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LETTERS 


TO AND FROH 


EMINENT PERSONS. 


I. From Algernon Sidney, in answer to one persuading his return 
to England quickly after the Restoration. 


Sir, 

I AM sorry I cannot in all things conform myself to the ad« 
vice of my friends. If theirs had any joint concernment 
with mine, I would willingly submit my interest to theirs; 
but when 1 alone am interested, and they only ad\ise me 
to come over as soon as the aei of indenmity is past, he* 
cause they think it is best for me ; I cannot wholly lay aside 
my own judgment and choice. I confess, we are natur- 
ally inclined to delight in our own country, and I have a 
particular love to mine: I hope I have given some testimony 
of it. I think that.^ being exiled trom u is a great evil, and 
would redeem myself from it with the loss of a great deaf 
of my blood. . But wlfen that country of mine, which used 
to be esteemed a paradise, is now like to be made a stage ' 
of injury; the liberty which we honed to establish, op- 

I iresscd; all manner of profaneness, looseness, liixury, and 
ewdness, set up in its height, instead of piety, virtue, 
sobriety, and modesty, whiph we hoped God, oy our hands, 
would have introduced; the best of our nation made a prey 
to the worst; the parliament, court, and army corrupted; 
the people enslaved; all things vendable j and no man safe 
but by such evil and intamous means as flattery and bribery ; 
what joy can I have in my own eountfy in inis condition ? 
Is it a pleasure to see all that I love in the world sold and 
^destroyed? Shall I renounce all my old principles, learn the 
vile court arts, and make my peace Uy bribing some of 
them ? Shall their corruption and vice be my safety ? Ah ! 
no: better is a life among strangers, than in my own 
country upon such conditions. Whilst I live, 1 will 
VOL. HI. B 
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J^rom Algernon Sidyuy. 

endf^avour to preserve niy liberty ; or, at least, not consent to 
the destroying of it. 1 hope I shall die in the s;ime princi- 
ples in which I haA^c lived, and will live no longer than they 
can preserve me. I have in my life been guilty of many 
follies; but, as I think, of no meanness. I will not blot and 
defile that which is past by endeavouring to provide for the 
future. I have ever had in my mind, that when God should 
cast me into such a condition as that I cannot save my life 
but I>y doing an indecent thing, he shews me, the time is 
come wherein I should resijrn it. And when I cannot live 
in my own country but by such means as arc worse than dy- 
ing in it, I think he shews me, that I ought to keep myself 
our of it. Let them please themselves with making the king 
glorious, who think a whole jieople may justly be sacrificed 
for the interest and pleasure of one man and a few of his fol- 
lowers. Let them rejoice in their subtilty, who, by betraying 
the former powers, liave gained tlie favour of this, and not 
only preserved but advanced themselves in these dangerous 
changes. Nevertheless, perhaps, they may find the ki. g’s 
glory is their shame; his pltuily, the people’s misery ; and 
that the gaining an odice, or a little money, is a poor re- 
ward for destroying a nation, Avliich, if it were preserved 
in liberty and virtue, would truly be the most glorious in 
the world : and others may find, they liave, with much pains, 
purchased their own shame and misery; a dear price paid 
for that which is not worth keeping, nor the life that is ac- 
companied with it. The honour of English parliaments ha« 
ever been in making the nation glorious and happy; not in 
sellitig and destroying the interest of if to satisfy the lii.st of 
unc niiKf. j\Iiseral)le nation! that from so great a height of 
glory is fallen iiuo the most despicable condition in the 
world, of having all its good depending upon the breath 
and will of the Ailcst persciiih in it! Cheated and sokl by 
them ^hey trusted! Infamous traflick, crpuil almost in guilt 
to that of Jifdusl In all preceding ages parliaments have 
been the pillars of our Idirrty ; the sun* defenders of the op- 
pre.ssed. rhey formerly couhl bridle kings, and keep 
the balance equal between them and tlic people, are now 
become the instruments of all our ojipressions, and a sword in 
his hand to destroy us. They themselves, led by a few in- 
terested persons, who are willing to buy ofliccs for them- 
selves by the misery of the, whole nation, and the blood of 
the mojt worthy and eminent persons in it. Detestable 
bribes! worse than the oaths now in fashion in tliis nier- 
ceiij^ry court ! 1 mean to owe neither my life nor liberty to 
/any^||ch means. When the innocence of my actions will 
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ftot protect me, I will stay away till the storm he overpast. 
In short, where Vane, Lambert, and Haslerigge cannot live 
in safety, I cannot live at all. It* I had been in England I 
should have expected a lodging with them : or, though 
they may be the first, as being more eminent than I, I must 
expect to follow their example in suffering, as I have been 
their companion in acting. I am most in amaze at the mis- 
taken informations that were sent to me by my friends, full 
of expectations of favours and employments. Who can think, 
tliat they who imprison them would employ me ; or suff er me to 
live when they are put to death ! If I might live and be em- 
ployed, can it be expected, that I should serve a govern- 
ment that seeks such detestable ways of establishing itself? 
Ah ! no — I have not learnt to make my own peace by perse- 
cuting and betraying my brethren more innocent and wor- 
thy than myself. 1 must live by just means, and serve to 
just ends, or not at all. After such a manifestation of the 
ways by which it is intended the king shall govern, I should 
have renounced any place of favour, into which the kindness 
and industry of my friends might have advanced mo, when I 
found those that were better than I, were only fit to l)e destroy- 
ed. I liad formerly some jealousies, the fraudulent j)roclania- 
tion for indemnity increased them. The imprisoning those 
three men and turning out all the officers of tlie army, contrary 
to promise, confirmed me in my resolutions not to return. 

To conclude, the tide is rot to be diverted, nor the op- 

E ressed delivered; but Goa in his time will have mercy on 
is people. He will save and defend them, and avenge ihe 
blood of those who shall now perish, upon the heads those 
who in their pride think nothing is able to oppujic thorn. 
Happy are those whom God shall make instruments of his 
justice, in so blessed a work; if I can live to see tliat day, I 
shall be ripe for the grave, and able to say wiL* joy, Lord 
now ktttsi thou thy servant depart in peace ^ kc\ 

Farewell; my thoughts as to king and state, depending 
upon their actions, no man shall be a more faitltful servant to 
him than I, if he make the good and prosperity of his pe<^ple 
his glory; none more his enemy if he does the contrary.-- 
To my particular friends I shall be constant in all occa- 
sions, and to you, 

A most affectiondte Servant, 

1756, Sept. . A. Sidney. 



4 f'vom Oliver Cromvell. 

II. From Oliver Cromwell to his Son-in-law, Gen. Fleetwood. 


Dkar Charles, 


Although i doe not soe often as is desired (by mee) ac- 
quaii^L you how it is with ino, yet I doubt not of your 
inayers on iny behalfe, that in all things I jiiay walk as be- 
coiiicth the gospel. Truly I never more needed all helps 
iVoni my chi iStian iVieudesthan riowe; fain would I have my 
service accepted of the saincts (if the Lord will) but it is 
notsoo, beinge of dilferent judgments^ and of each sort 
some seekinge to propagate their oune, that spirit of kind- 
nesse that is to them all, is hardly accepted of any. I hope 
I can say it, my life has been a willing sacrifice, and my 
hope is for them all, yet it much falls out, as when the two 
Hebrews were rebuked, you knowe upon whome they turned 
their despleasure; but the Lord is wise, and will I trust 
make manifest that I am no cnemie. 

0 howe casie is mcrcie to be tibused! Persuade friendes 
livith you to be very sober; if the day of the Lord be so 
ncare (as some say) howe should our moderation appear ! 
If every one instead of contendinge, would justifie liis 
forme by love and nieeknesse, wisdom would be justified 
of her children; but, alass! I am in my temptation ready 
to say O would I had winges like a dove, then would I fli6 
away and be at rest! But this I feare is my haste. 

1 blesse the Lord, I have somewhat keepes me alive, 
some sparkes of the light of his countetiance, and some 
syrtceritye above man's judgment. Excuse mee thus un- 
bow^elling myselfe to you, and pray for moe, and desire my 
friendes to doe soe also. My love to thy dear wife, whome 
i indeed entyrely Jove both naturally, and upon the best 
account; and iny blessinge if it be worth any thinge upon 
thy little babe. 

Sir George Ascough having occasions livith you desired 
my Ifetters to, you on bis behalfe; if hee conic or send, I 
pray you show him \vliat favoureyou c^n; indeed his services 
nave been considerable for the statCi and I doubt he has 
not beene' answered with suitable. respect; therefore agaiue 
] desire you and the commU£>ioners to take him into a very 
pesMiliar care, and ^ help him soefarras justice and reason 
will aiw Wales aflFord. Itemenfber my hearty afFections to all 
the officers; the Lord blesse you all, soepraycth 

Your truly ioving father^ . 



O. CrOMWELU 



From Oliver CrcvrwelL 


£ 


111. From Oliver Cromwell to the Speaker of the House of Com* 
mons^ on foundinj^ a College at Durham. 

Sir, 

Having received information from the mayor and citi- 
zens of Durham, and some gentlemen of tlie nortlu*rne 
coiintys, that upon theire petition to the parliainent, that 
the houses of the late Deane and Chapter in the Citie of 
Durham might be converted into a colledgc or schoole of 
literature, the parliament was ploase<l in May last, to re- 
ferr the same to the conunittee fur removeing obstructions 
in the sale of Dean and Chapters lands to consider tljcreof, 
and to report theire opinion therein to’the house, which said 
committee (as I am also informed) liave so far a|>p roved 
thereof as that they arc of opinion tiiat the said houses will 
be a fit place to erect acolledge or schoole for all the sciences 
and literature, and tuat it will be a pious and laudable 
worke, and of great use to the northerne parts, and have 
ordered Sir Arthur Hesilrigc to make rcjiort tliercof to the 
house accordingly. And the said citizens and gentlemen 
having made some addresse to me to contiihute niy assist- 
ance to them therein, to which, in t»o good ar.J pious a 
worke, I could not but willingly and haruly concurr; and 
not knowing wherein 1 might belter ser\ e them, or answer 
their desires, than by recommending the same to tin* par- 
liament by Sir, yourself, their speaker, I do therefoio 
make it my humble and earnest request, that the liou^e may 
be Dioved as speedily as conveniently may be, te.hear the 
report of the said business from Sir Arthur Hesilrige, that 
soe the house, taking the same into consideration, may doe 
therein what shall seem meetc for the good of those poore 
countries. Truly it seems to me a matter of great concern- 
. ment and importance, as that w'hich (by the blessing of God) 
may much conduce to the promoting of learning and piety 
in those poore, rude, and ignorant prrts, there being also 
many concurring advantages to this place, as pleasantness 
and aptness pf scituation, healthful aire, and plenty of pro- 
visions, which seem to favour and plead fur theire desire 
therein. And besides the good (so obvious to fls) those north- 
.erne counties may reape thereDv, whoknowes, but the set- 
ting on foote of tliis worke at this time may suit with God’s 
present dispensations, and may, if due care aud.circutn^ 
spection be used in the right coni}tituteing and carrying on 
the samCi tend to, (and by the blessing of God) produce 

B S 
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From Sir Robert Strange, 

such happy and glorious fruites as are scarse thought on, or 
foreseene. Not doubting of your readiness and ze^l to 
promote so good and publick a wqrk, I crave pardon for 
this boldness, and rest, 

Sir, your most humble sefvant. 

Indorsed O. Cromweu;^ 

To the Right Hon. William 
Lenthall, Esq. Speaker of the 
Parliament of the Common* 
ivealth of England, 

1762, June, These. 


iV. From Sir Robert Strange, containing an account of some 
Pictures at Rome. 

Sir, R<n7ie, July 2%^ 1761. 

I WAS much flattered with the trouble you was pleased to 
take in communicating your sentiments with regard to my 
present undertaking. 1 once indeed entertained very se* 
rious thoughts of engraving the Parnassus of Raphael; and 
it was with this intention that leave was solicited, and after 
much difficulty granted, that I should erect a scaffold in the 
Vatican, which, for several years past has been absolutely 
prohibited. 

I began, in that place, with two figures ; the one repre- 
senting ^Justice, and the other Meekness, by Raphael; 
they are in the Hall of Constantine, and were the two last 
things he painted before his death. These figures contain 
all that is excellent in painting, whether we consider them 
in the beauty of the compositions, the noble gracefulness of 
the characters, the uncommon greatness in the stile of the 
draperies, or, the wonderful force of colouring, light, and 
shade. I had frequent opportunities, during this time, of 
examining the Parnassus, and examining it near, by the as- 
sistance of ajadder. I own many discouraging chreum^ 
Stances occui^d to me, which made me entirely drop the 
undertaking, though even with regret. The principal fi- 
gure of this picture, I belfeve, the world will agree, is 

S ongst the most indifferent, and has the least grace of an^ 
ure that great master,ever painted. Many of the princi- 
female characters are so much repaired, that they hardly 
y^tain any thing of the original. The shape of the whole is 
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most (lisajyrceable, and out of all form; and lastly, the s'tii- 
ation ot this j)irtnre is such, that I could only work a few 
hours in the morning, and that by the assistance of the reflection 
of the sun. This last circuiinst;nnce is so discouraging that 
I am persuaded I should consume almost a year before I 
could make a complete drawing of this picture, which con* 
trains no less than twenty-eight ligurcs. With regard to the 
other pictures you mention, I have nothing to object against 
them. 

The School of Athens is indeed a most glorious perform- 
ance, and worthy the hand of a divinity." Had I made this 
journey at a period of life when a few years, more or less, 
would have made no material ditfercnce with me, I should 
indeed have been proud of transmitting iny name,, with 
Haphael’s in this wonderful performance: but at present 
the case is different ; I have no idea of coming abroad to Italy, 
but for a very few years, and tlirowing that time awa}’' u|>ou 
a work which ought to be carried on at the public eNpence, 
or by the patronage of a }>rinco. 

1 must leave, my dca Sir, those laborious nndcitalvings 
to some future genius . at present it is my scheme to vary 
my subjects and authors as mu?h as possible, and that even 
those be of the most agreeable kind ; such as will please the 
public, and liest suit the genius of a free people. 1 think, 
so far as this I may venture to raise \ our expectation ; I have al- 
ready enriched my collection with the names of Raphael, 
'ritian, Guido, Dominichiuo, Giierciuo, &c. &c. Of the 
first of those masters, I think I may venture to assure you'of 
at least six different subjects, and all the most agreeable of 
their kind. I have, perhaps, the fincst’l'itian you coQ^d desire 
to see ; and, of Gucrcino, 1 have no less than his famous 
picture of ^e Death of Dido, a composition of twelve or 
fifteen figures. I propose, this ensuing autumn, making 
an excursion to Naples, where, I am told, there is a sweet 
Parmigiano, At Florence I have already several pictures, 
and at Bologna some inimitable things. At Parma I hope 
for the St. Jerome; and at Venice, Ijmay probably light 

on another Titian, or some agreeable Paul Veronese, * 

With regard to Stalues, Busts, &c. I have nothing to say; 

1 must be satisfied witli admiring them ; aiid, if possible, 
endeavour to retain a part of their inimitable beauties. 

I lotsig much to be with you, Jbot dare not as yet even think 
on the time, nor can I in the least ascertain it, 

I remain. Dear Sir, Yours, &c. 

1161 ^ Aug . . * Robeet Strange. 

B 4r 
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From Mr. Addison fo a Lad^. 


V. Froo^ ]VIr- Addison to a Lady. 


Madam, 

It would be ridiculous in me, after the late intimation you 
were pleased to favour mo with, to aftect any longer an ig- 
norance of your sentiments^ opposite soever as an approi)a* 
tion of them must be to the dictates of reason and justice. 
— ^I'his expression, madam, I am highly sensible may ap- 
pear a little too qoarse ip the mouth of a polite man; but [ 
hope is no disgrace to the behaviour of a sincere one. 
When we are to talk upon matters of importance, delicacy 
must give way to truth, s^nd ceremony be sacrificed to can- 
dour; an honest freedom is the privilege of ingenuity; and 
the mind, which is above the practice of deceit, can never 
fftoop to a willingness to flatter. —Give me leave, madam, to 
remark, that the connection subsisting between your hus- 
band and myself, is of a nature too strong for me to think 
of injuring him in a point where the happiness of hishfe is 
so materially conctnied. You cannot be insensible of his 
goodness, or my obligations; and suffer me to observe, 
madam, that were I capable of such an action at the time 
that my bcdiaviour might be rewarded by your passion, I 
must be despised by jour reason; and though I might be 
esteemed as a lover, I must be hated as a man. 

Highly Si nsihle, madam, of the power of your beauty, I 
am oitermincd to avoid an interview where my reputation 
may be &r ever lost. — You have passions you saj", madam; 
but give me leave to answer, that you have understanding 
also; you have a heart susceptible of the tenderest impres- 
sions, but a soul, if you would choose to wake it, above an 
viinvarianted indulgence of them; and let me intreat you 
for your own sake, that no giddy impulse of an ill-placed 
inclination may induce you to entertain a thought prejudi- 
cial to your honour,* and repugnant to your virtue. 

I, madam, am far from being insensible ; I too have pas- 
' sions, and could my situation a few j*ears ago have allowed 
me a possibiltty of succeeding, I should have legally soli- 
cited that happiness which you are now ready to bestow. I 
bad honour, madam, of supping at Mr. D — ^s, where I 
firft'saw you, and shall make no scruple in declaring, that! 
ftever saw a person so irresistibly beautiful, or a manner so 
excessively engaging, but the eupenority of your circum- 
3tauce|||revente(i any declaration on my side ; and though I 
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burned with a flame as strong as ever filled human breast, I 
laboured to suppress, or at least studied to conceal it. 

Time and absence at length abated an unhoping passion^, 
and your marriage with my 'paVron and my friend eflectually 
cured it Do not now, 1 beseech you, madam, rekindle 
that fire which I must never think to fan; do not now, I be- 
seech you, destroy a trancjuillity I have just begun to taste, 
or blast your own honour, which has been hitherto spotless 
and unsullied.— -My best esteem is ever yours; but should t 
proipise more, consider, I conjure you, the fetal necessity 
I am under qf removing myself from an intercourse so dan«^ 
gerous ; and in any other commands dispose of your most 
humble and devoted. 

1762, Jprif. J. A* 


VI. From Dean Swift, on the Fishery. 

A genuine Copy of a Letter fmn the late Dean Swift, to 
r Fsq. a Scots Gentleman. 

Sir, Dublin, March 23, 1734, 

I RETURN you ray hearty thanks for your letter, and dis- 
course upon the fishery. You discover in both a triie lo\e of 
your country, and (excepting your civilities to me) a very 
good judgment, good wishes to* this vicious kingdom, and' 
a perfect Icnowledge in the subject you treat. Bjit you are 
more temperate than I, and consequently much wiser: ff3ir 
corruptions are apt to make me impatient, and give ofl'ence^ 
which you prudently avoid. 

Ever since { began to think, I was enraged at the folly of 
England, in suffering the Dutch to have almost the whole, 
advantage of bur fishery, just under our noses. 

The late Lord Weemys told me he was governor of a cas- 
%\e in Scotland, near which the Dutch used to fish. , He 
$ent to them in a civil manner to desire they would send 
him some fish, which they brutishly refused. Whereupon 
he ordered three or four cannon to be discharged from the 
castle, (for their boats were in reach of the shut) and im- 
mediately they sent him more than he wanted. 

The Dutch are a kind of sharpers amongst a parcel of 
honest gentlemen,, who think thpy understand play, and 
are bubbled of their money. I love them for the love they 
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ha\'e to their country, which howpver is no virtue in them, 
because it is their private interest, which is directly coiw 
trary in Eng’land. In the queen’s time 1 did often press 
the lord treasurer Oxford and others of the ministry, upon 
this very subject; but the answer was, we must not 
offend the Dutch,” who at that very time were opposing 
us in all our steps towards a peace. I laughed to see the 
zeal the njinistry had about the fishing at Newfoundland 
(1 think) while no care was taken against tlie Dutch fishing 
jast at our doors. 

As to iny native country, I happened indeed, by a per- 
fect accident, to be born here ; my mother being left here 
from returning to her house to Leicester ; and 1 was a 
old before I was sent to England. And thus 1 am a Teague 
or an Irishman, or what people please, although the 6e&t 
pare of my life was in England, 

WJiat I did for this country was from perfect hatred at 
tyranny and oppression, for which I had a proclamation 
against me for 30 () 1 . whidi my old friend was obliged to 
consent to, the very first or second night of his arrival hither. 
The crime was, tliat of writing against one Wood an iron- 
monger, to coin 100,000 pounJs in half-pence not exceed- 
ing one sixth part of the money; which >vas laid before the 
people ill so plain a manner, that they all refused it, and so 
the nation was preserved from immediate ruin. 

I have done some smaller services for this kingdom, but 
I can do no more; I have too many years upon me, and too 
much sickness: I am out of favour at court, where I was 
well received during two summers, six or seven years ago: 
the govtTfihng people do not love me, for as corrupt as 
Imgland is, it is an habitation of saints, in comparison of 
Ireland, We are all slaves, and knaves and fools: and all, 
but the bishops and people in employment, beggars. The 
cash of Ireland does not amount to 200,0001. The few 
honest men among us are dead-hearted, poor, and out of 
favour and power, 

•I talked to two or*thrcc gentlemen of this house of com- 
mons now sitting luTe, mentioned your scheme, shewed 
how very advantageous it would be to Ireland: they agreed 
with me, but said, th:tt if such a thing were proposed, the 
members would all go out, as at a thing they bad no concern, 
in. 

I believe the people of Lapland, or the Hottentots, are not 
so miserable a people as we: for oppression supported by 
power will infallibly introduce slavisl) principles. I ant 
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airraid that even in England your proposal will come to no- 
thing. There is not virtue enoiigli left among mankind. — » 
If your scheme should pass into an act, it will become a 
jobb; your sanguine temper w;*! cool; rogues will be the 
only gainers; parties and faction will intermingle, and de- 
feat the most essential parts of the design. — Standing ar- 
mies in time of peace, projects of excise, and bribing 
elections, are all you are like to be employed in, not for- 
getting septennial parliaments, directly against the old whig 
principles, which have always been mine. 

A gentleman of this kingdom, about three years ago, 
joined with some others in a fishery here, in the northern 
parts. Tiiey advanced only 2001. by way of trial ; they got 
men from Orkney to cure their fishes, who understood it 
well. But the vulgar folks of Ireland arc so lazy and so 
knavish, that it turned to no account, nor would any body- 
join with them ; and so the matter fell, and they Tost two 
thirds of their money. Oppressed beggars are alw'ays 
knaves, and I believe there are hardly any other among us. 
They had rather gain a shilling by knavery, than five pounds 
by honest dealings. They lost 300,0001. a year for ever, ia 
thei time of the plague at Marseilles, when tlie Spaniards 
would have bought all tlicir linen from Ireland ; but the 
-merchants and weavers sent over such abominable linen, 
that it was all returned back, and sold for a fourth part of its 
value. This is our condition, which you may please to pity, 
but never can mend. I wish you good success with all my 
,iieart. I have always loved good projects, but have always 
found them to miscarry. I am, Sir, with true esteem foy 
your good intentions. 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

P.S. I would have subscribed my name, if I had not a 
very bad one ; so I leave you to guess it. If I can be of 
any service to you in this Kingdom, I should be glad you 
will employ me. 

1762, UarcK 
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VII. Tmto orij^inal Letters from the late Coimte5ii» of Hertford, 
8frt:rwafds Duchess of on the death of her only 

soil Georjre Lord Viscount Keauchamp, who died of the Smalt 
Po.^ at Bologaa> in Italy, September 11, 17 44-. 

To the Rev, Dr. j?— •. 

Sib, 

I AM v^ry sensibly obliged by the very kind compassion you 
express for me under my heavy affliction. The meditations 
you liave favoTired me with, afford the strongest motives for 
consolation that can be offered to a person under iny unhap-, 
py circiimstfmces. The dear lamented son I have lost, was 
the pride and joy of my iieart, but I hope I may he the 
more easily excused for having looked on him in this light, 
since he was not so from the outward advantages he possess- 
ed, but from the virtues and rectitude of hus mind. The 
proi^pects which flattered me in regard to him, were not 
drawn from his distinguished rank, or from the beaYtty of 
his person, but from tiie hopes that his example would have 
been .si.irvice ibic to the cause of virtue, and would have 
shewn the younger part of the world, that it was possible ta 
be chearful without being foolish or vicious, and to he reli-* 
gious without severity or melancholy. His whole life was 
one II linterruptjd coui'se of duty and affection to his pa- 
rents, \vlien he found the hand of death upon him, his 
only ivgret was to think of the agonies that must rend' their 
hearts; jprhe was periectly contented to leave the world/ 
as his conscience did not reproacii him with any pressumptur 
ons sms, aiid be hoped his errors would be forgiven. Thua 
he resigned his innocent soul into the hands of his merciful 
(TreaLoron the evening of the birth-day which compleated 
him nineteen. You will not be surprised, sir, that the 
death of such a son should occasion the deepest sorrow r 
yet at the sam^ timejt leaves us the most comfortable assur- 
ance, that he is far happier than our fondest wishes could 
have made him, which must enable us to support the re- 
mainder of y^ars which it shall please God to allot for us 
here, without murmuring or discontent, and quicken our . 
eudegvqurs to prepare ourselves to follow him in that happy 

E lace, where our dear valuable child ij; gone before us. I 
eg the coutiiiuance of your prayers, and am, 

Sir> Yours, &c. 


K Hertford; 



JF'i'om the Countess of Ilerifori. W 

Id. Written ten years after. 

I' AM sorry, good Mrs. — to find tliat your illness seems ra- 
ther to increase than dimiiush; net the disposition ol mind 
with nhich you receive this painful dispensation, seems to 
con\ertyour sufferings into a blessing Wlule jou resign to 
tlie will of God in so patient a manner, tins disease s(‘emg 
only the chastisement of a wise and merciful being, who 
chasteneth not for* his own pleasure, hut 1 jr our prufit. 
Were I not cou\ inced of this great truth, I fear I must Jon^ 
since have sunk under the burthen of sorrow, which God 
saw fit to wean my ioolish heart from tius vim w , and 
shew me how little all the grandeur and riches of it avail to 
happiness. He ga'e me a son, who promised all that the 
fondest w ishes of the fondest parents could hope; an Honour 
to his family, an ornament to his c ouiUr}^ ; w ith a he u i early 
attached to ail the duties of religion and soue^, with the 
advantage of strong and uninterrupted Health, joined lo a 
form, which when he came into Italy, made him more 
generally known by the name of the hngiish Aug. 1 than by 
that of Ids family. 1 know this account may look like a 
mother’s fondness; perhaps it was too niucli so onte: but 
alas ! it now only serves to shew the micerrainty and frailty 
of all human dependance. This justl\ beioied child was 
snatched from us befoie we could hear of his illness. That 
fatal disease, the small pov, seized hiiti at Bologna, and 
carried him off the evening of Ins birth-flay, on wlmh he 
had compleated nineteen jears. TiVo posts hoforo, I bad a 
letter from him, written with, all the life and innocent chcar- 
fulncss inherent to his nature; the next but one ciTiNe Imnt 
his afflicted governor*, to acquaint his unhappy father that 
he had lost the most dutiful and best of sons, the |)ride and 
hope of his declining age. He bore the stroke like a wise 
man and a Christian ; but never forgot, nor ceased to sigh 
for it. A long series of pain and intirniity, which was daily 
gaining ground upon him, shewed me the, sword, which 
appeareu suspended over my head by au almost cobweb 
thread, long before it droppedf. As to my bodily pains, 1 
bless God, they are by no means iusupportablii at "present. I 
rather suffer a languid state of weaknesi*^ which wastes my 
flesh and consumes my spnits by a gentle decaj, than any 
frightful suffering; and am spentlmg that remains of naturci 


♦ Mr. bjlltoft. 

f Al^emoi, Luke of Somerset, died Feb. 7, 174^50. 




!♦ • From the Duke of Ormond to his Son. 

which was ' almost exhausted in continued care and anxi-' 
cty tor the sufferings of a person dearer to me than one’s 
-self. My daughter,* who is very good to me, has sent me 
her youngest son, just turr^^d of four years old, to amuse 
me in my solitude, because he is a great favourite of mine, 
and shews a great deal of his uncle’s disposition, and some 
faint likeness of his person. It is high time to release you 
from so long a letter, but there are some subjects, on which 
my tears nor pen know not how to stop, when they begin 
to flow. 

I am, dear Madam, 

Your sincerely affectionate Friend, 

F. Somerset 

1762 , Julj;. 


VIII. Fro.n the Duke of Ormond to his Son, 

Son Gowran, Julyxo^ i 67 o. 

Bv the last account I received of your condition, I must, 
with the trouble and grief of a father, conclude you are in 
clanger of death, and tliat, in all human probability, the days 
yon arc to live in the world are not many. 

I fear, neither you nor I have so served God, that wc can 
rcasoir.ibly expect he sho ild afford you a miraculous deli- 
verance from that distemper and weaK estate to which your 
own negligence and intemperance, and my ill example and 
want of seasonable and proper admonition, may have too 
much contributed. 

I hoiie your own [jiety, and consideration of a happy or 
miserable eternity, have suggested to you thoughts of this 
nature; and whether it shall please God to restore you to 
your health,^ or put a period to your life, this merciful af- 
ilictiou of his, whtcli allows you time for repentance and 
addresses for mercy, will be of advantage to you. Yet I 
have thought it my duty to furnish you with all the helps in 
inj power towards your making a happy end (if it be God’s 
will) or a profitable use of these approaches of death, if, in 
undeserved indulgence towards us, he shall vouchsafe to 


* I^dy Eliz. Smithson, afterwards Countess of Northumberland, 
f Her Gra:e <ut;a a itw mouths after. 



To >^ir Richard Steele, on his ploy of the Conscious Lovers. 1 5 

5 five you a longer life. 1 have therefore sent my chaplain, 
)r. Ashton, to administer those assistances and comforts to 
you which are proper for his function, and necessary for you ; 
not knowing whether any of cy r clergy may be had, or if 
there may, whether so able or so attcctionate. 

I hope it is below your spirit, and that you have too much 
reason and Christianity to think you are the nearcT death be- 
cause you prepare ^^ourself for eternal life. You know I 
have lately .given you proofs of iny kindness to you, yeti 
tvould have you value this care of your uell-dyiug before 
and beyond it, since, as it may be the last, so it is tlie 
greatest demonstration I can give of being, 

Your aflectionate Father, 

1762, August. OflMOND- 


IX. To Sir Richard Steele, on his Play of the Conscious Lovers. 


Sir, 

No one, I believe, has a higher opinion of the Conscious Loversy 
in general, than myself, or more udmirestlu; cliaiacterof Indi- 
anuj in particular, wliich is, I think, drawn with e.x<jiiisit(; skill. 
She appears to be amiable in the highest <legree, as her story 
is veryjucliciously told, and in the most alFecting manner; but 
it grieves me to say, what, however, f apprtdjentl to be too 
just, that the character of Bcvily is strained beyond all rea- 
son. You have, I fcar^ instead of making his character pro- 
per to be imitated, rendered it such as no wise man ought 
to imitate; since it is possible, on liis principles, for two 
persons of the strictest virtue, perfectly suited for each 
other, and in the highest degree sensible of it, with a com- 
petency in tlieir own hands to answer all con.sef|uences, and 
with which they themselves arc contcyited,«to be made as 
miserable as total separation can he supposed to make them, 
merely because a person, who happ(;:is to be a parent of 
one of them, takes it into his liead, that he ifas an absolute 
power of commanding (by virtue of tint relation) one, who 
is as much a man, and as CHp;d)le ot rw'asoiiing as liirnsclf, 
and a thousand times more intimately c mcerned in the aii’air 
about which he pretends to have so unlimited an authority. 
'Now, to make this necessary, in ouder to preserve and sup- 
j)OXt the character of a virtuous m ui, and a good son, is 
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highly injurious to virtue aiid filial duty, if these do not re^ 
qu!reit. 

It is surprising to hear people insist, as they do, on such 
absolute ooedience to parents, especially Whigs, who, iq 
political affairs, profess to act upon principles so much more . 
reasonable. How can they who say (and 1 think rightly) 
that the good of the governed is the end of government, and 
therefore wisely protest against non-resistance, and passive 
obedience, be so inconsistent with themselves, as to intro- 
duce those principles into families, which they disavow in 
the state? Am I any more obliged to obey a tyrant father, 
than a tyrant king? If not, why is my obedience to the 
former made absolute, and to the latter conditional ? 

No doubt *there are ages of life in which children ought to 
he subject to the absolute commands of their parents, and 
that for this plain reason, because at such ages those children 
are not arrived to the proper use of their own understand- 
ing; but when they are, they ought to be treated accord- 
ingly, and no. more commanded and .corrected (both which 
should cCfise together) but reasoned with; and if that will 
not do, what then? How should one reasonable creature 
treat another who docs not see the force of his arguiUcnts I 
Ought he to break his head, or should he (as Mr. Locke 
proposes in his Treatise on Education) pray for him ? which 
1 .J all (he says) a parent can or ought to do in such a case.” It 
will be no objection to the justness of this assertion, that the 
cxtK't Lime when each child is fit to be treateeVin this way, 
cannot be determined, any more thanit is true that black and 
wdiitc arc the same, because the edges of each may be so 
bleiuleth, that it will be impossible, to say where the one be- 
gins and the other ends, though at a greater distance from 
those edges the difieronce is sufficiently distinguishable; a» 
are \inue and vice in the extremes, how difficult soever it 
may be to determine the bounds of each precisely. 

I should not have given you or myself, sir, any trouble on 
tins subject, but that I fear this play is capable of doing a 
groat deal of inischtef, on the account of which I have ob- 
jected to it: for it is with great reluctance that 1 oppose Sir 
llichard Stceje, because, I sincerely .believe, that be de- 
signs to promote the. cause of virtucf, toot only in this per- 
formance, but likewise in all his writings 1 have ever seen. 

I believe too, that be has, in many respects, done ft effectu^^ 
ally, 'as I doubt not he has in every one aimed at it Uprightly : 
and, 1 likewise believe, no man could be more Concerned to 
find his design frustrated herein than himself, and that if he 
thought f#'2|tcration of part of his perfonnences would 
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be more subservient to such his laudable design, than the nn* 
dicatioii of it, he would readily and chearfully mate it, as I, 
for my part, am not only willing, but desirous to be better 
informed, if I am mistaken; » 

Yours, &c. 

1762, Sep. X. Y. 


X. Two t,cttcrs from Mr. Gilbert Walmesley, to the late ProftssOr 
Colson, of Cambridge, when Master of an Academy at 
Rochester, relative to Garrick an<f Johnson. 

My dear old FarEND, Lichfield^ Feb. 5, 1736. 

Having not been in town since the year thirty-one, you 
will the less wonder at seeing a letter from me. But I have 
the pleasure of hearing of you sometimes in the prints, and 
am glad to see you are daily throwing in your valuable con- 
tributions to the republick of letters. 

But the present occasion of my writing is a favour I have 
to ask of you.' My neighbour Captain Garrick, (w\iio is an 
honest valuable man,) has a son, who is a very sensible 
young fellow, and a good scholar, and whom tile Captain 
hopes in some two or three years he shall be able to send to 
the Temple, and breed to the bar: but at present his pocket 
will not hold out for sending him to the University. I have 
proposed your taking him, if you think well of it, and your 
boarding him, and instructing him in matfiematicks, and 
philosophy, and humane learning: he is now nineteen, of 
bober and good dispositions; and is as ingenious and promis-* 
ing a young man, as ever 1 knew in my life. Few instruc- 
tions on your side will do, and in the intervals of study, he 
will be an agreeable compaiiipn for you. His father will he 
glad to pa\ you whatever you shsill require within his reach ; 
and I shall think myself very much obliged to you into the' 
bargain, 

jG. Walmesley. 

Dear Sir^ Lichfield^ March 2.' 

I HAD the favour of yours, and am extremefy obliged to 
you: but daniiot say 1 have a greater affection for you upon 
it than I had before, being long since so much endeared to 
you, as well by an early friendship, as by your many ex- 
cellent and valuable qualificatiolis. And had I a son of my 
own, it would be my ambition, instead of sending him to 
the University, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is# 
VOL. 111. c 
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lie and anollior neijjlibour of mine, one Mr. S. Johnsofi, 
set out this niorninj^ for London together: Davy Garrick to 
be with j on early the next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his 
fate uith a trigedy, and^o see to get himself employed in 
some translation, either from the Latin or the French, 
Jnlinson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have great 
hojies will turn out a fine tragedy \Miter. If it should any 
ways lay in your way, 1 iloubtnot hut you would be ready to 
rccoininond and assist j our countryman, 

iTcJ, Oi'i. G. Wao.kslfv, 


XL Two Letters from jMr. Iherard relative to Count Alberti, con- 
demned to the Mines in Lira. 

hKTTKn L 

ThK pl(‘asnre I al\\<i3a take In writing to you wherever I 
am, and whatever doing, in .>oinc measure d is j>c Is my pre- 
sent uneasiness; an uncMsiness caused at once by the dis- 
agreeable a^peet of c^rn ihing round me, and the more 
disagreeablt" t*ii(nnust'n?rcs of tlie Count Alberti, witli 
w bom yott ''ere oneeat^phiimcd. Yon remomber him one of 
thegaVesl, nipst agrei^able persons at the court of Vienna; 
at once tiic example of the men, and the favourite of the fair 
sex. I often IumhI you repeat his name with esteem, as one 
of llie few' that did honour to the present age, as possessed 
of generosity* and piivin tlie highest degree; as one who 
made no otlrer use of fortniie but to alleviate the distresses 
of iirankind. That gentleman, sir, I wisli I could say, is 
now no more; jet, too nnliappilv for him, he exists, but 
m a situation moic terrible than the uiost gloomy imagina- 
tion can concci\ e. 

Alter passing thnnigli se\ oral parts of the Alj)s, and hav- 
ing visited Germany, I ilionght 1 could not well return 
home without visiting the quicksilver mines at Tdra, and 
seeing ihoA* dreadful subterranean caverns, where thou- 
?ands are condemned to reside, shut out from all hopes of 
ever seeing the cliearful light of the sun, and obliged to 
foil out a miserable life under the whips of imperious task- 
f)jasiers. Imagine to yourself a hole in the side of a mount- 
ain, of about five yards over; dow'n this you arc' let, in 
a kind ot a bucket, more than an hundred fathom- At 
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length, after swinging in terrible siispence for some time, 
you reach the bottom, and tread on the ground, which, by 
its hollow sound under your t\ et, and the reverberations of 
the echo, seems thundering at every step you lake. In this 
gloomy and frightful solitude, you are enlightened by the 
Feeble gleam of lamps, here and there disposed, so as that 
the wretched inhabitants of these mansions can go from one 
part to another without a guide. And yet, let me assure 
you, that thougli they, by custom, could see objects very 
distinctly by these lights, I could scarcely discern the per- 
son who came with me to shew me these scenes of horror. 

From this description, 1 suppose, you have but a disa- 
greeable idea of the place; yet let me assure you, that it is 
a palace, if we compare the habitation with the inhabitants. 
Such wTCtches my eyes never yet beheld. The blackness of 
their visages only serves to cover an horrid paleness, caused 
by the noxious qualities M the mineral they are employed 
in procuring. As they, fh general^ consist of malel'actors 
condemned for life to this task, they are fed at tlu* ])ublic 
expence; but they seldom consume much proM>ion, as 
they lose their appetites in a short time ; and coiiiinonly in 
about two years expire, from a total contraction of all the 
joints of the body. 

In this horrid mansion I walked after my guitle for some 
time, pondering on the strange tyranny and a\arire of man- 
kind, when I was accosted by a voice behind me, calling 
me by name and inquiring after iny licaUli with the most 
cordial aifection. I turned and saw a creature all black and 
hideous, who approached me, and w ith a most piteous ac- 
cent demanding, “Ah! Mr. Everanl, don’t you kn iw me!” 
Good God! what was my surprize, when, thjJDugh the veil 
of his wretchedness, I discovered the featiifes of my old 
and dear friend Alberti. 1 flew to him with alVection, and 
after a tear of condolence, asked how he came there ? 1 o 
this he replied, that baling fought a duel with a general of 
the Austrian infantry, against the emperor’s command, and 
having left him for dead, he was obligetl to ffy into one of 
the forests of Istria, where he was first taken, and after- 
wards sheltered by some banditti, who had long infested 
that quarter. With these he had lived nine*months, till, 
by a close investiture of the place in which they were con- 
cealed, and alter a very obstinate resistance, in which t! 
greater part of them were killed, he was taken and carrik 
to Vienna, in order to be broken alive upon the wliceK - 
However, upon arriving at the cafiital, he was quickly 
known, and several of the associated of bis accusation and 
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danger witnessing his innocence, his , punishment of the 
rack was changed into that of perpetual confinement and 
labour in the mines of Idra; a sentence, in my opinion, a 
thousand times worse than ^leath. 

As Alberti was giving me this account, a young woman 
rame up to him, who at once I saw to be born for better 
fortune; the dreadful situation of the place was not able to 
destroy her beauty; and even in this scene of wretchedness 
she seemed to have charms to grace the most brilliant as- 
sembly. This lady was in fact daughter to one of the first 
families in Germany, and having tried every means to pro- 
cure her lover’s pardon without eftfcct, was at last resolved 
to share his miseries as she coiuld not relieve them. With 
him she accordingly clescciidcd into these mansions from 
whence few of the living return; and with him she is con- 
tented to live, forgetting the gaieties of life ; with him to 
toil, despising the splendors of opulence; and contented 
with the consciousness of her own constancy. 

LETTER IL 

TMy last to you was expressive, and perhaps too much so, 
of the gloomy situation of .my mind. I own the deplorable 
situation of the worthy man described in it was enough to 
" add double severity to the hideous mansion. . At present, 
hov’cver, 1 have the happiness of informing you, that X 
was specUtor of the most aftocting scene I ever yet beheld. 
Nine days atter I had written my last, a person came post 
from Vienna to the little village near the mouth of the 
greater shaft. He was sOon after followed by a second, and 
he by a th^|L Their first inquiry was after the unfor- 
tunate Count, and I happening to over-hcaf the demand, 
gave them the host information. Two of these were the 
brother and cousin of the lady, the third was an intimate 
friend, and fellow-soldier to the Count: they came with hia 
pardon, whiqh had been procured by the General with whom 
the duel had beenTfought, and who was perfectly recovered 
froiu his wounds. I led them with all the expedition of joy 
dovvn to his dreary abode, and presented to him his friends, 
and informed him of the happy change in hi.s circumstances. 
It would be impossible to describe the joy that brightened 
upon his grief-worn countenance ; nor was the young lady^s 
emotion less vivid at seeing her friends, and hearing of 
her husband’s freedom*. Some hours were employed in 
mending the appearance of this faithful couple, nor could I 
without a tear behold him takihg leave of the former 
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wretched companions of his toil. To one he left his mat- 
tock, to another his working-cloaths, to a third his little 
household utensils, such as were necessary for him iti that 
situation. We soon emerged .from the mine, where he 
once again revisited the light of the sun, tliat he had totally 
despaired ot ever seeing- A post-chaise and four were rea- 
dy the next morning to take them to Vienna, where 1 am 
since informed by a letter from himself, they are returned. 
The empress has again taken him into favour, his fortune 
and rank are restored, and he and his fair partner now have 
the pleasing satisfaction of feeling happiness witli double 
relish, as tiiey pnce knew what it was to be miserable, 

1767, May. 


XIL From Justinian Pagitt, to Dr. Twysden, Chancellor of the 

Diocese of Litchfield and Coventry, on some remarkable 
Trials in the Star Chamber. 

Worthy Sir, Lincohis Inn^ Nov, 16 18, 

I HAVING been present at the proceedings in three very 
remarkable causes this term, and conceiving that a relation 
thereof may be welcome to you, do here present them, with 
myself, to your kind acceptanpc, as sure and legal testimonies 
of the continuance of my due respects unto you. The first 
of these was in the King’s Bench; the other two in the Star 
Chamber. 

1. In the King’s Bcncli, one Arthur Chwhoggen was at- 
tainted of high treason ; vi^g. for saying in S||iin, ‘‘ I would 
kill the King of England, if I could come at him;” which was 
testified by the oaths of two gentlemen, besides others that 
justified it, from the several relations of other men. For 
fiirther probability of his malicious intent; the offifcers, that 
apprehended him at his I(;dgings in Drury-Lane, London, 
did depose upon oath, that then, when they told him he was 
the king’s prisoner, &c. he bit his thumb, saying, “ / care 
mt thus much for your king'* Where Mr. Attorney general 
observed, that in Spain the biting of the thumb is a token 
of scorn and disdain in the highest degree, and will bear an 
action of disgrace in Spain, as spitting in one^s face will in 
England. And I hear, that after be was condemned, the 
judges sent the sheriff to him, to know of him,^ whether he 
could alledge any other colourable intent of his coming 
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over. But he gave no satisfaction in that point. He wa* 
lianged, drawn and quartered, the 27th. November last, 
and it is said, he then wished, that he might never enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, if he ever said those words, 
for which he was condemned. 

2. In the Star Chamber, one Lodowick Bowyer was cen- 
sured, for divers scandalous speeches, concerning the now 
Archbishop of Canterbury; which speeches were testified 
in court, by several men, viva voce^ viz. that he said to 

Jthem at Reading, that the Archbishop was imprisoned, &c. 

3. In the other Star Chamber case, Mr. Attorney gen- 
eral was retained for one Philip Bushin, relator, against 
five several defendants, whereof two were acquited, and no 
prosecution against them. 

The others were . Dominick Sarsficld, viscount Rosen-* 
berry, alias Kiiiiiallack, chief justice of the common pleas 
of Ireland, Sir Henry Bealing, Knt. and Philip Pilsvvorth. 

The charge in general was, for conspiracy, to accuse, in- 
dict, and execute, one Philip Bushin, the relator’s father, 
for murthcring his wife, and for several undue proceedings 
in his arraignment and conviction, with other offences. 

In particuliu-, Philip Pilsworth was censured, for that he 
being a Juror, did say, that rather than he would be fined 
and imprisoned, he would find the prisoner guilty, though 
he were his brother. And that afterwards he wdshed he had 
given a good sum of money, so that he had not been of the 
jury. This w^as censured by my lord chief justice Richard- 
son, and divers other lords, for ambodextry. But none did 
fine him, but rny lord privy seal, which was lOOl. My lord 
keeper and some other lords, did not censure him, because 
they found not any such particulars directly charged in the 
bill. 

Sir Henry Bealing was censured as a malicious prosecutor, 
wliicli malice did appear, in that, when Bushin was to have 
been acquitted by proclamation before a former judge. Sir 
Henry Bealing being sheriff, said, ‘‘ let him not be so ac- 
quitted, I will find \vitriesses against him; and after this, he 
said, he would follow him to hell gates. 

, My lord Sarsfield was censured, for wilful jmisdenieanoi*s 
to the grand ^ury, to the petit jury, to the prisoner, and 
bis witnesses. 

1st. For that he called the grand jury into a private 
chamber, that there, when they desired better evidence, he 
told them, they must find the hill upon probabilities, and 
that they could not have more clear evidence in this case, 
unless they expected a miracle from Heaven, such as bap- 
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pcned once in the King of France’s court, &c. whereupon 
iie told them, that the King ot France once walkiii" in liis 
armory, spied a bird pecking a hole in .the wiiicfow, at 
which he presently opened the casement, and smv a felhiw 
nnderneath trembling, viho conVessed a inurthcr which he 
had committed. 

2 dly. For that when two of the petit jury would not 
he threatened, fined, and imprisoned them, and 
added two more in their room to the rest, tliat were aj^recd, 
wuhout einpanneiling a new jur\', and for tliat when an 
officer brouglit word the jury would not agree, he bid the 
officej go tell them, that at another place in his circuit 
when one of the jury could not agree, the rest pulled him 
by the nose, and pinched him till he agreed. 

3dly. For that when the prisoner iutreated, that by reason 
of the tempestuous weather, the noise of the people, and 
his deafness, he might be admitted within the bar, \o hear 
what was allcdged against him, and how they * proceeded 
concerning his life, the lord Sarsfield denied it Iiiin. And 
moreover, that when the prisoner iutreated, that his servants 
and other witnesses might be heard, the lord Sarslield de- 
nied that request likewise, saying, I will hear m evidenee 
agaimt the king. 

For these misdemeanors, my lord privy s<;al, the two chief 
justices, and my lord t>f Dorset did neither acquit him, nor 
condemn him. 1 st. For that they could nor reconcile tlie 
depositions. 2 ikI. My lord privy seal and two cliieP justices 
said, that for him to do such things as are allcdged, it is 
indiscretion, but no crime : that for them he was answerable 
to his master, that gave him the place, but not in that court; 
and withal, they considered the inconveniences that might 
arise, if a judge shall be called in question for the life of a 
man after verdict found, the party condemned and exe- 
cuted. • 

But my lord keeper, the two archbishops, earl of Arun« 
dell, lord Wimbleton, bishop of London, lord Nubeighe, 
Sir Thomas Edmunds, Sir Henry Vane, secretary Cook, 
and secretary Windebanke, did all^nsure him ; and I con- 
ceive, by comparing their censures together, that my lord 
Kilmallack’s line is 20001. to give damages 2 QPl. to be de-. 
posed from being a judge, and imprisonment according to 
the course df the court. And moreover, the archbishop of 
Canterbury censured him guilty of wilful murtiier. They 
grounded this their censure upon all the facts alledged, to 
pe fully proved. 

c 4 * 
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Thus whilst I relate other men’s censures and errors, I 
hazard iny own. But I know ’my judge, and so my nsure 
to be rather errore amoris^ than aynore trroris. Dear uncle, I 
Will spare apologies, and fly to your wonted atfability. My 
paper alFords me no more room for words, but I will pre* 
senily so study actions, which may be more certain testis 
monies that I am, and will ever continue, 

ypur obliged Nephew, 

in all respectful observances 
to be commanded, 

Just. Pagitt. 


1767, Dec. 


XIII. From Lord Cornbury to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 
Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

In the course of several years, in which I have had the 
honour to be chosen vs ithout solicitation, one of th,e repre- 
sentatives of the University in parliament, I have never 
iniputed that choice to any merit of my own, but have al- 
ways undetMood that mark of the favour of the University 
to me, to h ive been the effect of services, which the ability 
and good furtiinc of my ancestors enabled them to perform 
to a society deserving of the best services, and which a so- 
ciety less ilescrviug would Ipng since have forgotten. 

Intent to acquit myself of this great trust to the utmost 
exteJit of my ability, I have considered it, neither as the 
means of cabal, nor of advancement, but as a civil trust, in 
the execution of which, it has always been a circumstance 
particularly agieeable to me, to' find myself the represent- 
ative of a free and independent society; and though I have 
not been able to serve that society in other respects as I have 
wished to do, 1 have served the University, free however 
and independent; independent not only of ambition and of 
interest, but 6f party too, without which there is no inde« 
pendence ; dependent only upon the great maxims of jus- 
tice, and upon the spirit anel forms of the co'hstitution of 
our country. 

It has been in that view particularly, that I have found 
satiblaction in every confirmation of the choice of .me by 
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the University, as a demonstration to myself, hnd to the 
world, of their approbation of the impartiality of iny co]i- 
duct, and which, in that light, has reflected perhaps no* 
dishonour upon themselves. ' • • 

But as I believe from the first, and have long experienced, 
that a trust of such a nature, and so understood, is no light ^ 
undertaking, I have for some time perceived my health 
particularly unequal to that service. Unable to periocm the 
duty of attendance in the House of Commons, unsatisfied to 
let any personal considerations of my own (eve n that of 
health itself) interfere, however necessarily, with tlie ser- 
vices which I owed to the University and to my Country; 
convinced too beyond a doubt, trom some experience, 
that my continuance in the House of Commons woukl pro- 
duce no advantage to either, I please myself in tliinkiiig, 
that I do the best service I can now do to the University, m 
giving* theip an opportunity to make a better choice; and I 
have therefore accepted the honour (which his majesty’s 
goodness would perhaps have conferred on me some years 
ago) of being called up to the barony of my father, in the 
House of Lords. An honour which I have received now 
with the greater willingness, becauseJ had full confidence, 
that I should occasion thereby neither prejudice nor incon- 
venience of any kind to the University, whose interests and 
honour I must ever have at heart, and whose quiet and una- 
jiiinity (ifpossible) I must therefore particularly wish preserv- 
ed upon all occasions, and especially in the exercise of this 
great privilege, in which they have so singularly maintained 
an independence and dignity, so glorious to themselves, so 
exemplary to the rest of the nation, so truly preserving the 
spirit, as well as the forms of the constitution of LngTand. 

In being thus removed from their immediate service, the 
University, 1 hope, will do me the justice to believe, I 
can never withdraw myself from my attachments to that so- 
ciety. For besides personal obligations to myself, which I 
must always acknowledge, I know of what consequence the 
University is, and ought to be, to the good order and to the 
constitution of my country, as well as to the enlightening 
and adorning it. It must therefore ever be my ardent wish to 
see that source of national welfare, unencumbeVed with what- 
ever may interrupt the constant course of real knowledge 
and virtue, which attentive and seiisible dicipline will ever 
produce, and which are so essential to the honour and in- 
terest of the University, and to the service, the happiness, 
and the glory of the kingdom, necessarily to be derived 
jErqin thence. 
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l\i r;:iy situation, I shall never lose sight of these great 
interests, and it will always he the highest satisfaction tome 
to see the real interests of the University pursued by them- 
selves, and advanced by others, as it would be tlie greatest 
happiness to me to approve myself upon all occasions, their 
grateful servant, and their faitlifiil friend. 

With these seiiliments of rny heart I take my leave of the 
University, resigning the trust which they reposed in me, 
and I persuade rnysclf that they will do me the justice to 
believe me, with the greatest gratitude and regard, 

I'licir long obliged anck 

ever faithful servant, 

1768 , SepL CORNBURY 


SIV. From Mj>s Talbot to a new-born child, daughter of Mr. 

Jcdiii Talbot, a son of the J^rd Chancellor. 

\ OIJ are heartily welcome, my dear little cousin, into this 
onquiet world : long may you continue in it, in all the hap- 
piness It can give ; and bestow enough on all your friends, 
to answer fully the iinpatieucc with which you liave been ex- 
pected. INlay you grow up to have every' accomplislniient, that 
your good friend the Bishop of Derryf can already imagine 
in you; and in the mean tiirtc, may you have a nurse with a 
tunable voice, that nuiy i>ot talk an immoderate deal of 
nonsense to you. Y(m are at present, my dear, in a very 
phvlosophical disposition: the gaities and follies of life have 
no attraction for you ; its sorrows you kiiidlj^ commiserate ; 
but, ho’wever, do not suffer them to disturb your slumbers ; 
and find charms in nothing but harmony and repose. You 
have as yet contracted no partialities, are entiredy ignorant 
€f {>arty distinctions, and look with a perfect indifference 
on all human splendor. You liave an absolut6 dislike to the 
Yaiiities of dress; anfl arc likely for many months to ohsen^e 
the Bishop of Bristofs^ first rule of conversation, silence, 
fibougii lompte^ to transgress it, by the novelty and stixinge- 
ness of all tiie objects round you. As you advance farther 
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in life, this philosophical temper will bv degrees \vc;ir oiT. 
The first object, of your adniiration will probably be a can- 
dle; and thence, (iw we all of ns do) you will contract m 
taste for the gaudy and the glaring, witlumt making one 
moral reflection upon the danger of such false admiration 
as leads people, many a time, to burn their fingers. You 
will then begin to shew great pai’tiahty for some very good 
aunts, who will contribute all they can towards spoiling 
you ; but you will be equally fond of an excellent mamma, 
who will teach »you, by her ^example, all sorts ot good 
qualities; only let me warn you of one thing, my dear, and 
that is, do not learn of her to have such an iin moderate love 
of home, as is quite contrary to all the privileges of this 
polite age, and to give up so entirely all those pretty graces 
of whim, flutter, and afl’ectation, which so many charitable 
poets have declared to be the prerogative of our sex. Ah! 
my poor cousin, to what purpose will you boast this prero- 
gative, when yonr nurse tells you, ^vith a pious rare, to 
sow the seeds of jealousy and emulation as early as possible, 
that you have a fine little brother come to put your nose 
out of joint. There will be nothing to be done then, 1 be- 
lieve, but to be mighty good, and prove what, helu‘\e me, 
admits of very little dispute, (though it has occasioned 
abundance) that we girls, however people give themselves 
airs of being disappointed, are by no means to be despised. 
Let the men unenvied shine in public, it is we must make 
their homes delightful to them ; and, if they provoke us, 
no less uncomfortable. I do not expect you, my dcar^ to 
answer this letter yet awhile, but as, I dare say, you have 
the greatest interest with your papa, will beg you to prevail 
upon him, that we may know by a line, (before his time is 
engrossed by another secret committee) that you and your 
mamma are well. In the mean time Lwill only assure you, 
that all here rejoice in your existence extremely ; and that 
1 am, 

My very young correspondent, 

most afl’ectionjjtely yours, 

C. T. 

The pious and ingenious author of the ab®ve letter, who 
died Jan. 9, 1770, aged 48, was the only dauglitcr of Mr* 
Edward Talbot, Arclideacon of Berks andf younger son of Dr. 
7albot, Bishop of Durham. There having been the most 
intimate friendship between him and the late Archbishop 
Seeker, his widow and daughter hved as inmates in his 
grace’s family till his <leath, when he left the interest of 
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13,000l, to them and the surviror of them> and a&emrards 
the whole sum to charitable uses. 

1770, Feh. 


.XV. From Sir Walter Raleigh to Prince Henry, Son of James I. 

London,. Aiig. 12,1611. 

May it please your Highness, 

The following lines are addressed to your Hiffhness, from 
a man who values bis liberty, and a very small fortune in a 
remote part of this island, under the present constitution, 
above all the riches and honours lliat he could any where 
enjoy uilder any other establishment. * 

You see, sir, the ^ctrincs that are lately come into the 
world, and how far tnc phrase has obtained, of calling your 
royal father, God’s vicegerent; w'hich ill men have turned 
both to the dishonour of God, and the imi)eachmei^t of 
bis majesty’s goodness. I’hey adjoin vicegcrency to the idea 
of being all-powerful, and not to that of being all-good. 
His majesty’s wisdom, it is to be hoped, will save him from 
the snare that may lie under gross adulations; but your 
youth, and the thirst of praise, vvfiich 1 have observed in 
yon, may po.ssibly mislead you to hearken to those charm- 
ers, who would conduct your noble nature into tjTanny. 
Be careful, O my prince f hear them not, fly from their 
deceits ; you are in the succession to a throne, from whence 
no' evil can be imputed to you, but all good must be con- 
veybd from you. 

Your father is called the vice|^erent of heaven ; while he 
is good, he is the vicegerent of heaven. Shall man have 
autlKiritv from the fountain of good to do evil? No, my 
prince: let mean and degenerate spirits, which want be- 
nevolence, sl^>pose your power impaired by a disability of 
doing injuries. , If Tvaiit of powder to do ill, be an incajmeity 
in a prince, with reverence be it spoken, it is an incapacity 
be hath in coipmon with the Deity. Let me not doubt but 
all pleas, winch do not carry in them the mutual happiness 
hf prince and people, will appear as absurd to your great 
understanding, as disagreeable to your noble nature. 

Exert yourself, O generous prince, against such syco- 
phants in the glorious cause of liberty; and assume such 
an ambition worthy of you, to secure your fellow-crdhtures 
from St condition as much below that of 
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brutes, as to act without reason is less miserable than to act 
a<|aiiist it. Preserve to your future subjects the tliviuc right 
of being free agents; and to your own royal house the 
divine right of being their bene%ctors. Believe me, my 
prince, there is no other right caii^flow from God. While 
our highness is forming yours^elf fora throne, consider the 
aws as so many common-places in your study of the science^ 
of government; when you mean nothing but justice, they 
are an ease and help to you. This way of thinking is 
what gave men the glorious appellation of deliverers knd 
fathers of their country; this made the sight of them rouse 
their beholders into acclamations, and mankind incapable 
of bearing their very appearance, without applauding it as 
a benefit. Consider the inexpressible advantages which 
will ever attend ybur highness, while you make the power 
of rendering men happy the measure of your actions. 
While this is yoiir impulse, how easily will that power be 
extended. 

The glance of your eye will give gladness, and your 
very sentence have a force of bounty. 'NVhatever some men 
would insinuate, you have lost your subjects when you have, 
lost their inclinations. You arc to preside over the minds, 
not the bodies of men ; the soul is the essence of the man, 
and you cannot have the true man against his inclinations. 
Choose therefore to be the king or the conqueroY of your 
people; it may be submission, but it caunot be obedience 
t)iat is passive. 

I am, Sir, 

Your Highness’s 

most faithful Servant, 

1770, Aug. Walter Raltjgh. 


XVL From Sir John Harrington, concerning his dog. 

• Mu. Urban, 

The inclosed curious and authentic remain of the famous 
Sir John Harrington, not having been discovered at the time 
of the publication of his elegant fugitive pieces in the little 
volume of Nug^ Antiqna, printed at London in 1669, I 
must beg a place for it in your valuable Repository^ where 
it will be preserved, and will, I doubt not, oe truly accept- 
able to many of your readers. 

^ Your occasional correspohdent, 

Antiquariu^ 



So In om Sir John llarringion, concerning his dog. 

Copij of a letter from Sir John Harrington to Prince Ilenr^^ 
son to King James I. concerjiinge his Dogge. 

KclslonCy 'June 14 , 1608 . 

May it pl.^asc your Highnesse to accept in as goocle 
sorte what I now oiibr as it iiath done aforetyme ; and I may 
saie I prde fausto ; but having good reason to thlnke your 
highnesse had go^e will and likinge to reade what others 
have toldc of niy rare dogge, I will even give a brief histo-^ 
ric of his goode deedes and straunge feats ; and herein will 
I not plaie the enrr myselfe, but in goode 'jsoothe relate 
what is no more nor Jesse than bare verity. Although I 
mean not to disparage the deedes of Alexander’s horse, 1 
will match niy dogge against him for good carriage, for if 
he did not bear a great prince on his back, I am bolde to 
saie he did often bear the sweet wordes oj’ a greater prin- 
cosso on liis necke. I did once relate to your Highnesse. 
after what sorte liis tacklinge was wherewithe lie did sojourn 
from my hovv.se at the bathe to Greenwiche Palace, and de- 
liver up to the cowrie there such matters as were entrusted 
to his care. TJiis he hathe often done, and canic safe to the 
hatlie, or my bowse here at Kelstone, with goodlie re- 
turnes from such nobilitie as were pleasede to emploie him; 
nor was it ever tolde our ladie queene that this messenger 
did ever blab ought coiicerninge his highe truste, as others 
have done in more special matters. Neither must it be 
forgotten a.s how he oirce was sente withe two charges of 
sack wine from the bathe to hiy howse, by my man Combe; 
and on bis way the cordage did slackene, but my inistie 
bearer ilid now bear Inmselfc so wisely as to covertly hide 
one flasket in the rushes, and take the other in his teethe to 
the howse, after w^hichc he wente forthe and returnede 
withe the other parte of his burden to dinner; hcrcat yr 
highnesse: may perchance man'clc and double, but we have 
livingc testimonie of those* who wToughte in the heldes and 
espiedc his Cvorkcf, and now live to tell they did muche 
hinge to plaie the dogge and give stowage to the wine 
ihemselvc/, but they did refrain and watchede the passinge 
Ilf this vvliole businesses I need not saie howe muche 
I didc once j^rieve at missinge this dogge, for on 
my journiee Lovvardes Loiidone, some idle pastimers 
did divert^ themselves withe huntinge mallards in a 
ponde, and conveyed him to the Spanish ambassador’s, 
wlierc in a happie Infure after six weekes I did hearc 
of hini; but suclie was the cowrte he did pay to the Don, that 
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Ive was no lesse in jyood lycinge there than at home. Nor 
tlicl the household listen 16 my claim, or challenge, till £ 
rested my suite on the doggpes own proofs, and made him 
performc such fcates before the nobles assembled, as put it 
past doubt that I was his master. 1 did s('nd him to the hall 
in the time of dinner, and made him bringe thence a 
pheasant out the dish, which created much mirthc, but 
much more when he returnede at my coimiiandment to tlie 
table again, and put it again in the same covi^r. flere- 
uith the coinpanie w’^as well content to allowe me my claim, 
and we bothe were well content to acceju it, and came 
homewardes. I could dwell more on Uiis matter, but juhrs 
renovare dolorrm; I will now saie in what manner he died. 
As we -traveled towards the bathe, he leapcilo on my horses 
nccke, and was more carncste in fawninge and courtinge 
my notice than what I had observed for time hacke, and 
after my chidinge his disturbing my passinge forwards, he 
gave me some glances of such allection as movede me to 
cajole him ; but alass he crept suddenly into a thorny brake, 
and died in a short time. Thus I have strove to relicarsc 
such of his deeds as niaie suggest much more to yr high- 
iiesse thought of thjs dog^. But havinge saide sq much 
of him in prose, I will say somewhat too in verse, as you 
may find hereafter at the close of this historic. Now let 
Ulysses praise his dogge Argus, or Tobite be led by that 
clogge whose name doth not appearc, yet could I say such 
things of my Bungey, for so was he styled, as might 
shame them both, ei^er for good faith, clear wit, or 
wonderful deeds; to saie no more than I have said of his 
bearing letters to London and Greciiwiche more than an 
hundrecl miles. As I doubte not but your highnesse would 
love my dogge if not myself^ I have been thus tedious in 
his storic, and againe saie that of all the dogges near j^our 
father’s court not one bathe more love, more diligence to 
please, or less pay tor pleasinge, than him I write of; for 
verily a bone would contente my serv'^ante, when some ex- 
pecte greater matters, or wdll knavishly^’find out a bone of 

contention. , , - i 

I now reste yoiir highnesse friend in all^ service that 

mave suite him. 

" John Harrinqton. 



S3 Fmti SuetH Uenrittla Maria to Charles / 

P. S- The verses above spoken of are in my book of epi- 

{ rranis in praise of my clo^ge Bungey to Momus*. And I 
lave an oxcellente picture curiously limned to remain in 
my posterity. 

1774, Feb. 


XVII. From Queen Henrietta Maria to Charles I. 

My dear heart. 

This bearer, Skipwitb, being come from London with a. 
passport, I have been glad to make use of him, to carry you 
this letter, the subject of which is, that the Lords Say, 
Salisbury, Manchester, Pym, and Hampden, have sent 
this messenger to kiiovv of me, if I will hearken to a peace, 
and induce you to resume the treaty, and grant the terms 
proposed by them at Oxford; and that he could shew so 
many reasons for it, that I would agree to it; and if you 
woufd hearken to the overture, they would send Manches* 
ter, with some other lords, and Hampden and Stapleton, to 
satisfy me ; and have j)romised this bearer, that till his re- 
turn, Essex’s army Jshould not advance ; which I have 
thought for jour scr\ ice. Send me an answer to this letter* 
speedily, what you would have me do, with punctual di- 
rections; and K*t nobody know any thing of it but Culpep- 
pert, fur st crecy is recommended, and on my part, 1 shall 
keep it inv’iulahi j\ 

For/c, this 5th (f Maj/y 1643. 

The same to the same. 

My dear heart, Burliyigton, 2Mh Feb, 1643. 

As soon as I landed, I dispatched Progers to you; but 
having loariicto-tlaj that he was taken by the enemy, fsend 
this bearer to give you an account of my arri\ai, vidvich has 
been very successful, thank God; for as rough as the sea 
was when 1 first crosseef it, it was now as cairn, till I came 
within a few leagues of Newcastle; and oh the coast the 
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a He was a innu of a most aOJtc pencUattoo. 
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Virid changed to N. W. and obliged us to make for Burlipgu. 
ton bay, where, after two days lying in the road, our ca» 
yairy arrived. I immediately landed, and the next morn* 
ing the rest of the troops came in. God who protected. me 
‘at sea, has also done it at land ; ^or this nigot four of the 
parliament ships came in without our knowledge, and at 
4 o’clock in the morning, we had tiie alarm, and sent to the 
harbour to secure cur boats of ammunition; but about an 
-hour after, these four ships began so furious a eaunonaflmg, 
that they made us get out of our beds, and quit the \iilage 
to them ; at least us women, for the soldiers behaved very 
resolutely in protecting the ammunition. I must now piay 
the Captain Bessus, and speak a little of myself. One of 
these ships did me the favour to Bank my house, which 
fronted tiie pier, and before I vias out of bed , the bails 
whistled over me, and you may imagine I did not like the 
music. Every body forced me out, tiie balls heating down 
our houses; so, dressed as I could, I went on fo jt some dis- 
tance from the village, and got shelter in a ditch, like those 
we have seen about Newmarket; but before I could reach 
it, the balls bung merrily over our heads, and a serjeant was 
killed 20 paces from me. Under this shelter we remained 
two hours, the bullets flying over us, and sometimes cover- 
ing us with earthy At last the Dutch Admiral sent 'to tell 
them, that, if they did not give over, he would treat them as 
enemies. This was rather of the latest^d>ut he excused him- 
self on account of a fog. Upon this the parliament ships 
went off; and besides, the tide ebbed, and they would 
have been in shoal water, WV-S soon as they were vv^itndrawn, 

I returned to my house, not being willing that they should 
boast of having driven me away. About noon I set out for 
the town of Burlington, and ail this day we have been land- 
ing our ammunition. It is said, one of the parliament cap- 
tains went before, to reconnoitre my lodging; and 1 assure 
you he had marked it exactly, for he always fired at it. I 
can say, with truth, that by land and sea, I have been in 
some danger, but God has preserved me;. and I confide in 
his goodness, that he will not desert me in other things. I pro- 
test to you, in this confidence I would face cannon, but I 
know we must not tempt God. I must novwgo and eat a 
morsel ; for I have taken nothing to day but 3 eggs, and 
slept very little.” # 

' The same ta the, same. 

As 1. was closing my letter,. Sir Dives is arrived, who 

has told me all that ^passed at Hull : /do not lose courage^ 
VOL. HI. D 
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and pursue the business with resolution, for you must noyf 
shew that you will .make good what you have undertaken; if 
the man who is in the pTcice will not, submit, you have al^ 
ready declared him a traitor. You must have him alive or 
dean ; for there is na joke in all this. You must declare 
yourself; you have shewn gentleness enough, you must now 
shew your hrmness. You see what has happened from not 
having followed your first resolution, when you declared 
the five members traitors; let that serve you for an example ; 
dally no longer with consultations, but proceed to action. ^ X 
heartily wished myself in tiie place of my son James, in 
Hull; I would have thrown the scoundral Hotbam over the 
walls, or he should have ^rown me. I am in such baste to 
dispatch this bearer, that I can write to nobody else. Go 
boldly to work, as I see there is no hope of accommoda* 
tion,*&cV* 

* ^he same to the same. 

MV DEAR HEARt, 

I thought to have sent you this other letter before, but 
the person 1 meant to send it' by, being so useful here 
for your service, I could not spare him' sooner. It is 
chiefly to remind you of your promise to me at Dover, and 
since, by letter, that you would never consent to an accom- 
modation, without i^y knowledge and interposition. As to 
myself, It is of no great consequence, perhaps; but if you 
do not take care of those who suffer for you, it will be your 
ruin; and believe not any shall tell you, that with 
time you may bring them back agaim If you do not in** 
elude them in a general indemnity, they are undone: 1 do 
not say ally for assuredly some will save themselves; what 1 
speak to you about is, for those whom the parliament 
would ruin, because they are too much for you ; as Digby, 
Jermyn, Percy, and Onealf. How absurd would it be to 
pardon those who are in open opposition to ypu, and to for* 
get those who hasre been for you. 1 know this can never 


* This h part of a letter, Snd bas ito dato. Hi'c king made his attempt on 
Hull in April, |64rS. The accounts of it in Clarendon, and Carte's life of the 
jD. of Ormond,' are well worth reading. 

These persons were particularly ^noTtioos, to the parliament ^ the first,, 
for the active part he look in defence of Lord fitrafibrd, against the bill of 
attainder ; the others, for the share they had, at the queen's instigation, in 
the intrigue A»r getting the qfoiy then on fool, and in the north, to declare for 
the king. 
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})iroceed from yourself; but they will persuade you, that 
}*ou should not be obstinate on tliis head ; that individuals 
sbotild not stand in the way of accommodation. That is 
true, in some sense ; but it is of the highest consequence 
to your own honour, not to abandon your friends. You will 
see that the parliament will never give up their creatures } 
and do you think, that if you shew firmness on your side^ 
they will break olf treating on that account? Not in the 
least; they find too much advantage by keeping up a nego« 
tiation^ to break it off for the sake of three or four persons 
It is true, that if you act as you have done^ notwithstanding 
all the promises you have hiade me, you will be the sufferer* 

1 beg of you to observe^ if the parliament recede from any 
thing they have once undertaken ^ if you take the course 
you did last summer in Scotland, adieu to royalty. For my 
part, 1 can endure any thihg, and live as a vasabond^, and 
let you follow the councils of those who think themselves 
wiser than me. If I see any prospect of accommodation, 
you will allow me to send you the terms you should stand 
upon ; if you approve of them, keep them by you ; if not, 
burn them, and say nothing; and let nobodly know 1 have 
sent any such hints ; not even those who used to see my 
letters. 

Adieu dear heart.** 

N. B. The volume containing these letters is marked 
7379 , in the Harleian catalogue. 

1774 , 


XVIII. Letters between the l>u€hess of Kingston and Mr. Foote, 

T HE following letters will afford amusement. It has been 
Usual with Mr. Foote, during the suspension of the Thea- 
tres Royal, to entertain the lovers ot the*drama with some 
new pieces (chiefly of humour) at the Little Theatre in the 
Ha^arket. But unluckily, this year’s perfotmgnce, called 
A Trijf to Calais^ met with a check from the lord chamber- 
lain, who refused to licence it. In hopes, however, of 
softening the rigour of his lordsb'p’s sentence, Mr. Foote 
Wrote to him as follows : 




Dtinsisclle des champs is phrase. 
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lord, I did intend troublinfj your lordsWp with 
an eariier address, but the div after 1 received your pro-^ 
hibitory mandate, I had the "honour of a visit from Lord 
Mounistuart, to whose interposition I find I am indebted 
for your first commands, relative to The 7"np to Calais^ by 
Mr. Cheiwynd, and your final rejection of it by Col. Keen. 

Lord Mountstuart has, 1 presume, told your lordship> 
that be read with me those scenes to which your lordship 
objected; that he found them collected from general nature, 
and Applicable to none but those who, through conscious* 
ness, were compelled to a seif application: to such miuds^ 
my lord, the Whole Duty of Man, oext to the sacred writ- 
iugSi is the severest satire that ever was wrote, and to the s^e 
mark, if comedy directsnot her aim, her arrows are shot in the 
air; for by what touches no man, no man will be mended. 
Lord Mounlstiiart desired that I would suffer him to take the 
play wilh him, and let him leave it with the Duchess of 
Kingston: he had my consent, my lord, and at the same 
time an assurance, that I was willing to make any alteration 
thiit h\.,r grace \vould suggest. Her grae'e saw the play, 
and, in conseque nce, I saw her grace; with the result of 
that interview, I shall not, at this time, trouble your lord- 
ship. It may, pc rhaps, be necessary to observe, that her 
grace could not rliscern, which your lordship, I dare say, 
will readily believe, a single trait in the character of Lady 
Kitty Crocodile, that resembled herself. 

After tills representation, your lordship will, I doubt not, 
permit me to enjoy the fruits of my labour ; nor will you 
think it reasonal>le, because a' capricious individual has 
taken it into her head, that I have pinned her ruffles awry, that 
I should ho punished by a poniard stuck deep in my heart: 
your lordship lias too rniuii candour and justice to be the 
instrument of so violent and ill-directed a Wow. 

Your lordship’s cleierinination is not only of the greatest 
importance to me now, but must inevitably decide my fate 
for the future ; as, after tliis defeat, it will be impossible 
for me to mnstdlr up courage enough to face folly again. 
Between the muse and the magistrate there is a* natural 
confederacy; what the last cannot punish, the first ofiqp 
corrects: out when she finds herself not only deserted by 
ber^ancient ally, but sees him arniod in the defence of her 
.foe^ she has nothing left but a speedy retreat. Adieu tben^ 
my lord, to the stage. Vahat res luikra ; to which I hope 
1 may with justice add, Plaudite^ as, during my cbntinu* 
ance in the service of the pxiblic, I never profited by flat- 
tering their passions, or failiug in with their humours; as^ 
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ilp*o{f all oecaflfions, I have exerted my little iK>wcrs> in^ 
deed, I tho^bt it my duty) in exposing tollies, how much 
soever the favourites of the day; and pernicious prejudices^ 
hovtrever protected and popular. 7'his, thy loui, has been 
donO, if those may be believed* %\h j lip.ie the best riglit to 
ftnow, sometimes with success; let me add toe, that, in 
doing tlin», I never lost niy credit with tiie public, becc^sQ 
they knew I proceeded upon principle, that I disdained be* 
ing either the echo or the instrument of any man, however 
exalted his station, and that 1 never received reward or pro* 
tcction from any other hands than their own. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c. • 

Samuel Foote.’* 

About the same time, Aug, *13, Mr. Footfe wrote as fol- 
lows, to the Duchess of Kingston. 

Madam, a member of the Privy Council, and a friend of 
your grace’s, (he has begged me not to mention his name, btit 
I suppose your grace will easily guess him,) has just left me. 
He has explained to me, what 1 did not conceive, that the 
publication of the scenes in the Trip to Calais, at this junc- 
ture, with the dedicatioii and preface, might be of infinite 
ill consequence to your affairs. 

I really, madam, wish you no ill, and should be sorry to' 
do you an injury. 

I therefore give up to that consideration what neither your 
grace’s olfers, nor the threats of your agents, could obtain j 
the Scenes shall not be published, nor siiall any thing appear 
at my Theatre, or from me, that can hurt jou; provided 
the attacks made on me in the newspapers do not make it 
necessary for me to act in defence of myself. 

Your grace will therefore see the necessity of'^giving 
proper directions. 

. I have the honour to be, &c, 

, North-end, Aug, J13. ' Sam, Footo.** 

• • 

This letter prodaci3(}' the- following spirited answer^ by a 

servant. ' 

» 

To Mr. Foqte. 

Sir, 1 was at dinner when I received your ill-judged 
letter. there is little consideration required, 1 sac'll 
sacrifice a moment to answer it. 

A member of your Privy Councii qim never hope to be of 
a lady’s cabinet,' 

1 > 3 
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I know too well what is doe to my own dignity, to entet 
into a compromise with an extorttonable assassin of private 
reputation. If I before abhorred yon for your slander, 1 now 
despise' you for ybur concessions; it is a proof of thniHi* 
berality of your satire, when you can publish or suppress it 
as best suits the needy coUFeyance of your purse. Yoty 
first had the cowardly baseness to draw the sword, and, if I 
sheath it until I make you crouch like the subservient vassal 
as you are^ then is there not spirit in an injured woman nor 
meanness in a slanderous buffoon. 

Tp a man my sex alone would have screened me from 
Sittack — but 1 am writing to the desrendant of a merry- 
andrew, and prostitute the term of manhood by applying it 
to Mr. Foppe, 

Clothed in my innocence as in a coat of mmh I am proof 
against an host of foes, and, conscious of never having 
intentionally offended a single individual, I doubt not but a 
brave and generous public will protect me from the malevo- 
lence of a theatrical assassin. You shall have cause to re- 
member, that, though 1 would have given liberally for the 
relief of youi necessities, I scqrn to be bqllied into a pur- 
chase of your silence. 

There is something, however, in your pity at yrhiph my 
nature revolts, *^ 1 } me ap offer of pity at Pnee betrays 
your insolence and your vanity. I will keep the pity you 
send until the morning befoieyou are turned off, when I will 
i.'etum it by a cupid with a box of lip-salvr, and a choir of 
choiristers shall ebaunt a stave to your requiem. 

Kingsfon - hduse , Aug . 13. £. KimostoKj 

P, S. You would have received this sooner, but ser- 
vant has been a long time writing it 

To this letter Mr. Foote replied. 

b* 

To THB Duchess of Kinoi^tqn. ,, „ 

Madam, though I have neither time nor inclination tq 
answer the illiberal attacks of your agents, yet a public cot- 
respoudence with your grace is too great an honour for me 
tp decline. •! cannot help dtiuking but it would have bben 

S udent in your grace to have answered my letter before 
oner, or at least postponed it to the cool hour of thq 
morning; you would then have found, that I have volun- 
tarily gianted that request which you bM endeavoured, by 
Eo many different ways, to obtain. 
fA>rd Moanjatuart, ror wl^ose amiable qualitie# I have the 
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highest respect, und whose name your agents jSrst very unne-' 
Cessarily produced to the public, must recollect, when I 
bad the honour to meet him at Kingston-houae, by your 
grace’s appointment, that, instead of begging relief from 
your charity, I rejected your splendid offers to suppress the 
Frip to Calais* ivith the contempt they deserved. Indeed, 
madam, the humanity of my royal and benevolent master, 
and the public protection, have placed me much above the 
reach of your bounty. 

But why, madam, put on your coat of mail against me ? 
I have no hostile intentions. Foljy, not vice, is the game 
I pursue. In those scenes which you so unaccountably ap- 
ply to yourself, you must observe, that there is not the 
slightest hint at the little incidents of your life. I am hap- 
py, madam, however, tohearthat your robe of innocence 
IS in such perfect repair; I was afraid it might have been a 
little the worse for tne wearing: may it hold out, to keep 
you warm the next winter ! 

The progenitors your grace has donr» me the honour to 
give me, are, I presume, merely metaphorical persons, and 
to be considered as the authors of iny muse, and not of my 
manhood : a merry-andrew and a prostitute are no bad poet- 
ical parents, especially for a writer of plays; the first to 
give the humour and mirth, the last to furnish the graces 
and powers of attraction. 

If you mean that I really owe my birth to that pleasant 
connection, your grace is grossly deceived. My father was^ 
in truth, a very useful magistrate, and respectable country 
gentleman, as the whole county of Cornwall will tell you ; 
my mother, the daughter of Sir Edward Goodert', Bart, 
who represented the county of Hereford : her fortune was larg^ 
and her morals irreproachable, till your grace condescended 
to stain them; she was upwards fourscore years old when 
she 4ied, and, wliat will surprise your grace, was never 
married but once in her life, J am obliged to your grace lor 
your intended piesent on the day, as you politely e^npress it, 
when I am to be turped off— But where will your grace get the 
cupid to being ^the lip-sal vel — that family, I am afraid, has 
iong qtiited youraervice. 

Pray, madam, is not J— — n the name o^your female 


* To iavalidate fact the Bev. John Forster has made au aiBdavit 
hefore Sir John Pieldingr, importies* that, after some cotprersaiion with Mr. 
Foote on the liepropriety of publishing the piece in question, Mr. Foote said» 
that, unless the Duchess of Kingston would giro him SOOOU he would publish 
the *4^^ to QMtg with a p^e&ce and dedipaticti to her graocb 

P ^ 
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confidential secretary? and is she not genei ally clothed la 
black prticokts made ontof yoof weeds ? • , j 

I fan'cv V''”’’ {trace took the nint when yon last resided at 
Koine; you heard there, Isunpose, of a certain' Joan, who 
was once elerted a pope, and, in humble imitaiioH, hate 
converted a pious narson into a chambermaid. • Ihe sciicme 
is new in this country, and has, doubtless, its particular 
pleasures. That you may never want the bsnejil of Ike i lei gf, 
in evpiy emergence, is the sincere wisli ot your grace a 
most devoted humble serviiit, 

1775, Aug. Samue t Foo FF.” 


XIX. Letter containing Strictures bn Gray’s Posthumous Works, 


^Ir. Urban, 

ObSFIRVING that you sometimes admit Latin letters into 
your excellent Miscellany, I send you one in that language, 
(lately written to a friend,.) containing free strictures on 
iMmeof Mr.Gviiy's poiit humous pieces. If \ ou think it likely 
w afford any enteriaiumcnt to your classical readers, you 
will, ptrhap*, allow it a place in your next Magazine; if not, 
you will oblige the writer by suppressing it* 

Caerhaes, * Cornwall, Sept. 21, Q* 

S. D. 

Ego vero, Vir Amicissime, vehcmenlcr gaudet) niidius 
quartus cognu\isae cx iiteris tuis, gregem itiodo To tuuni 
invisurum tuisse wotfttva ; plus adeo gavisurus, sibonuni 
hoc consilium, ut primum potueris, eff’ectum dederife; ^ ^ 

De posthmms Graii sniptis rectius 1 e nitilto atqudV^myt- 
statuisse puto,’ qUam quidem iis cursim rafjtimqiie 
quodammodo Idgendis ipse statueram. Concinnavf p^orro 
comparatioiieiii q*iaudam, parum feliccm earn ct male 
sanam, Odes hujusce Graii, 

^frbaras, ades aditure mccum, Kc, 
cum fforatii Ode, meliita quidem ilia, 

Ulla si juris tibi pojerati. Hie. 

■* 

totam utique Venerem spirante, quiciim altera ea nil nisi 
metrum habet Cvuumuife ; istms interim immemor, ut jure 
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quls* suspicari posset, quam Septimio* suo Romanus dicavit 

1 )oeta, qiiaraque Anglus rile noster ex professo imitabatnr, 
[nsigneiii plane prappfopcri, et currentc calamo, baud satis* 
ad aniussiin exact! Judicii errorcni ! 

Dc Agrippina vero i Jom tceiini Sv utio. Nihil hic simplex 
nudumque; nullus adeo verus jiatura? color, nulla vox; sed 
compta, sod fucata, sod aroessitdt omnia. In scenaiii prodit 
princeps temina, mca quidem sententia fominaruin hand 
iW absiniilis nostratium, t compositis, crispisque 

ciiicinnis” — purpurata* probe ac purpiirissata probe — t “cn-» 
niatilc et pluniatile,” ambitiobaniiniiim ornaineata, socuni 
I’eliit in jj^ompam trahens; perindc quasi *T^rima fueiit et 
prgecipua imporati'icis Romanse laus, (ut alia translatione 
ntar)’ defclaniatorio quodam tonarc eloqiiio, atqu(' ore ro- 
tunefo loqni: Hanc qindem pol Agripphwm. sirut mihi 
videtur, in spongiam"^'^ potius oporiuit, quon)- 

admodum fere dfe AjacC suo dixit quondam per jocum Au^- 
gu^fusy quam in publicuni promi. 

Nc^que alitcvforsan de Literis plerisque Graiiy prosa c^ra- 
tione conscriptis, aqn ns rerum fustimator judicarit. Jiidi-# 
cet certo lews admodum esse cas futilcsque, noc sbnpiici 
demum lectione, nedum G?wb scriplore dignas. Non po>- 
siiin tanicn quin ex htfc qiialicunque censura paiicas quasdaia 
c Gallia Italiaque missas lubens excipiam. Rc( i«c cnlnx 
sunt, pulchrap et jucunda; ; non in ostentaiionem ilia nescio 
qiiarum facoliarum illiberalium, sod ad animi lilx'iam 
quandam obicetationem compositaj, omnique gratia? ac 
venustcitis laudo cimmlatie. Quin* ct res, loca, personas, 
varios homiiuun mores, variaque oorum stndia,,insutiita, vitas 
dolinimcnta; ad hoc, speciosaquotqnot fere sint bis in terris 
naXuTO niiracula, et qiiidqnid denique oculornm nspiam 
auriumve judicio subjiciaUir, lam pune ac dilucide, tani- 
qnc vivis egregiisque cotoribus his in lilcris expnmi ceriii- 
inus et depingi, ut, inter legendas eas, magis clarc prope 
singula inente liceat cogitaiioiieque percipei'e, quam si rue- 
dii5 ipsi m rebus versaremur. 

Haud scio an Iqngiori Te fuerim epistola moratiirus, dic- 
turusque qnam mihi vidoatur Graius in Latino sciendo atque 
ficribehdo deus, hi laudepi istiusmodi et parvi Te faccre 
v'iderein, mihiqge deesshnl on^hia fallacis mcmtiriai subsidia. 
Nam n^g Littletonus hic, nec AktsvvortbiMa^amicani pra^bet 


^ Septimi, Gudes aditme mecum, tCc. 

f Voces PJaiitins, qiiibus muliebrem in Ofnatii luxum Jepide pingft PoeU. 
[Truculent* Act. II. Sc. Epidic* A. II, S, H.] * 

1 Suetonius in Octavipf * 
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Mr Vt.' VeritUy to itr. C. Christian. 

o['rm , isno vero ne Colesins qtiidem. Ne mireris igitur, 
Vir bii iia.ni;ssiine, si p'lre minus, aut minus polite, loquar, 
qni vi\* Latine loqui sciaoi. Vale. IX. Kai. Septembtis. 

J775, Oct. 


XX. Fr<Hn Mr. George Vertue, to ^Ir. Charles Christian, conccfta« 
log Milton's Portrait. 

Mh. Christun, 

PflAY inform mvLord Harley that I have, on Thursday last, 
soen the daughter of Milton the poet. I carried with roe 
two or three different prints of Milton's picture, vshich she 
immediateU knew to bo like her fathet; and told roe her 
inotber-in-law (if living in Cheshire) had two pictures of 
him, one when be was a sehool-boy, and the other when he 
was about ttventy. She knows of no other picture of him, 
because she was several years in Ireland, both before and 
after his death. She was the youngest of Milton’s daughters 
b)> his first wife, and was taught to read to her father several 
languages. 

Mr. Addison was desirous to see her once, and desired she 
w-ould bring with her testiroontals of being Milton’s daugi iter, 
hut as soon as she came into the room he told her she 
needed none, her face having much of the likeness C|f the 
pictures he bad seen of him. 

For my patt, I find the features of her fkce very much 
<ike tlie prints. I shewed her the painting I have to engrave, 
which she believes not to be her lather's picture, it being 
of a brqwn complexion, and black hair, and curled locks. 
On the contrary, be was of a fiiir complexion, a little red 
in his checks, and light brown lank hair. 

17T6, May. Geqrgb Vertite. 


* ^cfcl$ ▼enoTs bo lasiqiie grorem egomet quoqnc videar is 

me lure rensiiram, qualcm jam olinfk oommeruiwe diatur A* AlbiBiifi» 

qoi ** Kes Komanas'^ Romanuf oratlone Qraca scriptitavit.” ViJe sis hano 
fisbcllan) Apud A. porquam elcgankeiv mou 

9uo> Damtaui* * < 
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XXL Prom the Rer. Dr. SDnhope^ Detn of Canterbury^ tp Mr. 

Bowyer. 


Good Mr. Bowyeb, ZrwiJtam, Jan. 31 , 1712 . 


It is with very great concern, that I heard of the sad dis- 
aster befallen jou*. You and your family haie been in 
great part the subject not only of my wakimr, but even of 
my sleeping, thoughts, from the moment the ill news reached 
me. You aie a person of understanding and religion, 
enough J persuade myself, thoroughly tobelu^ve, that second 
causes havea wise director, and that nonex>f our calamities are 
the effect of chance. This thought, I doubt not, you pnrf 
sue throogh all its just consequences, such as may woik in 
you a true Christian resignation to God*s afflic ting provi- 
dence, and render you contented tinder your loss, nay even 
thankful for it, not only on account of tbe lives which have 
been saved,*but also of the excellent fruits this afflif'tion may, 
and, I hope, will, produce, by your improvement of it. 
for surely humbling one's self under the Almighty’s hand; 
such a dread of his power and justice as may increase the 
fear of offending htm ; less affection for, and no manner of 
trust in, the enjoyments of this world; and a more eagt^r 
desire and endeavour after those in a better state, of which 
we may rest secure that they cannot be taken from us, are 
very natural and becoming consequences of so sad and sud- 
den a calamity. You, God be praised, have the comfort of 
being tar from the condition of those wretches, whom the 
world liatli reason to think marked out for vengeance. But 
each of us, wfio looks into himself, will find more than 
enough there, to justify the severest dispensations toward 
bini. > Or, if it were not, whiclByetaiwajs will be, so; the 
are not above the improvement of their virtues* of 
which gieat adversities are an eminent exercise and proof. 

The post waits, and I must hasten* My heart bleeds for 
your poor wife. God sanctify this trouble to yqu both; and 
give you the piety and the reward of thos^ saiqts, who take 
joyfully the spoiling of theirgoods, knowing in themselves, 
that they have a better lapd more eqduriiig ^ub^tance 
beaven.** ' *• 


Tam^ 


Vour siocer^riend antf Servant, 


1777, Nov. 


Geo. Stanhope. 


* The total destruction of his prmtins-sfltee, and ell bi^ piopcrty, by s 

cstomitvus fire, Jan. 90 ^ 17 124 9 . 
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Mr. I'rran*, 


\ OU receive herewith six originul letters containing spme 
ptirtieulars which I cannot but think cm ions. If they apjX'rik’ 
lo you n the binie light, you will print them in journe\t. 


Youi’b, &c* 


EUGE>^IO^ 


LETTER L 


Rev. Mr. Turner to the Rev. Mr. Bonwicke. 


St. John's College^ Cambridge y Dec. 31 , ITOG. 
Sir, 

My absence from college has been very prejudicial to mjf 
interest; and to regain it, it is absolutely necessary to stay, 
till the election is o\er, which will be ahout the latter end 
cf March : if you caa sii^jply mj placc"*^ till that time, I wdll 
rctun; if not, I can send another (though not upon the 
s?nue temns that I hach) You are sensible, sir, 1 believe, 
that I had never stayed so jong with you, or at least had 
never promised to return, had fiiot a great respt'ct to your 
person, well as your cannot : but if my ab^v'uce till Lady- 
day be extremely prejudicial to j our interest, 1 \»ill sacri- 
fice iny own to ser\ e yours, and I desire yon to believe that 
tliere is none in the world that more heartily studies and 
wislies your ^ood, than your servant, 

^ R. Turner, 

^ The death of some of onr fellows has been strangely 
foretold by an apparitiori of one of our fellows th'at died four 
erfirve year* a^vo, and is attended by such notable circum- 
rtances as put it past all doubl ; but’ I am in haste, and can- 
tiot give you a parttcukr account of it. You will have it, t 
believe from Mr. Iluglics'l;, veiy shortly; if uot, I will give 
you an account pC it la my jaext, ^ 

. ;#.• 

or t?5 tWi* schooT’wTitc^i IT tKcn Teept at Hca Jlcy in Surry, 

t , AUud ng to hi!» suiivongs 4e % non*^urur. 

Fellow of Jesub college. Sec ktt. II, 
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li<:tter U. 

Rev. Mr. Hughes to the Rev. Mr. Bonwickc. 

Jiesus College^ Jan. 9, 1705-7. 

Dear Sir, 

» ' -W 

. I CANNOT but return you many thanks for your very kind 
letter, and assure you tliat I shall think myself as hap{>y in 
your keeping up this correspondence, if you think it worth 
your while, as you cd,n possibly do. I promised Mr. Tufikt 
that I would write to you long before this; hut this Christ- 
mas time has so diverted me, that 1 was forced to defer it 
till after the holidaj s. We have no manner of news stirring 
at Cambridge that is worth sending you. Dr. Turner, ot 
G reenwich*, has lately put on an uiibwer to the pretended 
Rights of the Churcht. I have not read it myself but C 
heard from a very good judge, that it was no coiitemptible 
piece; and that, if it had been in better times, the doctor 
would have wrote an excellent book. I hear, likewise, Uiat 
Dr, Potter, autlior of the Greek Antiquities, and now 
chaplain to his Grace of Canterbnr} , fTenison, j js just 
publishing an answer to ilf. I ^vish to God il snbslan- 
tially answered (though I must ingenuously confess I do not 
much expect it at present;) for the Wing j)arty tnimiphs 
upon it at a strange rate, and some do not stick to say that 
it IS nnanswcrabie. Mr. Prdfessor \V^hisl()n is chosen to 
preach Boyle’s lectures for this next year. His subject is 
^upon tire ^expletion of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment^; a very nice subject, and worthy of a grout master; 
and, indeed, I believe Mr. W. is equal to it in all tlir parts. 
1 expect great things from him. Tliesc arc all tho scraps 
that I could pick up to* entertain you withal; and, indeed, I 
should have been obliged to have ended wTtli half a^lctter, 
had notan unusual story come seasonably into my relief. 

One Mr. Shaw, formerly fellow of St. .lohii’s college, an^ 
late minister of a college living||, widiiu twelve miles of 


’’ ♦ Vicar of that parish, residentiary of Lincoln, and prebendary of Canlyi- 

bury. He died 1520. * 

f This rernarkable tract (which orcnsioiicd a lung controversy, greatly 
alarmed the clergy, and was ordered byfth<? Jlou^c ofCotumoiH, in 1710, U) he 
burnt in the same flames with Dr. Sncbeverell’s sermon) was wntten by Dr. 

. Matthew Tilidal. See a note on 1c|ter V. 

J “A Discourse of .Church Government, Oaef. 1707 ” 

^ They were afterwards firinted under the title of, The Accomplibhnient of 
icriptfire Prophecies. ^ 

II Soulderiiv 
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Oxford, ad he' was sitting one night by himself, smoaking at ' 
pipe, and reading, observed somebody to open the door: ^ 
he turned hack, and saw one Mr. Nailer^ a feHow*collegian, ' 
an iiitiiiiate friend, amd who had been dead five years, come 
into the room. The gentleman came in exactly in the same 
dress and manner that he used at college. Mr.' Shaw was 
something surprisedLat first; but in a Ittue time recollecting ^ 
hiiDscIfi he desired him to sit down : upon which Mr. N. 
drew a chair, and sat hy .him; they had a conference 
of about an hour and an half. The chief of the particulars 
were these; he told him, *^that he was sent to give him 
warning of his death, which wodld be in a Very short time;^* 
and, ir I mistake hut, be added, that his death would be * 
sudden. Hementioiied, likewise,severdlothersof St. John’s, 
particularly the famous Auchard, who is since dead. Mr. S. 
asked if he could not give him another visit: he answered 
no, alleging, that his time allotted was but three days, 
and that he had others to see, who were at a great distance.” 
Mr. Shaw had a great desire to inquire about his present 
condition, but was afraid to mention it, not knowing how it 
would be taken. At last he expressed himself in this man- 
ner : *‘Mr. N. how is it with you in the other world?” he ; 
answerc^d with a brisk and chearful countenance, *^very 
w^'H”. Mr. Shaw proceeded and asked, “ are there any of * 
our old friends with you?” he replied, ‘^not one.” After 
tiieir discourse was over, he took his leave and went out. 
Mr. Shaw offered to go with him out of the room ; but he 
beckoned with his hand that he should stay where he ws^. 
Mr. Nailor seemed to turn into the next room, andso went off 
This Mr Shaw the next day made his will, the conference . 
had so far affected him ; and not long after, being takert 
with an apoplectic fit while he was reading the divine 
service, he fell out of the desk, and died immediately after. 
Ho was ever looked upon to be a pious man, and a good 
scholar; only sonve object, that be was inclinable to me- ^ 
lincholy. He told this story himself to Mn Groves, fellow.’;, 
of St. .lohn’s, *and a particular friend of his, and who lay at " 

his house last.SLiuamcr - — 

Mr. G. upon his return to Cambridge, met with one of his 
college who tdld him that Mr. Auchard was dead, who wa9 
particularly \mentioned by Mr. Shaw. He kept the business 
secret, till, bearing of Mt. Shaw’s own death, he told^the , 
whole story. Reis & person far pnougb from inventing siich . 
a story ; and he tells it laall companies without anymann^ef 
variation. Wear*? niightily^lieided’^out»% atQatfibndg'^J^me 
heartily embracipg it, and others rejecting it as a rid.culpus 
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Btoryt and the effect of spleen and nelancholy. For my 
own part, I must acknowledge myself one of those who 
believe it, having not met with any thing yer sufficient to 
iniralidate it. As to the little sceptical objections that are 
generally used upon this occasion, they seem to be very 
weak in themselves, and wtll prove of dangerous conse- 
quences, if applied tomatten of a more important nature;. 

J am, dear Sir, 

yours, most sincerely, 

' J. ^ 

IKr. TUmer is very well, and I hope in a fair prospeat of a 
fellowship. 


LETTER in. 

Mr. Tuner to Mr. Bonwicke. 

Ccanbrulge, Jan. 21, 1706-7. 

Sift, 

T^ERE is a circumstance relating to the story of the appari- 
tion, which adds a great confirmation to it; which i suppose 
Mn Hughes did not tell you. There is one Mr. Caitwrigut*, a 
Member of Parliamentf, a man of good credit and integrity, 
-an intimate friend of Mr. Shaw's, who told the same stoiy 
with Dr. Groves (which he had from Mr. Shaw) at the Abp. 
of Canterbuiy's table: but he says further, that Mr. Shaw 
told him of some great revolutions in state, whioh he will 
not discover, being either obliged to silence hy Mr. Shaw, 
or concealing them upon some prudent and politic reasons. 

*Mr. Bennett is publishing a book in vindication of set iorms 
of prayer^, where he proves that the primitive Christians 
never had any but precomposed set forms: and he advances 
one paradox, that those very arguments which the Dissent- 
ers use for a separation ace great reasons why the\ should 
conform. 


♦ Of Aynho. 

4 For Northmmptoathli*. 

7 TbMwaiprmMdatCainlirhlse, iii8To.l707, and entitled "A brief History 
of the joint me otprecompeeed wt Forms of Prayer,*' &c. Mr. Bennett pabliih- 
ed many other tbeolosichl tracts He was then Rector oi St. James’s, in U ilches. 
ter, and bad been Fclloa of St John’s College. Cambrid.,r. His wn Tboni<i% 
U.B. died tomd yw>* ago one of the Eequire Btadels of that I oim rsitv, end 
bie ftandkon John Banaatt, Am. (pa* kviw.} K«tbaii.stmd. in Hettford- 

»bir#. ' "T 
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Mr. Wbi»ton preaches Boyle’s lectures; he has lately piil 
out ,1 coji uoiit upon the Revelations'*^, from whence he 
proves that the Turks shall never make war with the empe^ 
tor or any other Ctin.^tian pHnee, orat least, if they do, 
mu^i meet vr}tl a terrible defeat; and' that the pope (the 
whore of B.) must imnbie down in a few years. 1 wis!^ sir, 
you woull write tv letter to Mr. Brown, tomake him-wTirMi 
and vigoroii^ in my interest. I do not i»i the least question 
hiil friciulslup. but I believe a letter from you would be of 
great lorce with liim; or if you could procure a letter from 
Mr. Keisoiit to Mr. RoperJ, it would be a great kindness : 
but wUetiicr I succeetl or no, you tuay certainly. expect'tne 
(setting asidt acrideuts which I cannot arm against) 
diateiy after the election. 

Your humble servant, 

R. TuRNtn. 

LETTER IV. 

Mr. Turner to Mr. Bonwicke. 

Cambridge^ Feb, 22, 1706-7. ' * 
Sir, 

Mr. Smith, one of our fellows, a camp chaplain, lately 
sent to our niaster|| an account of a letter from the master of 
Malta to the French King, which is as follows:* ‘‘We, the 
igroat master of St. John’s ‘of Jerusalem, and great Duke of 
.Anciterre, have'roceived information from our ambassadors? 
;at Bab\lon, tnatin tliat kingdom, at a villaj* e called Fifs- 
boyn, lliere was brouglit-to-bcd a women ot extraordinary 
beauty (the father not known) of a son uiore inclined to 
black than white, his neck short, his Iread sharp, long teeth, 
.his nose Hat, he spoke distinctly, and w'alkcd when he was 
but eight days old ; he said lie was the Messias, the son 6f 
Cod, in whom alone wc must believe; oiw> ambassadors have 
both heard qnd seen him with a great deal of wonder: ai tfie 
day of his birth were .seen most amazing sigiis in the skies, 
avast' eclipiie'^f'the'sun at uooni a dragon carrjIngTiiTiU 
mouth a It^ice of fire, two griffins tearing tb pieces an bid 
man, an eagle carrying a child upon |ii$ wings, and a gr^t 


« Eisay on the^Hevc1atif>n of St. John. 
•h^The celob{^t|:d c 

t FcUaw ot bU Johu'6. 

Dr. Jcukuu 
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tiiany other frightful sights; the rivers overtlowing, the 
house where he was born seemed all fire, and then dis- 
appeared: and this child, being asked tho reason of theso 
prodigies by our ambassadors, answered ‘Mt was to warn the 
world of the traverses ami eternal t jnnenlo chat would full 
upon all that would not believe in him.” On tlie day he 
was born was found an earthen statue, with this inscription, 
You may liere see the day of his birth.” This child has 
raised the dead in the presence of our ambassadors, has 

! >’iven sight to the blind, made the deaf to hear, and tlie 
amo to walk, and cures all sorts of diseases. The people 
of tliat country adore him, the wise men believe in him, all 
tliat refuse are massacred without nictcy; there was Jjtard, 
300 leagues round, the voice of angels, who sung these 
words, “prepare to rticcive that sou who was proniis^ 3 ’ou.” 
AH doctors and reasonable pnople in this country certainly 
believe him to hb the real Antichrist, and prove it to be so 
by the Ntnv 'IVstamciit ; he understands all sons of lan- 
guages, and disappears very often, and rais(!s himself in ihe 
air quite out of sight. Before wo would believe the strange 
news, we had a convocation of our clan, and by tlu ir ad- 
vice we wrote to our ambassadors at Babylon, u!io con- 
firmed all that was writ to be true, and added several tilings 
not here inserted. 

This storj’^ meets vYitli v^ery little credit among us ; and 
some are of opinion that it is forged by Jesuits, on purpose 
to remove Antichrist from Rome to Babylon. 

Tho Oxonians have received a letter from tlie Geneva 
divines, in whicli they complain of a great many unchristian 
calumnies and black aspev.sions thrown upon their church 
by the English : they little expected (ijicy say) such severe 
usage from our church, of which their two great founders, 
Calvin and Beza, had so venerable an esteem, and whose 
constitution they think is pure, ])rimitivc, and apostolical: 
it is not their choice, but their misfortune, that their eccle- 
siastical constitution is not the same with ours; but, if ever 
their circumstances will permit a reformathin, ifrsliall he after 
the model of the English churcli : they lamcmt that they 
have no bishops in their church, and despair of ever having 
any, because a monarchy in church would natfirally intro- 
duce one in state, which will never agree with the republic 
of Geneva: they are ashamed that our dissenters should 
take shelter under them, and draw an argument i’rom the 
example of the church of Geneva to vindicate their separ- 
ation from the church of p]nglarid; ^hey account our dis- 
senters black schisinaticks ; and for that reason, vvheuauy 
VOL. ni. E 
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from Geneva come to England, they always communicate 
with oiir established church, and never with the separate 
congregations. 

Tiiis letter we expect will be printed very shortly, with 
an answer to it. 

There has been a quarrel at Cains college, between the 
master, Sir John Ellis, and the fellows, about the power of 
the master in elections : he challenged a negative voice 
from a dubious clause in one of their statutes, which is tliis. 

The seniors shall elect a fellow with the consent of the 
master :*’ but at last he confirmed the election the seniors 
iiad made, and so the breach was made up. 

We hear Sir W. Dawes is to be Bishop of Chester. I 
have but little hopes of a fellowships for there are so many 
candidates my seniors, that nothing will do but a singular 
interest and very meritorious qualifications. 

I am your humble servant, 

ll. Turner. 

Mr. Naylor had the character of a downright, honest, good- 
natured man, and a good scholar. He drank a glass of claret 
pretty frequently, yet I believe very rarely to excess. 


LETTER V 

Mr. Hughes to Mr. Bonwickc. 

Jesus College^ Jug, 14, 1707. 

Dear Sjr, 

I HAVE been along while in your debt; so long, that I 
am afraid by this time you imagine 1 have quite forgot you. 
Indeed you had heard from me sooner, but that I have all 
along entertained thoughts of making a step to London ; 
and then I fully intended to wait upon my good friends at 
Headly* But since I find that my affairs will not permit ni^ 
to come to Lpndop this summer, I immediately thought of 
writing to you. Mr. Beimet was in Cambridge last week, 
and I had the happiness to enjoy a large share of his. con- 
versation. yis book about set forms of prayer will come 
out about Michaelmas. He there asserts, that not only the 
primitive ohurcli constantly used set precomposed forms of 
prayers, but that even our Blessed Saviour and his apostles 
never joined in any public prayers but such as were precom- 
posed. This is more than any patron of set forms luis ever 
ventured to assert, and which many worthy persons and 
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I 

gri^at friends to a liturgy- are amazed at. You very well 
know that it has been ever granted by tlie greatest of our 
disputants, that iii the primitive ehurcii there were Xacia-fiure^ 
TTfoerevx^i (gifts of prayer,) which are now no more to be ex- 
pected than the power of working miracles. It is veiy re-- 
markable that St. Chrysostom is the first author that men- 
tions this XapKT/xa and whicli later writers have 

blindly borrowed from him without examining into the rea- 
sons of the thing. I have frequently talked with Mr. B. 
upon this subject, and have seen some of the sheets; and I 
am verily persuaded that he will be able to establish his point 
against all opposition of the priesthood.” — I have been at last 
prevailed upon to undertake an edition of St. Chrysostom ,vcp5 
ieputrcdifif and I would beg the favour of you to send me your 
octavo edit* I want a small volume to lay by me, and the 
Latin version may be of some service to me, if I correct 
the interpretation of Fronto Ducteus. I will take particular 
care of your book, and return it with interest. — Bishop 
Wake is in a very ill state of health, and is come to Cam- 
bridge to his sister’s for the better convenience of having 
the doctors about liimf. I saw Mr. .Archbold about a fort- 
night ago, who was then very well. 

This is all the little news that Cambridge affords at pre- 
sent, and therefore I am obliged to be shorter than otherwise 
1 would, for want of materials. I question not but this let-, 
ter, as short as it is, will find a kind reception, when you 
consider that it comes from one who is, with the utmost sin- 
cerity, 

Beat Sir, 

your very much obliged, 

and humble Servant, 

J. HuciilE^. 


LETTER VL 
Mr. Bonwicke to his wife.. 

My dearest, 

You were thinking,' quickly after dear Ambrosc^s deaths 
that an account of his life might be of some Benefit to the 


* A second edition of this was published at Cambridge, in Greek and Latin, 
with notes, and a preliminary dissertation against the pretended Rights of the 
Church, See. in 1712. A* good English translation of St. Chrysostom, On the 
Priesthood, was published by the Rer. John Biyice, M. A. in 1760. 

f He lived, however, to be Archbishop of Canterbury, and till tile yter 
1737. 
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From Lord Carteret to the Earl of Oxford. 

worhl. I have here drawn it up as well as I could : if any 
lliiuj^ ujaterial be omitted, dear by your direction, 

vyill bc.able to suppiy it. He, tlierctore, must be let into 
the secret; and I depend upon you two, that it shall for 
ever be a secret to all the world beside, who was the author. 
He must therefore take the trouble of transcribing it as 
soon as he conies hither after my death, for which I bequeath 
hitn the two inclosed guineas: and if my dear friehd Mr. 
Roper be living, 1 would have that copy^ be shewed him by 
Jemmy as of his^owu motion, and wholly submitied to his 
judgment, to be altertnl as he shall think fit. I would have* 
iny good Iricnd Mr. Browne’s consent likewise procured (if 
ii ma y be) for the publishing his letter in this account. And 
if Mr. Jaeksoiit and Mr. NewtonJ; are vviiiiu<;‘ to make any 
alterations in their verses, pray lot it be done before they are 
published. 

I hope, my dearest, you will be at the charge of printing 
it liaiidsomely ; and if your bookseller be ibitiifnl, it is pos- 
sible that charge may be made up to you again in a little 
time. You will, 1 know, think it proper that the master of 
the college, Mr. Roper, ?dr. Baker, and Mr. Verdon, dear 
Ambrose’s special benefactors, should be presented with 
these better bound than ordinary; and that Jemmy should 
give his tutor one handsoiiiely bound, and distribute about 
a score among the lads where he thinks they may do 
most good. I am sorry I must bequeath you both" this 
trouble; hut if by this means one soul be gained, your re- 
ward will be great. However, I hope oui good God will 
graciously accept the honest intention of us all, through 
the merits of our blessed Saviour Jesus, Amen. 

1778, Dec, and SuppL 


XXI IL From Lord Carteret to the Earl of Oxford. 

Mr. Urban, 

The naraes^ubscribed to the four letters I now transcribe 
for you, exclusive of the anecdotes they contaiu, urcasuf- 
licieiit apology for the trouble now given you l)y' 

Eugenio. 


* Another of liis sons. 

f l.ji|hrcnce Jackson, A. B. Yhese were printe’d, 
Mr, Newton’s verses arc still in -MSL 
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LETTER T. 

To Mr. Hurley, at Cb. Cli. in Oxford. 

Sm, Leafy Aug. \ey \1Z2. 

I NOW write at a venture, for I am not sure tliis will find 
yon. 1 can never tliink that you are g^ot quietly again to 
Ch. Ch. whilst the aifairs of state are in such agitation: and 
if you are not, I will not advise you to go, I ratlier could 
wish that, as you imitate Apollo in some things, you tvould 
;ilso imitate his tree — 

Parnassia laurus 

Parva sub ingen ti matris se subjicit umbra.” 


T need put no comment to decypheu' my meaning. You 
will pardon my making use of so rural an image. Some- 
times one may compare great things to little without dimi- 
nution. 

When I know where you are, I will tvrite again. 


Yours, 


Cartkret. 


LETTER II. 


To the Earl of Oxford. 


My loro, 


Aug. 1, 1732, 


Having heard that your lordship has several curious 
manuscripts of Homer, I take the liberty to acquaint you 
that Dr. Bentley has lately revised the whole works of Ho-' 
mer, which are now ready for the press with his notes, some 
of which I have seen, and are very curious ; and he desires 
leave to collate your manuscripts upon some suspected 
verses in our present editions. If your lordship will he 
pleased to let the doctor have the manuscripts for a short 
time for that purpose, I shall be obliged to you. 1 have 
set the doctor at work; and would be glad to procure such 
;issistance as he desires, that he may have norexcuAC not to 
proceed. If your lordship has no Objection to this request, 
you will let him have the manuscripts to be perused at 
Cambridge, upon his application to you. •! desire the 
honour of au answer, that I may acejuaint the doctor wntli it. 
As you are a known cncouragcr ol learning, and learned 
yourself, I hope this request will not he disagreeable to 
you. 1 am, rny lord, with the groat jsl respect, your lord- 
chip's ihost humble and most obedii^nt servant. 

Carteret, . 


£ 3 



' From Bishop Jtterhury. 
LETTER Iir. 

To the same. 


My lord. 


. March S, 17-32-3. 

mo Seven f Spodness in sending 

mo tiie eleven of Homer and relating to him and for 

>our permitting me to send them to Dr. Bentley I slSl 
mke his receipt for you; and I am persuaded hi will take 
great caie of them: they shall be returned to your lordshio 

th thanks and honourable mention of you. ^ I shall have 
them packt very carefully. I am. rny lor3, with the ireat 

Carteret.' 

Callt” Aug f/®^>-®‘«»edtome, by the hands of Mr. 
ji t,. ,1,0,. Oxford.” 

LETTER IV. 

To Lord Dupplin. 

My lord, Pam, A/arch lo, I73l, 

I HAVE received and perused the book your lordshin » 
so good as to send me. I am extremely acknowSdS 
this fpour, and satisfaed with the reading of it 
were in my power to find occasions of be L any Jv^eV 
to you m this country; at least it is a satisEn^^^e “J 
having hud the honour and oleasnrp ine, of 

Honour me with your commands; and beliilre^mT whh di 
esteem and sincerity imaginable' mv lorrl i* 
most humble and most obedient servant ’ ^ Jordship’s 
1779, June. * 

Berwick. 


XXIV. Letters from Bishop Atterbury to Mr Prior an.1 r 
Mr. Prior toMr.Wanley. ' 

Mr Urban, • 

*'• M. Gm 
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To Mr. Prior. 

Deam'y^ New y earl's day y 1 717.8, 

I MAKE you a better present thar any man in England re- 
ceives this day : two poeins^ composed by a friend of mine, 
with that extraordinary genius and spirit which attend him 
equally in whatever he says, does, or writes. I do not ask 
your approbation of them. Deny it, if you can, or if you dare. 
The whole world will be against you ; and, should you there- 
fore be so unfortunate in your judgment, you will, I dare say, 
be so wise and modest to conceal it. For though it be a 
very good character, and what belongs to the lirst pen in 
the world, to write like nobody; yet, to judge like nobody, 
has never yet been esteemed a perfection. 

When you have read them, let me see you at my house ; 
or else you are in danger, lame as 1 am, of seeing me at 
3 ’ours. And the difference in that case is, that, wlienover 
you have me there, in my present condition, you cannot 
tiasily get rid of me; whereas, if jrou come hither, you 
may leave me as soon as j*ou please, and I. have no way to 
help myself^ being confined to my chair just as 1 was when 
you saw me last. If this advantage will not tempi you 
ther to make than receive tlie visit, nothing else will. 

Whether I see you or not, let me at least seq something 
tinder your hand, that may tell me how you do, and 
ther your deafness continues. And if j ou will flatter me 
agrceabl}^ let something be said, at the end of your letter, 
which may make me for two minutes belietc that you are 
half a;s much mine, as lam, 

Your faithful humble servant, 

Fr. Roi fen. 


To Mr, Wanleyt. 

Dear Mr. Wanley, April 5, 1718, 

I TORMENT you before my appointed time, finding this 
;Bheet at home; and as soon as you have looked it over, it 
may be carriell immediately to the printer. I will trouble 


Sis “Solomon,” and “Alma,** 

f This letter and another 'which is printed in the “Additions to Pope,” are 
expressly referred to by th«j excellent Editor of “ Reliques of ancient English 
Poetry,** vol. II. p. '27. The poem they allude to is “'I’he Nut- Browne Maid,*^ 
the ground-work of Prior*s “ Henr}'^ a-id Eimma.** In fixing the age of this poem 
pr, Percy judiciously observes, “ Mr. Prior wfft probably guided by the learned 
Wanley, whose judgment in matters of this nature was most consnminate.^’ 

* B 4 



Letters to and from Mr. Garrick. 

.you to-rnorrow mornmg for the sliect vvliich you liave. It is 
compliment in the uiost refined French Dictionaries. But 
I submit it to you, as I ought with great reason to do every 
thing concerning literature. 

Yours ever, 

1780, March. M. Prior. 


XXV. Letters to and from Mr. Garrick. 

Soon after the late Mr. Garrick had purchased a moiety 
of Drurv-lane Theatre, he discovered the company wanted 
a considerable recruit of low actors : in the choice of 
those he generally paid an attention to person and look, 
more than tv) genius, for as they seldonj had any thing to say, 
the eye was principally consulted. I'hcre was at that liiiic 
ai)oiit the I’iieatre a very whimsical fellow^ whose name 
was Stone; lie had rnuch'^humour, but iiev^er could be pre- 
vailed upon to tread the stage. Mr. (xarrick, however, 
found him sometfiing to do, and he was employed in re- 
cruiting about the town for the drama; whenever he brought 
a person who was permitted to make an essay, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise, he had a certain sum given him for his 
trouble; and for three or four years, this man (who had ac- 
quired the appellation of the Theatrical Crimp,) made in 
this kind of service a tolerable subsistence. A variety of 
letters passed between Mr. Garrick and Stone during' the 
course of their negotiations. Four of them we have been 
lately favoured with by a gentleman, ^w^ho informs us, thijt 
the following were written in the year 1748, 

“ Sir, Thursday mon. 

‘‘Mr. Lacy turned me out of the lobby yesterday, and 
behaved very ill to me — I only ax’d for my two guineas for 
.the last Bishop^, and he swore I shoul/I not have a farthing. 


* The person here called the bishop was procured by Stone, and had often 
rchearscd.the pai l, of the Bishop of'Winchestcr in the play <f Henry the l^'ighth 
irith such singular gclat, that Mr. Garrick frequently addressed him at the re- 
hearsal as Cousin of Winchester. The fellow, however, never played the 
part, although the night of his comii^g out was aminunccd jn the public papers. 
The reader will soon guess the reason, from the the two following letters that 
parsed between Mr. Garrick and Stone, on the very evening he was to niake 
appearance. - ‘ * 

“Sir, The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at the — and 
swears, damn his eyes if he will^lay to niglit. I am yofir’s, W, Stone. 

“Stone, The Bishop. may "go to the Devil— 1 donotkpow'w 
**^"ifascal except yourself. D. G.” ^ 


From Montague Bacon^ Esq, to the Rev. Mr. Williams. 57 


J cannoipHve upon air — I have a few Cupids you may have 
cheap, as they belong .to a poor journeyman shoemaker, 
who I drink with now and then. 


I am, your huhible servant, 
Ans^veh. 


W. Stone, 


‘^Stone, . Friday morn. 

You are the. best fellow in the world — bring the Cupids 
to the Theatre to-niorrow. If they are under six, and well 
made, you shall have a guinea a-piecc for them. Mr. Lacy 
will p^§^ you himself foji* the Bishop — ho is very penitent for 
what he has done. If you can get me two good murderers, 
I will pay you handsomely, particularly the spouting fellow 
who keeps the apple-stand on Tower-hill, the cut in his 
face is just the thing. Pick me up an Aldern\au or two, for 
Richard, if you can, and I have no objection to treat with 
ydu for a comely Mayor. The Barber will not do for Bru- 
tus, although I tliink he will succeed in Mat. 

17 SO, Dec, ' > 1). G:\ 


XXVI. From Montague Bacon, E*q*. to the Rev. Mr. Williamsf. 

Sir, Monday morning. 

As it is your post in the University to honour me with a few 
wo^ds to-moiTOw, I beg, and most heartily intreat you, that 
they may be as few as you conveniently can. I am descended,, 
on one side, from the Lord Keeper Bacon, who had ‘jo con- 
siderable a hand in the first esitablishment of the church of 
England ; and on the other side from the, Earl of Sandwich, 
who, next to Monk, had, I believe, the chief hand in the 
restoration, for King Charles, on his first landing, gave 
him an earldom, a garter, and 40001. a year in land, besides 
places^to the value of about 10,000l. a.j'eaii more. Now, 
as the restoration of the royal family was likewise the re- 
storing of the church, I beg you would chiefly insist on the 


’t- A younger son of Nicholas Baxion^sq. of Shrubland, in Suffolk, adrnitlcd 
^ fellow-commoner of Trinity-coliegc, Cambridge, in 1704-5. Three of his 
letters to George JeflVeys, ^]sq. of the saine^ college, arc in the Letters of emi- 
nent Persons, vol. II. by which it appears that he had much critical acumen. 
j|lc died in 1740, aged 51. ^ 

+ Fellow of St. John’s-college, and public oratory afterwards J). and 
Hector of Barrow, in Suffolk. 




From M)\ Harris. 


h% 


Ecrvlres of my family to the church as our greatestjionour; 
and, if you iniist say one word more of me, let it be, I in-* 
treat you, barely this, tiiat I have always been a lover of 
leaniintj and learned men. 

I am, Sir, with great esteem, 

Your most humble servant, 

1 7 S 1 , Jan, Montag ue Bacon. 


XXVIL From Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, to Ficlding^s Parson 

Adams. 

Ma. Urban, Aug, lo. 

This letter having accidentally fallen into my hands, 1 
send it toyou, with such elucidations as I could procure. The 
gentlfunaii to whom it is addressed 1 take to have been the 
original Parson Adams of Fielding’s .Joseph Andrews, and to 
have died in August 1757. The writer is certainly the late 
celebrated Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, whose decease you 
noticed in your Magazine for December last. 

One of your constant readers. 

Dear Sir, 

Have you a corner left in your mind for the men of 
peace? or is it wholly occupied by battles and marshals? 
Do you still rememher there is such a place as England, a 
passable island, near as big as some of those in your Rhine; 
or is it totally forgot? and have wc nothing to do l)ut shake 
our heads, and cry, ‘‘poor friend Young, Hunc circumtonuit 
gaudens Bellona cruentisr” 

Wherever you are, whether mindful of us or forgetful, 
of this be assured, that we have not forgot you*. We have 
drank your health, inquired after you, and though we could 
not exactly learn wliat share you had in the late vic toryt, it 
w as some comfort to us, to hear at least, that you were not 
expended J ig the purchase of it, . This was not, indeed, 
the iirst report; fame, witii that false nether trumpet of 

I® a* 


* Mr, Youn^ went to Geimany in 1743, about*^the time his mi^jesty w^t 
liroad that year. 

f At Dottiiigen. ^ ^ 

AHudinj; to a message from thq ofRcer commanding an attack at Cartba** 
.o liic commander in chief. 



From Mr, Harris. 
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ber’s, hail at first blown abroad that 5^011 were slain., — Alas ! 
cries one, what Bentley and Young both departed! — to be 
sure, cries another, he is gont: to Priscian s bosom. — I will 
warrant says a third, grim Aristarchus smiled to see him. — 
Doiibtle^ sir, replied another; but what a merry Greek 
that day was his old friend Aristophanes! As merry, said I, 
as we are sad. These, sir, you will readily grant, were no 
more than natural reflections, upon a supposition that the 
cruel sisters had cut your faUil worsted* * * § . But how great, 
think you, was our joy when we found that you were still 
alive; that you had not only escaped the dangers of. the 
battle, but had even entered and returned again from the 
French camp t with as much safety as old Priam 
sited the camp of his cruel adversaries the Griicians? 
We soon became convinced thatyou Viri Mercuriales might 
go wdiere you would, and Hermes would never forsake 
you. May he prove as propitious to the young heroes of 
your army, who it is likely may \vant his aid as much as you, 
though upon occasions as different and lieteroge icons as pos- 
sible! But now perhaps you may expect 1 should loll you 
some news, and inform you of your friends, Dr. ('ollierj, 
Messrs. Fielding§, Upton ||, Sydenham, and my bro- 
ther^. I have seen them all lately, and they are all well. — 
Dr. Taylor I have heard of, who is well likewise. He has 
lately published a piece called “Marmor Saiidviceiisc,”*a 
dissertation on an antique inscription, brought by Lord 
Sandwich from Athens. The doctor has excellently ex-? 
plained it, and given many curious remarks on the ortho- 
graphy, method of accompting, as well as marks and nu- 
merals of the Greeks, with a variety of other matter respect- 
ing the custpms of those times. The whole is now rendered 
plain and easy ; but had it not been for the doctor, it w^ouid 
certainly have proved (as Mr. Bays says) a crust for the 
critics.” Another friend of yours** has printed off* his 


• • 

* This seciTis to me a designed play on the words cruel and want’d. 

+ See Mr. Murphy’s Kssay, prefixed to the first volume of Fielding’s AVorks. 
This instance of jMr. Y’s, absence is said to have been communicated to tliat 
author by an officer of the regimciit Mr. Y. was chaplaina to. Rut Mr. V, 
about that time was chaplain general to the hospitals abroad, and not to any 
regiment till some years after. 

J Dr. Arthur Collier of the Commons. 

§ Henry Fielding, Ksq. 

II Canon Upton, editorof Spenser’s Faery Queen, &c. 

^ John Harris, Esq. of Salisbury. 

** If this means Mr. Harris himself, what Dialogues are meant ? Is it toI. L 
of Hermes, which was not puhl'ishccl till the year n43 ? 
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Frovi Dr. Stuart. 


nirilogriio*;, anJ is immediately setting about notes, wliicli 
he intonds to subjoin to them. He bids the pastry-cooks 
(ierr.ince fur this Ciiristinas, as lie purposes not to publish 
till some time in January. It is to be hoped, by that time 
you will be returned, and indeed long before*. Ifcr let me 
give yon conquerors on the other side of the water one 

I iiece of advice; if you do mot come home, and wear your 
aiirels while fresh, they will wither by keeping as much as 
cabbage or ground-ivj'i\ 

However, be your return distant or near, I insist on your 
writing to me, and that more than once. Incur not by your 
neglect that mortal sin Accidia|., whose name I should never 
have knowm hut by your kind instruction. I, yon see, have 
esca[)ed its imputation by this tedious epistle. You, I 
know, can escape it with a far better grace, and this I daily 
pray yon may have graces to do. In the mean time believe 
me to be with all truth, dear Mr. Young, your most affec- 
tionate humble servant. 

Sarwn^ Oct. I, 1743. . James Harris, 

(Directed thus) 

' To Mr. Will. Young, in Germany. 

UZl^Aug. 


XXVIII, From Dr. Stuart, to James Cummyng, Esq. Secretary 
of the Antiquarian Society at Edinburgh, eouceniiug Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


I BEG to have the honour of transmitting to you, for the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, a copy of 
’ niy History of Scotland, from the establishment of the Refor- 
mation, till the death of Queen Mary. While I am ambi- 
tious of depositing ray work in so conspicuous a Repository, 
I am sensible tliat i may thus call to it the particular exami- 
nation of many ingenious and learned men. It becomes me, 
therefore, to obsQ^rve that I w^ould have abstained inclqstfi- 
Qusly from tftis measure, "if I were not conscious of having 


5^ Mr. V. did return the same year before Chtlstmas, and was Some time 
with Mr. H. 

f This prediction may be seen veriRcd in the parliamentary debates, pampU- 
detsri those times. • • ' ■ ^ 



Froyn Dr, Stuart, 
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directed my narration by tlie pnvest views of public utility. 

I am consequently in a disposition to lUtend with candour to 
whatever can Iki objec'leJ to iiiy book. The liistoriaii who 
can persist jn his mistakes, departs from his duty, and vio- 
lates the oiiaracter lie has assumed. And, if tljore is a situ- 
ation wiierc mistakes ought invariably and scrnj)ulously to 
be corrected, and where a viohiiion of the historical rules is 
altogether inexcusable, it is in the case of a queen who has 
sud’ered in her honour liy misrepresentations, and who, with 
strong and real ciaims to integrity, has been lieid out to re- 
proach and infamy. It will not, 1 believe, be ohjected to 
me, that I have fallen into this situation ; but whatever rnv 
errors arc, I shall give way to a coinmemlahle pride, ami 
my eagerness to renounce them shall be in j)roporLion to 
their importance, and to the danger of their tendonev. 
And I desire it to be remembered, tlmt I make this declara- 
tion with the greater propriety and justice, as I diH'er most 
essentially in my sentiments from a ii\ ing historian^ wlio 
lias treated the subject which has ailracfccd my aitc nuon, 
and who enjoys the distinction of being a mciuher of our 
Society. If it shall he found tliat,[ )'.a\ e lost my May, and 
wandered ill the mazy labyrinth of i ostilc fact;r?ns, I ni||^ 
notwithstanding, be ready to catch ihe elm- Liujt ought to 
haveguided my steps, [fit shall be dcnioufttr.ii.'.'l liutMay was 
not so perfect and so innocent as I have represciiU'd her, 1 
will yield to the controlling power of evidence and ar^n- 
jrnent. I’hough I shall weep or the misfortunes, ihe 
frailties, and the crimes of this beautiful princess, I will yet 
pay niy devotions to truth, and submit to the law of viur 
victor. While you communicate to our Society thc.;e ex- 
pressions of my sincerity, you will readily jierceivc that 
they are due from me to a body of Hum, who, fr-un their 
birth, their situation, and their stndiej^, arc the most able 
to judge of the intricate and problematical parts of the 
subject I have undertaken. It is with extreme satisfaction, 
at the same time, that I embrace the ojiportunity which is 
now offered to me of applauding the pdblicT and generous 
cares that have brought them together, 

I have the honour to be, w itli great i3i?spect, 

Sir, your most obedient, 

. and most humble servant, 

Londony April 10, 1782. G. Stuart. 

1782, April, 


♦ William Robertson, Doctor of Divinity, and nistoriogratAicr foi S'l o.lancL 
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XXIX. Letters relative to the Corporation of the Sons of the 

Clergy. 


Mr. Urban, 

ThF. following letters were written by Fxlward Wake, of 
Clnirlto!!, in the county of Dorset, gent, (uncle to Arch- 
bishop Wake) to his wife, while he was in London promot- 
ing the establishment of the corporation of the sons of the 
clergy, of which he formed the first design. They are now 
first printed, both as the?y contain an early account of one 
of our most extensive and meritorious public charities, and 
as they may tend to perpetuate the praises due to the bene- 
volent exertions of its first projector. The originals arc in 
the possession of the writer’s great-grandson, the llcv. Mr. 
Conan of Sandwdeh in Kent. 

My dkarest, London^ June 21 y 1678. 

VouRS of the 24th. I received, and at the same time a 
letter lV»)in Mr. Hearne. Yesterday 1 was to wayte on 
madam V/hitaker, where I found a second advice of two 
little roguish children made tawney moores, I have bought 
a good strongc play ne horse, which goes all paces excellently 
well; and as soon as our charter for the charity for poor 
clergynjcn’s widows and children is past the broad scale, I 
purpose to waite on you, for I find, unless T stir in it, it will 
hanily goe on; and if 1 meet not with bad luck, I hope to 
finish it next weeke; hut the design promises well, and if 
men that have opened their mouths, will not shut their 
purses, vve shall grow rich, and have an house speedily for 
SO boys, and their master lodged. I pray present my duty 
to my mother, my service to my brother, and the rest of 
my friends. \Ye are all doubtful whether we shall have 
peace or war ; but the Earle of Sunderland is going, if not 
gone, to the Famcb king for the delivery of the towms to the 
Spaniard and Dutch mentioned in the treaty, or else to de- 
clare wane. Five regiments of foote are appointed to go 
to Fianders. My dear, your very heartily affectionate friend. 

E. Wake. 


* This gentlonian’s family were also benefactors to tlie sons pf the clergy in 
the person of the Kev. John Withers (to whom he wasn^xtof kin,) who, among 
other oharit.ibie bequ'sTsts, to tlie amount of 10,0001. iiifl SOOOly to the use?! 
of this giiarity. 
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Fram Sir Isaac Ntwloji io Dr. Maddock. 

Mv DEARES’i|lf London^ Jidij 4, 1G78. 

I RECEIVED yours of the 1st and am glad to hearc of all 
your welfares, which 1 pray God continue. Tlie chief news 
that I can with any contentment w/ite you is, that the bi- 
shops and inferior clergy highly approve of my darling 
project of the corporation of clergymen’s sons, which there 
IS possibility will arrive to as greate charity as any thing that 
now is; and, I thank God, that I have this satisl'action, that 
as I was the first starter of it, so my own diligence has clnefly 
brought it w^here it is; and hereyn you see that I have no 
great contentment that 1 make not you a sharer with me- 
Yesterday our governors met at my summons, and we had 
two great men that promised lOOJ. a piece, and Wcnsilny 
next is appointed for the next meeting, which, I hope, wjll 
not impecle my setting out to you the day following, for I 
very much now long for Blandford, and, above all things, 
for your sake. 

My dear, yours, 

1782, Aug. E. Wake. 


XXX. From Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Maddoc k. 

Mr. Urban, Gloucester Street^ Aug, 4. 

Finding this letter of Sir Isaac Newton’s tack(‘(l as an 
appendix to an obscure funeral sermon^, I suj)posc(l it, 
would be agreeable to some of your philosophical readers 
to see it rescued from oblivion in your fund of literary ' uri- 
ositics. 

S. A. 

« 

For hi« honoured friend Joshua Maddock, Doctor of 

Physic, at his house in Whitchurch, in Shropshire. 

Fir Dignissime^ 

Specimina ilia optica, qum prohumanitate tiia^d me nuper 
misisti, tantam in his rebns periliam ostendunt, ut non 
possum quin doleam incertiludinom principioruiii quibiis 
omnia innituntur. Etenim cpimri potest, an siut in reruui 


* By F. Latham, JVC D. on the dtaih of tlie Rqv. Mr. Dun. Maddock, 
Svo. Lond. 17M.. 



Froifh Mr, Gray^ to Mr. T. JVarton. 

natnra radii teiiebrosi, ct, si sint, an ra^ illi, secunclum 
aliam legem refringi debeant, qnatn radii lucis. Defectu. 
experientiap, nescio prorsiis quid dc his nrincipiis scntien- 
dum sit. Necpie hide diiRcultati tollcMidui, qiuim eC tule 
ipse i.id'fgitasti I’aciln adFuerit Tyberiiis. At positis ejus- 
modi r.i liis, una (;urn lege refnictionis quam tii assumis, 
cieU‘ra reeu.- se hahent; nequt; propositioiies tantuni iitilcs 
sunt ac deinonstrationos artiliciosa?, sed, et quod niajus est, 
omnia nova proponis, qua^ opticaih, altera sui parte, auctura 
sunt, si rnoJo delectus experientia; in stahiiiendis priricipiis 
t'ds ali(jiio (lemuiii uiodo siippleri possit* Interim, quod me 
meditation lun tuaruni per(|iiain siil>ti!iiun participem fieri 
dignatus sis, graiias ago. Vale! Tui stiuliosissimus, 

TrinjCoIl. Cant, Feb, 7, 1G78-9. Is. Newto^\”' 

1782, Aiig, 


XXXI. From Mr. Gray, to ]\Tr. T. Warton, on the Ili^^tory of 
English Poetry. 


Sin, 

Our friend Dr. Hurd having long ago desired me in your 
name to communicate any fragments, or ski:lcho.s, of a de- 
sign I once had, to give a history of English Poetry, you 
may well think me rude or negligent, when yon sec me 
hesitating for so many months, before I comply with \ jur 
request. Aiid yet, believe me, few of your friends have 
been better pleased than I, to find this subject, surely 
neither unentertaining nor unuseful, had fallen into liancls so 
likely to do it justice; few have felt a liigher esteem for 
your talents, your taste, and industry. In triitii, the only 
cause of my delay has been a sort of difiidence, that would 
not let me sendyou any tiling so short, so slight, and soimper- 
fectas the few niatcriafs 1 hacl begun to colled, or tiieoi)ser\ ac- 
tions I had made on them. A sketch of the division or ar- 
rangement ot the subject, however, I venture to transcribe; 
and would wish to know, whether it 45 orrcsponds in any 
tiling with your own plan. For 1 am told your first volume 
i^Q the press. 

INTRODUCTION. 

poetry of the Gaelic, or Celtic, nation's, as far 
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« T. fVarion. 

back as can be trdlSed. — On‘tba^ of the Goths, its introduc- 
tion into these Iblands by the 8 asoiis al^d Danes, and its du-w 
ralion.~On the origin of rbyjhe atnong the Franks, the 
Saxons, and Prove®9auy, Sjopnc account of the Latin 
rhyming poetry, from its early^artgifii>\doN¥ii to the fifteenth 
century. ^ ^ 

PARTL 

On the school of Provence, which rose about tlie yoar^ 
1100 , and was soon followed by the French and Italians. 
Their heroic poesy, Jbr romances in \crse, allegories, fabli- 
aux, syr^ientes, comedies, farces, canzoni, sonnets, bal- 
ad('s, madrigals, sestincs, Of tbeif imitators, the 

French: aodof the first Italian school, commonly called the 
Sicilian, about the year 1200 , brought to pcifection by 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, and others.-— State of poetry 
in England from the Conquest, 1066 , or rather, from Henry 
the second’s time, 1154 , to the reign of Edward the third, 
IV21. 

PART If.' 

On Chaucer, who first introduced the manner of the 
Proven^anx, improved by the Italians, into our country: 
fiis character and merits at large, the different kinds in 
which he excelled — Gower, ; Qccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, 
Gawen Douglas, Lyudesay, Bcllendeni Dunbar, &c. 

» • ’ 

PAifr lit. ^ 

Second Italian sc)]{OQl,,ofr^o 8 tp, Tas^o/ &c. an improve* 
ment ou the first, o‘cc9sioncd*iby*tlie,reViv^l of letters, the 
end of the fifteenth centmjv*. Th^ l^vtc^poetry^/of this 
and* the former age intrmlpQ^ J^oni Italy by Lord ^rry. Sir 
T. Wyat, Bryan, Lo^d Vau^ &c. in the beginning of jtUe 
sixteenth century^ / ‘ ' 

PART IV. ' 

‘Spenser, 'hi$ chmtactec^V/stibject of his poenty allegoric^ 
an 4 . roinabtht, of- ^iwr^iil > inventidn ; , but •his qianQ«r«f(¥ 
tracing it^burro\Vjblh!Mu»tl)e second IWlian flclisoli'-ars^ 
ton, Fair^rt>'‘Pbina«i:^Fiittohsr, OoldM^y.PhicrjySiO, .Ibv 
school etvds Jthird JuiltaqstibjflobfuU* pf .con- 

bfigufi «i jsigp) j 4 ^tin^«,ti 9 dpr 

Jaines^ and Charles the first, by Donne, Crashaw, Cleive* 
•tondy. oawied>«» 4 tp-h<H|^ b^C'pwley, Mid ending perhaps 
in Sprat. 

VOL. in. 



Fivm Mr. WtUums to Mrs. West^ • 

PART V. 

t 

School of Fnnoe^ introdaced after the Restoration- 
Waller, Dryden, Addison, Prior, and Pope— Which has 
continued to onr own times.— 

You will observe, that my idea was in some measure 
taken frdm a scribbled paper of Pope, of which I believe 
you have a copy. You will also see, that I had excluded dra> 
matic poetry eutirelv, which if you have taken in, it will at 
least (touble die bulk and labour of your book. 

1 am, Sir, with great esteem, ‘ 

'!^’our most humble and obedient servant, 
Pembroh‘Haliy Jpril 1 5, 1 77a T. Ghav. 

It83, Feb. 


RRXIL From Mr. Williams to Mrs. West 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 28 . 

In yonr account of a valuable publication* by Mr. Gutcb, 
in your last volume, b the following jajragraph: ** Among 
the MSS. communicated to the editor is a sensible (anony- 
mous) letter to 1^. West, &c. on the education of her son. 
Qu. whether diis was Gilbert West?” ^ 

Having it in my power to satisfy this inquiry, 1 am now to 
inform you, that the writer erf this truly sensible letter was 
John Vmliams, Esq. who had been secretary to Lord Chan- 
cellor West, of Ireland, and who was at this time upon his 
travels. It was addieased to the Chancellor’s widow, then 
at Epsom vrith her daughter, whom he afterwards married. 
Mrs. West was a daughter of Bishop Burnet, and mother 
also of Richard West, then a student in the Temple, the 
celebrated fiuend of Gray, and represented in Dr. Johnson’s 

g elkce to Gray aa a “friend who deserved his esteem by 
e powers which he shews in bis letters, and in the to 
May, which Mr. hlason has preserved.” In the second 
volume of Dodaley’s collection of Poems is ** A Monbdy oh 
the death of Queen Caroline, by Richard Weat^ Esq. soh 
tt» rtle <^iiceUor of Irdand, and graadsoo la Bhr- 
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iiey’ He is the subject of ihe folloupng admiMble idtter^ 
trhich deserves to bo . published entire; , especially as thes« 
mutilated dopy, comoiduicated td Mr. Ciutcb; rendered 
unintelligible by tHe Several Strange mistakes that appear 
upon consulting the original, stith' which it has been collated^' 
and from vrhich a correct tranSeiipt is uohr conveyed fo yoii' 
by 

lifOAOAtOll. 


. Graitde bretagnci . ' x • 

To Mrs: Weil', to the tare at, Epum, 

Surry. By Lomon: 

lAans, 12 Jan, 1739, N, S. 

This will come to yont hands sooner than the last t ttrote$ 
that went by a private hand; inclosed to Dick; probably 
the bearer may stay by the way ; it contained ari old stor}', 
to divert you and Molly ; which, wheii read, pray bom. 
1 received yesterday your long one, with two blank pages : 
1 agree your paper is better than o’Urs, but yet not so much 
as to make it worth the postage : you see how insatiable I 
am; I wish you had filled up those blank pages. I often 
think about my friend Dick, and last night dreamed of him. 
This letter is written on purpose for him, to whom therefore 
pray communicate it .You have Said not one word of him. 
to me a great while, ffom whence 1 conclude two things, that 
he is pretty well, but does not study the law : if he did, 
your satis^tion. And his too^ would make me hear it soon 
enough. Young people do not see far; and, what is worse, 
they cafe not to be auviapd by those who do: They will not 
be the better for our experience. I say to myself frequent- 
ly, trhst would I give to be twenty a^in, with the .know- 
ledge of the world which I have now? He is at that age, and 
my knowledge is at his service : why cannot we together 
produce whiu I figure to myself possible, if I was at that 
age? I have often considered his avernon tOh.ttie law, and 
grieve at it, because it is a natural, dmost sure, way m ad* 
vuicing- himself: his. father’s name so much esteemed, his 
friends aind mine, and his own parts, altogether could not 
have fitiled. He has no fortune: I mean, scarce sufficient 
to keep him clean,' unless in retirement, which, I kno'w 
(though perhaps be does not) be will never chuse ; for his 
own sake and his family's I hope he will not. What dien 
ean he do ? my ca^e and hikwere mu^h the same. *1 had-but 
small expectations of fortune, and perhaps pretty good 
parts ; the^e soon reicommendra me to the best companyi 
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is, in plain Enp^lish, tboy were pleased, and I was flat- 
tered. What then ? Why then, says iny poor latlu r (who 
was an excellent mathernaticiaiK but wlio knew no more ol 
the world than his son,) my boy shall qualify himself for the 
grand nwndcy and he shall getiiitogrcatpluces, and so forth. I 
was therefore put to Italian, Frcncli, and every thing- -that 
is called modern polite literature; and with the. improve- 
ments of dancing, fencing, riding, ilravving, fortification^ 
heraldry, music, and whatnot, I was to be iniidc as fine a 
gentleman as anyM>ody living. I^oor mistaken man ! instead 
of giving me a profession, any knowledge that was useful, 
and absolutely necessarv to mankind, 1 v\as to be furnished 
only Avith;the\superfluities of life; and, without a fortune, 
was to be taught to live as if I liad one, anti create a relish, 
a habit of living, whitdi, if I did not succeed, must make 
me miserable. Well, but vvitli.these accomplishnicnts for 
foreign employs, I could not fail — few peo|lle of small for- 
tunes were so fit for them ; this all agreed to. But, as 
something more than (ireek,, L^itin, French, Italian, &c- 
>vas necessarv to qualify a man for these eiuploymcnts, t, 
was shut up for two years, and, by the direction of a vciry 
great and wise man, u as recommended to the reading of 
English History, tlieii the ‘History of Europe in genera], 
then Domafs Civil Law, then Grotiiis, PiifTeiidorf, and 
many more v('ry dry, inil iie.cessary authors; and, hist of 
all, to study four folio volumes of 'rre*atics. ,Ail this, I was 
convinced, was uocessary, absolutely so, to a man who is to 
treat (m* to serve ihostj wlio arc. to trout) with foreign courts. 
Tiii.i iahoin gone through with prqtty good success, the 
next thing was to find a patron- ,Tliis was not easily done. 
My great friends were not used to liear me s]>oak of" watit- 
ing employment; they liked my wit and my odes. How- 
ever, they kej)t smiling on for some time^, tilL my father’s 
pockets grew low, and dress and chair-lpre became too ex- 
pensive* Luckily a patron was found; one who uqdorstood 
what wit aitd j^arts were, and e,xcelled liimself in that way j 
but who well knew that was not enungh : I was therefore to 
convince him tliot I had luon; material fiirinture in my. head, 
i succcodei in this too, i’roiij the pains I had ukep in tbosti 
two years. VVe wont ,ubroad together ; his owi) weight iu 
the world, his prodigious virtue and goodiicss^ - and his 
near relatioi) to the first minister, gave 'me feiuson ^o expect 
nlLUie advantages that could attend so fiaUenngahegiuniiig 
in public business. W'luil hindered ? why, the commonest 
thing tipoii earth ; my^patrqn Avas turned out, and ebnse- 
qucutly Mr/ Secretary was to seek for another. With better 
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Inc'li than ordinary, in two years more another was found, 
envoy at the same court. Two or tlirce great men’s wanri 
recommendations procured me his excellency’s favour; 'and 
my little boat was set afloat again: the gale was ])rosjjero«s, 
tlie weather fine for a whole twelv^Mnonth (an age, I can 
assure you, in human affairs.) — What’s the matter ? wdi}', a 
mighty ordinary matter ; the envoy died. These changes 
astonished me. I was a young man, and did not think that 
people were to die, or be turned out; but my father was 
older, and might have heard that sucli strange things did 
sometimes happen. What was to be done now; no money, 
in}’ former patron in disgrace! friends, that were in favour, 
not able to serve ‘ me, or not willing ; that is, cold, timid^, 
cart‘ful of theinselvc's, and indifferent to a man whose dis*- 
appointments made him loss agreeable. (For want of suc- 
cess, you must know, is alw'ays a fault in the eye of most 
men, though it be ow ing to accidents ever so foreign to your 
merit.) In this condition, that is, in want of ewery thing 
but a fine coat and laced shirt (the remains of fornier lux- 
nrv,) I languished on for throe long melancholy years ; 
M>motimes a little elated; a smile, a kind hint, a clow might 
promise, dealt out to me from those in whom I had ])laced 
rjome silly hopes, nowand then brought ii little refreshment; 
f)ut that ne\er lasted', and to say iiotliing of tlie agony of 
being itiduced to talk of one’s misfortunes and one's wants, 
and that basest, lowest of all conditions, the slavery of 
borrowing, to support an idle useless being, rny time for 
those three years w^as unhappy beyond description. What 
would 1 have given then for a profession ! How often did I accuse 
tny father’s ignorance of the wcirld! My Greek and my w it, 
my Italian and my dancing, even my laborious disagrecntble 
study of Grotiusand the Treaties, were? now of no use ta mo. 
In this wretched situation, retired eighteen miles from lion- 
don into an obscure villag*e, in debt to tailors, butchers, 
drapers, and chandlers shops, one fincj morning I rccciAeda 
letter from a school-fellow, whom 1 loved from my soul, 
acquainting me that he had the day bed’o!;^^ kissed the king’s 
hand for a very p^reat employment, and desiring niii to 
come to towm, ancl to coh^^ider which of the consKlerable 
place$ he imvv had to bestow would be most^agreeable to 
me, that he might put me hVto possession pf it iiiunediately. 
Guess at my joy arid gratitude ; I can express neither, any 
more tlian my grief, except by the tears which are' now ii\ 
my eyes, because that frieiid is rio n^ore. His loyeand iny 
good fortune were so gf^^at,* that he overlooked niy 
Dess for any plate ufade3r'hirnf*(froh]f tnydjjfioKtnce of the 

F 3 
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]&w,) and obliged me to take the best he had to give, which 
was full lOOOl. a yean Once again I forgot that men were 
mortal Ifis yoijth and my own, f imagined, promised us 
riches and pleasures for many yepr? to come: it wa^ per- 
mitted that he should die too. I end my history of myself 
here. You and Dick both knoiqi>but too well the sequel of it, 
What I mean by telling it him is plain. It is, to ipake him 
sensiblp t^t without the kno\yledge of something that man- 
kind cannot be withoqt, no wit, no parts, no fnends, nq 
patrons, can secure hint from want, and the terrible cqnse-r 
quence of it, pqqtompt. He cannot easily setoutinlife 
with more hopes of success than I did. .He may be more 
fortunate, but it is ton thousand to one he is not. And what 
led me into this particular way of thinking at present is, that 
supposing tho law would not please him, I was imagining^ 
if Sir ^ lived, be ini^t possibly get to be secretary to some 
.minister at a foreign court. But even this cannot be ob- 
tained without that noces^ry knoiyledge I have been speak- 
.ing of; as troublesome, as ditogreeable to the full, as the 
law of . England; and as remoto and different from qrit and 
poetr}', and those pursuits with which he hath too long 
amused, or .rathe|r abused, hu good part^. And my intent 
was to shew him, that supposing he had obtained this previ- 
ous acquaintance with the civil law and the law of nations, and 
had got tq be king’s secfe^ty to the fifstepibassy in Europe, 
pe would not be in half so comfortable, so easy a condition 
^ a man of sense, who knowa what this world is, as if he 
was in a three pair of stairs chamber at the Temple, in a 
way only of getting 2001. a year. If he thinks my case par- 
ticular, he does not know (as how should he?) what passes 
about the court, where, besides the changeableness of tpings, 
there is not one place of any kind for which there are not 
five hundred competitors; many of whom are as iv^ll and 
bettor qualified than be can be these two years, let hint 
Study ever so bard. In short, all places are, from the acci- 
dents I havC related, so extremely precarious'; the attend- 
ance about tljem^is so mean and unmanly; refusals and de- 
lays are so insupportable; and the loss qf them,' when ob- 
mhed, j>q dreadful to one' who has not a good foundation in 
pis own fqjtuqe , tbat he must be weak who should propose 
,pat'pairsuittq'a^eqd. ' It. is for thi&reasqq I have troubled 
.yqii and hiin .^i^ this account oriuy'owh mistakes, that I 
may dptogr biqt 'frqm - Idling into them; and that ! may use 
khisqhe .effprt more to convince him, that any useful pro- 
.fe^iqh is ionnitely better than a thbotond batrops. God 
l^'OYrsl^qwppalousljto for his . success in w irwldj »U<i 
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how grieved I am when J recollect, that he is now near 
twenty-two, and has not yet read one bopk (since Eton) 
ifor which he, or his family, will ever be the beUer ito 
long as he lives. I love hiin, dearly love him, and there- 
fore these pains, and this plainness. Why does not ,his 
uncle* second my intreaties, and engage .him to .fix ? He 
cannot take Dick’s honest regard for me. ill, surely ; besides, 
•he said he did not. If he did, I should be sorry jnfleed, 
.since his adherence to me cannot be agreeable to me ai^ 
longer than it is useful to himself : and I afu of no use to 
him, if I cannot influence his conduct in a matter so plain, 
so true, and so important, as this. iFor Cod’s sake do what 
you can (but with that tenderness. which is so natural to you 
towards your children) to engage him to bearkep to me, 
before it is too late. Help me to do him good; desire hipi 
to add my years, my experience, to his own parts, and I 
will, with my life, answer for. his success. But tell him, that 
his parts will be his ruin, if he will not submit them to the con- 
duct of those who have gone through a good part of the road 
of life to him utterly unknown, and therefore dangerous. 

See how far my love has carried me! I will not be so full 
of words again soon. Cod. knows they come from a heart 
most sincerely, most gratefully disposed to do all sorts of 
good in my poor power to you and your children- 

I rejoice at what you say in your letter of some comforts 
and conveniences you meet with at present at Epsom. May 
they and greater ever accompany you! My sincere love^to 
Molly and Dick. You neecl not burn this letter- 1 will 
answer your long agreeable letter another time, 

1783, Marche 


XXXIII. From the Rev. G. Costard^ of Twickenham, to his 

Sister, containing Reflections on the Language of Tragedy, &c. 

^ Deah Sister, Wad. Coll. JOec. 21, 1732. 

Oxford not affording any thing worth yt>ur knowledge, 
and baying observed in you. a particular taste for tragedy; 
because 1 would not have you, like the g^endity of man- 
.kind, approve .without reason, and dislUte tBey know not 
why, I thought 1 could not employ this opportunity better 
than in sending you spjme scattered thoughts upon tnat sub- 
ject, which niay be ipf use tovyards the conducting ymir 
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judgment, and directing your choice. The first tiling then 
you are to observe is the language, wJiere the sound should 
not exceed the sense, which is called bonlb;ust; nor yet ruii 
into the opposite extreme, and talk in a low vul;>ar phrase. 
When the sentence is burdened with panicles Such as 
foTy ayid^ sOj He. it tires the ear, and grows nniiseons, and 
therefore wherever you see these sown- with loo liberal d 
hand, you may safely condemn the performance in this par-? 
ticular. Tragedy is a serious tiling, and intended to reform 
men’s mannera, and spur theni to virtue, and tlierefore 
whatever borders upon smut, ribaldr 3 % or double entendre, 
is not to be endured. The ancients are particular! j’ modest 
in that respect; but the moderns have taken greater licence, 
and in their love interviews intermixed what they call the 
luscious; but this is scarcely excusable. To this head belong 
pomparisons; the intention of which is to relieve the mind 
when it has been long engaged in attending the progi^ess of 
a narration, or else to paint sofnethirtg in more lively colours 
to the imagination than could be done by plain description 
pnly. The first of these is mostlj’ in use in heroick poetry, 
such as Dryden’s Virgil, and Pope's translation of Homer; 
but the latter belongs like\yise to that kind of poetry I am 
now speaking of. Beautiful examples of this you will fiu4 
in ^ddison’s Cato, 

So the pure limpid strea^n^ 

/ind in Rowe’s Tamerlane, 

. So chears some pious saint q dj/ing sinnerj ifc. 

I instance in these because they first occur to my memory. 
You will find others scattered throughout both those piecesi 
equally admirable in their kind. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject without observing 
to you that when these similes are too frequent in any com- 
position, they unbend the mind too much, and clmvv it off 
too far from the main subject. And yet this is a fault that 
some of our •English writers have fallen into. A person in 
grief, or in anger, should never make any Pomparison, 
for that coolness of thpuglrtT which is requisite for 'this is 
entirely iiKoiftistent with the hurry and agitation of the 
blood upon such occasions'. A person that is sent upon any 
Important design, or has determined wdth himself ujlon the 
e^fccntion of it, should never stay to make harangues, much 
less to make similes, which are the business of leisure and 
jphe sports of the imag;jnation. 

nOw I am enguj^ed in treating of thP language of 
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tragedy, I must add, that rhyme is very improper. Drvden 
did this in his Indian Emperor, but if I mistake notl)e has 
soniewlicre else in his works condemned it. It is a thing so 
contrary to reason and sense, that nothing but a condescen- 
sion to please the rabble could have induced him to it; but 
the absurdity of it will appear from any one’s using it in 
ordinary ' liiv, and if there is a person of yonr and niy ac- 
’quaintance that is guilty of this practice in common conver- 
sation, when you sec him next, think of this and own 
the justness of the remark. How or when rhyme came llrst 
into English poetry is difficult to say; the oldest that I have 
seen in our language is Chaucor^ in but I am sure he 

was not the author. It is generally asevihed to the monks ; but 
I am apt to think they were only- borrowers of the art. I have 
by me several Arabic pieces writtcii in the same manner; 
whicli makes me inclined to think that the Moors brought it 
' with them into Spain, whence* flie)^ propagated it over these 
Western parts. Bjit I am vastly deceived if if is not more 
ancient still, and have some reason to think that a few of the 
Psalms at least are written in this manner. But tins per- 
hajjs move than enough. 

The next thing you will observe is the characters and 
sentiments. I jom them together, because we can si r]rccly 
speak of pne' without considering the other too. When a 
king makes bis appearance, ha must discover himself in 
every wofd ami every sentence. Guards and attendants 
are but the trappings of royalty, the language and the 
thoughts must bespeak the monarch, 'flie jjariour must 
never be brought into the kitchen, and it can never be sup- 
posed that servants can have notions equally enlarged with 
their masters ind mistresses. Talcs of fairies and people 
led away by will-o’-whisp, or spiviied through the air, may 
suit well enough with Doll the dairy-maid, but can hardly 
he thought to he credited by Mrs. Abigail, niy lady’s w^omaii. 
When a person famous for chastit}' and mildness of temper 
is made to talk loosely or in rants (the faults of. I^e’s Scipio 
in his Sophonisba,) it is an unpardonable crime. , 7'he 
formality pf an old steward, and the simplicity of country 
servants, is well observed in the Drummer. « 1 mention this 
play because I know you liave read it, and.b^ause it fully 
expresses my meaning. Nor .need its being a comedy be 
any objection, for in this both comedy and. tragedy agree. 
Shakspeare has hit-upon bw humour in his Hamlet, under 
Ithe {^rsons of .his grave-diggers. But in a tragedy such 
witticisms draw off the^mind trom that solemnity and com- 
posure which maiiiuiaca throughout the whole 
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of such representations, and therefore should never be ad* 
Blitted. When a libertine is introduced (tbo»gb 1 tlunh it 
should be with great caution,) be may be allowed to speak ja 
little injurtoudy of aProyidence, as not being supposed to 
have considered its mysterious and intricate, yet regular, 
proceedings. And if he uses the fair sex in general wiui the 
same freedom, it is no more than what may be expected 
from bis intercourse with none but the coirnpt part of the 
aex; for that such there. are I know you will readily grant 
me. But when such .reflections are.put in ;the mouth of a 
, person of piety and virtue, it is an open insult upon good 
sense, ami contrary to all the laws of religion and poetry. It 
fs said of an ancient philosopher, that being in the theatre 
one day, and hearing in the drama a perspn qf eminent pro- 
bity and worth say something reflecting upon heaven, he 
immediately went out, lest by bis stay lie should seem in 
,the least to countenance or approve his words. And this 
was the mdtp reniarkable because the. poet w«a his iptimate 
.friend. 

Again a a heathen can never with any propriety be made to 
talk like a Christian, or a barbarian like. a philosopher; and 
yet Dryden has been guilty of both these, errors. 

As tragedy is designed to raise the passions and aflbctions, 
great care is to be used by the poet that they be pieced 
upon proper' object; and whfre.be has^failed'in this, his 
auditors ought to condemn him, Venice Preserved is an 
example of this kind, for there we are made to pity. a pack 
of abandoned villains, whose intention was the ruin and des-> 
■truction of their country. And this is what is meant when it 
is said that a pW is founded upon a wrong moraL 

The mind of a rational being cap never be satisfied with 
any thing void of probability, and therefore the represent- 
ation most take in only a proper quantity of time, just so 
much as we can suppose sucn a number of frets could be 
performed in. And the same may be said with tegard tq 
place. We can never possibly imagine, for instance, that 
mtbin the spac% of two or three hours the tveusaction of a 
year, much less eight or nine, can he included* Nor can 
we allow so small a space of time for ajpumey from France 
to England! aiid back again flpom thence to frBn.ce ; and yet 
Shakspeare has -offended Jq both these cases. 

It is time now to consider the candqct of a play. Those 
. of - the Spaniards consist hut of three acts, and .that form has 
been introduced within this year or two upon the English 
stage ; bat; as the bqst.in our language- consist oi-flve, my 
.reflections sb.all regard fbese.. iHow the number. pf.flxq 
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to be pitched upon I cannot tell, but it is certain that 

"■' ? '“O »e« as ,•«’» «m da. m Eoi™! 
mon s translation of Horace^s Art of Poetry. In the first 
act, the principal characters only just make their appear- 
ance upon the stage, and shew themselves to the ^uJirnce 

and in the third, it seems near a conclusion ; but in the fourth 
^unlucky train of accidents conspire to embroil the action 

®u®'^ ‘ “"S confusion. This is called the 
plot, and 1$ the principal thing to be regarded in a plav 
and IS the better the deeper it\ laid. Iif the lasJ ac? Si 
«nf w ^'^® the intricacies of the’ plot 

an brought to a conclusion, whic^ is 

all ^at 18 meant by that hard word catastrophe. And now it 
might be expected that I should say something relatinc to that 
fluestion, whether a tragedy should end happily br not ? But' 
L modester to suspend my judgment upon so nice a 
.^e. ;^^e haye of both sorts in our language, and both held 
jn estpem. But, I must confess, I am rather inclined to 

think it should not There is another thing which is much 

min IS poetical iustice ; they think the good 

man should always be rewarded at last, and the wicked 
.profligate be disapppintedand punished. But tli is the ancients 
were utterly unacquainted with, who, I believe 1 may sav 
al wy s leave him oyerborne by the waves of fbrtu ne Could 
we frame to ourselves the notion of a perfectly good man 
there might be some pretence. for this ; but since the best of 
us are but weak and frail beings, continually subject to 
transgress, there' is nothing that we can sufl'er here but what 
our sms may justly deserve. But 1 must force myself to 
break off here, lest from writing of plays I should insetisiblv 
be^ to preach; bjit ^lis 1 must add, that 1 hope that when 
eyerthe comedy of courtship U over, you will observe this 
pieceV poetical justice, and yield your hand to the most 
deserving it, under penalty of making your whole life after 
» contmued tragedy. 

What I have here sent you are only a few loose suggestions 
justas they occurred to my mind, withoutconsultingany one 
author upon the subject. You stand in so near a relation to 
•me that I cannot but be affected with every vg-ong choice 
.youm^e. It is a^ miifortupe that we have not .more of 
these things purposely adapted to women’s use, but at pre- 
. sent, their edimation and instnictipn are monstrously neg- 
lected, And if they prefer to theiy beds fops, fools, and 
madmen, it »s owing to mothers, nurses, and dancing- 
schqqls. .pf thd^ were thqir younger 
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years l>nt more care of, we shoiihl not have so many 
complaints of tiieir baseness, levity, and indiscretion. I 
believe I may by this time grow sufficiently tiresodie, and 
shall only ad'll, that however 1 may he in iny remarks, I am 
sure I aiu not mistaken when I say, I am, with thp tendercst 
concern for your good, your most obliged, mostalTectiouate 
brother, 

1783, Oct. .G, C. 


XXXlV. Two Letters from the Rev. Dr. Xalliauicl Uncaster. 

, Mu. Urban, . 

I SEND you abstracts of two letters written about thirty 
\cars since, by the late l>octor Nathaniel Lancaster, a 
clergyman and ‘.lustice of the Peace, \yho resided at Stam- 
ford Kivers, near Chipping Ongar, in Essex. He was au- 
thor of several valualile Tracts, but I Itelievc never put his 
name to any, exeent an “ Essay oli Delicacy*,” which was 
much admired, and has been reprinted in Dodsley’.s “Fugi- 
tive Pieces.” 

These letters were addressed to Mr. .Jacob Kobmson, a 
dmokseller in l.ondon ; the publisher and sole editor of a 
' periotlical work, called “The Works of the Learned,” 
which has since his death been continued, under tlie title of 
“The Monthly Review.” • 

Mr. Robinson, in consequence of editiM the above vrork, 
was honoured , with the correspondence of Poi>e, Warhnr- 
ton, Watts, Middleton, Loril Or^ry, and several other 
eminent literary characters of that time. 

G. Ke-ARSLEV. 


De.akSir, Anell, 1753, 

‘tYou say* that von will • write oftfen to your friend at 
I Stamford Rtvers. ft is ind ced a kind declaration ; perform 
your promise,' and you- f will 'give me,- genuine satisfaction. 
! What an admirable iftventiou was . that of painting onr 
tbpiKrhts upon paper! Tell me, if you can, to whom this 
bonier is aserihed, that I ntay*pay. dud revermce to the 

^ i ■ V j ; ... : 


And to a single sermon. p;*-335. 
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manes of him, who is the cause of that noble pleasure t 
receive in corrcspoiiiliiig, at a dijtance, with a niaa of sense 
and virtue. 

"riiouj^h j^ou arc not a divine^ according to the established 
forms ot orJiiuition; yet I ask yoiVr permission to appoint 
you my casuist and confessor. In the e\'(‘('iuion of my ju- 
ilieial oflice, I must own, that I sometimes feel a struggle be- 
tween two diH'erciu principles even in cases where the law, 
has given the magistrate no choice. The statutv^ commands 
metopunisli, and a kind of softness in my nature incliiii's 
iiu: to ])ardon, ihc ofl'enJer. An ovorsecrlhis inoniingbYougiit 
a woman before me, foi*a crime whicli i must allows to be' 
very Iieinous — It is no less than that’ of having' obeye d the 
call of nature, without having first ul)tained the sanction of 
the national law’. The unrelenting officer d(?niands the 
rigorous punishment of a statute of James the first/*^, which 
is 12 months iinjirisonment, hard labour, and constant cor- 
rection. Wliat say yon to that, my good fritnid? How 
would you act in this situation ? Let me have your opinion, 
which in all prbbabiliiy will determine my resolution. 

I forgot to tel! yoii, ih'my last, that, since I came hitlicr, 

1 have liad a fit of the gout. It is true, I am a Stoic in pro- 
fession. But, alas! my dear Jacob, what is profession? All 
my philosophy, this idle speculative philosophy, was not 
able to suppress a single groan or sigh. I roared out in the 
extremity of paiil, and bore the torture with as liitle patience, 
as if I had never been initiated in the principles ami doctrine 
of the Porch. What, a poor creature: is your friend ! help Imn 
if yon can, and help hiin by some jirescription of yonrow ii, 
winch I shall estheni more thali any w^hich are to be ftmnd 
in the schools of Zeno, Plato, or Aristotle. 

As" our intimacy rises higher and higher, I itiu.st now take 
a liberty of i^vrhg you a piece of advice.' Wl»y do you 
fcondt*sceii(F to that Custom of ending your letter to a fVieiul 
with tile, declaration of being what you really arc not ? You 
are not," ahtPybu: shall not hcreafcCr profess yourself 'to be, 

> mpkt cfticdieiff hui\jide si rViuTf.’’ 

This ensrom was Vnil;nowhUb,ybe (b*e'oks ‘and Romain*, 
those tiuily j^dopie.^ Tbcj%hti4 too ^High i\ notion of 
libcrey, to* ^ t JiscHbe. fhdrhsel\^^s slaves to aii}* iami ; aiul x hey 
had.'bmee seut1metVi;k '6f to iiiuighie that 

liiiioTV could • be stfppoftcd a pi*rfett ccpjality. Ro 

ttssureu;‘Thfe is of Gothic original. 

Your sincere friend^ 

. • Nat, LAXCASTm.” 
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LETTER II. 

D£ah Sir, fiine 2f,' 175S. 

**The continuarice of your correspondence vrill always 
yield me fresh delight : nor can the communication 6 f youf * 
rentiments ever bring satiety along with them. No apiology 
cfan ever be needful to accompany your letters. Wheheyer 
dierefore you are in the humour of writing; impart youy 
thoughts without reserve : when you are not so disposed, t 
^all uQt blame your forbeanmce^ but silently wish that the 
liberality of your genius may not be long dorniant. 

The poor whore’s fate was undetermined when your letter 
arrived : and the softness of your nature has influenced that 
df your friend. By your favour, she walks at large, enjoy- 
ing freedom and sunshine : the putative father is gone into 
exile, and the parish maintains the child. « 

You are really too niodett in disclaiming the merits of aii 
Atticus, at the time when you would make a Cicero of your 
friend. You have indeed neither the rank nor fortune 
of that Roman; but I will aver, that you have as clear an 
' understanding as he could boast, and some better endow- 
ments than were attributed to. him. Had you been in his 
circumstances and situation, you would have been a more 
useful mani A proper distribution of his immense wealth 
. might have prevented the fall of Rome. I think that I am 
• able to support this assertion. 

Since 1 made the inquiry about the invention of writing; 
I Was informed in a dream that Moses (whom the heathens 
called Cadmus) was the man, into whose head that glorious 
art was flrst inspired. I ednfesr no arguments were sug- 
gested ta confirm that declaration; but what need is there 
of reasoning, when the authority is divine? For dreams are 
undoubtedly from heaven. So said Homer*: and so say all 
the orthodox, sacred and profane. . . 

The gout has left me, and 1 enjoy perfect healtB. Tlio 
writers upon Natural Evil you have ^ied with a spirit t^t 
Is no less judicious than it is plca^f'and facetious. I have 
never inet with any of them that have contributed to re- 
move m 3 ' perplexities. But I remeuiber a cqoversation with 
a certain acquaintance of mitie upon'Blaekheath, that gave 
me more satisfiiction than all the volumes I had perus^dl 
Pain, said be; is a natural cohsequCdce df imperfecuon. 


* Or«f w Aiw ifH* 
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and ititperfection there must be> if there be a gradation of 
beings. But if there had not been such a scale of exist- 
ences, there would have bees a great vUid left, which would 
have been an argument of less benevolence in the deity, 
than to have created beings only In high perfection. Tiiis 
system then could not be without pain and distress : they 
are necessary defects in a constitution which is good upon 
the whole.** I think, this is the substance of what you then 
said, and it operated with great force upon my mind. 

Tours most affectionately, 

1784, May. Nat. Lancastbr.’* 


KXX.V. From Mr. Rogers to Dean Milles. 


Mr. Urban, 

You receive hereivith a letter from the late Charles 
Rogers, Esq. to the Rev. Dr. Miiles, Dean of Exeter, and 
late President of the Society of Antiquaries; read at a 
meeting of that learned body, Feb. 18, 1779; but not in- 
serted in anypf their publications. 

Yours, 

A. B. 


Sir, * May 17, 1778. 

I TAKE the liberty to lay before you small pictures of 
an 6hl Gijeek master, which I purchased in 1765, at tbor sale 
of some of the vaiualde effects of Ebenezer Mussel, Esq. 
a fellow of this Society, add whichtuay merit some regard 
on aeootint of their antiquity. 

They v^ete accompanied With ‘ a memorandum of their 
being Suppo^d to have been painted about ^e tenth cen- 
tury, of having bCeit btqught from Smyrna, ’and been part 
Of the cOlleetioh of Edward Earl of Oxford, out of which 
Mr. MuSsell ac^uir^* them in 174 1 -2. , 

Their outv^aird appearance is of a book 6| inches lii^, 
4|- widO, and 14 tniOk. The covers in . which they are 
painted are of Wood, witl^ their edges and corners of brass ; 
they are opened on lunges, fastened together with a clasp ; 
and had two rings on the upper edges,- by which they might 
be hung up. 1ms shape gives us reason to conjecture, that 
they were intended for a'<-port«b]e or pocket altar-piece. ' 
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The subjects painted on the inside of the covers are th<J 
Tnnt\ jiiiJ ilie Annunciation. 

'i'll ii of the Trinity fronts the left-hand of the spectator, 
a id ivprcNcnU‘tl hy Ood the Father, with Jesus Christ sit- 
ting at his ii;alit-han(l, and the Holy G|iost, in the form of a 
dove with extended winiP'., over them; and HyiHg round, 
them ail' tlie liea is of Cherubinis, whose ruddy eomite- 
Ucinces gloA with divjie ardour. 

God the Father is hgiired as the Ancient of Days, the hair 
of w'lioso head was 111. e the pure wucl"^, and wdth a white heard 
falling on his breast, llis Vight-haiul rbelines on a globe 
wliich is between Inm and Jesus, and with his left he is 
giN uig his benediction; not in the Itoinin manner, with his 
lore and middle fingers erect, and the thumb witli the other 
lingers dojircssed, but in that pnictisod by the Greek 
chureh, wiih the fore and mi Idle fingers joined together, 
and e\ten led strait, except a little bending of the middle 
linger, with the thumb touching the third linger and with 
tiie little linger lieut also somewhat inwards. 

The intern ion of this disposition of the fingers I shall 
beg lea\e to transeribe from Collection of Prints in 
Iiiiiiation of Drcuviiigs, lately jireseiitod to jour Soei- 

eU, tome I. p. 41 *. 

S. Gregorius Nisseniis insinuates, that among the 
Greek piiests the custom prevailed of gi\ing their blessings 
wiili iii.ir lingers lifted up in such a manner that by them 
thej might express the name of Jesns Christ: the demon- 
stration of which Is thus given from ni^hop Nicolaus. The 
second linger of the right-hand,” [but in the painting 
before us it is thq lefrj “and ti^c thud joined to the sc- 
con I, are extended strait, although the thir,d be a little 
bent in the middle; which disposition of thejiand elFectu- 
ally denote^, and, as by an image, expresses the name 
of Jesus; for the second linger extended sprint jdcMvotes. 
the letter I, the third a little bent describes C; vvhlch 
letters jojned together, signify, Jesus. tlje*thumb* 

joined to the* Murth finger, and crossing It .a' little, ob- 
li(pH'b** ' fu,rms the letter X,^ an J the Ji\tle finger beht 
in wauls C Hieing the lirsjt and last letters of tjie 'svord^ 
ihsoyC Xi»iUTOC;] Thus the name,,of Jpsiis Christ js dps- 
ciibodin the hand of the Bishop; ai;id as Jesus conferred 
grace and beiiediciion on ihe^ ApQstles, so the ^ishop, 
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strength etiod with the name of Christ, diffuses his hone- 
diction*.” 

The inscriptions in these pictures arc pai'tJy in Greek, but 
cliiefly in Russian characters; which Mr. Peters, a stu- 
dious gentleman who resided some years at Petersburgh, has 
lery obligingly interpreted for me. I’lio^e on each side 
and over the head of this figure are, 

Father 

Lord of Sabaolh, 

Jesus is represented with a beard and hair so dark as to 
be almost black ; his right-hand rests on a book (containing 
prob'ibly the Prophcc^iib of the coming of Christ,) w^hich is 
supported hy his knee, and his left holds the Cross of Sal- 
vation over the Globe, an emblem of his being ^‘Salvator 
}\lundi.’* . Over and on each side his head are wTitten, 

Son 

Jesus Christ. 

0\ er the doyc is inscribed, 

G/iost Jlohj^ 

Apd in the upper margin of this tablet is written. 

Holy Trinity have Mercy upon us. 

The title inscribed over the other tablet is. 

Visitation of the Holy Mother of God. 

In this the Virgin Mary sits on a scat richly carveci, with 
her head a little inclined, and her right-hand on her bosom, 
recci\ing the joyful tidings with great humility. She h 
with her neck ancl breast covered, and expresses a modesty 
becoming thp Queen of Heaven, in the manner Luigi Sea- 
ramuccia, a painter of Perugia, prescribes to modern artists ; 
and ill wdiicli, ho observes, the old Greeks drew her (al- 
though in their^plaill stylelas is even at this t^me seen in 
their representations I* in the houses of tho devoutf. 

A book is open beforedier,’ on a table covered with 
a cloth of gold embroidery,^ in wiuch is written, ^ 

And thou. Virgin, shaft conceive a Son in thy Womb^ 
and his Name shall be Nave.** 


* Numismata Sum. Pontificuiift*a P» Piiilippo Bauaimi Soci^tatis ^esu. Fo|, 
1699 . ToAi. I. p. 3i)6. * ^ 

f Le Finezxa Ue^'Pciiaclli Itoliani, p. 
yOL. Ill, G , 
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In reference to the Prophecy of Isaiah [vii. 14.] of “Be- 
hold a Virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall cal| 
his name unmanuel.’* 

On her left breast is a star, perhaps denoting that which 
was to go before the Wise men from the East to 'Bethlehem, 
and stand over where Jesus was to be born'^. 

May not this lead us to conjecture, that the representa- 
tion of the Star of Bethlehem, is intended by those em- 
broidered on the breasts of the knights of several orders ? 

Behind the Virgin are seen a canopy-bed, with crimson 
curtains worked with gold, and other decorations, in an 
apartment so highly finished as to be more suitable to the 
Queen of Heaven than the spouse of an artisan ; unless we 
may esteem such painters as this to be somewhat justified in 
their imagining the Virgin Alary to be rich, and represent- 
ing her apartment sumptuously furnished at the time of the 
Annunciation, by being told, from St. |lierom, that Joachim 
and 4nne, her father and mother, were enabled to divide 
their substance into three parts; one of which alone was 
suiHcient for their own uset. 

The Dove is decendmg to her ; and the Archangel Ga- 
briel, that stood in the presence of GoU, has a v/htte lily in 
bis left-hand, the hieroglyphic of Christ and Augels|, and 
holds np bis right, as smuting;^ thq Virgin with.“4^e gratfsii 
plena§.” 

The inscription pver the Dove is. 

Ghost holy, 

•pint over the Virgin, 

Mother God, 

j^nd over jbe angel, 

Archai^el GabrifL 

The painter has not ill expressed the instanfnn^ons arrival 
pf Gabriel,, and hi^ quick descent from Heaven, by his yet 
Standing on the clouds withou|>h& feet touching the' floor, by 
one of his wings being yet extended upright in the air, and by 
Ihe fluttering of his^garmonts, which have not had as yet 
jdme tQ fell intq their proper positions. 


* JMatth. li. 9. * 

•f AurofL P^r Jacdbum A€ folio 99. verso 6, 

Vide j* Picrii Vjilerifiu Uieroglvphic^ LV» cap. Wn 
\ tuke i. 19. 28, ^ ^ ^ - 
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The Aurcoluip, or Nimbus, appropriated to Saints, is 
round the heads of all the figures here represented, as well 
as round the Dove; but the head of God the Father, and 
the Dove, are likewise {tainted in double quadrangles inter- 
secting each other. 

All the figures are rather encumbered with drapery than 
otherwise, with no other variety in th^ir colours than that 
the upper garments of God the Father, and ot the Angel, 
are green heightened with gold, and their under red like- 
wise heightened with gold; which colours are reversed in 
the draperies of the other figures. 

Notwithstanding the dryness peculiar to the age in which 
these pictures were executed, we find in them a corrertnesa 
of drawing, and a delicacy in the faces, particularly in that 
of the Virgin, superior to what we might expect. 

After this long description it is time to observe, that the 
execution of these tablets is in a method of painting 'men- 
tioned by Giorgio Vasari, in his verj' valuable work of the 

Vite de’ pin eccellenti Pittori, &cV' who informs us, that 

eailicr and since the time of Ciuiabue, are seen works 
executed by the Greeks in distemper^ both on wood and 
on w alls. And these old masters, in preparing their grounds, 
fearing lest the joints should open, were accustomed to 
fasten with glew all over the wood a lincn-cloth, and then 
to spread upon it a coat of plaister made ot chalk, iil order 
to lay on it their colours, which were mixed with a yolk of an , 
egg and distemper; and th^it ev^en now tilings in distemper 
by our old masters are seen preserved for hundreds ol years 
with great beauty and freshness*,’* 

The coat of plaister is very disccrnable in the broken edges 
of these pictures; and the linen-cloth aboye-mentfoned 
seems to have been torn in that part which is behind the 
Virgin’s left shoulder. 

The painter has given us his nafnc at the bottom of the 
tablets in this manner : 

Drew Johannes Maximof.^’' ‘ 

J^aximor* sounds like a Russian naIse^ but it is by no, 
means improbable that tfn ingenious artist of Russia should 
fce dTtk'hfn to Constantinople, or even to Smyrna, where the 
nrt of painting was encouraged ; the comiAunicjBtion between 
Muscovy and Greece being not di^cult by the Euxine or 
j^lack Sea. 

If these tablets be not of an age so early as the eighth 
century (ill, which the second Council of Nice, held in 787, 


* JntfoduzioAei Mp> 2Q> 
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I*e-establised images in churches, in opposition to the 
Iconoclastes, and to the great advancement of sculpture 
and painting,) or even the tenth century, they' may be al- 
lowed to be of one prior to that of Giovanni Ciniabue, the great 
restorer of painting in Italy, who was born at Florence in 1 240. 

I have the honour| Sir, to be your most obedient apd 
obliged sei^vant, 

1784, April. jC, R. 


XXXVI. Letters from Dr. Johnson, relative to the Lives of the 

Poets. 


Mr. Urban, Jan. i(). 

The following little billets will tend to illustrate the histq^ 
of th»t Opus Magmm, Lives of the English* Poets. '' 

Yours, &c. 

' , J. NiCHOtS. 

J. In the Life of Waller, Mr. Nichols will find a refer- 
ence to the Parliamentai'y History, from which a long quo- 
tation is to be inserted. If Mr. Nichols cannot easily fin4 
the book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Streatham. 

Clarendon is here returned. 

8. You have now all Cowley. I have been drawn to 
great length ; but Cowley or [and] Waller never had any 
critical examination before. 1 am very far advanced in Dry- 
den, who will be long too. The next great Life I purpose 
to be Milton’s, 

It will be kind if you will gather the Lives of Denham, 
Butler, and Waller, and bind them in half-binding in a 
small volume, and let me have it to shew my friends, as soon 
as may be. I sincerely hope the press shall stand no 
more*. • » 

Julyvi,m%. Sam. Johnson. 

3. You lave now the Life of Diyden, and you see it is 
very long. Ttmust,* however, have an Appendix. 1. The 

* The first life that was begun at the press was that of Gowley, in Decem«^ 
ber 1 777. The progress fiiaJe in July 1778 appeatb above. Butler was the Lifp in 
Which the doctor at that tinie more particularly prided himself. Milton wav 
)»cgun in January 1779, and finished In six weeks. 
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invo{;ation to the Georgies, from Milboume. (This in the 
small print) 2. Dryden’s Remarks on ^ymer; which are 
ready transcribed. 3. Dryden’s t^etter, from Lamlieth; 
which is promised me. 

Aug, 1778. 

4. Mr. Johnson will hope for Mr. Nicliols’s company to 
iea, about six this afternoon, to talk of the Index, and set- 
tle the terms. — Monday. 

5 . 1 AM vciy well contented that the Index is settled; for 
though the price is lou^, it is not penurious. Mr. M. having 
been for some time out of business, is in some little per- 
plexities, from which twelve guineas will set him free. This, 
we hope, 'you will advance; and, during the continuance 
of the i^ork suliject to your inspection, he desires a weekly 
pdyraent of sixteen shillings, the rest to remain till it is 
completed. 

Nov. 2S, 1778. Sam. Johnson. 

€. Mr. Johnson purposes to make his next attempt upop 
Prior, at least to consider him very soon ; and desires that 
some volumes published of bis papers, in two vols. 8vo. may 
be procured. 

7. The Turtle and Sparrow can be but a fable*. The 
Conversation 1 never read. 

8. By some accident, I laid your nofe upon Duke up so 
safely that I cannot find it. Yoip: informations have ncen 
of great use to me. 1 musf beg if again ; with another list 
of our authors, fur I have laid that with tlic other. I have 
sent Stepney’s Epitaph. Let me have the revises as soon 
as can be. 

Dec. 1778. 

9. 1 HAVE sent Philips, with his Epitaphs to be inserted. 
The fragment of a Prefoce is hardly worth the Impression, 
but that we may seem to do sometiiing., It may be added 
to tlie Life of Philips. The Latin page is to5>e added to 
the IJfe of Smith. I shall be at home> to revise th$ two 
sheets of Milton. • 

March 1, 1779. Sam. Johnson. 


*,Tfai$ tefen to a hint him in codsequrace of what be said in the life 
of Prior, Tol, IIL f, 99. that of hi* *' Tate* there are only four.’* 
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1 0. Pr.EASE to get me the last edition of Hughes’s Letters ; 
and try to get Dennis upon Blackmore, and upon Cato, 
and any thing of the same writer against Pope. Our ma- 
terials ate detective. 

As Waller professed to have imitated Fairfax, do 3-011 
think a few pages of Fairfax would enrich our editmi^} , 
Pew readers have seen it, and it may please themt- But it 
is not necessary^ , 

May 2, 1 779. Sam. JoilNSOK. 

1 1 . In examining this book, I find it necessary to add to 
the Life the Preface to the British Enchanters; and you 
may add, if you will, the notes on Unnatural Flights. 

. I am^ Sir, &ic,^Friday. * 

• 

12 . Th^re is a copy of verses by Fenton, on the first 
Fit of the Gout; in Pone’s Miscellanies, and,- I think, in 
the last volumes of Dryden. In Pope^s I am sure. ‘ 

1 3. J. to Dr. J. The Verses on the are printed 
(from FeniorCs DollectionYvsx^e^ Selects Collection^ 1780, voL 
III.p. 177J; but shall be copied if Dr. J. thinks proper. 
From the same publication of Fenton ^ j, N. has copied some 
other Poems of Fenton, herewith sent; which Dr. J. may 
like to see. He may depend on the Anecdotes of Fenton.” 

14. Answ* I should have given Penton’s birth to Shelton 
in Staffordshire^, but that I am afraid there is no such place. 
The rest 1 have, except his Secretarysliip, of which I know 
not what to make. Whein.ord Orrery was in an office, Lewis 
was his Secretary. Lewis lived in my time; I knew him. 
The Gout Verses were alwa 5 ’s given to Fenton, when I was 
young, and he was living. Lord Orrery told me that Fenton- 
was his Tutor ; but never thought he was his father’s Score- ’ 
"tary ||. Pray let me sec the Oxford and Cambridge [verses,] 


* This depression an<} a similar one^in 8. aro thus marked, to prepare the 
reader fur whatsis thrown out inN*. 17. where your edition Men, us these (]<», 
to tlMit published by the body of bookscllers'^in 68 volumes from a list reppat- 
edty corrected by himself. 

*^4 It is added. 

^ Where it is ascribed to Dr. Waldten. 

' ^ It is now said to be “ near Newcastle.” Shelton, (nedr Neyrcastle under* 
line,)' is to be found in Staffordshire, in tl^e Index Vilfaris* of 1700. Edit. 

II, Dr.,J. rctracM^ thi9 opfnion, as-F. in hts Life^is styled Secretary.” 
Fenton was Secretary to Lord Orrery, when he commanded a rejrirnmit in 
Flanders, and was dismissed in 1705, foor years before £hr. Johnson was born. 
|j;nir. * * 
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&c. [1707.] If you are sure it was published by Fenton^ 
1 shall take notice of itV* 

15. Mr. Johnson desires’ Mr. Nichols to send himtluif-^ 
head’s Life of Pope, Pope's Works, Swift’s Works, with Dn 
Hawkesworth’s Life, Lyttleton’s Works ; and with these ha 
hopes to have done. The first to be got is Ly ttloton. 

16. Mr. J(5hnson, being now at home, desires' the last 
leaves of the Criticism on Pope’s Epitaphs^ and he Will coy<* 
rect them. Mr. N. is intrcated to save tl>e proof sheets of 
Popfe, because they are promised to a Lady f, who desires 
to have them. 

17. In reading Rowe in your edition; which is very impu« 
dently called niine|;"*I observed a little piece unnaturally 
and odiously obscene. I was offended, but was still more 
offended when I could not find it in Rowe’s genuine voU 
iimes§. To admit it, had been wrong; to interpolate it, is 
surely worse. If I had known of such a piece in tlx,e whole 
collection, I sWuld have been angry. What can be done 7 

18. Mr. Johnson is obliged to Mr.^Nichols for his rom« 
municationll, and must have Hammond again. Mr. Johnson 
Would be glad of Blaokmore’s Essays ^folr a few days. 

May 24, 17S0i* 

19. 1 llAVEbeeit out of order, but by bleeding and phy- 
sic think I am better, ^nd can go a^in to work. Your note 
bn Broome^ will do me much good. Can you give me a 
few dates for A. Philips ? I wrote to Cambridge about them, 
but have had no answer. 

June 16, 1780. 

20. Dr. WarTon tells me, that Collins’s first piece^* is 
in the Gent. Mag. for August 1739. In August there |s no 


** See Lives of the Poets, vol.^lll. p. f|i. 

Probably to Miss Burney* 

J See the note onN*. 10. 

§ The Epigram on a lady who— at the tragedy of Cato, which has not 
only appeared in the Works of Rowe» bat has been transplanted by Pope, into 
the Miscellanies” be published h his oan name, and that of Dean Swift 
II Lives of the Poets, vol. Til. p. 185. 

^ Select Collection, vol. IV. p,'28;5. , 

** His verses to hUst Aurelia C— on her weeping 9± her ffister^e 
Wedding, are in an earlier numbfr, viz. that for Ja<»Mfy,i 1798. 

1 ’ « 4 



88 Letters from Dr. Johnson^ relative id the Lives of the Poets* 

such thing, ^inasius was at that time the poetical name of 
Dr. Swan, who translated Sydeiilum. Where to find Col- 
lins, I know not. 1 think I must make some short addition 
to Thomson’s sheet, but will send it to-day. 

21. This Life of Dr. Young, was written by a friend of 
liis son [Mr. Croft.] What i» crossed with black, is ex- 
punged by the autlior, what is crossed with red, is expunged 
by me. If yon find any thing more that can be well omitted, 
I shall not be sorry to sec it yet shorter. 

22. I EXPECTED to have found a Life of Lord Lyttleton 
prefixed to his works. Is there not one before the quarto 
edition? I think there is > if not, I am, with respect to him, 
quite aground. 

16. 

23. I THiJWc you never need send back the revises, unless 
something im|>ortant c)ccurs>. Little things, if I omit them, 
you will do me the favour of setting righ^'ourself. Our 
post is awkward, as you will find, and 1 famy you will find 
it best to send two sheets at once. 

. Brighthelmstan^ Oct. 26, 17 SO. 

24. Mr. Johnson desires Mr. Nichols, to send him a set 
of the last Lives, and would be glad to know how the 
tavo edition goes forward. 

Jtpril 1€, 1781. 

25. An 

Account of the Lives and XVorlis 
of some of the most eminent 
English Poets. By, &c. 

26. The English Poets 
Biographically and Critically considered. 

By Sam. Johnson. 

Let Mr. Nichols take his choice, or make another* to .his 
mind. ^ 

A/tfy, 178L 

27. Mr desire being to complete the set of Lives which I 


* AooUier was vikde. 
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JProm Sir IVilUam lltrherL 

have formerly presented to my friends, I have occasion for a 
few of the first volumes ; of which, by some misapprehension^ 
I have received a great number, wliich I desire to exchange 
for the latter volumes. I wish success to the 'new edition. 
Please to deliver to Mr. Steel ers, a complete set of tho 
Lives in 12mo. 

June 10, 1781, 

28. Mr. Johnson, being much out of order, sent in 
search of the book, but it is not found. He will, if ho is 
better, look himself diligently to-ixioiTO\v. He thanks Mr. 
Nichols for all his favours. 

Df.x. 26. 1781. 

29. Dear Sir, You somehow forgot the advertisement 
for the new edition. It was not inclosed. Of Gay’s Let- 
ters*, I see not that any use can be made, for they give no 
information of any thing. That he was a member of the 
Philosophical Society is something, but surely he could be 
l)ut a corresp^ding member. However, not haiing his 
Life here, I Know not how to put it in, and it is of little im- 
portance. 

What will the booksellers give me for this new edition? I 
know not what to ask. I woidd have 24 sets bound in plain 
cRif, and figured with the number of the volumes. For the 
rest, they may please themselves. 

Oct 28, 1782. 

30. Tins is all that 1 can think ont, therefore send it to 
the press, and fare it well. 

1785, Jan. Sam. Joiinso.h. 


XXXVIL From Sir William Herbert, of St. Juliaii\ in Mon-, 
mouthbliire, (father in law to the famous Lord* Herbert of Cln r- 
bury,) to a gcutlcmaii of die name of Morgan lu the same 
County. 


Sir, 

Peruse this letter in God’s name. Be not disquieted. I 
reverence your hoary hairs. Although in your son 1 find too 


* Til the Spaldi^f; So«:iety. See them in llibr. Top. Bnt. N^. XX, 
4 1 be advcrtiscojeut pressed tvtbe iccuud editiuii, in Svw* 



#0 Fi'om Dr. Johnson. 

* " * # ‘ I ^ 

much folly and Icwdness, yet in J-qu I expe^ gravity ana 
wisdom. It hath pleased your son, late of Brjstol, to de- 
liver a challenge to a man of mine, on the behalf of a gen- 
tleman, he said, as good as myself. Who he was he named 
not, neither do I know. But if he be as good as myself, it 
must either be for virtue, for birth, for ability, or for call- 
ing and dignity: for virtue, I thmh he meant not; for it is 
a matter that exceeds his judgment; if for birth, he mu^t 
be the heir male of an earl, the heir in blood of ten earls,' 
(for in testimony thereof I bear their several coats) be- 
sides he must be of the blooclroyal ; for by my grandmother 
Devereux, 1 am lineally and legitimately descended out of 
the body of Edwird IV. If for ability, be must have ^ 
thousand pound a year in possession, a thousand pound a 
year more in expectation, and jpust have some thousands in 
substance besides; if for calling and dignity,* he must be a 
knight, a lord of several seignories in several Kingdoms, a 
lieutenant of his county, and a counsellor of a province.' 

Now to lay all circumstances aside, be it known to your 
son, or to any man else, that if there be any one, who bear- 
etb the name of a gentleman, and whose words are of repu- 
tation in his country, that doth say, at dare say, that I have 
done unjustly, spoken an untruth, stained my credit and 
jreputation, in t|^is matter, or any malter else, wherein your 
son is exasperated, I say he lictli in his throat, and my 
sword shall maintain word upon him in any place or pro- 
vince, wheresoever he dare, and where I stand not sworn to 
observe the peacc.i» But if they be such as be wrthin my 
governance, and over whom I have authority, I will for 
tneir reformation chastise them with justice, and for their •* 
malapert misdemeanour, bind them to (heir good behaviour. 
Of this sort I account your son, and his likp, against whom 
I will shortly issue my warrant, if this my waiming doth iftJt 
reform theim And so 1 thought lit to advertise you hereof, 
jsnd leave^oii to God# 

1785, Jan. - . ^ W# He«bert. 


4 , • 

From Dr. Johnson, to the Rev. Mr. Wilson, utd a. 
Dedicalion-to bis late M^esty. 

L^RBAN, 

As every thing wbicli has fallen from the peij of that gres^ 
luminary of leartiitig, Dr. Jot^n^n, is with 
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and will be perused with satisfaction, I here present you 
with a letter which' he wrote to the.author of the Archscolo-* 
gical Dictiot^ary. 

T. W, 

To the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Clilheroe, Lancashire. 

Bolt~£Ourt, Fleet-street^ London, Dec. 3 1 , 1 782 . 
Reverenb Sir, 

♦ * 

That I have so long omitted to return you thanks for tlie 
honour conferred upon me by your Dedicatidn, I entreat you 
>vith great earnestness, not to consider as more faulty than 
it is. A very importunate and oppressive disorder liaS), for 
some time debarred me from the pleasures, and obstructed 
me in the duties of life. The esteem and kindness of wise 
and good men is one of the last pleasures which I can be 
content to lose; and gratitude to those from whom this 
pleasure is received, is a duty of which I hope never to bie 
reproached 'with their final neglect 

I therefore now return you thanks for the notice which t 
have received from you,' and which I consider has given t» 
my name not only more bulk, but more weight; not only Vets 
extending its superficies, but as increasing its value. 

Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find 
its way into the schools ; to w^hich, however, 1 do not hiean 
to confine it: for no mefnbas so much skill in ancient rites 
and practices as not to want it. ^ ' 

As I suppose myself to owe part of your l?indncss to my 
tecellent friend Dr. Patten, be lias likewise a just claim to 
my acknowledgments, which I hope you. Sir, will trans- 
mit. . . 

There will soon appear a new edition of iny Poetical Bi^ 
ography. If you will ageept of a coj>y to keep^e in your 
mind, ^ pleased to let me know how it roay«|)e conveyed to 
you. The present i^ small, but it is given with good 
will, by, Reverend Sir, your most obliged and most hum- 
ble servant, ^ ' 

Sam. Johnson. 


Mr. Urban, 

You have incited the friends of 3 'Oiir agreeable Miscellany 
^ to; contribute th& correspondence they may possess of the 
tnBtchless Johnson. The fpUdwing nervous addrjss to bis 
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late majesty, prefixed to Mr. Adams’s “Treatise on the 
Globes,” is ascribed to him on the aiuthority of his" late friend 
and neij^hboiir, Mr. P^dmniid Allen. It needs, however, pd 
other tesiiiuonial than its internal iherit. 

M.G. 

to THE KING.' 

“ SlRj 

“ It is the privilcpfc of- real greatness not to bje afraid of 
diminution by condescending to the notice of little things; 
and I therefore can baldly solicit the patronage of you^ 
Majesty to the humble labours by which 1 have endeavour- 
ed to improve the instruments of science, and make the 
globes on which the earth and sky arc delineated less de- 
fective in their construction, and less difficult* in theif 
use. 

Geography is in a peculiar manner the science of Princes. 
When a private student revohes the terraqueous globe, he 
beholds a succession of countries in which he has no more 
interest than in the imaginary regions of Jupiter and Saturn. 
But your Majesty must contemplate the scientific picture 
with other sentiments, and consider, as oceans and conti- 
nents are rolling before you, how large a part of mankind 
is now waiting on your determinations, and riiay re- 
oei\e benefits, or sutler evils, ,as your influence is extended 
or withdrawn. 

The provinces which your Majesty’s arms have added to 
your dominions, make no inconsiderable part of the orb 
allotted u. human beings. Your power is acknowledged 
by nations whose names we know not yet how to write, and 
whose boundaries we cannot yet describe. But your Ma- 
jesty's lenity and beneficence give us reason to expect the time 
•when science shall he advanced by the diffusion of happi- 
hess ; whon the deserts of America shall become pervious 
and safe, wiiep those who are now restrained by fear shall 
be attracted by reverence, and multitudes who now range 
the woods tor prey, and live at the mercy of winds and 
seasons, shall by llie paternal care of your Majesty enjoy 
the p.eniy of cultivated lands, the pleasures of society, th9 
security of law, and the light of Kevelation. 

I am, Sir, your Majesty’s most humble, most obedient, 
and most ilutitul subject and servant^ 

1785, March. 


Geqroe Adams.** 
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XXXIX. Letters relative to Handel. 

Mr. Urban, 

In Dr. Burney’s late Sketch of tne Life of Handel, (en^ 
larged* from the Memoirs published by Mr. Majnwaring in 
1760, which yon abridged in t^e vol. for that year,) this 
ingenious biographer has omitted to mention, that when he 
first came to England in^lTlO, he wrote his luinie Ifvndet, 
This appears frOin the Spectator, No. V. and also by a let- 
ter in Mr. Hughes’s Coi rcspopdence, \ol. 1. from Mr.* Roner^ 
a teacher of music, Of which, as it relates to an early period 
of Handers life, and is unnoticed by Dr. Burnu} , 1 havo 
^ent ^ou a translation. 

Mr. Roncr to Mr. Hughes. 

Sir, Tuesday^ July 31, 1711, 

** Having received this morning a letter from Mr. Hen- 
del*, I thought it my duty to send you, as soon as possi- 
ble an extract of it, which relates to you, in answ'cr to the 
compliment which you conveyed by me. I shall write to 
him next Friday, so you need only send me, if you please, 
what you intend for him; and I can assure you, Sir, that ^ 
the honour of your acquaintance is particularly pleasing to 
him, 1 am no less pleased with being the means of promot- 
ing your correspondence; and of guing you a proof of the 
extreme regard with which I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Extract from Mr. HendeEs Letter. 

f'pRESFjTT my best compliments to Mr. Hughes. I will 
take the liberty of writing to him the hrst opportunity'. If 
in the mean time, he will honour me withJiis commands, 
and add to them one of his charming English poems, he 
will lay me under the greatest obligations. Sinc^ 1 left yon, 
I have made some progress in that language, 

* This great master (who was born at Hall in Upper Savony, Feb. *24, 1 684.) 
arrived at liondon in tho winter preceding the d;ite of this letter. There cannot 
be a more eminent proof of Mr. Hughes’s acknowledged skill in the t«o sister 
arts, than his being so soon noticed and distinguished by this inodhi n Orjihcus, 
wh 0 | probably in consequence of this introduction, composed Mr. Hughus> 
^ pantqtaof Vejiys and Adonis ” 
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XL. Letter from Partrig<t, t|ie Almanac^Maker. 

M*. Urban, 

The invitation given in your Jast Magazine^ to fumljSli 
any particulars relating to Dr. Partrige, the famous alma-* 
nac-maker, occasions my sending you the following copy 
pf a letter written Uy bim? the original now lies before we 

in his own hand-writing, and is as allows ; 

* 

Oi.D Friend, Xonrf. April 2 , ITOS. 

“ I don’t doubt but you are imposed on in Ireiaiid also 
t>y a pack of rogues about my being'dcad ; the princi]>al aui . 
fbor of it is one in Newgate, lately m tlie pillory for a libel 
against the State. 'I’bere is no such man as Isaac Bicker- 
suif ; it is a sham name, but his true name i Pettie ; he ia ' 
always either in a cellar, a garret, or a gaile, and therefore 
you may by that judge whatkindof imputation this fellow hath 
to be Cl edited iii the world* In a word, he is a poor scandalous 
necessitous creature, and would do as much by his own fa- 
ther, if living, to get a crown j but enough of such a 
pscall. 

I thank God, I am very vrell in healthy and at the time 
he bad doomed nie to deRth, I vras not in the le'a^ out of 
order. The truth is, it was a high flight at a yeiiture, hit 
or miss; be knows nothing of astrology, but hath a good 
stock of impudence and lying, — Pray, &r, excuse this trou- 
ble, for no man can better tell you 1 am well than myself ; 
and this is to undeceive your credulous friends that may yet 
^liev^ the death of 

Ifour i<eal servant 

JEohn Partrioe.” 

This to Isaac Manley, Esq. Post Master of Ireland, at his 
iMHise in Dubliiy Ireland.” 

The above original letter is now in the possession of the 
immediate descendant of Mr. Mtuiley, and ti^jis copy is for- 
« irded tocyou by him. 

1785 , March. 
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XLI. From David Hume tpDr. Campbell. 

Tfifi. UjRBAN, Montrose^ March 4. 

The following letter, which Utely came into my handa^ 
deserves a place in your Misq^llany, which is the Reposi* 
tory of every thing curious. I do not think it has becqt 
printed before^ and I have reason to deem it authentic. 
Perhaps it has come abroad without the knowledge of the 
possessor; but I was laid under no restrictions by the gen.* 
fleman from wjiom I received it. 

lam, Sir, yours, &c. 

T.C. 

]t)avid Hume to Dr. Campbell 

Dea?l Sir, Edinh. 7 Jm. liei. 

It has so seldom happened that controversies in phi* 
losophy, much more in theology, have been carried on with-* 
out producing a personal quarrel between the parses, that 
J must regard my present situation as somewhat extraordw 
nary, who have reason to give you thanks, for the civil and 
obliging manner in which you have conducted the dispute 
against me, on so interesting a subject as that of miracles. 
Any little symptoms of vehemence, of which I formerly 
used the freedom to complain, when you favoured me with 
a sight of the Manuscript, are either removed or explained 
‘ away, or atoned for by civilities which are far beyond what I 
have any title ^to pretend to. It will be natural for you to 
imagine that I will fall upon some shift to evade the force of 
your arguments, and to rcqxin my former opinion in the 
point controverted between us; hut it is impossible for me 
hot to see the ingenuity of your performance, and the great 
^earning which you have displayed agai^s^mc. 

I consider myself as very uinch hono^re(^in being thought 
yrarthy of an answer by a person of so niuch merit; and as 
« J find that the public do&s you justice with regard to the 
pigenuity and good composition of your piec^ f hope you 
wul have no reason to repent engaging with an antagonist, 
whom perhaps in strictness you might have ventured to 
neglect. 1 own to you that I never felt so y iolent an in- 
clination to defend myself as at present,' when I am thus 
fairly cljallengbd by'you, and I think I could iipd something 
at Idsisj; tQ urge in my defence ; but as I hai, fixed 
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a resolution, in the beginning of my life, always to leave 
the public to judge between inv adversaries anifine, with- 
out making Any reply, I must adhere inviolably to this rcsot 
lution, otherways my silence on any future occasion \\ould 
be construed an inability to answer, and would be matter of 
triumph against me. 

It may perhaps amuse you to learn the first hint which 
suggested to me that argument which you have so stre- 
nuously attacked. ,I was walking in the cloisters of the 
Jesuits College of La Fleeke, a town in which I passed two 
years of my youtli^ and engaged in a conversation with a 
Jesuit of some pmts^nd learning, who was'relating to me, 
and urging, some nonsensical miracle performed in their 
convent, when I was tempted to dispute against him ; and 
as my head was full of the topicks of my treatise of hu<« 
man nature, which I was at this time composing, this argu- 
ment immediately occurred to.m^s and I thought it very 
much gravelled my companion ; but at last lie observed to 
me, that it was impossible for that argument to have any so- 
lidity, because it operated equally against the Gospel as the 
Catholic, miracles, wdiich observ^atiou 1 thought proper to 
admit as a sufficient answer. ’ I believe you w'ill allow that 
the freedom at least of this reasoning makes it somewhat 
extraordinary to have been the produce of a convent o£ 
Jesuits, though perliaps you may think the sophistry of it 
savours plainly of tlie place of its birth. 

Mardu P* IV' 


XLIL From Dr. Johnson to the Rev. Thomas Wartou, 

Dear Sir, Fth, i, 1755. 

I WROTE to you some yceks ago, but I believe did not 
direct accnratel}'^ and therefore know not whether you had 
luy letter. I w^ould likewise write to your brother^ but know 
not where to find liim. I now begin to see land, after hav- 
ing wandered, according to Wavburton’s |>liraso, in this 
vast sea of words What reception I shall meet with upon 
the shore, rknownot; whether the soqnd of bells, and ac- 
clamations of the people, which Ariosto talks ot in his last 
Canto, o^ a general murmur of dislike, I know not: whe- 
ther I shall find, upon the coast, a CaKpsa tliat will court, 
or a Polypheme that will resist, But if Polypheme comes 


♦ This letter was wiitten jus^befor? the>jmbUcatic» of Im Dictionary, 
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Prom a mbie Lord lo a Young Lad^, 

to me, Jiave at his eyes^. I hope, however, the critics 
will let me be at peace ; for though I do not much fear their 
skill or strength, I am a little afraid of myself; and would 
not willingly feel so much ill-will in my bosom as literary 
quarrels are apt to excite. I am in great want of Crescini- 
beni, which you ^ay have again when you please. There 
is nothing considerable done or doing among us here: we 
are not perhaps as innocent as villagers, but most of us as 
idle. I hope, however, you are busy ; and should be glad 
to know what you are doing. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, &c. * 

1785, Marche Sam. Johnson.” 


XLIII. From a Noble Lord to a young Lady on the eve of 

Marriage. 

Mr. Urban, Hanover-Square^ April 20. 

I SEND you a copy of a letter, written some years ago,'* by 

the late Lord , to the Hon. Miss , on the eve of .her 

marriage. It was not intended for publication ; but it may 
be of use : the pen it came from will be easily known. 

My Dear Miss , 

** It is not in my power to add any thing to the good sense 
and solidity of the reflections contained in your letter to my 
wife. The rational plan you have there laid out, for your 
future conduct, will not fail to secure to you the esteem, love, 
and respect of a man, top well acquainted with the world, 
to under-lvalue so much prudence and descretion in a 
young wife. I believe, however, that njqgt of your sex, 
on the eve of matrimonial engagements, mean and intend 
to act well ; but, ' few having the advantage of your urider- 
st.anding, many are soon misled by misconcepyon, levity, 
or, the worst of bad counsellors, those of your own sex. 
To resolve well, is nothing; the difficulty is to persevere 5 


* But Pblypheme surely was monoculous. And SQ, we are told, a as this 
literary Ulybscs. Edit. 

VOL. III. 


H 
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or, as Lee the poet much better expresses it, to be obsic^ 
vatdy good. The word ohstbuteUj contains alone more 
meaning, energy, and pith, than half the volumes which 
luive been written on the sul)icct. I repeat it, little can he 
added to what yourown foresighthaS already suggested toyoii ; 
but, as the engagement you are contracting is of tlie ut- 
most importance to your future welfare, I 'will, since you 
do me the honour to ask my advice, subjoin a few remarks, 
the fruit of long experience and some observation. 

Let respectability be your aim and object; be respectable 
in your connections, in your acquaintance, in the manage- 
ment of your fapiily; hut, above all, in tlm choice of your 
futimates. The world, in general, will be guided in their 
dpinion of your character by the characters of those you 
select as objects of your friendship and confidence; your 
husband, moreover, will respect and consider yon, in pro- 
portion, as he perceives you considered arid respected by 
others. Aifs, haughtiness, and priae, are not unfrequently 
mistaken for dignity ; as roughness, ill manners, and bru- 
tality, in our sex, often claim as frankness, courage, and 
manliness — you will not mistake them — you have a friend in 
tjie World, and a very sincere one, who possesses this happy 
gift of assiiiiilating this respectability with the best nature 
add the most winning affability: — 1 need not name her. 

What I have been saying seems to me very important, 
and deserves your serious consideration; but what relates 
immediately to your Jiusband is still more so. 

Let me intreat you to consider the first year after your 
marriage as a year of probation, a time of trial, of novice- 
sliip; ev'ery action, every step, nay, every word, will have 
its weight in the scale of yoiir husband’s future trust and 
' confidence in you. Consider, in this interval he will nearly 
have settled his opinion ofycTurprudencc, yourdiscretion,and 
your worth. I would by no means be iinclei*stood to recom- 
mend cunning; — cunniiig stands in the same relation to pni- 
dence, as hypocrisy to religion, (hinning, like hypocrisy, 
implies a sordid meanness of soul; and I both hope and be- 
lieve, thftt you. have an elevation of mind wiiich would spurn 
at duplicity, 'at every kind of trick. 

From these great outlines in the picture df a valuabte 
wife, let me now proceed to the nicer touches of it, to the 
lights and shades, to those minute strokes of the pencdl, 
without which the picture remains unfinished, but which re- 
quire all the patience, all the attention, all the persever- 
ance of artist You are* the artist ; you are to draw this 
sublime picture— ^but you must do more—- you must be a 
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heroine and a philosopher. Assure yoinself, that your hus- 
, hand, being u man, has his foibles, bis caprices, his hu-* 
mours:— arc you possessed of magnanitniiy suflicieut to 
hear those, without repining, without peevishness, without 
retaliation? — have, you philosophy enough to scratch your 
ribhon^y and smile good-huniourcdly, when your mighty' 
lord struts in all his dignity across the room, andgobl)le.s his 
importance lihe an angry turkey-cock? — have you temper 
enough to compel him, on his cooler recollection, to call 
himself a fool, and you the best of women?— have you con- 
sidered the importance of avoiding silly disputes about silly 
trifles? — it is well worth your consideration. I myself 
knew a iiian and wife, the two fondest and best-natured of 
creatures, who, after a long and wise investigation, whe- 
ther we have ten fingers, or only eight fingers and two thumbs, 
complained bitterly of each other’s monstrous ill usage, and. 
concluded, by proposing a separation, the wife from the wwst 
of husbands, the husband from the worst of wives. Luckily 
their heads were sound, as their hearts were good; both 
were struck with the dangci^ous tendency of such foolish al- 
tercations, and resolved in future to avoid them. Arc you 
cfipablc of cliecking a rising Hush ? — of swallowing a pro- 
voking word ready to burst from your lips? — If you he equal 
to such fortitude, to such heroism, you are in my estima- 
tion, a great philosopher; — in that of your turkey-cock, 
you will be an angel. 

More fortitude still may possibly require your exertions, 
if ever it should so happen (and tliis may happen to the most 
virtuous woman) that you perceive your mind too much em- 
ployed in favour of another man ; yourself too much disposed 
to dwell on his good qualities, on the geiitleness, the anii- 
a})leness of iiis manners, on Ins di^dnta'ested attentions to you; 
if you foci such a man insensibly creeping into your ariec- 
tions — no hesitation — fly, if possible, fronl him, as i‘ar as from 
poletojjole — no confidante; more parucularly, no female 
one — bury the secret in the remotest recess of yogr soul: 
and let your virtue and honour alone watch 4)aier it ; — conceal 
your wcaljwness, not only from the object of it, but from the 
whole world ; nay, endeavour to Qjonceal it from youi'self— 
«indulge not yourself, under pretence of fortifoing your vir- 
tue^ in gloomy thoughts about your supposed misery ; that 


* Iiady ’■ - — • — I the writer’s wife, when she saw her husband anj^ry, was 
used to scratch her hait with both hands, or the ribbon of her ca^, crying; 
out— “ Wy lord— I dpa’t hear— 1 don’t hear !" 

< . H a 
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will not fail to increase the evil. On the contrary, amuse, 
dissipate yourself; laugh at 3'our own folly; treat it cava- 
lierly, and the illusion will soon cease — one serious resolve, 
however, must be firmly made, resolutely kept, and which 
no consideration must forego, the determined,^ iixed, unal- 
terable resolution, of never, never, never trusting yourself 
alone with the man of whom you feeLyourself afraid. 

I perceive that this letter is spun out to a considerable 
length; the warmth of my wishes for your happiness would 
dictate a great deal more, but it is time to conclude it. One 
thing, however,' I must mention; it is of a delicate nature 
fivin a man to a woman, but ray age and my motives will be 
a^sufKcient apology for the liberty I take. This important 
advice shall be conveyed in as few words as possible. Be 
nicely and scrupulously clean; deficiency in this respect 
will unavoidably create disgust in a well-bred man. I fear, 
ill our country especially, this is not always sufficiently at- 
tended to; and a fatal experience has often opened a 
w'piuan’s eyes when the evil was irreparable. 

'fhns, my dear Miss , I have nastily throwm on paper 

such thoughts as have occurred to me; they have no pre- 
tension to noveltj^, elegance, or even order : they are writ- 
ten solely with a view of being of some little advantage to 
you. May you deserve, by your prudent conduct, to be 
happy : this is my ardent wish ! I have the lionour to be, 
with great respect. Dear Madam, &c.’* 

1785 , . 


XLIV. To Springett Penn. 

Spnngetto Pennio^^ Liheralium Artimn studioso, Gulielmus 
Seveliusy S. JX P, 

Tuam, c^ua in patria reducem factum significasti, ju- 
venis ornatissime, accepi; ctlibensreditumtuum incolumem 
intellexi, non autem nurttium de matris tuse segritudine, cui 
mcliorem isaletudinem ex aniino precor, et quain scstirao 
licet jgnotaiijy satis superque persuasus, ex his qiias subinde 
audivi, singularis exempli cam esse matronam. 


* This amiable young man vas th*i eldest son of ^Vllliam Penn, proprietor 
'and governor of Pennsylvania. Hfe died about three years alter the date Of 
this letter, in the 21st year of his age. , 
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From Bishop Atlerhim/. * 

At ecqii is Italic®, Belgicaeque lingu® amortibi etiamnum 
durat ? ecquid in iis profecisti ? an potius Latin® eloqiienti® 
adbuc operam das ? Si postremum prajcipue tibi cordi sit, 
niacte tua virtute ; nam nibil tam alte natura constituit, teste 
Curtio, quod virtus non possit'eniu. 

Qiiae cum ita sint, cur non gnaviter studiis inciimberes ad 
assequendum intellectum eorum qui non solum nitide, sed 
et stylo paulo abstrusiore scripserunt. Cum enim prima 
fundamentajam satis firmiter tibi jacta sunt, hand desperan- 
*diim, sed strenue adnitertdiini, pracsertim duin viretaetas, 
viget memoria, et vires florent; ut integram tandem soli- 
daiuqne linguae Latin® notitiam ^anoiscaris. At hoc sine 
Irequenti, imo pene assidua prmstantissiinorum auctorum 
lectione baud cornparatur, ideo<]ue quandam quasi inolestiam 
habere videtur. Verum quid refert! Jiivenis ^es, firmus 
es, et 

Dulcia non meruit qui non gustavit amara. 

Omnem ergo laborem sperne, et tunc invenies postrema pri- 
ori bus inulto judindiora. Scilicet habent literanim studia, 
sou niusae (quas virgines esse aiunt) nescio quod incentivum, 
quo ad altiora non segniter, sed snmma cum alacritate im- 
pel liinur. Hie tamen spectandum, quod semper et ubiqtie 
expedit, ne tjuidnimis^ quippe, quod caret altcriia requie 
dnrabile non cst, et qu® nimium diligimus, ea tandem ef- 
flietiin deperimus, et pene insanientis instar extollim.us. Sic 
igitur bon® liter® amanda?, ut cas potius per vices pro oblect- 
amento habeailius, quam totam actatem in iis agendo eo cTe-* 
iniun pervaderc, ut alioruin qu* maximi inomenti sunt, no- 
bis sordeat cura et provsus vdescat; quod vereor utique ne 
luultis in sortciu ceciderit. 

At quid ego h®c ad te, cui parens est pi us sane et prudens, 
qui bona virtutum semina tibi iiigerendo,eximio suo exemplo 
prasire tibi non definit. Perge igitur ut ccepisti, et Latinis- 
siiriorum scriptorum iectioni te assuescas, ut stucliorum tuo- 
rum messem reportare denique possis non contemuendauu 
Vale. 

Amstelodaviii vi. kahnd. Noveinb. cWocxCiii, 

' 1785 , 


XLV. From BUhop Alterbury. 


Mr. Urban, 


The following letter ftll accidentally into my bands. It 
is written in the autographv of Dr. Atterbury, the famoua 

H 3 
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'Fmn Bislwp Jticrhuri/. 

Bishop of Rochester ; and, as it contains a carious specimen 
of his Latin prose, it will probably be acceptable to tlie 
readers of your entertaining Miscellany. Dr. Atterbniy’s 
skill in Latin verse is Avdl known by liis translation oF Dry- 
den’s Absalom and Achilophel. 1''he person to whom the^ 
letter is addressed is most probably Dr. Aldrich, Dean of 
Christ Church, with whom Atterbury lived on terms of in- 
timacy during his residence in college. 

Effluxit jam puto pins quam semestre spatium, ex quo q, 
te, vir phirimmij eolende ! tuis consiliis, nionitis, et donis 
Hiictus cumulatusqr.e discCsserini : ct tamen nihil a me in- 
terim datum t iuerarhin, nihil tii)i gratiarum qnidem ! Ila- 
hes, c or.fitv'inem ream, ita tamen fatentem, ut delicti, si 
qnod fuerit, imputationem non tarn defugere stndeat, guaiu 
amplecti. Sic enim egomet mihi persuasi nihil isto hommum 
genere turpius, nihil indignius, quam qui in patronorum 
laiulibiis multi sunt, in gratiis refcreiuli^^ etiani nimii, non 
quod colibcati miineris novo ipsi sub onere laborent, sed ut 
specie gratulationis majora eliciant, quam quie pridem acce- 
porint, ita per beneficia ad bencficium viam .strmint ; et au- 
cupiim more quicquid uspiani pruRda; nacti sunt, id ipsurii 
ita disponunt, ita exornant, ut in sui ‘societatem aviculas 
etiam plurcs trahat. Et sane quod a literLs scribendis tan- 
tisper me continui, neque ignavus uti spero, ne(jnc ingra- 
tus ai)ud tc audiani ; quippe qui verebar ne festinata nimis 
gratiai um actioiie, non tarn veteri bcncficio sqtisFactum esse 
vidcref, q'uam aucup?4ri novum. En tandem litci-as ! nulla 
tamen, qiipd solet, carminum sarcinaoniistas :’ue forte musis 
mquo addictior videar, adeoque non horas tantum siibseci\as 
sea et dies integros in poeinatiis scribendis collocasse. Et 
profccto id ipsum mihi janipridem obstitit, quo minus poet- 
icam quandam farriiglncm ante oculos tuos exponerem, qufc 
puhlici quidem juris iacta cum sit, deberet recta ad tc pro- 
ficisci; nisi id vetliisset cum tiia, vir pliirinium reverende, 
anctoritas, turn nostra, quantulacunque sit, verccundia. Res- 
tat jam, ut abjectis nugis, sapere tandem incipiam,., et deie- 
llctis amocnioribtis musarum aiverticiilis, per omnifariaj doc- 
' trinse campos longe Jateque expatior, Et profccto, ciuii, ut 
rci litcrarip seduio operaiti navem, multa sint qua; exhor- 
teutiir, m^U etiam qum accendant, nihil tamen mihi acri- 
ores stiniulos iqjecit, quam ut exinde dignum aliquid moliar 
cui tuum, vir optinie! inscribatur nbmen : adeoque palam 
in omnibus et seipsa innotescat, quod nunc clanculum et 
verbo tenus profiteer 

' Favoris scilicet tui perquam stud iosum esse 
1785, Jiilj/.' Franciscum Atterbury,’* 
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XLVI. From Dr. Johnson to a yminij Clergyman, a Follow of a 
College in Cambridire. 


Dear Sir, Boli^ Court, Aug. 30, I7S0. 

Not many days ago Dr. Lawrance slicnved men letter, in 
which you make mention of me; I hope, therefore, you 
will not be displeased that 1 endeavour to preserve )our 
good-will by’’ some observations which your letter suggcslod 
to me. 

You are afraid of falling into some improprieties in the 
daily service, by reading to an audience that requires no ex- 
actness. Your fear, 1 hope, .secures you from danger. 
They who contract absurd liabits are such as have no fear. 
It is impossible to -do the same thing very^ often without 
some peculiarity of manner; but that manner may be good 
or bad, jind a little care will at least preserve it from being 
bad ; to make it very good, there must, I think, be some- 
thing of natural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught* 

Your present method of making, your Sermons seems very, 
judicious." Few frequent preadiers can be supposed to iiave 
sermon^ more their own than your’s will bp. Take care to 
register somewhere or other the authors from whom your 
several discourses are borrowed, and do not imagine that you 
shall always remember even what perhaps you now think it 
impossible to forget. 

My^ advice, however, is, that yon attempt from time to 
time an original sermon, and in the labour of composition 
do not burden your mind with too much at once ; do not 
exact from yourself, at one effort of excogitation, propriety 
of thought and elegance of expression. Invent first, and 
tlien embellish. Tlie production of something, where no- 
thing was before, is an act of greater energy than the ex- , 
pansion oi\ decoration of the thing produced. Set down 
diligently yonr thoughts, as they rise, in the firat words 
that occur, and when you have matter, yoiTwill easily giVe 
it form ; nor perhaps will this method be always necessary; 
for by habit your thoughts and diction will 6qw together. 

The composition * of sermons is not verv difficult ; the di- 
visions not only help the memory 6f the-lieaver, but direct 
the judgment of the writer; they supply sources of inven- 
tion, and keep every part in its proper place. 

What I like least in your letter is yonr account of the 
manners of your parish; from which I gather, that it has 

H 4 
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From Dr. Johnson. 


been long neglected by the parson. * The dean of Carlisle*, 
who was then a little rector in Northamptonshire, told lUQ 
that it might be discerned whether or no there was a clergy-^ 
man resident in the parish, 'by the civil or savage manners 
of the people. Such a congregation as yours stands in much 
need of reformation; and I would not have you think it 
impossible to reform them. A very savage parish was ci- 
vilised by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among them 
to teach a petty school. My learned friend, Dr. Wheeler, 
of Oxford, when he was a young man, had the care of a 
neighbouring parish for finecu pounds a year, which he 
was never |)a.iU; but he counted it a convenience that it 
compelled him to make a sermon weekly. One woman he 
could not bring to tlie communion; and, when he reproved 
or exhorted her, she only answered that she was no scholar. 
He was advised to set some good woman or man of the pa- 
rish, a little wiser than herself, to talk to her indanguage 
level to her mind. Such honest, I may call tliem holy, arti-r 
fices, must he practised by every clerg} man, for all means 
must be tried by which souls may be saved. Talk to your 
people, however, as much as you can, and you will find, 
'that the more frequently you converse with them upon reli-» 
gipus subjects, the more willingly they will attend, and the 
more submissively they will learn. A clergj man's diligence 
alu’ays makes him venerable. I think I have now only to 
say, that, in the momentous work you have undertaken, X 
pray God to bless you. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

178>, Sam, Johnson, 


XLVII. From Dr* Johnson to Warren Hastings^ Esq. Governor 
General In Bengal, ^ 

* 

SlE, Jan. 9, 1781, 

Amidst Jtjie importance and multiplicity of affairs in which 
your great office engages you, I take the liberty of recalling 
your attention for a moment to literature, and will not pro- 
long the mterruption by an apology, which your character 
makes heedless. < ' 




♦ Pr. Percy. 
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Mr. Hoole, a gefttloman long known and long esteemed 
in the India-house, after having translated Tasso, has un- 
dertaken Ariosto, How well he is qualified for his under- 
taking he has already shewn. He is desirous, Sir, of your 
favour in promoting hia proposal, and flatters mo by sup- 
posing that my testimony may ad\ance his interest. 

It is a new thing for a clerlt of the Indiii-house to translate 
poets— -it is new for a governor of Bengal to patronize learn- 
ing. That he may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that 
learning may flourish under your protection, is the wish of, 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

1785, June. Sam. Johnson^ 


XLVIII. From Dr- Fohnson and Dr. Adams. 


Dr, Johnson to Mr. J. Elpliinstonc. 


Dear Sm, 


Scpt.2% 1750. 


*you have, as I find liy ever}- kind of evidence, lost an ex- 
cellent mother, and 1 nope you will not think me incapable 
of partaking of your griel. 1 have a motlu r now cighty-two 
years of age, whom therefore I naisi Sv)on iosr*, unless it 

{ >lease God that she Vather should mourn for me. I read the 
etters in which you relate your mother’s death to Mrs. 
Strahan"^; and I think I do myself h niour, when I tell yon, 
that 1 read them with tears. Liut tears arc neither to me, 
nor to you, of any farther use, when once the tiibute of na- 
ture has been paid. The business of life summons us away 
from useless grief, and calls us to tlie exercise of tlu>se vir- 
tues of which we arc I'ln/enting our deprivation. The 
greatest benefit w’hicb one friend can confer upon another i'?, 
to guard, for so surely it must be, and incite, and elevau, 
his virtues. This your mother win still perform, if you di- 
ligently preserve the memory of her life, mid of her death ; 
a life, so far as I can learn, useful, wise, ^d innocent; and 
a death, resigned, peaceful, and holy. I cannot Ibrbear to 
mention, that neither reason nor revelation defies you to 
hope, that you may increase her happiness, by obeying her 
precepts ; and that she may, in her present state, look with 
pleasure upon every act of virtue, to which her instructions 
and example have cbntributed. Whether this be more than 


If to Wr* S*phmstone* 
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Fiom Dr. Johnson and Dr. Adams. 

r. plpi.ing (luvnii, or a just opinion of separate spirits, is in- 
deeJ of no import mee lo us, when wc consider omv 
Sv'lvcs as acting under the eye of God; yet surely there is 
sonnuhing pleasing in the belief, that our sepration from 
those whom we love i'> merely corporeal; and it may be a 
great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made 
probable, that that union has received the divine approba- 
tion, and shall continue to eternity,— There is one expe-^ 
dient hy which you may, in some degree, continue her 
presence. Ifyou vvri*te down minutely what you can rcincni- 
ber of her from your earliest years, you will read it with 
great pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing 
recollection when time shall remove her jet farther from 

i ron, and your grief shall be matured to veneration. To this, 
lowever painful for the present, I cannot but advise you^ 
as to a suiurce of cqmfort and satisfaction in the time to ccime ; 
I’orall comfort and all satisfaction is sincerely wished you by, 
dear Sir, yours, &c. 

Samuel Johnson. 

Mk. Urban, ' 0.iford, Ocf. 22, 1785. 

In > 0111 " last month’s Review of Books you have asserted, 
that the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Prayers and Medita- 
tions appears to have been at the instance of Dr. Adams, 
Master of Pembroke College, in Oxford.’^ Tliis is more 
than 1 think you are warranted by the Editor’s Preface* to 
say ; and is so for from being true, that Dr. Adams never 
saw a line of these compositions before they appeared in 
print, nor ever heard from Dr. Johnson, or the Editor, that 
any such existed. Had he been consulted about the pub- 
lication, he would certainly liaye given bis voice against it : 
and he therefore hopes that you will clear him, in as public 
a manner as you can, from being any way accessary lo it. 

1785, Ocf. W. Adams. 


* The words of the Preface, which led to the supi>osition, arc, “Boin? last 
anyinicr oh a y^it at Oxford to the Rev, Dr Ailatnt (Master of Pembioke Col- 
leH'V.at which Dr. Johnson received partof nisedacaiion,) and that gcntleiiian 
wj;ins him repeatedly to engage in some work of tJiis kind, he then first con- 
ccivedades^igntorcvise these piou^ effniiojis, and bequeath them, with euiarMJ- 
ineiiUi, to thi» use and benefit of others.*’ Edit. 
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XLIX. Letters to and from Dr. Johnson, on Suicide. 


Mr. Urban, Bath^ Feb. 14, 

As a very danc^erous misconstruction of a passage in a work 
of tlie late Dr. Johnson appears to have been made b)* some 
persons ; and though the Dr. kindly condescended to cor- 
rect the error, through the same channel that the remark 
was first inteiided to be conveyed to him ; yet as the viiscon- 
strintion arising from a book may long survive the explanation 
contamed in a newspaper ^ I beg leave, through your lasting 
Repository, in justice to the character of a most worthy man, 
to perpetuate the Dr.’s Vindication of himself, as well as to 
communicate to the world the steps which led to it. 

Yours, &c. 

A. Ik 


LETTER L 


Sir, Bath, May 1 -, 1782. 

Conscious of the motive from which I write, and trusting 
that it will readily and clearly appear ; I shall leave it to 
plead my excuse for the trouble 1 may hereby give you. — 
Without farther preface, therefore, I take the liberty to in- 
form you, that, in the Morning 'Chronicle of Dec. 12 last, a 
person, in the character of a master of an academy, recom- 
mended the Beautiesof your Writings,” a book published 
last year^ to all persons who have the care of youth, as well 
calculated to convey at oi\ce both pleasure and instruction, 
particularly to young minds. However, he pointed out one 
passage in it, under the article Death, which, he said, is 
supposed by some readers to recommend suicide ; but know- 
ing your principles too well to join in this opinion, he hoped 
you would favour the public, through the channel of the 
same paper, with an explanation, which migtit effectually re- 
move so erroneous an idea The passage is as follows : To 
die, is the fate of man ; but to die wi3t lingering anguish is 
geueially his folly,’' 

I confess, I have joined in the wish of the letter-writer, 
hut have not had the pleasure of seeing it gratified. Possh 
bly the letter has not come to your knowledge, and there- 
fore I take this method of acquainting you with it ; or pro-* 
bably the passage, when taken with the context, loses its 
exceptionable appearance. I own, I do' ^ot recollect ^ny 
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hai ing mot with it in any of your works, thoiicrh I cannot but 
suppose it is to be found there, ami on that account you 
may have thought it unnecessary to give it any farther expla- 
nation. Whatever may be the cause of your not having taken 
^itny notice of the letter, I cannot be satisfied whilst any 
tiling, which has the sanction ofyouename, even appears, 
iincontrovcrted, to r(‘COHtEnend suicide; whilst the acknow- 
ledged friend of Religion and Virtue is sup]>osed, uncontra- 
dicted, to have published any sentiment inconsistent with 
the Christian Religion. I shall still hope, therefore, that 
you will not think your time iiiis-spont by publicly j'emoving 
tills, possibly, stone of stumbling,” this, as it appears, 
‘‘rock of oll’ence;” especially as your silence may tend to 
coidirni the opinion of those who understand the passage in. 
this very unfavourable sense ; and if you shall think this de- 
serving of your private notice, you wdll thereby confer an 
honour, as well as an obligation, on. Sir, your obedient 
bumble servant, &c. 

To Dr. Johnson, &c. 


LETTER IL 


Sir, ' May 15, 1782. 

Being now in the country in a state of rccoveiy, as I hope, 
from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the ac- 
knowledgement of your Christian letter. The book called 

“ Beautiesof n,” is the production of I know not w'hom ; 

I never saw it but by casual inspection, and considered my- 
self as utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the 
passage you mention I remember some notice in some pa- 
per ; but knowing that it must be misrepresented, I thought 
of it no more, nor do I now know where to find it in my o\vn 
books. I am accustomed to think little of nerw^spapers ; but 
an opinion so weighty and serious as yours has determined 
me to do, wh^t I should, without your seasonable admoni- 
tion, have omitted ; and - i will direct my thought to be 
shewn in its true stale. If I could find the passage, I would 
direct you to it. 1 suppose the tenon is this : Acute dis- 
eases are tke immediate and liable strokes of Heaven ; 
but of them the pain is short, and the conclusion s^e^dy : 
chronical disorders, by which we are suspended in tedious 
torture, between life and death, are commonly the effect of 
our own misconduct and intemperance. To die,” &c. This 
Sir, you see is all true, and all.hlameless. 1 hope, solbe 
lime ill the next we^’k, to have all rectified. Rly health has 
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'been lately much shaken; if you favour tins with any answer, 
it will be a romfoKt to me to know that I have your prayers. 

I am, Sir, your mosjt humble bciaaiu, 

Samuel Johnson. 

To the Rev. Mr. - — , at Bath. 

LETTER III. 

Sm, ' . Bath, May 18, 178?. 

. I AM to actnowlege and thank you for your favour of the 
15th; andT am happy to find, that }ou think the business 
on which I wrote to you not undesen ing \ our attention. 
The sentiment as you have prefaced and explained it, as I 
doubted not wohld be the case, is quite unexceptionable. 

am glad to find that you are better than you have been, 
and on the recoveiy. Indeed, I should be wanting in gra- 
titude, as well as benevolence and chanty/ if you had nut, 
in return for the great pleasure 1 have recei> ed from your 
writings, my best wishes and prsivers ; and particularly, ns 
my last and best, that when the period of the j^resent state 
of ytiur existence shall approach, you may ha\c a slujif and 
easy passage from this life to that m wliich good men rest 
from their labours, and their works follow them.’* 1 am. 
Sir, with great esteem, your obliged and obedient humble 
servant, &c. 

To Dr. Johnson, &c. 

The foUffwing appeared in the Morning Chronide of May 29, 

17S2. 

A correspondent having mentioned, in the Morning 
Chronicle of Dec. 12, the last danse of the following para- 
graph, as seeming to favour suicide ; we are requested to 
print the whole passage, that its true meaning may appear, 
which is not to recommend suicide, but exeixise. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to 
which we are decreed ; but while the soul and body continue 
united, it can make the association pleasing, and give pro- 
bable hopes that they shall be disjoined by an easj separa- 
tion. It was a principle ^iftf^iong the anciciiLff that acute 
diseases are from heaven, and chronical from ourselves ; the 
dart of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poison it by 
our own misconduct : to die is tlie fate of man ; but to die 
with lingering anguish is general lyliis follv.’’ Vide Rambler, 
vol. II. No. 85. 

* 1786, Feb, 
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L. Letters from Addison to Lord Wharton. 

LETTER L 

Mr. Addison to Lord Wharton. 

My Lord, Lond, Aug. 24, 1710. 

This morning I had the honour of a visit from Mr. Bertie, 
who, upon my aeqnainting him with your Lordship’s concern 
for his brother’s election, declared himself very much obli- 
ged to jour Lordsiiip ; but said, his brother was so tired 
With sitting in the House, that he’w^oulJ not be in it again 
upon any consideration. I hear from mj^ Lord Dartmoiitli’s ^ 
office, that all the particulars which I had in charge to his 
Lordship have been already complied with, except that 
about proroguing the parliament, which I have desired may 
be dispatched forthwith to jour Excellencj', incase it be 
judged necessary. 

The privy council is to meet this night, in order (as it was 
said j'csterday ) to place my Lord Peterborough at the head 
of the AJmiraltj't, and to determine on the di-^solution : but 
this morning 1 hear, from very good hands, that there is ad- 
vice of the l^rince of Wales being ready to embark with a 
body of troops at Dunkirk, and that the admiralty is to at- 
tend the privy council upon this occasion. 

It is said, the Duke of Queensborough has had iniimatious 
of such a designed invasion above a month ago from se\eral 
parts of Scotland. I'his report, I believe, comes from Sir 
George Byng, and is of such a nature, that I should be 
cautious of ineniioniug it to any body but j our Excellency". 

Among the prints which 1 send you by this post, tlic 

Essay upon Credit” is said to be written by Mr. Harley ; 
and that of ‘‘Bickerstaff detected!,” by Mr. Congreve. Dr. 
Garth (under whose hands 1 am at present) will not excuse 
me if I do not present his most humble duty to your* Lord- 
ship. 'Tlic Doctor this morning shewed me a copy of verses 
which he has made in praise, of the late lord treasurer.§ 


♦ Then Secretary of State. Edit. 
f Tins didi not take place. Edit. 

t This pamphlet has been sometimes ascribed to Rowe, but more commonly 
to Yaldcn. Edit. 

} This * Epistle to Lord Godolphin’ is printed with Garth’s Poems. Edit. ^ 



Letters from Addison to Lord IVharion, 1 1 1 

The Lord Islay is lately returned from Scotland ; and, it 
is said, the Duke of Argyle is t'xpected every day from 
Flanders. I aai, with the greateht !\‘s|)ect, my Lord, your 
Lordship’s most obedient and most huiiiblo sen^ant, 

J. Addisok. 

Reports of the ToWn^ tramjiiifted to Lord IVharton hy Mr, 
AddUon^ with the ab(\'c U tfer. 

The reports of the towm (as to public affairs) are very 
various : what I have the honour to write to your Lordsinp 
is the talk of the considerable people of the one side ; hut, 
as they are none of them iu the secret, cannot bo entirely 
depended upon. 

ThcDnkeof Queensboroiigb, it is said, will bt' succeed- 
ed^ by the I^ord Marr, or, as others are positive, by the 
Duke of Shrewsbury. If the first happen, he is to be lord 
high steward of the household; if the second, to be lord 
high chamberlain. The D. of (4uecnsl)oron<»h declare® he 
has heard nothing of his remo\al. I was yesterday above aa 
hour in private at his olHee with the Lord Marr." 

Mr. Boyle is to make vvav^ for Mr. St. Jobnt. 

The D. of Somerset represents himself as actuated by per- 
sonal piques in what he has done; and has resolved lo,adnerc 
to the whiggish principles. It is generally said he is fallen 
off from the new ministers, and that he has recommended 
vvhigs to all his Imroughs. 

The Duke of Newcastle is very well with Mr. Harley, for 
whom, they say, he had formeily a great friondsliip and 
esteem. 

My Lord Somers is thought to have a great pcTMinal inte- 
rest in her majesty, but not sufficient to support his party ; 
so that he seems to lye-by in expectation of proper opj>of- 
tunitics. , 

Mr. Hampden refused to be a commissioner of the trea- 
snry, unless the parliament might be continued : it was cer- 
tainly offered him ; and as they say, bj the Queen herself, 
who (upon his answer relating to; the parliament) told him, 
^‘she had not sent for him for his advice on thatj>articular,” 

Mr. Bcr.son, reputed whig, could not vvltlistan J the 
same temptation. • 


* As onr* of the three principal secretaries of state* This event di J not take 
pjace. Foir. 

This conjecture uas right. Kbit. 
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Sir Simon Harcourt, it is said, desires to be attofney-ges* 
neral*. Lord Guernsey, or Baron Pi ice, or both, are talk- 
ed of to succeed the lord chancellor. t The Earl Rivers, 
after hav ing received his arrears for the Spanish service, and 
equipage-money for his embassy, fell ill; and, as some fancy, 
will not recover in haste. 

It is pretended by the whigs, the Elector of Hanbverhas 
given assurances that he will not accept the offer of general ; 
and tliat he is very much displeased with the fashionable doc- 
trine of hereditary right ,, ^ 

The Lord Rochester is by no means pleasfed with the new 
ministry, and lifted up his hands with some astonishment 
upon hearing in what manner the late lord treasurer was dis- 
missed. It is said, the letter for that purpose was delivered 
to his Lordship In" a, groom, and that he was directed by it 
to break his staff without giving himself the trouble of ex- 
postulationsj:. 

I heard thi^ morning, from good hands, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury talks of laying down§. Sir Theodore Johnson 
[Janssen] has furnished" the treasury with some money. 

The tories having threatened j:o buy up the stocks if they 
should fall upon the lord treasurer’s dismission, the Duke of 
Beaufort accordii^gly laid out about 50001. and was followed 
by two or three others with smaller sums ; which lifted them 
up for one day, ftfter which they fell again. 

The tories’ address is said to be written by Mr. Hoadly ; 
the whigs’ by Mr. AtterburyH ; Petticum^s letter by Mr. 
Walpole. 

Tlie cleygy of the city of London are about presenting an 
address to her Majesty, which, they say, is finely penned 
by Dr. Atterbury ; and some imagine it will immediately 
precede the dissolution. Collings the messenger is this 
evening i^rrived express from the l3uke of Marlborough, mth 
an account of the si^rrenJer of Bethune ; and it is said that 
he brings further intelligence of the Duke’s having received 
advices from Spain, Just before he came away, of a second 
biittle, wherein 12,000 men were killed, and King Charles 
obtained the victory. 


And was stific^.ssful Edit. 

f Neither of them succeedett The seals were put in commission Sept. 29} 
^ and };lveD to Sir Simon Harcourt, as lord‘keeper, Oct. 9. Edit. 

J Thjs is fully confimjied by .Swift’s Journal Letters to Stella. Ewt. 

§ Ihe Duke was then lord chamberlain of the household. Edit. 

II t or the original; but by a slip of the pen, undoubtedly, as the rerersa 
wc.l k^owA to have been the fact. Eon*. 
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letter II. 

Mr. Addison to Lord Wharton. 

My Lord, Lcmd. Oct. 17, 1710. 

I RECEIVED the honour of your Lordship’s of the 15th, 
lind have sent the <5ommissions mentioned in it according to 
your Lordship’s commands, not hearing as yet of any thing 
that has passed which should hinder your Lordship from sign- 
ing them. I must, however, acquaint your Lordship with a 
passage in one of Dawson’s letters, dated tije 3d instant, 
which did not come to my hands till last night, having becii 
sent after me to Malmesbury by mistake. 

I had mentioned to him, as your lordship had told me you 
would have it believed, and asyou had yourselfwritten the post 
before to some of your friends in Ireland, that you had s-igni- 
fied to her Majesty your unwillingness to continue in that 
government when all your friends were dismissed ; or to 
that purpose : but at the same time told him, that I believed 
your Lordship would not be out of it till some months after. 
In answer to that letter, he writes to me in the following 
words : 

‘‘ You might be assured, that whatever you write to me 
was lodged in a safe hand ; but what you desired should not 
be taken notice of came over hither by twenty letters in the 
same post ; and the Whitehall letters from both secretaries* 
offices, which came hither by the same packet, with yours, 
positively mention my Lord Lieutenant’s resignation of his 
government to her Majesty on the 22d of the last month ; so 
that it is here no secret, and every body Iooks upon it that 
his Excellency cannot act any more on his commission, but 
that the ^government is absolutely in the hands of the lords 
justices till a new governor is appointed.’’ 

will not take any notice of the receipt of this letter till 
I hear further from your Lordship : having ^ the last post, 
and all along, written in the character of secretary to the 
lord-lieutenant. Your Lordship is doubtless the best judge 
of this matter,' how far the resignation went, andjiow far it 
was accepted ; or whether it could be accepted effectuallv 
but by< superseding your Lordship^s commission. I shall 
only take notice, that your Lordship’s letters to the secre- 
tary of state, and to the lords justices in Ireland, the first 
relating to the horses that are wanting there, and the other 
to the draughting of 1250 dragoons for the embarkation ; both 
of th^m bear date Sept. 23. The Irish gentlemen are^posi^ 

VOL. III. I 
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tivc that your Lordship will be succeeded by the Duke 
Ormond ; tiiough there goes a whisper among some of your 
Lordship’s frieiids, that my Lord Rivers is certainly design- 
ed tor that go\'ermnciTt. , 

Nobody here knows what to think of the present state of 
afl'airs. Those who got the last parliament dissolved ar© ' 
as much astonished, and they say troubled, for the glut of , 
tories that will he in the next, as the whigs themselves. 1 
am,* with great respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient aikl most humble servant, 

J. Adimsok. 


LETTER III. 

Mr/ Addison to Major Dunbar*, on receiving a bank-bill of 
300 guineas. 


Sir, June2^i 1715. 

• 

I FIND there is a reiy atrong oppositlao formed against you; 
but 1 ffhali wait on my lord-Iieutenantf tliis morning, and 
lay your case betbre him hA advantageously as 1 can, if he 
is not engaged in other company* 1 am afraid what you say 
t)f his Grace doea not portend you any good. 

And now. Sir, believe when I assure you I never did, 
ftor ever will, m any pretence whatsoever, take more than 
the stated and custoAiary feea of my office. I might keep 
the contrary practice concealed ftom the world, were I ca- 
pable of it, but I could not from myself ; and 1 hope I shall 
always fear tite reproaches of my owp heart more tmi\ those 
of all mankind. In the metkti time, if .1 ban serve a gentle- 
man of merit, and such a character as you bear m the world, 
the satisfaction } meet with on such an occasion is always a 
snfficient, and the only, reward to. Ski your most obedient^ 
humble servaiit,. « 

1786, /VA* X XpftlSON. 

L— ! 


♦ We are aware that this Tetter has been elsewhere printed, but wit out 
knowled^tiuentg (wl^h we not ashamed of Making) to Curll, wh<l origin. Hf 
produced it ta public notice. The honour it reflects oa. Addison’s integrity is a 
suffivient apology for reprinting it.’ Kiira 
f The £ari ofSiwderUnd^ JSspit 
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LI. From the Rev. Mr. lle&rne. Rector of flic united Parishes of 
St. Alphage, .and St. Mary Northrgate^ Canterbury, to the 
Rev. Greorge Horne, Dean of Cantf.rbury. 

You desire, Sir, as minute an account as possible of my 
Schools. After consulting a person vrho knew much of the 
poor here, I went roiincT ray united parisheS to learn who 
were v^illing to send their children to be taught, and found 
my people very ready to accept my offer; at the same tiiiie 
I left a Christiafi Monitor at every- house. About 120 chil- 
dren were collected. As both my parishes abound with poor, 
Northigate especially, \^hich is poverty itself, I told my 
parishioners; i^nen I declared my intention of erectirig these 
schools, that I asked nothing from them on this occasion but 
their cduhtenance and influence. I directly provided books; 
and three men aud one woman to take care of and teach 
these children. The pay of these teachers, as also of the 
clerk, who has since been engaged, is Is. each for the day. 
They receive other civilities. The principal silk manufac- 
turcr gave 2s. 6d. to fljaicli of these five persons. The chil- 
dren appeared at St Alphage church, on Sunday, Jan. 23, 
1785, very ragged and very disorderly. You will not be 
surprised at this when yoiiare told, that some of them, perhaps, 
tvere never in* a church since they were baptized ; but usu- 
ally spent their Sabbath in playing, cursing and swearing, 
in pilfering, ot in some other mischief. These schools were 
at first kept at three different places; and have all been vi- 
sited** by trie on every Sunday (except one, when I was at 
Exeter), from the beginning of them to this time. I have 
nov^ all the childreii’ together in the chapel of St. John’s hos- 

i iital, under my own eye ; for I find by experience, that un- 
Oss one pfmore persons constantly superintend these schools, 
no good is, to \>e e^^pected from them. For sofme consider* 
able rime I have been at the chapel exactl;i^at nine o’clock, 
the time vtben the school begins, and have continued there 
till eleven, the time when we go to church together. Iii 
the morning while the 'teachers are instruetir\g the little 
ones; I take 30 or 40 of the most forward into the chapel 
chancel, .and hear* them fead the psalms, oollects, the 
episde And gospel, and Second lesson for the day : and, if 
we have ti me, other chapters. Whatever occurs in our read- 
ing that is remarkable, or tends tojjheir edifleation, is taken 
noth?e of, audf explained to them, half^an-hour after one 
w|s '«|ieet at sch^l a^n, and continue there till half past 
^ I 2 
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two, tlie time for church. At this time the little ones are 
taugijt jiml repeat their catechism, or the questions in the 
end of their spelling-books, for the instruction of the chil- 
dren), <Si.c. V/e read the New Testament, as before, till the 
ci<*rlv comes to sing a psalm or two with them. After church 
we all return to school. The little ones are employed, as in 
llie morning, in spelling or reading, or repeating prayers 
or hymns. At this time I examine the most forward, and 
explain to them the catechisnj, and the use of the Common 
ih'fU’or Lo(jk. 1 exercise them in repeating after me the 
Lord's Prayer, a»i J tiie Creeds, and all tlie responses. All this 
they do in a very decent and proper manner. We have 
gnne through likewise Fo.i on Public Worships and his Intro^ 
diiclum^ Sic. and also with Crossinan’s Introduction^ &c. I^he 
Church Catechism^ broken into short Questinn^f^ and Mann’s 
Catechism. The books in common use are The Child'* s first 
Book\ 1st and 2d parts, Fisher or Dixon’s Spelling-book, 
tlic Catechisms before mentioned, particularly Mann’s, Di- 
vine Songs of the pious and excellent Dr. Watts ; and every 
child is furnisiied with a Conimon Prayer-Book and Testa- 
ment to carry to church, when they can use them. Fifty 
of Unwin’s Sin and Danger j and 50 of Stonehouse’s 
Inst met lonSy are given to 100 children, who, after a time, 
exchange ill) each other. Thus 50 tracts will serve 100 
cliildren. They have likewise Stonehouse’s Prayers. I take 
children of all ages, from 5 or 6 to 16 or 17. It is best to 
begin with them early. Some time since two lads, the one 
my 4 jarishioncr, the other of the next parish, were condemn- 
ed to death for house-breaking. The melancholy event was 
taken notice of by me on the Sunday following, and the 
children sang The Lamentation of a Sinner. This performance 
of children, some of whom, if no care had been taken of 
them, might have been in the same dreadful situation^ had 
a wonderful elTect upon every one who heard them. This 
accident led me lo think, that as much psalmody as was ne- 
cessary for divine worship, w'ould be useful and pleasing 
both to the children and the congregation. I therefore en- 
gaged the clerk, who is a sober serious man, to give these 
children a little instruction, whicli he does on one ortwa 
evenings uT a week. Mr. Flacton, whose name is well kriown 
as a teacher and composer of rijusic, is a benefactor to these 
children, ffnd likewise condescends to give them some as- 
sistance; he has set to music some of Dr. Watts’s Songs, 
'Addison on Providence, &c. whicli they perform so well as 
to be heard with pfeusurc? About 100 of these children are 
sent to scliool every day for one or two hours, as they can 
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be spared from spinning wool, or winding silk, at one penny 
per Uc^Aper week, the usual pay for such insir.iction. Tiiis 
is of great service to them. I have picked out four litth^ girls 
to learn to work, and pay for them with money that Ikj * hecn 
entrusted wdtli me for such purposi:s. • I have gone through 
the Book of Psalms with some of the eldt;r girls, and am 
going through it a second time at my house, where tliej*, 
for one hour every day, are instructed. Some fewbo\s 
from other schools attend iny Sunday school. Such arc the. 
advantages my children have enjoyeclj.and they Jiave }ji ofit- 
ed by them as much as could be expected. I'licy are 
greatly civilized as to their behaviour, and gave saLl^faction 
when they were examined in llie church. T'he ones 
repeated prayers, hymns, &c. the great ones gnve j^roper 
answers to cjuestions which contained the substance ol* tlie 
church catechism, but not just in tlie words or the cate- 
chism. The little ones in general come on very well. — - 
One little fellow, who is only 6 years and 4 months old, 
read to me witii justness and propriety, Fox’s Intrpductlmiy 
a book he had never seen before. This child has had v.o in- 
struction but from this school, and from his parents aL home, 
,who are poor people. Parents, if they have any goodn(\ss in 
^them, will be induced to doall they can for ilu'ir ow n children, 
when they find so much done for them by others. 1 think 
myself bound in duty to mention seme circiiiustauces, that 
shew' the reputation oTthe school, and reflect great hc-iour 
upon the persons 1 shall mention. A stranger, who was at 
this church, was so well pleased with the institution, tliat he 
gave a guinea for me to apply as I should think proper. /V 
neighbour, who is a Q.uaker, offered to siibst ribc, if the 
schools had been supported by contribution. Another pa- 
rishioner, who is a dissenting teach.cr, gave mo money for 
the use of the (‘hildren. A cliaritable lady, who lives a few 
miles from Canterbury, sent me a noble j)rcsent of five gui- 
neas ; 'and some other ladies and gentlemen, both in and out 
of the parish, have been very liberal to tlu.^e children, and 
to their parents, who wantedf relief. JMany <7f these children, 
who wecc almost naked, have been clothed by some bene- 
volent persons. My friend, the Rev. Mr. Byrch^ (who has 
done much on the occasion), with two other wortliy g(*ntle- 
men, the principal supporters of the weekly schools, have 
been of great service fo me, not only by their inoney, but 
by yheir constant visits to the schools. Qne of these gentie- 
men, who w'as a surgeon and apothecary, is ready to assist 
any of them in the way of his profession, as >vell as by any 
Othef act of kindness, ’My third colleague, who is a capta|n 
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of a man of war, has been a great benefactor to these child* 
jc\)y and to some of their faii)nilies. One yery great advan- 
tage of Sunday schools is, that they ^fford eVery minister ai^ 
opportunity of giving to the phildrenof fhe pTOrJnstructioh^ 
in the plain and important principles of religion ; of bringing 
them to church, where they are under his eye, and undef 
the eyes of their benefactors, who may take proper notice 
of their good or bad behaviour. My children are very nar- 
rowly watched ; and no instance ot imprqper behaviour is 
passed over without a solemn and severe rebuke. }f they 
are disorderly, they partake of no benefaction intended for 
good children ; ana if this treatment wilt not reclaim them^ 
they are expelled. When I find any of them guifty of lyingi 
the whole school is called together, and { read to them a 
little book, called, Jn Exercise against I^ing, concluding 
with the prayer at the end. Such are the regulations that 
have been observed in my schools ; which gentlemen may 
adopt or vary, according to their particular local circum- 
stances. ^ U is very evident to multitudes by.facts (which are 
better than a thousand arguments), that this institution has; 
been attended with many beneficial effects. I have heard of 
persons, no friends to religion, who have supported these 
schools, and thoy are, in my opinion, no bad politicians;^ 
for cur liyes and fortunes will not be les^s safe becifuse our 
servants, and the lower people in general^ have been in- 
structed in a religion that command them, under the se- 
verest penalty, to hurt noBody by word or deed. I suppose 
eveiy magistrate, when a young offender is brought beforq 
him for theft, &c. gives him some good advice. Would not 
good advice given him by his minister, ht^ore he became 
hcirdeued, be 'more likely to prove effectual ? If ever a re- 
formation be brought about ih this kingdom, it will be by 
the labours and diligence of the parochial clergy, each in 
hi> parish, If our law-makers would endeavour, by ihesei 
schools, and by setting a better example themselves, to re- 
form men, they would shew *m6re wisdom, than by any 
mode of punishiTient they can inflict on them for being wick- 
ed. I sincerely wish, that, by the blessing of thi^in- 
slitutioQ of Mr. Raikes (a name that every clergyman, es- 
pecially tJfose of his 6wn city and ueighMurhood, should 
highly reverence) may uniyefsally pre *ui^'and'prciduce tbd 
best effects. ■ . * * ' 

" 1786 , May,. 
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LII. From Dr, Timothy Neve to the Rev. Littleton Brown^ at 
^ Bishop’^ Castle, Shropshire. 

Dear Sir, Peterhcw\ J\ihj 23, 2741. 

^R. PENNINGTON, the register of i\ih se, called 
upon me the other day, and gave uie the pleasure o ' hear- 
ing that you were well, and wen o obliging as to iT^rjuire 
after niy health, and to^end nu. your compliments'; for 
which, as a brother virtuoso and antiqiiary, I take the liberty 
of writing to you, and should be glad of the favour of your 
learned correspondence. Since 1 came to settle in this 

E lace, I have instituted a Society of gentlemen, most of 
Tniversity education, who meet every Wednesday evciiing, 
whereof the dean is president, and n)yse;|f secretary. V\ e 
are near 20 regular inembers, and about 100 iionouivy. 
Each member is ol>liged, upon liis admission, topresei.wus 
with sonic book to •^the value of a guinea, by which wi: have 
raised already a considerable lihrar 3 % Earl Fiizwilliam, one 
of our representatives in parliament, and lately #'Ioi :ed a 
iiiemhcr, proposes to give us Ryiner’s Foederp, wijic'h will 
greatly add to the number as well value of vmr collec- 
tion. We have also a pretty large specimen of curiosities, 
natural and artificial, such as shells, minerals, pelnfactions, 
prints, medals, &c. &c. &c. which now and tJicn amuse us 
a little, and give'u$ the appearance of meetiiig to do somc- 
thing else than to smoke a pipe and drink a b<>i.:(e. Wiut 
we stand most in need of, is a correspoiulenco with 
^men in distant parts of the kingdom, or the vvorlii j but as 
yet we are too inconsiderable to'have an iniercoui'se of iliai 
sort settled amongst us. Gentleuien that arc aide to under- 
take >t, choose rather to throw in theirs to 114 c gival stock 
of the Royal Society,, of which I perceive you are a mein- 
ber.* But we should be glad only of a few of yousgl^?au- 
ings, who have a fund sufficient to oblfge us "both. Dr, 
Mortimer, my brother secretary, npvy' and then favours mo 
with a letter; in return, I transmit to him an e^rnct of our 
minutes, whenever any thing occurs to^us worthy of his 
notice. * 

I will trouble 3 rou with a short specimen of our transact 
tionsr From Jan. this present year; 

Jan. 7, 1740-1. Communicated a letter from tl’.e iio\\ 
Mr. Saul, rector of Har^leston in Lincolnshire, concerning 
4be nature and production of fossils^ with a specimen of 

14 
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different sorts lately found in those parts. That the earth 
is prolific, and hath a vegetative principle continually workr 
ing in it ; that there is no caput morluion^ no. idle, upactive, 
unformable matter in nature, as in chemistry; but every 
clod of earth, turned up by the spade, is either already 
formed into some distinct species of clay, sand, loam, &:c. 
or in a tendency towards it: and that, as there are various 
kinds of submarine plants, so all the several kinds of ore, 
metals, minerals, marbles and other regular fossils, or 
stony concretions, are so many different sorts of subterra- 
neous plants, &c. &c. &c. 

Jan. 14. Account of the magnetical power of a bar of 
iron, according to its long-continued position from per- 
pendicular, for 15 years, to horizontal, for as many montbsi 
only. 

Account b\ Maurice Johnson, jun. esq. of a Roman mint 
in the city of Lincoln. 

Jan. 2d. Curious drawings of an ancient book of anat- 
omy by one Gemini, an Englishman, dedicated to King 
Ed\v:-.riiyi. 1552. 

Feb. 4. Form of prohibiting of books for the Index Ex- 
purgatorius in the Consistory of Rome. 

Fr b. 11. Old grant of a right of fishery in Whitlesea Mere 
to the abbot of Peterborough, in the reign of Henry VI. 
v.^ho Ira-s this uncommon titie, Henricus Dei gratia rex 
Anglian, hcres ct regons Franciie, et dominns Hiberniae.” 

Feb. 18. Remonstrance of the sequestered member^, 
1656, to which above 100 subscribed their names. 

Feb. 25. An original letter of Andreas Colvins to Dr. 
Beal, dean of Eiy, dated DorJrcctlisi, 20 Aug, 1647, con- 
cerning tolerating of sects in Holland. 

Mar. 4. Office for installation of knights of the gar- 
ter. 

Mar. 1 1. Alcock, bishop of Ely, his “Exhortation made 
to two Relygious Systers in the Tyme of their Consecra- 
tjon,’^ ^&c. 

Mar. 18. “Modus fulminandi Sententiam in Ecclesia 
Romana,” and the “ Bedes on the . Sunday,” or bidding 
prayer. These are all ancient papers^, belonging to me, anoi 
for want of^other matter, communicated occasionally. 

Apr. 1, Lord Fitzwilliam proposed.' 

Apr. 8. Elected. 

Apr. 29. A letter from the secretary in London, with 
the account of what was read and communicated there 
when he was present. » 

May 13. List of all the members who have represented 
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this city in parliament from 1546, the first of Edward VI. 
tp this present timp. * * 

May 20. ICpitaph upon I/ipsius, &c. 

May 29. Luctus et gratuiatio Acad. Cantab* in Oliver! 
mortem, et Ricardi inauguration em. 

June 3. Drawing of a fine ancient crystal vase, and of 
an ancient East- India ricerpot. 

June 24. Account of Sir Richs^rd Ellis’s library, and 
some curiosities lately come in there. 

‘ July 1. Part of a letter from Baron Clarke of his Majes^ 
fy’s Exchequer in Edinburgjh, concerning the unseasonable 
colds of the late years, which he conjectures to be owing 
to the great §pots in the surface of the sun, many of which’"' 
are much larger than the whole globe of our earth, 
which, must needs take off both from its light and heat. 
George Lynn, esq. of Southwick, in this neighbourhood, 
and my very particular friend and learned acquaintance, 
in his Ephemeris of the weather lor this year,* observed that 
the mean height of the thermometer for the month of last 
March, was just the same with that of January for fourteen 
years past, &c. 

July 8. Presented to the Society a small Roman lamp, 
entire^of red earth, lately found at Wliitlesea, in the Isle of 
Ely, five miles from hence. Also a iHimati skull dug up 
lately in this town, the whole brain whereof is ossified, and 
concreted into as hard and solid substance as the bone, re- 
taining still its natural curdled form, the sutors, ^c. remain- 
ing entire. 

July 15. Presented a branch of an ash-tree, being an 
uncommon lusus, which grew in the shape of the left-hand 
pf a man, &c. &c. &c. 

By this short specimen you will be able to guess how 
we idle away two or thre6 hours once a week. Things 
on>itted are only the presents of books, medals, and other 
odd things, admissions of members, or the like. If you 
approve of our scheme, give me leave to make use of your 
name among the honorary members, for which I will give 
somebpok in your name to the Society from among several 
of mine that Lean spare; in return for which, t^jp favour of 
your correspondence will make ample amends. If you 
come into these parts,* I shall rejoice to see you under my 
roof. 

* I once had a wife lived with me near 6 years, by whom I 
bad four children, two of which, a son, now of Corpus 
Cbristi College in Oxford, and a daughter at home, only 
' reu^aiu. lhave lived a widower now almost 13 years. I 
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shall be glad to hear that you are happy in a married state, 
and blest with hopeful children. I have lived so long out of 
that countr}', that I hive scarcely any acquaintance left there ; 
and my nes^r relations are stich to whom I choose rather ta 
be helpful at a distance than to be burdensome by visits.-— 
Your brother Jerry I was well acquainted with at school ; 
taiuce that I never saw him, nor heard what became of him, 
only 1 think not so well as cduld bd wished. Your own per* 
S9na] character, joined to the easiness of. your fortunes, 
gives you a great interest and authority in the neighbourhood, 
as I am *wefi informed, and rejoiced to hear ; and therefore 
beg leave to assure you that I am, with great regard, your 
"^piost affectionate Jcinsqpan, and bumble servant, 

Jul^f Tim, Neve. 


]LI|L Letters from Mr, Howard, 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 17, 

liET me beg you to insert the Uyo following genuine betters 
^ from Mr. Howard to the gentlemen wlio have done them* 
selves so much honour iii their endeavours to perpetuate bis 
fair fame by the erecting of a statue. 'Hie first of them has 
never yet appe£U*ed in print. The other is copied from the 
daily papers. 

M. O, 

LETTER I. 

‘^GENtLEMEN, Vienna^ Dec. 15, 17S6. 

I SHALL ever think it an honour to have my weak endca- 
Voui's approved by so many respectable persons, who devote 
their lime, and have so generously subscribed tpwards a 
fund for relieving prisoners and reforming prisons. But to 
the erectiife a monument, permit me, in the'niost lixed and 
unequivocal manner, .to declare my iiepugnancy to .such a 
design, and that the execution of it will be a pupishmept to 
me : it is therefore, Gentiemen, my particular and earnest 
request, that so distinguished a mark of me mzy for ever be 
laid aside. 'With great regard, I am. Gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant^ 


John 



From Sir pudky Carlton to Mr. Wimpood. 
LETTER IL 
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5/Tp the Subscribe^ fpr erecting a Statuei&c. to Mr. Howard. 

^ Londofif Fob. 16, 1787. 
*‘My Loro3 and Gfntlemeji, 

You are entitled to all the gratitude I can express for the 
testimony of approbation you hay e intended me, and 1 am 
truly sensible ot‘ the honour done zpe ; but at the same time 
you must permit me to inform you, that 1 cannot, wi^out 
violating all my feelings, consent to it, and that the execu- 
jtion of your design would be a cruel punishment to ttie. It 
is therefore my earnest rec^ne it, that ihos j fiiends, ‘>yho wish 
piy happiness and . future comfort in life, would wiihuraw 
their names from the subscription, aiid that the execution 
of your design may be laid aside for ever. 

I shall always think the reforms novv going on in several 
of the jails of this kingdom, and which I h(.pe will bccjiue 
general, the greatest honour, and the most ample re \ mi, ( 
can possibly receive. 

“ 1 must further inform you, that I cannot permit i he fuivJ, 
which in my absence, and without my consent, hath hceii 
called the Howardian Fund, to go in future i)y that name; 
and that I will have no concern in the disposal oi the money 
subscribed ; my situation and various pursuits rendering it 
impossible for me to pay any attention to such a general 
plan, which can only be carried into due effect in particular 
districts, by a constant attention and a constantresidence. 
I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, your obedient and faithful 
|mmble servant, 

^787, Feb. John Howard.’* 


|JV. From Sir Dudley Carlton to Mr. Winwood. 

Mil Urban, Woodbridge^ Jan. 30. 

As your Manzine is curious in marking the manners of an> 
cient times, roe following little specimen of celebrating mar> 
riagOs at Court, may possibly find a favourable reception. 
It 18 taken from a work of no small reputation^. , 

Yottfs, &c. 

R. L. 


* IVisvMd’t MewiUa 
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From Sir Dudley Carlton io Mt\ Winwooi^ 


Extract of 9 letter from Sir Dudley Carlton to Mr. Win wood. 

London^ January^ 1604. 

On St. John^s day we had the marriage of Sir Philip Her-? 
belt and the Lady Susan performed at Whitehall, with all 
the honour could be done a great favourite. The court was 
great, aiul for that day put on the best bravery. The Prifice 
and Duke of Holst led the bride to the church ; the Queen 
followed her from thence. The King gave her, and she, in 
her tresses and trinkets, brided and bridled it so handsomely, 
and indeed became herself so well, that the King said, if 
he vvure unmarried he would not give her, but keep her 
hims-.'lf. The uiarriago dinner was kept in the great cham-^ 
ber, where tho Prince :ind the Duke of Holst and the great 
Lords and Ladies accompanied the bride. The Ambassador 
of Venice v\as the only bidden guest of stmngers, and he 
hail place above the Duke, of Holst, which the Duke took 
not w^eil. But after dinner he was as little pleased himself; 
for, being brought into the closet to retire himself, he 
there surfered to walk out his sapper unthought of. At 
night there was a mask in the hail, which, for conceit and 
fashion, was suitalile to the occasion. The actors were, the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Willoby, Sir Samuel Hays, 
Sir Thomas Germain, Sir Robert Cary, Sir John Lee, Sir 
Richard Preston, ajid Sir Thomas Lager. Inhere w^as uq 
small loss that night of chains and jewels, and many great 
Ladies were made shorter by the skirts, and were well 
enough served that they could keep cut no better. The 
presents of plate, and other things, given by the Noblemen, 
were valued at 25001. ; but that which made it a geod mar- 
riage was a gift of the King’s, of 500l. land for me bride’s 
joynture. They were lodged in the Council Chamber, 
where the King, in his shirt and night-gown, gave them a 
Reveille Matin before they were up, and spent a good time 
in qr upon the bed, chuse which you will believe. No cere- 
mony was omitted of bride-cakes, points, garters, and 
gloves, which have been ever since the livery of the court; 
and at night there was sewing into the sheet, casting off the 
bride’s leit^hose, with many other pretty sorceries. 

New year’s day passed without any solemnity, and the 
exorbitant gifts that were >vont to be used at that time are 
so far laid by, that the accu-stomed presents of the purser 
gold was hard to be had lyithout asking. 
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The next day the King played in the presence, and, as good 
or ill luck seldom comes alone, the bridegroonn^ that threw 
for the King, had the good fortune to win lOOdl. which he 
had for his pains. 

1787, Feb. 


LV. Tlic Earl of Buchan’s Address to his learned Correspondents. 

Mr. Nichols, March la 

I HAVE sent you inclosed an address to my learned corres- 
pondents, which will sufficiently explain the intention of it; 
and I wish it to be inserted in the foreign journals, and in 
the most respectable periodical publications at home. I 
consider the Gentleman’s Magazine, under your direction^ as 
one of them : and there it may appear when you think pro- 
per, and thence it will readily be copied by the printers of 
the foreign journals at Paris, &c. &c, &c. — I am. Sir, with 
great regard, your obedient humble servant, 

Buchan. 

Omnibus Literatis et domi etforis^ qui Epistolas ad vie tram^ 
viittere hand dedignati sunt. 

Buchani^ Comes, S. P. D. 

ViGiNTi abjiinc annis me literis penitus dedi, et post mo- 
rahi forsan ihmis diuturnam in Eclinhurgo Scoti^ urbe pri- 
maria, ut veri investigandi, et cum doctiorihus colloqucndi, 
iniHi esset facultas, valetudinis cura mihi suadet rusticari. 

Non me latent tahien commoda et voluptas, qua; ab hoc 
literarum jiicundo commercio accepi, et in hoc secessu vi- 
vere vellem, nec oblitus meoruni nec illis obliviscendus, 
quorum ope et auxilio, reipublic®, quantum in me fuit, in- 
servire a prima adolescentia conatus sum. 

Ita natura comparatum est, ut qui sitiunt, ad eos potissi- 
mum coUj^pgiarif, qui sitim relevare possunt, icWoque ros 
obs^crare mihi liceat ut scribendi labor delectabiiis perma- 
neat, et ut lux ilia qua; Horem a3tatis mcac illustravit usque 
ad setatis flcxuin sit splenclidior, in gratiam terras hujus quam 
incolimus, et cujus summa est et eritambkio, me civcm 
fuisse non prorsus inutilem ; 

Non mihi sed toti genitum Ibe credere mundo.’* 
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Ad impensas vestraif minuendas a tributo literario, et ne 
nugis meis plus onerati qiiiun honorati sitis^ hanc supplica- 
tionem meam in actis publicis inserendam curavi ling;ua La« 
tina, sermdne eruditofimi peculiarii prspscriptionisjure, ut 
cum juriscorisuUis loquar, quo profanum arcenius vuigus. 

Historia, philosophia, et artes humaniores niihi prascipue 
arrident^ in qtiibus progressus qualescunque facere cupio 
sub auspiciis vettris. 

Prelum typo^raphicum in animo fest, rus znecum portare* 
Nihil inde emittetuTi quod non spectat ad reipubltcas emo- 
lumentum et civium veram felicitatem, superstition! et re- 
bus politicis ut in hac insula vocantwr^ sub pratextu libertatis^ 
catenas injiccre infra prelum, hxum et ratum est. 

Multi Libri MSS. pretiosi blattarum ct tineafum epulap, in 
doctorum et indoctorum scriniis jacent sepulti : ea nunquaiA 
compilabit bibliopolarum societas, quos non scientiae ardor 
sed lucrum semper sollicitabat 

Multsc etiam epistote gravissimse, a viris doctis scripts; 
post literas xv smciilo instauratas, in eodem sunt statu mox 
periturap. , . ' . 

Tullij et Plinij Epistolae injuriam temporis, et superstitionis, 
feliciter evaserunt, quarum precstantia, et utilitas causa est 
cur alias antiquorum desidcremus, quibos certiores facti es- 
semus non tantum de vita privata Graacorum et Romanorum, 
sed de irradiantibus ingenij scintillis, quas melius splendore 
extemporali illustrantur, quam pondcrosis voluminibus, quse 
prelum unicum debent industrise et labor! ; sed ad rem redea- 
mus. Pergite, amici honoratissimi, mecum sententias ves- 
tras communicare. Me nec ingratum, nec imoiemorem un- 
quani inveftietis. Benevolentia vestra, quam expertus sum^ 
miiu iterum roganti, ut spero, non deerit. 

Epistolm qusB a regiombus exteris veniunt, more solito 
niiUendssunt adGeorgium Dempsterum,virum dignissimum, 
unum ex senatu inferior! in pijiblicis regni Comitijs, libertatis 
et virttttis yindicem strenuum, vel ad meipsum in Scotia. 
Denique promitto et spondeo me ea aipicitia^ qum omnes 
in i^tuilijs humanitatis ac literarum versautes, q^i ubique 
sunt, connecters ct conjungei^ debet, fore vobis devinctuip. 

Apud Cofnobium de Dryburgh, vi ante idid. Februarit^ 
Anno S. mdccijcxxvii. 


1787, March. 
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LVI. Letters from Sir Bichard Steek:to his second lady (Mm. 

Scurlocke) before Marriage. hu* 

’ife. 

LETTER 1. are 

Ural 

Madam, Aug. 14^ ncpic 

I CAME to your house this niglit to wait on you ; butup, 
have commanded me to expect the happiness of seeincjoin 
alanother time of more leisure. I am nowunderyouro\>cent 
wliile I write ; and that imaginary satisfaction of b^s he 
near you, though not in your presence, has in it sornse of 
that touches me with so tender ideas, tluit it is imiwhich 
for me to describe their force. All great passion roplease 
dumb ; and the highest happiness, as well as highe nt, 
seizes us too violently to be expressed by our words-^g^ 

You are so good as to let me know I shall have the 
of seeing you when I next come here. I will live up 
expectation, and meditate on your perfections till that 
hour. The vainest woman upon earth never saw in lier 
half the attractions which I view in you. Your air, 
shape, your every glance, motion, and gOoiure, have si 
peculiar graces, that you possess roy whole soul, and I kno, 
no life but in the hopes of j^our approbation : I know not 
what to say, but that I love you with the sincerest passion 
that ever entered the heart of man. I will make it tliodju- 
siness of my life to find out means of convincing you that I 
prefer you to all that is pleasing upon earth. 1 am, Madam, 
your most obedient, most faithful humble servant, 

R. Steele. 


LETTER IL 

Madam, Lord Sunderland^s Office^ 1707. 

With what language shall I address my lovely fair, to ac- 
quaint her with the sentiments 9 f an heart sl]f^ delights to 
torture ? 1 have not a minute’s quiet out of j^our sight ; and, 
when l am with you, you use me with so much distance, tluii 
I am still in< a state of absence heightened with a view of tlie 
charms which 1 am denied to approach. lA a word, you 
must give nie either a fan, a mask, or a glove, you have 
^Q.re^ or 1 cannpt live f otherwise you must expect Til kiss 
your hand, or, when 1 next sit by jou, iteal your liandker- 
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hief. You yourself are too great a bounty to be received! 
It once ; theretbre I must be prepared by degrees, lest’tbe 
tipibty gift distract me with joy. Dear Mrs. Scurlockc, 1 
tina;ircd with calling you by that name ; therefore say the 
cuirtn which you will take that of, Madam, your most obe- 
Ht, most devoted humble servant, 
arrid R- Steele. 

LETTER III. 

’a. 

Nih.MADAM, Allg. 22f, 1707*. 

vigilance, and ten thousand wishes for y6ur welfare 
, * Pposc, could have any force, you last night slept in se- 
and had every good angel in your attendance. To 
, thoughts ever fixed on you, to live in constant fear 

doctor accident to which human life is liable, and to send 
®^P^^hourly prayers to avert them from you ; I say, Ma- 
M to think, and thus to suffer, is what I do* for her 
in pain at my approach, and calls all my tender sor- 
"ipertinence. You are now before my eyes, my eyes 
ready to flow with tenderness, but cannot give re- 
.. my gushing heart, that dictates what I am now saying, 
felKygj^riis to tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh my 
stolen from thyself! how is all thy attention broken ! 
®?y books are blank paper, and my friends intruders. I 
nave no hope of quiet but from your pity : to grant it, would 
make more for your triumph. To give pain is the tyranny, 
to make happy, the true empire, of beauty. If you would 
consider aright, ^ou would find an agreeable change, \\\ dis- 
missing the atten Jance of a slave, to receive the complaisance 
of a companion. I bear the former, in hopes of the latter 
condition. As I live in chains without murmuring at the power 
which inflicts them, so I could enjoy freedom without for- 
getting the mercy that gave it. Dear Mrs. Scurlocke, the 
life which you bestow on me shall be no more my own. I 
am, your moat devoted, most obedient servant, 

R. Steele. 

LETITR IV. 

Madam, ' Jug. 30, 1707. 

I BEG. pardon that my paper is not finer, but I am forced 

♦ This date is in part cut out, and supplied with “ Aug. 9, 1671”. Over “ Ma- 
,ti)e beginning, Mrs. S. has written Audroipacha,” and substituted 
lof dfijir “ Mrs. S^urloqke” at the encL 
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to write from a cofFee-house, where I am attending about 
business. There is a dirty crowd of busy faces all around 
me, talking of money ; whde ail my ambition, all my wealth, 
is love I Lo\e which animates my heart, sw^eetens my hu* 
mour, enlarges my soul, and affects every action of my life. 
It is to my hnely charmer I owe, that many noble jdeas are 
continually affixed to my words and actions ; it is the natural 
effect of that generous passion, to create in the admirer some 
similitude of the object admired. Thus, iny dear, am I 
evciy day to improve from so sweet a companion. Look up, 
my fair-one, to that Heaven which made thee such, and join 
with me to implore its influence on our tender innocent 
hours, and beseech the author of love, to bless the rites he 
has ordained, and mingle with our happiness a just sense of 
our transient condition, and a resignation to his will, which 
only can regulate our minds to a steady endeavour to please 
him and each other. I am for ever your faithful ser\ant, 

1787, April K. Steele. 


LVII. Letters from Ephraim Chambers. 

Mr. Urban, March 30. 

The Dictionary of Mr. Chambers has so widely diffused his 
fame, that I have no doubt but some original letters, of his 
will give pleasure to many of your readers. 1 send you two 
of them by way of specimen, which were written during a 
journey in France; and will send you more, if these are 
thought worth inserting. 

Yours, &c. 

M. Green. 


LETTER L 
To Mrs. Chambers. 

Madaat, Paris^ OcL 21, 1738, N. S* 

I DID not think to have given you the trouble Of a letter 
till I had something agreeable to write. You have had a suf- 
ficient share of illness yourself to exempt you from being 
harrassed with the complaints of others. But as you laid 
me under an engagement to write to you, I know not whether 
I can any longer fairly delay it. You will be surprized, 
when I tell you, that Paris seems to me the dullest place iu 
VOt. 111. K 
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the worKl ; and yon will doubtless have more regard to luy 
roj)ut,ilioii than to tell any bod} 1 say so. For people disposed 
to go in search of pleasure, perhaps there is no place wdiere 
they are like to meet with so much. But there is no me- 
dium ; either you muot engage heartily in the diversions of 
t!ie place, or find your'>clf sunk in the vapours ten thousand 
f.ithonis dorp, ft is ironi a depth not less than this that I 
write the present letter; a depth to vvliich a man could neycr 
reaeli in any place hut where every hod)’ is gay about him, 
and wliere he has not only the load of his own melancholy to 
bear, hut of other people’s mirth. It is certain, however, Paris 
now appears under great disadvantages; the court is at a dis- 
tance, and the people of quality mostly gone into the countiy ; 
besides that, the fine season is over, and the beautiful gardens, 
walks, and woods, which make the chief beauty of it, lie 
in a sort of ruins, w hich makes autumn look in some respects 
move dismal even than winter. The favourite diversion of 
the fVench is walking, and taking the air, and the country 
about Paris is admirably laid out for that purpose. Here 
arc the garden > of thcThnillcriesand Luxemburg, the Course, 
the woods of Boulogne and Vincennes, the A\euues of St. 
Cloud and Meudon, which form a variety in this way vastly 
beyond any thing we have in England. This difference, I 
think, is observable betw’ecn the two nations, that the French 
seek their chief pleasures without doors, and the English 
w ithin. 1 know not whether this difference be owing to any 
diversity m the air of the tw’O places ; or to*'this, that the 
French are more in the air than vve, wliich makes them alert 
and hardy, and gives them an appetite. It is certain, they 
are more familiar, and make more free with the air than we 
do. You see the public walking-places full from morning 
to night in the severest weather. They will sit for hours on 
the benches where an Englishman would be frozen to death. 
And, what is more, in the dampest weather, and even night, 

f reat numbers of them will be found sitting or lying on the 
are ground. At first, one would be tempted to think, tliat, 
if there were not something less noxious in the air here 
than in that of England, half the inhabitants must be rotten. 
But I doubt whether there be much in this. The French 
aM made familiar with the air betimes, so grow hardy and 
atiling. lliey seem to feel no cold, when I am ready to 
starve :,ai)d though the winterhere be colder than at London, 
I doubt whether there be half the lire burnt. You will per- 
ceive by this what way my thoughts have been employed at 
Paris. If you send a valetudinarian to travel, what else can 
you expect from him, but observations on the weather aud 
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the w ind ? If you would have an account of their dress, their 
buildings, furniture, equipages, balls, intrigues, &c. you 
must send somebody else. There are indeed a thousand 
things of the kind, which even an i»^different spectator can-^ , 
not help observing ; but they hardly seem to me worth postage^ 
though they may do w^ell cnougti for chat round a wduter^s 
fire. I have been now near a month at Paris, which is much 
too long, considering what ii journey I have still behind. To- 
morrow 1 set out for Lyons, in my way to Languedoc. I ap- 
plied to a phj sician here for some advice about my joumey ; 
and was unfortunate enough to take some of his medicines, 
tvhich have weakened and done me harm^ so that I have 
been foreed to lie by a week, to retrieve myself. I intend 
totra\el on horseback, having found tlie conveyance by 
chaise or coach docs not agree with me. If my strength 
holds out, 1 hope I may reach Montpellier in about twenty 
da\ s. The distance is near 500 English miles. The expe- 
dition is hazardous enough ; but my heart is pretty good^ 
and that is all I have for it, excepting an easy horse and a 
careful servant. I v^ant much to know how you do, and the 
rest of my friends: but in this vagrant state I know not when 
I shall be so happy. Possibly 1 may trouble some of you 
with a letter fiom Lyons, or even sooner, if any thing of 
consequence happens. I write by this post to Mr. Longman 
for another remittance of money, which I shall want much. 
Pray present my sincere respects to . . . and . . - I have 
not room to be more particular. For yourself, if you will 
forgive me the trouble of this letter, it will make me more 
than ever, Madam, your obedient humble servant, 

« £pu. Chambers. 

LETTER IL 
For Mrs. Chainbers. 

Montpellier^ Dec. 18, 1738, 0. S. 
Madam, ^ 

I FIND you expect fine things from Montpellier, and that 
a letter written at my usual rate will hardly pass. So fine 
a climate, you think, ought not to be lost on me. Tbougn 
I was permitted to be dull in England, yet a man, who 
claims the same privilege here, ought either to be sent home, 
or to the gal lies. *You have some reason in all this ; knd yet 
for once, I must beg leave to write like myself : my will is 
still English ; I have yet received no extraordinary supplies 
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from tlic climate ; wlicn I do, you sliall lio sure to Ih'trctlic 
first sainjde. I liavc been iiere but a month, one half ot 
whicli J have been confined bj" a colil, and the rest by the 
ill wt'ather. Winter, I find, is winter every wliere, notwith- 
staudinp^ all that had been told me to the contrary. The 
jicoplc of Knjrlaiid make themselves more uneasy than they 
need be as to the seasons and the weather ; they seem not a 
whit worse olV than the people of France, so far as I can' 
judi>'<‘ from the tliree months 1 have been in tins kingdom.— 
Both the colds and the heats, and the droughts and the rains, 
are certainly here greater and more frequent than with you. 
It is only in respect of the fogs that tlie French pretend to 
any advantage over you ; and I doubt whether evei> this 
preteirsion be well founded. I Irinc travelleil three days on 
tliis side Lyons, through one perpetual fog, which did not 
clear up, as yours usual Ij’ do, after a few hours, but grew 
thicker and tliicker every day, till night: nor was this any 
thing accidental ; since some gentlemen, who passed the 
same way a monlh before me, found the vciy same. Since 
my arrival here, where I expected nothing but clear skies 
and snn-shine, things have been still worse. One would 
swear lliat all the witclicii in I^pland had been at work, and 
that half of the ill weather hest«)we<l over the face of the 
globe had been discharged here. For my part, the rains 
liave been so contimuil, that, had not I had great faith in 
]\loses and the rainbow, 1 should have feared another deluge. 
Indeed, between one run of terrible weatlier and another, 
they have now and tln'ii a fine summer^s day ; but these are 
only transient smiles, for which they arc sure to pay de*T: 
they serve fiirjittle but to make the rest more completely 
dismal. In the general, you may be assured, that the inha* 
bitants of* Montpellier see niucb less of the sun than those 
of London. Their streets are so excessively narrow, and 
their houses so high, that the sun can never enter them. It 
is only in the very extremities of the town that can ever 
enjoy so agreeable a spectacle. Where 1 am quartered, 
wliich is towards the middle, the sun is about as much seen 
as in an Knglish coal-pit. 1 have rib less than twelve windows 
in my chamlrer; yet I have scarce light enough from them 
all to scribble this at noon-day without a candle. Tokiww, 
whether or no the sun sbiims, I am forced to go out of the 
cellv; and have been sometimes surpri:£ed, the moment I 
passed the gates, to find myself^top at. once into a glorious 
summer^s sun, out of a place Uark and chilly as the shadow 
of death. You sce,^ Madam, I but where I was at Paris, 
4 wraie ^o'you there ou the weather, and 1 am still thrnoi^ 
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ming on the same string. If you will allow me to pui'suc the 
subject, it will be easy to fnruisii i^oii a letter once a month. 
By that time I liave been h(‘iv a t\velvcni(»nth, my letters 
will mahe a kind of a calendar, and may be printed under 
the title of 'Ilic JItsfory of the tf^a ficr of lAtmzuedoc, You 
tell me, indeed, you expect to find me quite changed ; and, 
from my accustomed graxit)', turned as gay and as alert as a 
Gascon. But meUimcirphoscs, Madam, of this kind, do not 
use to l)c made in the winter, ft is not till the spring that 
reptiles undergo their remnation ; and that the butterfly be- 
gins to frisk about, which had lain dormant till then in the 
more sober state of a maggot. You must give me time till 
tlie heginning of May to get rid of all my Knglish goods, of 
which number, I doubt, my cough will he the last. — If you 
expect any thing of news from this quarter, you will be 
greatly disa[)pointed : erne knov%s nothing here of what pas- 
ses hut a few leagues from the place : at least, you will Lave 
it at London long ere it reaches here. 'Fhe lusvs even of 
France comes to us chiefly by the way of Amsterdam. Two 
to one, yon have already heard of what happened last Sun- 
day se’nniglit at Gcneac, a village four leagues friin hence,- 
where, while the people were at vespers, the steeple foil 
down, broke through the roof of tlie church, and buried a 
great part of the congregation under its mins ; they had dug 
out U'O a week ago, of which number 1.5 were still alive.* 

For the transactions of Montpellier, they are summed up 
in a few words ; at least all that come to the notice of a fo^ 
rcigner : here are fifteen or twenty English, Dutch, and 
Germans, who form a kind of separate commonwealth that 
has little intercourse with the natixes. (Jards seem to make 
the great business of the place. 1 uey are no longer a diver- 
sioi?, but are become an employment, as formal and serious 
as devotion itself. Pharo and Lans(iucnet are the only poli- 
tics studied here; and Quadrille and Picquet serve for all 
the other arts and sciences. There have been tvx^o grand ce- 
remonies since my arrival, which have engrossed all the at- 
tention of the place, viz. the opening of the assembly of the 
States of ].anguedoc, by the Duke de llichelieii ; and the 

! )rocession of the same States to accompany the Sacrament, 
f I had any talent at description, I should here Irtive a fine 
field to entertain you. But fine sights are lost on me. All 
great assemblies appear to me much the salne. They are 
only so many compositions of robes, furs, silks, and brocades, 
interlaced with point, powder, and paint. The very saitie 
materials, under a little diflFeront arrangement, would form 
a court of aldermen, a country assize, a coronation, or a 
. K 3 
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company of Hussars. — Montpellier, Madam, is one of the 
richest and most populous cities in France, and at the same 
time the dearest to live in. Fevir of the necessaries of life 
but arc dearer here than at Paris. — Wine is the only thinjj 
that is cheap, being here sold for three half-pence or two- > 
pence a bottle. But, to compensate for this, milk costs 
twice as much ; which is no mighty advantageous considera- 
tion for valetudinarians, who use much milk and but little 
wine. In general, the eating would be very good, were it 
pot for the want of butter, which makes a terrible drawback. 
Not only fowl of all sorts, but lish, ami almost every thing 
else, is here served quite dry. If you demand sauce, all 
they can do is to give you oil ; for, as to butter, the country 

E reduces none. The vine, olive, mulberry, and walnut-tree, 
ave engrossed all the ground, and left no room for pasture 
and grazing : so that one is here stored with a great many 
of the superfluities of life, while the necessaries of it aie 
wanting. I do not know how long I shall stay here, because 
I cannot foresee when I shall find weather to get away in : 
perhapsmynextmay be from Avignon, or Aix. Butletnotthis 
hinder your writing. 1 never stood in such need of your letters 
as at this time. Your last came just time enough to save n»e 
from perishing miserably ; for to die of the vapours in Lan- 
gufedoc, would be of all deaths the most extraordinary. You 
will remember me to all my friends, with that respect jAid 
affection that is due to such. It is only by being long absent, 
in a foreign country that a man learns their value. Your 
little daughter's escape gave me great joy. i never knew 
how much the loss of her would have affected me till I heard 
she had been in .danger. She now appears dearer to me 
than even her sister ; but it is only because I have had oc- 
casion to know the extent of my affection for the one, and 
pot for the other. For yourself, Madam, neither absence 
nor danger can much increase that inviolable attachment 
with which I am your most humble and obedient servant, 

« 

£PH. CIUMBER8. 


LETTER III. 

For Mrs. Chambers. 

MkOAM, * Part's, Aug. 30, 1739. 

I - RECEIVED your terrible letter without the least alarm. 
Neither the largeness of your paper, nor tbe racks and tor-r 
tIHres'you ipenace me with ip your preamble, frighten me ia 
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tlic least. Your letters are all good ; and, if any of them be 
better than the rest, it is only because' they are longer. By 
lily good-will, I would never receive any thing*fi*oni you but 
sheets of P^lcphant or Atlas paper. 1 arrived here, to nijr 
sorrow, just in the middle of the re joicings for the marriage 
ot Madame Premiere. They have imhinged me q^uite for 
witing. My head is full of nothing but fire-worf:s. — Do 
you love gunpowder. Madam ? If you do, I can give you a 
feast ; not of ragouts and kickshaws, but of fiery dragons, 
dolphins of sulphur, burning crowns, and ship-of-lanthoms. 
WJjat think you of five-and-twenty hundred rockets let fly 
at once, loaden with stars and serpents ! There were more 
of these artificial stars seen glittering at oivce over Paris, 
than there are natural ones risible in the whole firnuunent. 
And for the noise, I think you are happy in having been so 
far from it. Seriously, half the people here seem to be dis- 
tracted ; and, though the fire-works have been over these 
twenty-four hours, they make as much noise as ever. — 
'i’here arc not, at this minute, less than 500,000 persons 
talking of them. In the streets, the coffee-houses, the pub- 
lic walks, in all companies, nothing else is heard. ■ I went 
to the comedy, on purpose to get out of it, but was disap- 
pointed, for I had it on every side of me. I returned to 
niy lodging, and shut myself up to write to yon, but found 
squibs and crackers in possession of every corner of my head. 

I have no ideas left but what arc tinged with fire arid brim- 
stone. I have no words left but such as lampions^ girandols 
pots cV aigrettes^ gtrbs (Pariijice^ and tlie like. 

, . Sept. 3. 

I HAVF. taken all this time to cool in, and come to myself, 
and can now talk to you with my usual sarg froid. — 1 thank 
you for the promise you have made in my namfe, and will 
endeavour to acquit you of it with honour, whenever I am 
called to it. At first sight, I had determined to take post 
immediately ; but, on a second reading of your letter, the 
terms in which you speak of the affair did not seem to re- 
q^uirc so much precipitation. I hope to be at Loudon in 
aoout a fortnight. If my presence be any way necessary 
sooner, vou will be so good to give notice, not yet 

prepared to satisfy your curiosity concerning the Queen of 
Spain and the Mai’quise de Mailly, but have employed an 
abbd to make inquiries, from whom I expect marvels. 

As to my French frippery, I .have followed our advice, 
and am disposing of it as fast as I can. My wh shores aad 
feather I left beliind me at Pezenas, my toupeo aiThblou^e, 

ic 4 - . 
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and the rest of my French goods, if I have any, I shall drop 
here ; so that you will see me reduced to my hrst principles, 
and hnd me so thoroughly an Englishman, that it shall not 
appear I have ever set foot in France. A man who comes 
from Languedoc ought to perform a sort of quarantine at 
Paris, to tit him for English company. Paris will take olF 
his flights, and cure him of certain airs, which he is very apt 
to catch if he come near the Garonne. The.Parisians, as to 
vivacity, difi’er more from the Gascons than they do from 
the English. 

Remember me to all friends. I wrote to frdin 

Blois. 

Yours, &c. 

Eph. Chambers. 

LETTER IV. 

Madam, Canbiay-hoiisej April J 8. 

A LAMENTABLE accident has befallen Madam de Sevign6. 
A pen-full of ink is fallen on her letters, which, though it 
has left every thing legible enough, has a little clouded 
her page. It is but an ill return for the amusement she has 
afforded me to bespatter her when I have done. But, you 
will believe me, it was not done out of design, though I 
have a little quarrel with her. You will hardly be able to 
guess for what. It is not for her being a French woman, or 
a courtier; though I don’t like all the airs she gives herself 
on tliose accounts. My objection comes from another quar- 
ter. It is that very freedom and easiness, for which she has 
been so much applauded, that gives me oftence ; as it de- 
generates so often into downright tittle-tattle. I could have 
wished it had cost her more to deliver her thoughts, because 
then she would have kept some of them to hcrselfi As fine 
a lady as she is, it would have been more prudent in her not 
to have shewn all. What I could best have spared, is about 
50,000 formal professions of her love for Madam de Grignan, 
who, being her own daughter, might surely have been con- 
vinced of her motherly anection on easier terms. It is usually 
said, that jQtter-writingought*to'be a picture of conversation, 
and that what suits the latter cannot be amiss in the former. 
I hlave some doubts about it. What passes in conversation 
has the advantage of look, gesture, and tone, to support 
and set it off. Besides, every thing there is fleeting, and 
in motion, one thought continually driving out another ; so 
that airant trifles may there pass undiseovered. But it is 
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ott>€ii^wise in letters, which are read in cold hlood, and often 
forced to stand a second or third perusal. Writing a letter 
is next of kin to publishing a book. You often don’t know 
who are to be )'our readers, and had therefore need to be a 
little on your guard. After all, there are many fine things in 
Madam de Scvign6, who is likely to be the best model for 
ladies’ letters, tul you shall be prevailed on to publish y'our 
own. 4" ' 

I believe I have caught the rambling disease from Madam 
de Sevign6 ; for I find I am got out of sight of my first de- 
sign, which was to be an apology for blotting your book 

Not that I pretend thus to excuse myself, or imagine that 
the loss of a line of her’s could be atoned by a whole sheet 
of mine. Perhaps the best reparation I could have made had 
been to have said nothing ; and that the next to this is, not 
to say a syllable more, but, Madam, your most obedient^ 
most slovenly, and inky servant, 

£ph. Chambers. 

LETTER V. 

Madam, Colney-hatch^ Mmday^ Maj/ 10. 

Instead of writing you a letter, I send you a how d\ye., 
I contracted indeed with you, to furnish a letter per week : 
but the situation iu which I last saw you rendered the per- 
formance impracticable. In reality, what can a man say to a 
person ill a-bed ? To speak pertinently, it must be on mat- 
ters either of diet or physic. But; alas! water-gruel and 
asses milk will make but poor entertainment! And, besides, 
you hear enough of those things from your physician and 
nurse. Should I endeavour to amuse you with flights of wit 
and fiincy i it is not only vain and unreasonable, hut out of 
my power. The concern I am under for your health damps 
the little genius 1 am possessed of. I must desire you there- 
fore to make haste and get well again, or 1 shall be utterly 
insolvent. Till I hear of that, all 1 shall be able to write 
will be, Pray let me know how you do. Madam, your most 
obedient servant, 

Eph. Chambers. 

LETTER VL 

Madam, Gray*s-Innj Saturday Morning. 

If it be to old age and impertinence l' owe the honour of 
your last commands,^! am more indebted to those two ill 
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qnaliiio*?, as tlic>y are commonly reputCfl, than I am to'forly 
good ones. I could almost be tempted to wish you m^^*e of 
both of tliein, were it not that this might look a little too sel- 
fish as well as assuming : for, in reality, I do not wish you 
any other than as you are ; and it might puzzle a better lu-ad 
than mine to find any thing to alter in you for the better, ex- 
cept — I mean your. patrimonial maladv;. If Pollnitz may 
contribute any thing toward alleviating Ae least pains of 
your little toe, he will be very happy. He is dressing him- 
self up fit to appear before you ; but it will be Monday ere 
Lis clothes be quite ready, I am, &.c, 

1787, April and May. Eph. Chambers. 


LYIII. Letters from Dr. Young to Mr. Williams. 
LETTER I. 

To Mr. Williams at Lyons. 

Dfar Sir, Wdbxyn^ Feh. 23, 1739. 

JJOTHING can be more kiitd than the continuance of your 
fnentUhip; nothing more unjust than your suspicion of my 
backwardness to embrace it. 1 esteem you for yourself, and 
the good company you keep. Homer was a very lioncst 
gentleman, v\ho talked of many gods, and believed but one. 
Horace says, qmnto tibi negaveris a Diis phira feres. Fene- 
lon was half an angel; and Newton looked so "far and so 
clearly into nature, that he found himself under the neces- 
sity to clap a God at the head of it, in order to render any 
thing accountable. As to Voltaire, he is content with the 
contemplation of his own parts, without looking for any 
other immortality than they shall give him. 

Thus, Sir, my sermon ends. But w hy this sermon ? To 
shew myself qualified for the deanry or mitre you so kinrlly 
wish me. Bui these things are long in coming, If in your 
travels you should pick me up a little vacant principality, it 
would do as well ; 1 am as well qualified for it, and as likely 
to succeed in it Monaco would be a pretty sinecure, Tor, as 
I take it, the Most Chi-istian King is so good as to do all the 
duty. I have brought you to the borders of Italy ; I heartily 
wish you all pleasure in the land of Kantys. But before that 
I hope to be ^ensured by you in another letter, which would 
give me great satisfaction. 
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You inquire after writefs. Here is a lih^l lately publish-- 
ed, called Manners^ for which the author is fled, and the mi- 
nister has been reprimanded : tht-re arc two or three things 
well enough said in it to balance a deal of gross abuse. The 
last publication I have read was uhon suicide, in which the 
author endeavours to persuade an Englishman not to hang 
himself when the wind is N.E. Miistapha, a new tragedj^, is 
treading the stage witii son.e applause. Nothing shoots in 
abundance this spring but divinity ; a forward plant like the 
snow^-drop, but 6t little flavour. I desire you to re-enter 
me into your little list of friends; and to be assured that, 
with the most sincere alFection and good wishes, &c. &c* 
Lq. &c. 

E. Young, 


LETTER II, 

To Mr, Williams at Nice, 

Dear Sir, Wdlwyn^ Nov. 25^ 1739, 

Letters from the dead are so entertaining, that many 
wits have lied their friends out of hell so agreeably, that 
mankind has forgiven the imposition, for the sake of the 
pleasure- 

Next to letters from th« dead, are those from the living at 
a great distance, and, in some sense, inhabitants of another 
world. But, as far as I can learn from your letter, that other 
world I mean is itself dead since 1 was there, at least, much 
mt of order. Poor Sun ! give him a glass of your pupil’s 
October, to cure his November dumps; it will make him 
gay, and dance as in our Rehearsal ; but leave a glass for hisf 
holiness the Pope ; and, that it may go down with him the 
better, you may let him know it is prescribed by the Coun- 
cil of Nice. When I was there, I contracted a great inti- 
macy with the Mediterranean. Every day I made him a 
solemn visit. He roared very agreeably ; I hope our men 
of war will soon learn his art for the entertainment of his 
Spanish Majesty ; tnis is a kind of opera that will receive no 
improvement from the loss of manhood. If here you are at 
a loss for my meaning (for I think I am a little obscure,) 
consult Mr. Patterson’s little wife ; she will let you into the 
secret ; for I am mistaken, or our friend P. has taught her 
to look on all eunuchs with disdain, and to detest mu- 
(?ic for the execrable damages it bas done tJie whole sex, 
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Ifyoa visit my quondam habitation, you will pass a solemn 
assenibty of cypresses ; I have great regard lor tiicir nicmo- 
Ty di\i[ welfare; they took up my quarrel against the Suiiy 
and often vlei’ended me from his insults, wheii he was much 
more furious ituui you now reprt?sent him. You 'are so kind 
as often to remembor me with Mr. P. When you drink mjr 
health, regard your own. I would have you eat my health, 
anci i ^vill drink yours; the north wants spirits; and the 
soutt), flesh; but take care you get not more than your own. 
There is great plenty in Ttalian markets, and it comes cheap; 
if any thing can be called cheap which may possibly cost a 
whole Roman nose. I hope you have nothing oi’ Rome 
about you but that noble feature; if you have, post away 
to his holiness. No nian makes more Protestants than the 
pope, or more saints than the devil, when either of them 
is thoroughly known; for truth and virtue liave no hotter 
‘ friends upon earth than a near inspection and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the deformity and madness of their oppo- 
sites. This, dear Sir, comes of your conversing with j>ar- 
soiis; I forgot 1 was uriting a letter, and was. providing my- 
self for next Sunday with a sermon against drinking, 
wenching, 6ic. &c. Pardon a friend’s infirmity, and man- 
fully bear your own calamit 3 \ May this be the greatest you 
meet with in your travels, and then you need not be in 
linste to return to your farm in Wales! My best wishes and 
services to Mr. P. ike. Lady Betty sends compliments to 
you and Mr. P. &c. &c. * 

1 am, dear Sir, 

Your obliged and affectionate humble servant* 
1787, iIXtry* E, Young, 


LIX. Letters from Mr. Pope and the Earl of Oxford. 
LETIT^R I. 

To the Rev. Mr. Wesley, at Tiverton, Devon, 

DeaiPSir, Twitenham^ Oct. 21. 

Your letter had not been so long unansw’ered, but that I 
was not returned from a long journey of some weeks when it 
arrived at this place. You may depend on the money for 
the Earl of Peterborow, Mr.. Bethel, Dr. Swift, and Mj, 
EckersaU, which 1 will pay before-hand to any one you. 
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shall direct; and I think yon may set down Dr. Delany, 
whom 1 will write to. I desired iny Lord Oxlord, sonae 
months since, to tell you this; it was just upon my goinsr to 
take a last leave of Lord Peterhorow, in so muen Hurry that 
I had not time to write; and my Lor i Oxford undertook to' 
tell it you for me. £ agree with you in the opinion of Savage’s; 
strange pertbrmance, wliich does not deservt. the benefit of 
the clergy. Mrs. Wesley lias my sincere thanks for her 
good wishes in favour of this wretched tabernacle my body; 
the soul that is so unhappy as to inhabit it deserves her re- 
gard sQinething better, because it realiy harbours much 
good-will for her husband and herself; no man being more 
truly, dear sir, your afTectionate and faithful servant, 

Alexander Pope. 


LETFEPl IL 

To the Rev. Mr. Wesley, School-master, Tiverton, Devon. 

Rev. Sm, Dovei'-street^ 7, 1734. 

1 AM sorry and ashamed to say it, but the truth must come . 
out, that 1 have a letter of yours dated June S, and this is 
Ang. 7, and I have but now set pen to paper to ansvver iL I 
assure yon, I was very glad to hear from yon; and, since 
that you are mucli mended in your health, change of air 
will certainly be of great service to you, and 1 hope you 
' wdll use some other exercise than that of the school. 1 hear 
you have had an increase oi above forty boys since yon have 
been down there. I am very glad, for your sake, that you 
are so well approved of; I hope it will in every respect an- 
svver your expectation; if your health be established, I 
make no doubt but that all parts will prove to your mind, 
which will be a great pleasure to me. There is very little 
news stirring; they all agree that the Bishop of Winches- 
ter is dying. They say Hoadly is to succeed him; and Pot- 
‘ ter, Hoadly ; hut how tarther I caiinot tell, nor does the town 
pretend, which is wonderful thing, 

' I am very glad you was reduced to read over JIudibraa 
three times with care; and I find yoii are perfectly of my 
mind; that it much wants notes, and that it will be a great 
work; certainly it will be, to do it as it should be; Ido not 
know one so capable of doing it as yourselt. I speak this 
very sincerely. Lily’s Life! have; and any books that I 
have you shall see, and have the perusal of theui^ and any 
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other part that I can assist. I own, I am very fond of tlief 
work, and it would be of excellent use and entertainment; 

The news you read in the papers of a match with my' 
daughter and the Duke of Portland was completed at Mary- 
le-bone Chapel ; I think there is the greatest prospect of 
happiness to them both ; I think it must be mutual ; one part 
cannot be happy without the other. Here is a great nar- 
mony of temper, a liking to each other; which is, I think, 
a true foundation for happiness. Compliments from all 
here attend you. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Oxford. 

The two boys are well. 

* Pray let me hear from you soon, and let know, un- 
der ybur own hand, how you do* 

1787, July. 


LX. Letters from Zachary Williams, on the Longitude, some of 
tliem corrected, and others written, by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

LETTER 1. 

To the Earl of Halifax* 


My Lord, I7.5i. 

Permit an old man, in the 82d. year of his age, one who 
has long been the sport of fortune, to address your lordship,- 
Though distressed and mal-treated, he is extremely un- 
willing to carry with him, where it must be buried in eternal 
oblivion, the effects of more than thirty years study, as well 
as very considerable expence. He flatters himself the long- 
wished for and desired discovery of the longitude may be 
fully supplied by due observations of the variations of the 
magnetic needle. To this he has applied his care ; and 
should,estcem it the highest honour to have an opportunity 
of subimtting his labours to your lordship’s consideration, a 
specimen whereof is with all submission inclosed. 

How far these calculations may be rendered expedient to 
the trade and navigation of these kingdoms would not 
come him to say to a nobleman of your lordship^s judg- 
ment and penetration. His only ambition is to be useful to 
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liis country ; and, if he should be so happy as to obtain your 
lordship’s patronage, huusbly hopes his grey hairs may de- 
scend into the siUmt grave with peace and satisfaction. 
From your lordship’s most dutiful and obedient servant, 

Z. Williams. 


LETTER II. 

To the Lords of the Admiralty. 

My Lords, Oct . 9, 175I. 

Permit me to signify to your lordships, that I have a 
very useful secret, which is as yet unknon n to the learned 
world, for perfecting the liitherto imperfect art of naviga- 
tion; and niight'have been long ere this time siilficieiitly 
expcrimentccl, and many disasters been happily prevented, 
which have since hapyjened at keafor want of their having a 
better knowledge of the true longitude and variations of the 
compass-needle. 

I have often, from time to time, proposed this useful se- 
cret to this right hon. hoard for above those twenty years 
last past; but the true merit of the proposal has not hitherto 
been justly ajid fairly examined. 

As therefore I do mow confident!}^ presume that, by the 
method which I am ready to propose, I have a just claim 
to the benefit and reward granted Jby act of parliament for 
discovering and detGr4>ining the longitude at sea; I humbly 
request that your loirdships will be pleased to appoint such 
of the commissioners, or other skilful and learned persons 
as you shall judge meet and able, to examine into, and 
judge of, the true merit thereof; and that your lordships 
will please to fix a certain and convenient time and place at 
which the said persons and myself shall meet together, in 
the presence of your board, for the examination thereof, to 
the end that they may there, without prejudice, declare 
their judgment concerning the same, being uilliug that this 
valuable secret, which so much tends to the advancement 
of navigation, be first promoted here in England, to the 
lasting fame and renown of our nation, rather tlian^be re- 
ceived and first protnqted by a foreign power. 

I earnestly beg your lordships final detei'mination and 
answer by a line from your lordships board. 

I remain, with all due regard, your lordships most obc» 
dient, and huinble servant^ 


Z . M^illtams. 
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LETTER IIL 
To Doctor Bradley. 

Sir, Jdmiral1y*0ffice, Oct. 10, 1751. 

The bearer, Mr* Zacbariali Williams, having represented 
to my lords commissioners of the admiralty, that he has 
found out a very useful secret for perfecting the art of navi- 
gation, and for the better coming at the knowledge of the 
longitude, and variation of the compass-needle; I am com- 
manded by their lordships to recommend it to you, to ex- 
amine into what he hath to offer, and to report your opinion 
tliereupon to them. 

lam, Sir, 

Your very humble sen^ant, 

S. Cleveland. 

LEITER IV. 

To Doctor Bradley. 

Sir, Oct. 25, 175U 

I TROUBLED you lately with a letter, to acquaint you, that 
I have been favoured by the lords of the admiralty with a 
commission to be delivered by me to your own hand; and 
now write again, to intreat the favour of an interview either 
at Greenwich, or when your affairs call you to town. I 
have forborn to wait on you at Greenwich, till I know what 
time will suit you best, lest you should either be not at 
home, or not at leisure, for my age makes me very fearful 
of any fruitless fatigue. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Z . Williams. 


LETTER V. 

To the Right Hon, Lord Anson. 

My Lord, Oct. 25, 1751. 

As the benefit of aright knowledge of the longitude, and 
variations of the compass-needle at sea, has been thought 
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bn object worthy of the publlb attention and encouragement, 
many have applied their studies and endeavours to discover 
that great and important secret; 

Having acquired a competent skill in the grounds and 
principles thatjed thereto^ and humbly pres?iming that^ 
through Gdd’s blessing on niy long study and application, 1 
have found oitt, by Certain tables and calculations, such a 
method as may render it not only practicable, but intelligi- 
ble to common understandings; 1 pray leave to lay the same 
before your lordship; 

And as your lordship n[iqst be acknowledged the best judge 
of the justness as well as use of what I have to offer, t 
shall humbly presume to submit the same to your lordship’s 
examination; and to entreat your protection and patronage^ 
if it shall appear to be deserving of that honour. 

I am now in the last stage of life, being above 80 years 
of ’age; andean hardly expect to live long enough to see 
the success, should the scheme, through your lordship^s 
approbation, be cairied into execution. , But it is no small 
concern to me to think a secret of so general use should die 
with me, and be lost to my own country, or that, after my 
decease, it should be communicated to foreign nations, in 
case it meet not with a favourable reception here ; and so 
all that labour and pains be lost which for so many years I 
have«been ts^king^^to promote the benefit ind advantage 
both of l|i$ majesty’s navy, and the whole British navigation 
in jgeneraL 

Tpray leave todnclose the printed proposals; and hum- 
bly presume to hope I may Hie admitted to the honour of 
your lordship’s presence, in order to answer or explain such 
inquiries as your lordship may think proper to make ; and, 
in the mean time, I flatter myself with hopes, that your 
known candour and goodness ' will receive with favour the 
ivell-meailt endeavours, as well as person, though almost 
worn out with age and the want of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient, 
humble servant, 

Z. Williams. 

LETTER Vl. 

1*0 Mr< Zaclu WilliaiiWf the lialhbow Coffee*house oli 
Fleet>Bridge^ London'. 

, SiK, Gfeenwieh Park, Niro. 5# 1751/ ' ' 

Br. BradiSV tuis ,on Wow that he 

VOL. IIL L 
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will meet )^on at the Rainbow coffee-house, on Flect-Bricljr^, 
between cle^-enand one o’clock on Thursday next, if he is 
not prevented; but if you do not see him then, he will let 
you know further. 

I tm yout humble servant, 

JoHs Bradley. 

LETTER VII. 

To Doctor Bradley. 

Rev. Sift, * Kov. It, J751. 

I HAD hot the good fortune to receive Mr. Bradley’s letter 
of the 5th. instant till to-day, though 1 did not miss to in- 
quire daily at the coffee-house; therefore hope you will 
pardon my not keeping the appointment, which gives me 
the more Uneasiness, as I am informed that you took the 
trouble of calling upon me there. Let me then again beg the 
favour that you will appoint another meeting, either there 
or elsewhere, and you siiall be duly waited upon by, 

Rev. Sir, &c. 

You will oblige me very much, Sir, by sending me a line 
in answer by tlie bearer. 

LETTER VIIL 

To Mr. Zacitary Williams. 

Dft. Bradley intends to call at the Rainbow coffee-house 
about eleven o’clock, on Thursday next, viz. Nov. 21. 

LETTER ,IX. 

To Doctor Bradley, 

Sir, iVbp.'2G, 1751. 

The lords of the admiralty have been pleased to refer my 
system of the variations to your examination; and you have 
jiow in your hands the final event of the study and labour of 
a long lilfe, lost, without your candour, in a fruitless appli- 
cation. I an\ not soliciting you, by this warm address, to 
any favour inconsistent with’ honour, with science, or with 
truth ; nor intreat any thing farther than such expedition as 
my age how makes necessary, and such a representation to 
their lordships as may incline them to consider my scheme 
‘ .as worthy ot their attention, and to favour me, like, others 
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Ivho have laboured in the same design, \iith such encou- 
ragement* patronage, and assistance, as may enable me to 
ptosecute my experiments and complete my tables. 

Z. W/ 


LETTER X. 

To the Lords of the Admiralty, 

My Lords* Dec. lo, 1751. 

As my proposal for settling the variation has had the ho- 
nour to attract the notice of your lordships, and to be re- 
ferred to the professor of astronomy, I presume to iiitreat 
one more act of. indulgence; wiiich I hatter myself that 
your loi'dsliips known skill in philosophy and navigation, 
and that curiosity which science always produces, will in- 
clin.e you to grant. 

I have, by the industry of many years, prepared an in- 
strument which may be called an epitome or miniature of 
the terraqueous globe. It shews the variation of the vari- 
ations for two hundred years, and consequently resolves by 
inspection, without any calculus or table, all questions re- 
lating to the sailor’s needle. If the year for which the va- 
riation is required, with the longitude and latitude of the 
place, be given me, I can immediately shew the variation; 
if the year, latitude, and variation, be given, I can shew 
the longitude. As I am conscious to myself of no fraud, I 
would not decline the severest trial before men vwho know 
to how much uncertainty the utmost accuracy which expe- 
riment and observation have yet attained is exposed, and 
who can make the just allowances for the slowness and he- 
sitation of a man now sunk with disappointments, and over- 
borne with more than eighty 3 ^ears. I, therefore; humbly 
petition for the privilege of exhibiting before your lordships 
the effects of my instrument, and intreat that such questions 
may be prepared as shall seem to your lordships sufficient 
for a trial. 

I shall gladly attend at any time and at any place ; but 
hope that your lordships will pardon me, if, in my eighty- 
third year, I am desirous that nothing which I am®to per- 
form may be long delayed. I am,- my lords, with great 
submission and respect, your lordships most humble an^ 
most obedient. 


Z. Williams. 
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LETTER XI. 

To the LorJs of the Admiralty. 

* 

Mv Lords, Jan- 2, i 75 1-2. 

I H WE again taken the liberty to attend your lordships, to 
return } on thanks for the notice with which you have been 
pleased to honour my proposal, and to intreat the continu- 
ance of your fav our. 

I beg leave to remind your lordships, that the only test 
of my tables, and of the sptem on which they are formed, 
is experience. Mathematicians, mere mathematicians, are 
apt to be misled by the prejudices of theory, and per- 
haps sometimes by those of rivalship. They have no imme- 
diate interest in the discovery unless it be made by them- 
selves, and therefore are not very forward to find it in the 
hands of another. For these reasons, I entreat your lord- 
ships to take it into ^ourown examination, or to refer it to 
some able and candid navigators, that 1 may have the ho- 
nour of the highest approbation, or at least the satistactiou 
of being condemned by unexceptimiable judges. 

I am, my lords, &c. 

LETTER Xn. 

To the Lords of the Admiralty. 

My Lords, 

I HAV^ been long hindered bv sickness from attending o^ 
your* board ; but presume to nope that your lordships are 
not now less willing than before to examine and consider 
my scheme of the variation, and th^efore once more im- 
plore the favour of a candid trial. If I might be allowed to 
propose my own judms, I should desire to be tried only by 
navigators, as the dnly persons interested in the success of 
such imdertakings, or rathdr almost the only persons capa- 
ble of judging, who have not an interest, in opposing every 
scheme but their own. I am, my lords, your lordships 
most obedient and most humble servant, ' 

Z. WiuuaKis, 
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' LETTER XIIL 
*• * 

To Lord Ansoii. 


My Lord, 

I PRESUME once more to entreat your lordship^s attention! 
to my scheme of the ^'ariation of tlio compass. 

As all the means hitherto offered for the discovery of the 
longitude are evidently defective, and all the hypotheses of 
the magnetic variation, yet proposed, confessedly erroneous; 

I cannot but hope that your lordship will be pleased to fa- 
vour a scheme, by whi^ it is conceived that the variation 
will be complete, and the longitude, by easy Reduction, 
ascertained ; since you know, not only by theory, but by 
long hazardous experience, how much would be added by 
this improvement to the safety of navigation. 

My scheme is easily examined. By an instrument which 
I have constructed, I shew the variation of any given lati- 
tude and longitude; and, as I proceed systematically, a 
short trial will be sufficient to decide the merit of the per- 
formance; for, if the instrument is found to agree with 
such observations as your loniship shall think worthy of 
credit, at a few places remote from each other, it may be 
credited for the interjacent places; it being scarcely to be 
imagined that an instrument can be constructed upon prin- 
ciples so as to be right in some places without being right 
likewise in others; as a clock, which we find right at seven 
and nine, can hardly be conceived wrong at six, eight, 
or ten, 

I humbly entreat that your lordship will be pleased to al- 
low me to kttend you with my tables and instrument, which 
many gentlemen of eminence, both in the theory and jfirac- 
tice of navigation, have thought worthy of their notice, for 
the curiosity of its construction ; but which, I believe, your 
lordship will find to answer more important purposes. I 
gm, ^iny lord, your lordship^s most obedient ana most hum- 
ble servant, 

Z. WlLUAVS. 

P. S, My lord, I have taken the libe^y to trouble your * 
lordship with a copy of my last letter directed to the Hon, 
Board of Admiralty, which baa not yet been honoured with^ 
any notice. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Dr. Bradley’s Report. 

Doctor Bradley says, that he had compared ]V^r. WiJ^ 
liams’s tables with the best observations; that, in some 
cases, they agreed pretty exactly, but, in others, tlie ditV 
ference amounted to ten, fifteen, or twenty degrees f that 
Mr. Williams shewed him a magnetical instrument, by which, 
as he supposed, the tables were constructed ; that Mr, WiU 
bams concealed the principles upon which it was made, nor 
would allow him to see the internal construction of it; that, 
upon the whole, as his tables can only he proved by com- 
paring them with observations, and in several cases the 
difference was so veiy great, he did not think that the in- 
strument, in its present state, could be relied upon at ses^ 
1787, Sept, and Dec, 


JiXI. Letters from Cowley and Dryden to Dr. Busby, 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 13. 

From a collection of letters to Dr. Busby, which I lately 
purchased, you receive one written by Cowley, undoubt- 
edly original. It is undated; but probably accompanied a 
present of his two first books of Plants in 1662. For the 
next month, you shall have two letters froip Dryden, and 
one from Dryden’s wife. 

Yours, &c, 

J, N. 


** I should have made you this mean pr^nt before, but 
that I^iave been out of tp^n; and as some things are too 
great, soe this is too little to bee sent farre. If I were not 
well acquainted with your candour, and your particular fa- 
vour to ipee, it woula be madnes to venture this criminal in 
the presence of soe great arid soe long-practised a judge of 
these matters. It may be a fitter entertainment for some of 
your schollars than for yourself, and is r more proportion^ 
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able companion for the hysop than the ceJars of Lebanon. 
I ask, therefore, your pardon for this liberty, and am, \\ith 
great respect, Sir, your most humble and most faithful 
servant, ' 

A. COWLEV.’* 

Mr. Urban, Oct, 27 . 

The three letters herewith sent you arc autographs, the 
first from the wife of Diy dcii, the other two Iroin tliat great 
poet himself. They are addressed (m 1682 and 1683) to 
the famous Dr. Busby. 

Yours, &c. 

Eugenio. 


Honisored Sir, Ascension-dayy 1682 . 

I HOPE I need use noe other argument to you in excuse 
of my sonn for not coming to church to Westminster then 
this, that he now lies at home, and therefore cannot esilly 
goe soe farr backwards and forwards. His father and I wifi 
take care that he shall duely goe to church heare, both on 
holydayes and Sundays, till he comes to be more nearly 
under your care in the college. In the mean time, will you 
pleas to give me leave to accuse you of forgeting your 
prommis eonserning my eldest sonn, who, as \ou once as- 
sured me, was to have one night in a weeke alowed him lo 
lie at home, in considirasion both of his health and clean- 
liness; you know, Sir, that pronimises mayd to women, and 
espiceally mothers, will never faill to he raid upon ; and 
thearfore I will add noe more but that I am, at this time 
your remembrancer, and allwayes, honnard Sir, your humble 
servant, 

E. Dryden.’* 

Honourd Sir, Wednesday Morningy [ 1682 .] 

We have, with much ado, recovered my younger sonn, 
who came home extreamly sick with a violent cold, and, as 
he thinks hi rtisolfe, a chine-cough. The truth is^ his cor- 
stitution is very tender; yet his desire of learning, I hope, 
will inable him to brush through the college. He is allway.'s 
gratefully aekno pledging yowr fatherly kindnesse to him; 
and very willing, to his poore power, to do all things which 
may continue it. I have n^ m e to add, but only to wish 
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thp eldest may also deserve some part of your good opinion, 
for I believe him to be of vertuous^and pious inciinatioiih ; 
and for both, I dare assure you, that they can promise to 
themselves no farther share of my indulgence tlieh while 
they carry themselves with that reverence to you, and that 
honesty to all others, as becomes them. 1 am, honourd Sir, 
your most obedient servant and scholar, 

JojiN Bryden.’* 

^«SlR, [1683.] 

If I could have found in myselfe a fitting temper to 
have waited upon you, I had done it the day you dismissed 
my soim from the college; for he did the message; and, 
by what I find from Mr. Meredith, as it was delivered by 
you to him; namely, that you desired to see me, and had 
somewhat to say to me concerning ,hia», I observ’d like- 
wise somewhat of kindnesse in.it, that you sent him away 
that you might not have occasion to correct him.. I exam- 
in’d the business, and found it concern’d his haveing been 
Gustos foure or five dayes together. But if he admonished, 
and was not believed, because other boys combined to dist 
credit him with false witn^sseing, and to save themselves: 
perhaps his crime is not so great. Another fault it seems 
be nrade, which was going into one Hawkes his house, with 
some others ; which you hapniiig to see, seqt your servant 
to know who they were, and he onely returned you my 
sonn’s name : so the rest escaped. I have no fault to find 
with my sonn’s punishment, for that is, and ought to be, 
reserv’d to anymiastcr, much more to you who have been 
his father’s*. But your man was certainly to blame to name 
him onely ; and ’tis onely my respect tp you that F do not 
take notice of it to him. My first rash resolutions were, to 
have brought things past any composure, by immediately 
sending for my sonn’s things out of the college ; but, upon 
recollection, I find I fia-ve a double tye.upon me not to do 
it; one, my obligations to you for my education; another, 
my great tendernesse of doeing any thing offensive to my 
Lord Bishop of Hochesterf, as cheife govemour of the 

* Our pQPt, John, was jelected fram Westminster-school to Trln. Coll. Caiq<. 
biid^p, in 1650 $ bis cousin, Jonathan, in 1650. Of the ** two sons” mentioned 
in this letter, Charles admitted to the school in 1680, went off to Christ 
Church in ld^83 ; John, admitted in 1682, to Trin. Coll, in 1685. N. 

f JQr. John Dolbeii. 
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college. It does not consist with the honour I beare him and 
you to go so precipitately to worke; no, not so much as to 
liave any dilYcrence with you, if it can possibly be avoyded. 
Yet, as my sonn stands now, 1 cannot see with \\ hat credit he 
can be elected; for, being but sixth, and (as you are pleased 
to judge) not deserving that neither, I know not whether 
he may not go immediately to Cambridge, as well as one of 
his own election went to Oxford this j care by youre con- 
sent 1 will say nothing of my second sonn, but that, after 
you had been pleased to advise me to waite on my Lord Bi- 
shop for his favour, I found he might have had the first place 
if you had not opposed it; and I likewise tbuiiJ at the elec- 
tion, that, by the pains you had taken with hi(n, he in 
some sort deserved it 1 hope. Sir, you have given 

yourselfe the trouble to read thus farr, you, wlio are a pru- 
dent man, will consider, that none complaine, but tijoy 
desire to be reconciled at the same time; there is no mild 
expostulation at least, which does not intimate a kindness 
and respect in him who makes it Be please 1, if there be 
no merit on my side, to make it your own act of grace to be 
what you were formerly to my sonn. I have done some- 
thing, so farr to conquer my own spirit as to ask it : and, 
indeed, I know not with what face to go to my Lord Bishop, 
and to tell him I am takoing away both my sonns; for, 
though I shall tell him no occasion, it will looke like a dis- 
respect to my old Master, of which I will not be guilty if 
it be possible. I shall add no more, but hope I shall be so 
satisfyed with a favourable answer from you, which I pro- 
piise to myselfe from your goodnesse and moderation, that 
I shall still have occasion to continue, Sir, your most obliged 
humble servant, 

1787, Oct. and Nov. John Dryden.** 


LXIL Extracts of Letters from Dr. Arbuthnot to Mr. Wa^tkins, 

lAmdon^ Sept. 3(J, 1*721. 

Prior has bad a narrow escape dyipg ; for, if he had 
lived, he had married a brimstone bitch, one Bessy Cox, 
fhat keeps an alebons^ in Long-acre. Her husband died 
fiboqt a month a^; and Prior has left bis estate betkveen his 
servant ‘Jonathan Drift and Bessy Cox. Lewis gut drank 
with punch with Sess night before-last Do not say where 
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you hnd this news of Prior. I hope all niy mistress’s minis^ 
ters will not bchavs themselves so. 


LjondoUj Oct, 10, 1721. 

Therf is great care taken, now it is too late, to keep 
Prior’s will secret, for it is thought not to be too reputable 
tor Lord Harley to execute this will. Be so kind as to say 
nothing whence you had your intelligence. We are to have 
a bowl of punch at Bessy Cox’s. She would fain have put 
it upon Lewis that she was his Emma; she owned, Flanders 
Jane was his Chloe. I know no security from these dotages 
in batchelors, but to repent of their nns-spent time and 
marry with all speed. Pray tell your fellow traveller so. 

1787, Dec. 


LXIII. Letters fiom Richard Savage*, a few weeks before his 

deatli. 

LETTER I. 

Mr. Strong, Bristol^ June 19, 1743. 

I AM heartily glad all things are safe with you as to your 
place. 

I received yours, dated June 6, ten days after date. I wish 
1 knew whether this was owing to the fault of Mr. Pyne. 
You delayed writing so long, that I began to imagine I should 
neierbcarofyou, or at least from you, again. Mr. Dagget 
was near a fortnight in London. He tells me you sent to him 
at his inn (by which I knew you had received my letter,) to 
know when he could be at leisure to see you. He sent you a 
kind invitation by your messenger; but never saw or heard 
from you, to his great surprize, afterwards. He would have 
been very glad to have seen you. Mrs. Harris is at London, 
in Newgate. There has happened so oreat a quarrel be-- 
tween her and Mr. Dagge, that she called him murderer, 


♦ They were addressed «*to Mr, Strong, afe the General Post-Office j” the 
friend, of whose name Dr. Johnson has given only the initial, m the letter ta 
Mr. Cave, which he has preserved in the “ Life of Savage.** N. 

“The tender gaolei,’* to whose “ humapity” Dr, Jqhnsoa bore “puWie 
pttestatioa.*’ N» 
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before tbc ' judges of the King’s Bencl^, in open court I 
am sure he used her very kindly here to the very last. The 
news-papers never mention her, and we have heard nothing 
of her since her commitment th re. Let me know if you 
hear any thing concerning her. She was always obliging to 
we, and I heartily wish her life safe. You may venture 
to call on her on a Sunday, and remember me to her 
kindly. 

As for Mr. Wever’s alfair, what he desired you to do, 
was done for him' by Mr. Dagge when in London. Mr. 
Nash* * * § (though I wrote to him since) has never once wrote 
or sent to me, 

I received a letter from my sisterf, and one from my niecct» 
the very post after my writing to you. My sister's 1 answered 
in along letter of three sides pf paper. I am amazed at not 
hearing from you that she has received my answer; surely 
Mr. Pyne would not dare to intercept it. 1 take it very kind 
that yon called on her. I directed mine to her exactly ac-» 
cording to her own direction; and would not, on any consi'^ 
deration, it should miscarry. 

Mr. Crozier is dead, and his widow will not renew her ac» 
tion against me. As for Madam Wojf the African 

monster, Mr. Dagge, ' unknown to me, on’ered her, before 
he went to London, three guineas to release me. She asked 
time to consider of it ; and, at his rctuin to Bristol, scnit 
him word, that she was determined to keep me in coniine-^ 
went a twelvemonth : however, she will soon be perhaps 
sick of her resolution. Through Mr. Ward’s means, I was 
last court-day but one sent for up by habeas corpus to the 
Guildhall, where a rule, on my appearance there, was en- 
tered, to force her to proceed to execution ; which if she 
does not by the next court-day, her action w\\\ be super- 
seded; and if she does, then Madam Wolf Bitch must al- 
low the two shillings and four-pence per week§. However, 
as I was standing at our door in the street (whfeb I am al- 
lowed to do alone whenever I please,) who should be passing 
by one evening but Mr. Becket ? He was reduced so thin by a 
fever, which lasted him ten weeks, that I scarce knew him. lu 


* Bciau Nash gave him five guineas when first taken into custofly, and 
promised to promote a subscription fur him at Bath with all his interest. N. 

Who and wjiat were this sister and niece of Savage } N. 

* He was arrested for eight pounds at the suit of a Mrs. Head, ivho kept a 
eofee-house. N. 

§ This confirms arhat'^ are told by Dr. Johnson, that “ he took rare to 
enter his name according to the forms of the court, that the creditor might be 
<»blige<^ tp make kim spme allowance, if ho was coptinued a prisoner.” Nf 
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he came, and we drank in Mr. Dagge’s parlour one negus and 
two pints of wine. He told me, the city were highly exaspe- 
rated at my Satire*, and that some of the merchants would, by 
way of revenge, subscribe the two and folir-pencc to confine 
jne still. But this I looked on as bravado, and treated it with 
contempt. One day last week Mr. Dagge, finding me at 
the door, asked me to take a walk with him, which I did a 
piilo beyond Baptist Mill, in Gloucestershire; where, at a 

S ublie-house, he treated me with ale and toddy. Baptist 
till is the pleasantest walk near thi^ city. I found the 
smell of the new-mown hay very sweet, and every breeze 
was reviving to my spirits. I had forgot, when I mentioned 
Crozier, to tell you, that, when he was alive, Mr. Dagge 
offered him to take the note he charged me with, in 
lieu ‘of a debt which Crozier owed him, in order that the 
said Crozier might have been no bar to my release, 
had Madam Wolf Bitch been pleased to consent to it as far 
as it related to her ladyship, ff'bis Mr.' Dagge offered of his 
own accord, which made it still a more generous action. 
When I appeared at the Guildhall, the court paid me great 
deference and respect. Is the devil always to possess that 
worthless fellow Saunders ? can he never open his mofith in 
conversiition, but out of it must issue a lie ? can he never 
set to writing a letter, but immediately a lie must drop 
from his pen ^on the paper? I have a copy of what I wrote 
to him, taken by Mr. Weaver; and I shewed the original 
to the two reverend gentlemen, Mr. Price and Mr, Davies, 
before I sent it, who can all three attest that I have not 
mentioned yon as my author for one of those facts for which 
the dog says 1 have ericntioned you. As for the impudent 
manner in which he says I wrote to him, those words shall 
cost him dear, unless he retracts them, and asks my pardon 
under his own hand-wrking. sent me an answer to mine, 
stuffed with prevarication, poor weak reasoning, and false* 
facts ; beginning in^ the b^itighty style of an emperor, and 
ending in the low fawning, fearful air of a spaniel. I intend 
very shortly to expose him in print, as be deserves^ and 
paste him up at the Tolzcy, as he has done Mr. Hooke be- 
fore; and f shall let him know by a message he may de- 
pend upon^this, unless he pays you the note he owes you, 
with legal Interest and asks of me forgiveness, 

Mi*f Davies is frequently here. 'Mr. Price Visits me in a 
friendly manner, and not long ago sent me a present of 


V ** I/ondoQ and nristoi ^elineatea/* * 
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foar pint-bottles of excellent rum, and two of as fine shrub, 
for punch. I am sincerely your well-wisher and servant, 

R. Savage. 


P. S. For God’s sake, call oh my dear sister, and let her 
know die state of 1113^ affairs. 

R. Savage. 


LETTER 11. 


To Mr. Strong, at die Post-OfEcc. 

June 21, 1743. 

I SENT your letter to Mrs. Dowding by Mr. Barret, who 
sa3’s he delivered it safe. Saunders has published another 
Dialogue in Mr. Cave’s Magazine for last month, and it is a 
most wretched periorinancc*. When he attemjits poetry 
without assistance, he exposes himself more than any ene- 
my can expose him. Pray mention not Newgate on the di- 
rection of an}" letter to me ; there is no occasion for it, and 
it may hurt me. Pray tell my sister the same, and desire 
her only to put Bristol in her direction'; and, to avoid mis-» 
carriages, let her (which she never does) add my christian- 
name to my sur-name. I wrote to my niece this post. 

I was yesterday, in the afternoon, out upon a field-walk 
again with Mr. Dagge, and we also regaled ourselves at a 
public-house in the city. 

Pray lose not a post in letting me know whether the judges 
have decided Mrs. Harris’s case; and if so, how it is de- 
termined. It will oblige Mr. Dagge, who, with Mrs^ 
Dagge and Mortimer, desire to be remembered to you. 

1 broke this letter open since it was first sealed in order 
to write this Postscript. Pray call on my sister. 

I cannot but smile at Saunders — ^he calls you ^^poor crea- 
ture!” he stole that very expression out of my letter to 
him, where, with great propriety, it was applied to himself. 

1787, Dec. IJ.. Savage. 


LXIV. From Thomas Hearne to Lord Harley on the Alexandrian 
MS. of the New Testament. ' 


Mr. Urban, Nov. 26. 

It afforded me great pleasure, upon looking over some 
MSS, in the British Museunv to hnd, among'a collection 
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of letters from Mr. Ilearnp to Edward Lord Harley, on^ 
which I could not help particularly noticing. It contains ati 
anti(Mpated enco'TiMun on the truly learned Dn Woide, to 
whom the Republic of Letters is so justly indebted, foi* 
his laborious niidcrtaking — of publishing a fac-siiniie of the 
famous Alexandrian Manuscript. — I trust his reward has 
been more than adequate to liis labours, — for empty honours 
are of poor avail. — The encomium, however just, miglit ap- 
pear indelicate, did it not appear in the writing of a 
stranger, as well as having been written very nearly seventy 
years since. 

MSS. Ilarl 1757, fol. IT. 

My Lord, Oxon, Jan. 3, 1715-16- 

“ Upon the receipt of your Lordship’s very kind letter of 
the 27th. of last month, I waited upon Dr. Stratford, who 
hath undertaken the trouble of returning me the five 
guineas, alter he hath seen your Lordship at London. In 
the mean time 1 renew my thanks for this designed present, 
and for your Lordship’s generous offer of the use of any 
MSS. that are to be met with in your owm collection. I 
was never yet in London 5 but, if I should happen to come 
thither, I should take the opportunity of noting down what- 
ever curious MSS. (particiilaily such as concern our own 
history and antiquities) I should find, that are not to be met 
with in this place. , 1 shall be \ery glad if I can satisfy any 
query of your Lordship’s. I have no copy of the better pa- 
per of Leland’s Itinerary. That w'hich I designed to keep 
for myself, was long since disposed of by me to Sir Thomas 
Sebright. ’Tis a great satisfi*ciioii to me, that your Lordship 
is plea-scd with my edition of the Acts of the Apostles. I 
wish we had more of the old version besides that which is 
published with this edition. ’Twould be a great piece of 
bcrvice to the public, if the Alexandrian MS. were printed 
in the same manner; that is, letter for letter, as it is writ- 
ten, without any alteration. Improvements might be made 
afterwards, either by the publisher, or by other learned 
men. ’Tis pity Dr. Grabe had not taken this method : he 
might have finished the w'ork before he died. There is as 
much reason for printing MSS. in capital letters (provided 
Jthey are written in such characters,) as there is for printing 
inscriptions in tliat manner. The only objection I can see 
is, that the exact bigness and figure of the letters cannot 
be retained, unless letters be cast on purpose. But the 
same may be also ofiered with respect to inscriptions. ^Tis 
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sufficient that a specimen of the letter is given at the be- 
ginning, tSie make of the letters in these MSS, seldom or 
never varj ing ; at least the variations are not momentous. I 
wisli } our Lordship many happy nev, years; and am, my 
Lord, jour Lordship’s most obliged, humble servant, 

Tiio. Hearne.’" 

For the Iff, Honble. the Lord Harley^ at JVimpIe^ 
near Cambridge^ 

1787, Dec. 


LXV. David Hume to Sir John Pringle, INI. D. on the Pretend* r's 
• being in London, 

St. Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, Feb. 10, 1773. 

My Dear Sir, 

That the present Pretender was in London in the year 
17 i3, I know with the greatest certainty, because 1 had it 
from Lord Marechal, who said it consisted with his certain 
knou ledge. — ^Tuo or three days after his lordship gave me 
this information, he told me, that the evening before he had 
learned sev eral curious particulars from a lady (u ho I ima- 
gined to be Lady Primrose,) though my loid refused to 
name her. Ihe Pretender came to her house in the even- 
ing, without giving her any preparatory intoiniation, and 
entered the room when she had a pretty Icirge coiiipany 
with her, and was herself plaj mg at cards. lie vyas an- 
nounced by the servant under another name : she thought 
the cards would have dropped from her hands on seeing 
him; but she had presence enough of mind to call him by 
the name he assumed, to ask him when he came to England, 
and how long he intended to stay there. After he and all 
the company went away, the servants remarked how won- 
derfully like the strange gentleman was to the prince’s pic- 
ture which hung on the chimney-piece in the very room in 
which he entered. — My lord added (I think from the autho- 
rity of the same lady,) that he usisd so little precaution, that 
he went abroad openly m day-hglit in his own dress, only 
laying aside his blue nbband and star ; walked once through 
St. James’s, and $ook a turn in the Mall. 

About five years ago, I told this story to Lord Ho)der- 
ness, who was'Secretary of State in the year 1753; and I 
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added, that I supposed this piece of intelligence had at 
that time escaped his lordship. By no means, said he; and 
who do ^ou think hrst told it me ? It was the king himself; 
who subjoined, ‘‘ And what do you think, my Lord, I should 
do with him Lord Holderness owned that he was puzzled 
how to reply, for if he declared his real sentiments, they might 
favour of mdiderence to the ro^al family. l"he king per- 
ceived his embarrassment, and extricated him from it 
by adding, ‘‘My Lord, 1 shall just do nothing at all; and 
when he is tired of England, he will go abroad again/’ — I 
think this story,' for the honour of the late king, ought to be 
more generally known. 

But what will surprise you more, Lord'Marechal, a few 
days after the coronation of the present king, told me that 
he believed the young Pretender was at that time in Lond/)n, » 
or ill least had been so very lately, and had come over to 
see the she^v of the coronation, and had actually seen it. 1 
asked inj lord the rcasdh for this strange fact. Why, sajs 
he, a gentleman told me so that saw him the^e, and that he 
even spoke to him, and whispered in his ears these wwds: 
“ Your Royal Highness is the last of all mortals w'hom I 
should expect to see here.’* “ It was curiosity that led nie,’*^ 
said the other; “but I assure }Ou,” added he, “that the 
person who is the object of all this pomp and magnificonce, 
IS the man I cMivy the least.” You see this story is so neat 
traced from the fountain-head, as to wear a great face of 
probability. Query, what if the Pretender had taken up 
Dymock’s gauntlet? 

I find that the Pfetendcr’s visit in England in the yeat 
17o3, wtis kiiow^n to all the Jacobites; and some of them 
have, assured me, that he took the opportunity of formally 
renouncing the Roman Catholic religion, under his own 
name of Charles Stuart, in the New Church in the Strand ! 
and that this is the reason of the bad treatment he met with 
at the court of Rome. 1 own that 1 am a sceptic with regard 
to the last particulars. 

Lord Marechal had a very bad opinion of this unfortunate 
prince, and thought there was no vice so mean or atrocious 
of which he was not capable; of which he ^ve me several 
instances'. — My Jord, though a man of great honour, may be 
thought 'a discontented courtier; but what quite confirmed 
me in that idea of that prince, was a conversation I had 
with Ilelvetius at Paris, which I believe I have told yom 
In case I have not, I shall mention a few particulars. That 
gentleman told me that he bad no acquaintance with the 
'-Pretender; but some time after thatpnuce Waschaced oUt 
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of f'rance, a letter, said he, was brought me from him, in 
which he told me, that the necc'ssity of his affairs obliged 
him to be at Paris, and as he knew me by character to be a 
man of the greatest probity and hoi.>iir in France, he would 
tj[*ust hiirself to me if 1 \v«ndd proniise to conceal alid pro- 
tect him. I own, added Helvetiiis to me, although 1 knew 
the danger to be greater of harbouring him at Paris than at 
London; and although I thought the family of Hanover 
not only the lawful sovereigns in England, but the only 
lawful sovereigns in Europe, as bating the free consent 
^of the people; yet was 1 such a dupe to his flattery, that [ 
iin itcd him to my house, concealed him there*, going and 
cominu, near two years, had all his correspondence pass 
through niy hands, met with his paitizaiis upon PontNeuf, 
and tound at last that I had incurred ali this danger and 
troiii)lc for the most unworthy of all mortals; insomudi that 
I liu\e been assured, when he went down to Nautz to eiii- 
baik on Ids expedition to Scotland, he took fright, and re- 
fused to go on board; and Ins aUejuldiits, thinking the mat- 
ter gone too far, and that they would be affronted for his 
cowardice, carried him in the night-time into the ship, 
piedset maim tils. I asked him, if he meant literally. Yes, 
said he, literally: they tied him, and earned biin by* main 
force. What tldnk you now of this hero and conqueror? 

Both Loid Marechal and Helvetiiis agree, that with all 
this strange character, he was no bigot, but rather had 
learned from the philosophers at Pauiis to affect a contempt 
of all religion. You must know that both these persons 
thought they were ascribing to him an excellent quality. 
Indeed both of them used to laugh at me for my narrow 
way of thinking in those particulars. However my dear 
Sir John, I hope } on wdll do me the justice to acquit me. 

I doubt not but these circumstances will appear curious 
to Lord Hardwicke, to whom you will please to present my 
respects. 1 suppose his lordship will think this unaccount- 
able mixture of temerity and timidity in the same character 
not a little singular. 

I am yours very sincerely, 

1788, May. David HtJME. 
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LXVL The Rev. Dr. Free to Archbishop Moore. 

My Loiin, Feb. 9, 17S6. 

I BKG leave to present your jjrace with the fourth edition 
of iny ir‘«*^ory of the English Tongue, begun by the per- 
mission of his Royal Highness Frederick Prince of Wales, 
for the use ot his eldest son, no\y King George the Third, 
which honour was coniinuriicated to me by Mr. Drax, Se- 
cretary to his Royal Highness; but the prince dying before 
it was printed, I missed of my levvard, and with it^ my fu- 
ture hop^sof preferment. 

For though th.;re could not be in my station a better sub- 
ject, to one of the best of princes King George the Second, 
as your grace will see by the papers which accompany this 
book; yet I found my services overlooked, or obstructed, 
by the Duke of Newcastle and his adherents: — Of this I was 
convinced once for all, by the uiisnccessful application of a 
great man abroad, who w^as much a favourite of King George 
the Second, and chancellor of his University of Gottingen, 
Baron Mosheim, with whom I kept a Latin correspondence, 
and who, out of friendship, immediately took a journey 
from Gottingen to Hanover, where the king was at that time, 
to solicit a prebend of Bristol for me, w^hich was then va- 
cant; but meeting there the Duke of Newcastle, he w'as 
told that >t was disposed of. 

During the administration of my Lord Bute, I presented 
m}' petition to the king, a copy of which accompanies this 
book ; by which your grace will sec, that by some misrer 
presentation I was again disappointed. 

My dependencies upon churchmen,. were altogether as 
delusive as those which were founded upon the favour of 
ministers of state. I have been connected with three bi- 
shops as my diocesans, esteemed by them all, but never 
preferred by any. 

The first was Bisliop Peploe, when I was vicar of Run- 
corn in Cheshire : his politics and mine agreed. I associ- 
ated with him in the rebellion, for the defence of the king 
and roj'al family; but, having relations, he could not 
gratify me with a prebend of Chester, the height of rtiy 
request. Upon my return from Cheshire to Oxford, the 
rebels were advanced us far as Derby, when I preached at 
St. Marj^’s, the famous 5th. of November, a sermonj which 
procured the curses of the other party, who abused me in 
every Jacobite paper through England j and the then ^inis- 
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try, through fear of dispi easting thetn, consented to such a 
fcacrifice; robbed of iny pujnls by the party, I left the 
University, and went to teach school in Southwark. 

Here I had hopes at tliis time fr.-»in Dr. Willes of Bath 
land Wells, the second bishop under whom 1 served -His 
name appears amongst my farher^s friends, who was a suf^ 
ferer for the royal cause, in the rebellion of the year 1715, 
as may be seen in my petition to the king. Dr. Willes was 
under promise of providing for me, which was made to the 
warden and fellows of Merton College in Oxford, where I 
was disappointed of a fellowship, to make room for one of 
his frierfds. Being removed from Runcorn in Cheshii'e, to 
East Cokerj a vicarage of the same mean value, which was 
in his diocese — every body iiiiagmed that I should be a pre- 
bendary of Wells and so forth ; but the bishop died before 
he could provide for me. The third diocesan is the present 
bishop of that see [Dr. Moss,] a very worthy gentleman, 
with whom I have lived upon very good terms; but places 
in his cathedral would be too long to expect, and the charge 
of a parish I would not now undertake. 

For, during these periods, I am advancing to the age of 
77 years ; liad been a public preacher, at the time I left the 
pulpit, 54 years ; a doctor in divinity 44, without any share 
of preferment from the patronage or patrimony of the 
church, but a vicarage about 70l. the year, to struggle with 
the world and bring up a family : — Reduced by this situa- 
tion, I am obliged to the charity of the laity to make up 
deficiencies. Emeritus Miles Eccksne Anghcamz^ a worn- 
out invalid, who has sewed in 54 campaigns, and finds 
himself in a worse situation than a (^helsea pensioner; for 
they are supported by the military establishment, whilst a 
clergyman, whose w'ritings, preaching, and behaviour, ivave 
been irreproachable^ is turned over to another profession—' 
to ask for bread. 

While 1 am giving this detail, my lord, I would not have 
it thought, though it loQks suspicious, that 1 am applying to 
your grace for your personal charity for my subsistence. — No ; 
It is the church that I demand it of : — ^I’hese are the 
XpJrtf, which, by St. Paul’s leave, I choose to construe the 
arrears of the church, which I demand for the loss of iffy time 
and labour, to be brought to an account, and see it settled 
before 1 go l]|^ence. 1 beg leave to deposit these demands in 
your grace’s hands, not doubting but, when you have 
power and opportunity, your grace will do me justice. 

In the late scramble for preferment, 1 had thoughts once 
more of applying to the minister, ' in the tlirong of the 

^ M2 
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clergy attending his levee ks minister for cluirch and state^ 
that while the rest were striving to gratify that ambition, [ ' 
iniglit meet with some of the fragments of the loaves and 
tisiies 5 for there were many to he fed ; but then it occurred, 
that I might not he quick enough; being old, the young 
ones would out^ritn me, or I migiit be thrown down in the 
scuffle. This shewed that on such an occasion 1 ought to 
have an advocate more powerful than myself. 

But where should I find a person in power of that affa- 
bility and freedom of access, to receive a petition from the 
disa[)poiiited; of that humanity, as well from their dispo- 
sition as from experience, to pity their sufferings j of that 
activity in their high station to endeavour their relief; of 
iliat compass of thought as a politician, to look upon it as a 
bad symptom in a state to see a good subject distressed in 
and by the community, which he all his life-time faithfully 
served, and moved thereby from the love and credit of his 
country to seek for their redress ? 

Upon reflection, I could not find another person of high 
rank with whose character this description so well agrees as 
witli that of his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; 
and from this persuasion, I make bold to beg the favour of 
your grace to be my advcwkte, and represent my case to 
Mr. Wtt, who is generally well spoken of for his good dis- 
position, and whose sentiments may be the same with yonr 
own. His father, Lord Ciiathaxn, professed an esteem for 
me: I have received compliments from Hayes oh account of 
some of iny works which he approved ; anci that he regarded 
my politics, I have an evident proof from liis adopting rny 

£ )an of invading Normandy, first published in the 58tn. 

lonitor, Saturday, September 1756, which paper is luck- 
ily preserved, notwithstanding the violent removal of* niy 
writings, and is requested tcxbe returned when seen by Mr. 
Pitt; for this descent upon Normandy, was followed by the 
/eduction of Cherburg, and the conquest of Bellisle, which 
if not given up at the peace, would have been of the same 
advantage to England, as the possession of the Isle of 
Wight would be to France. 

These are some of the services I have rendered my 
couhtiu’, both In church and state, for which I do not ex- 

E ect at this time such a reward as my long residence in the 
hiiversity, and the expences of my four degrees, might in 
equity and ancient custom require, because of late those 
emoluments have gone to people of another stamp, who 
h^ve never seen an University; but as matters pow stand, 
for present use, that -Mr, Pitt "would be so gopd as to 
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give me a small pension to enable me to buy my own bread 
as I used to do, and, that I may net be altogether another 
Aristides, to provide me a coffin when I make my exit. 

I am, my Lord &c. 

[To this his grace said, that it W'as a melancholy thing 
for person who had been so long in the profession, ana 
so active in it, to have his bread to seek at this time; and 
that he would represent the case to Mr. Pitt. His grace uf** 
terwards did liini signal service.] 

1788, May. 


LXVII. The Rev. S, Pegge to the Rev. Charles Hope, Minister of 
All Saints, Derby, relative to the subscri])tion fur the reparation, 
&c. of the Cathedral Church of Lichfield. 

Dear Sir, Whittington^ May 10. 

As the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield are at this time 
jjronioting a subscription throughout the diocese of Lich- 
field and Coventry, with the approbation and good 
wishes of the Honourable and Right Reverend the Bi- 
shop, for the purpose pf making certain repairs, alterations, 
decorations, and improvements, in the Cathedral of Lich- 
field, it may not be improper to inquire into the ground and 
foundation of such their application, and to shew, in few 
ivords, that it is a requisition neither unrcusonable nor 
novel, 

The fabric of this Cathedral, Sir, is ancient and elegant, 
inferior to very few in this kingdom; but, by lengthof time, 
and through the inability of the Dean and Chapter, who have 
but a scanty fund for its support, is grown much out of 
order, and in some parts ruinous. One material inconveni-» 
ence, to mention nq others, not* the want of a general repair, 
attends it, which iS) that the congregation, by reason of the 
Binallness and incoirnnodiousness of the choir, afe obliged 
to remove, whenever there is a sermon, into the nave or 
body of the church ; a cit'cumstance veiy awkward, disc- 
greeable, and troublesome, * 

The Dean and Chapter, Sir, have no fund, as was ob- 
served, adeqiiate even to the common and necessary rejfara- 
tion of their Cathedral, and mucbless competent for undertak- 
ing a work of such magnitude as that now intended, which, 
according to the estimate of Mr. James Wyatt, the Arfchi** 
ticct, amounts to Uie siun of 59501, and upwards, 

m3. 
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Now, Sir, in regard to the step which the Dean anc^ 
Chapter are taking, of soliciting donations from the Clergy 
and Laity of the Diocese, for the purpose of gaining aid 
and assistance towards accomplishing the arduous, and ne- 
cessary, and hononrable enterprise, it may be observed, 
that at the foundation of this Cathedral in the middle of 
the seventh century, the Cathedral was esteemed to be the 
Mother Church of the whole Diocese, and that the Parochial 
Churches were altogether dependeiit upon it; that the 
Clergy, who then resided with the Bishop, issued from the 
Cathedral to seive and officiate at the several Churches in 
the Diocese, and that the Diocese for that reason was com- 
monly called Parochiay as if the few Parish Churches exist- 
ing in those timfss were to be considered a§ but so many 
Chapels of Ease to the Cathedral. Hence it came to pass, 
that, for many ages after, the country congregations made 
annual processions to t!ie Cathedral as to their Mother 
Church, that the Parocldal Clergy fetched the Chrism from 
thence, and that their parishioners made a yearly payment to 
the Cathedral for tlie siistcntation and maintenance there- 
of ; this went under the name of Pentecostalsy or Whitsun 
'FarthingSy because usually paid at that season of the year; 
and, in the case of Lichfield in purticular, was termed 
Chad-PennieSy or Chad- Farthings \ the Cathedral there be- 
ing dedicated to St. Cliad, and put under his more imme- 
diate patronage and protection. 

Tliis pa} ment of Peiitecqstals, Sir, or Chad-FarthingSy 
the Bishop, John Racket, probably had in his eye, when, 
after the horrible havock and devastation committed in the 
Cathedral of Lichfield by the Oliverians, he, at the Re- 
storation, sent about his circular letters to the Clergy and 
Gentlemen of his Diocese, to beg money for the reparation, 
beautifying, and restoring of bis (Church to its pristine 
splendor. These letters succeeded admirably, and certainly 
are a fair precfedent for the Dean and Chapter of ychfield 
to foljow in the present exigence, as it may s^rve to con- 
vince everyone, that it is no nove} or unreasonable mode 
of raising money which they are pursuing, but that they 
may have the example and sanction of former times, and 
consequently Gentlemen and others may be induced by it^ 
to contribute the niore liberally. 

I am. Sir, 

Your affectionate brother, 

And most obedient servant, 

} 7 iS , June. Samuel Pegge,. 
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LXVIII, Letters from Mr, Henderson to Dr, Priestley, 

Mb, Urban, sipril \ 8 . 

As one of your correspondents has expressed ii desire of 
having some information concerning tlie late Mr. Henderson’s 
pretension to intercourse with spirits, &c. I send you two 
of Ills letters to me, which are curious in themselves, and 
may throw some liglit on the subjept. They will likewise 
give a better idea of the man than any thing written by ano- 
ther person concerning him can do. Also, as I imagine it 
is generally su|)pose(l that I am the person intended by the 
J)octor\ whom the writer of Mr. Henderson's life represents 
as believing he had this power, the reader may be able to 
judge from the second letter of the probability of this cir- 
cumstance. 

When I lived at Caine, and presently after the publication 
of my Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, I received 
an anonymous letter from Bristol about some intercourse 
with spirits ; and hearing that Miss Hannah More had said 
that the letter probably came from Mr. Henderson, J wrote 
to him about it; and as the letter was carried by a friend 
who was going to Oxford, 1 told Mr. Henderson, that, if he 
could calf up anj spirit, my friend was willing to be disposed 
of as lie should think proper for the purpose. In what man- 
ner I expressed myself I do not now recollect; but it is 
evident that Mr. Henderson did not consider me as very cre- 
dulous on the subject 

J. Priestley. 

'Sir, Hanham, Aug. 2^, 1774. 

I HOPE your goodness will pardon this presumption from 
a stranger unworthy your notice ; and likewise my not frank- 
ing this letter, as I have no franks, and can get none. If 
you can condescend thus much, 1 have one ve(]|uest more, 
that you would answer me, 

1 was brought up with some prejudices of education, 
which I hope 1 have now got over. This 1 owe in no small 
measui^e to the candour of my father, who, though h^incuU 
cated his own principles on me, left me to my own judgment 
At first I received these principles without hesitation, and 
soon became acquainted with the best arguments for them. 

I had no opportunity for a long time to converse with judi- 
cious men of contrary sentiments, so that 1 easily vanquish- 
|sd those who contradicted.me. But yet my mind suggested 

M 4 
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many difficulties \^hich I roiild not solve. Hence 1 bejj^an 
to doubt. Imparting my doubts to Some friends, I >t’as told 
there v,e *c mysteries in Religion ; that I should take God’s 
word for them, and pry no fiirtlier. This satisfied mo £or 
a while, but not long : for I considered, let a mystery be , 
what it m;y, God would not deliver absurdities. Again, it 
does not lollow that all our Bible is divine because some is. 
And if a*'y part of our Bible contain absurdities^ &c. tiiat 
part is not divine. I could not get books on any subject. I 
wanted i* struction on Jfredestmatioii, Remission of Sins, 
Assistanc. of the Spirit, Eternity of Hell Torments, and va- 
rious oth r points. My friends could not satisfy me. At 
length 1 surmounted these difficulties, wading through many 
doubts, ai d little less than infidelity. I now believe that 
the prophecies in our Bible were given by God ; that the 
Gosfjcls are true ; that whatever we believe should accord 
with the speeches of Christ therein recordcid. 1 believe the 
do(‘trine of original sin to be absurd. I believe the spirit of 
God only assists our apprehension. I believe the fore-know- 
ledge of God, held by the Arminians, to be equal to the 
decree of God held by the Calvinists ; that they are both 
wrong; and the truth is, the pains of hell are purgatory. 
These I believe; and have reasons, which.! think substan- 
tial, for them. Many things I yet doubt of ; among these, 
are the Trinity and the Mediation of Christ. 

1 am in such a state of mind as to be shocked at no as- 
sertion, and to submit to any argument which I cannot an- 
swer. 

** I beg that you would be pleased to assist me in the Me- 
diation of Christ : for I own I do not like the doctrine of his 
being a sacrifice ; yet ho is so represented by Paul and John. " 
And, though I am not certain of the infallibility of the 
Epistles, yet I do not chase to contradict them, lest .they 
may be true. 

** John Henderson. 

S. Please to direct for me at Mr. Waifs, grocer, in 
Castle-street, Bristol.” 

LETTER H. 

I HOPE you will not take it ill, when he informs you 
that 14iave not seen your friend. 1 was from my rooms (for 
a few hours) when he came to seek me. I staid at home all 
the following day, but found no more of him. Had I known 
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where he lodged in Oxford^ I should have visited him. Ex- 
cuse me then tluj^t I must take the other communication you 
pro{)i>sed, and send this by post. 

Of the anonymous letter from Bristol, which yon ificn- 
tion, 1 know nothing. It was, probably, written by some one, 
I hope vvclUmeaniiig, who wished to cli.^ck your philosophic 
Distpiisitions of Matter and Spirit. That. such information 
should excite the curiosity, especially of one so incredulous, 
I cannot wonder. But such curiosity 1 noitlior blame nor 
neglect. 

‘‘That I may satisfy you, I will tell you, 1. vvho I am : 2. 
whether I believe those things: 3. whether 1 be willing to 
demonstrate their truth sensibly ; 4. what good- ground that 
information had. 

“ L As to myself, 1 shall only write what I think pertinent 
to this purpose. I haJ a small schooi-education. [ loved 
reading, and thought from iny earliest years. Peculiarly [ 
was attached to religious, and, though at first I knew not 
the term, riietaphysic studies. Tiiese (both in the authors 
and systems^ or courses of learning), having no teaclier, 
meeting with none hut such as slighted, blamed, pitied my 
turn of thinking, or only wondered at it — these I pursued 
not re^utarhj^ but fis they occurred loa boy discountenanced, 
uninformed, with scattered intervals of scanty leisure, and 
a very few, unselect, out-of-the-way books. As one thought 
introduces another, so does a book. Both increased to me 
in time. So did some kind and degree of seeming know- 
ledge. Opinions multiplied and varied ; hut doubts exceed- 
ed. Sceptical as those made me, they did me good ; I . m 
making mo never positive ; 2. nor unwilling to change ; 3. 
nor a de.spiser of those who thought otherwise than 1. [ 

mention my being very doubtful, the rather because you 
will agree with me, that, when one thinks no certainty is to 
be found, one will be less nice in assenting to insufficient 
evidence. Perhaps 1 am an instance. I have nothing to 
add of myself, but to thank you for your kind attention to 
letters of mine (some years a§o,) for your hints, and the 
books you lent and gave to me. Do not you recollect it ? 

‘ML Do I believe those things.^ i. I have no reason to 
think them absurd or impossible. 2. They are comii^nly as- 
serted in all ages ; 3. and generally believed. 4. 1 find my^ 
self more at ease in believing them ; my notions are suitable. 
Thencei it may be on bad proof, I assent that there are such 
things. You will the less wonder at su<^ a belief, when 1 
add, that I not only assent to spirits, apparitions, magic, 
and witchcraft^ but that 1 allow Khmen’s philosophy, and 
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Swedenborg’s visions. Yea, I deny hardly any thijig of 
that sort. So you will iktccivc that I easily believe, and 
require not too miieli demonstration. 

Whether I be willino; to demonstrate their truth 
jiensibly ? 1. I <lo noc ki>(»\v that I can give any such c\hibi- 
tiun, 2. Tne faiih ilsell'is not inicresling, nor have I tiie 
least wish to convince any. ]^Iv ronscii ncc is not clear 

that such acts are innocenV. 'riioy would not be, at least 

may not, demonslrilio'is. A s'-n'^iblc man, when I had asked, 
Would you be con\ met d ii’ I ..hewed yon a si)irit an- 
swered, “ No; I sl'onld any thing at the time, but af- 

terward I slioidd think n tin h nl !i indited me out ol’ \u} senses 
and then you conh! p.:akc me liebcve any nonseiis(\” 

IV. NVhat goo ! ground bad that infoririati'»!i r 1 will tell 
von all I know'. I have ask. d Miis Mere. Si says, liad 
von a-.ked In*:*, si’d vMui'd have told \ .,'n rlial ^:|je Kn<'w' iio- 
tliiilg of the » 'Uirr. Many people li.e. c kno vn that T stu- 
diecl astndoirv, gtic.u.umy, a:- I la ywic, aiid w.is id'an abstract 

mind. ’'I'ln y :ar .iiiicd. (k; a llii ij . luo];i d exlraordU 

nary. Little t'.h'- /> w. .e r. f u.is ri*port<*d a con- 
juror. I v\as I' tot' H . raise* spirns, and some- 

times to cast mil a drvil. So:.:i' prolendi d to a graver cu- 
riosity, and :L-.kfd me for a positive atiswer to, ‘Jiavejon 
not seen and raised a spirit ?’ I always replied, ‘ I will tell 
you any tiling about them out of book.s, but as to my own 
experience 1 will not say,' ‘ Ca*' you deny it?’ 1 said, ‘ I 
will not deny it.’ Thence lliey anirmed it abroad. "J’o sum 
up all : 1 . 1 believe. 2. I think 1 have reason. 3. No one 
was'ovcT witness to any api)carance w ith me, 4. 1 never 
tpVd any one that ever 1/ai.scd a spirit. 5. I will not deny 
it, I have said sometimes, that I thought I had seen a spirit. 

As 1 take it, voiir main wisli is to know, I. If I believe 
such an exhibition possible ? I do. 2. If I have done it? I 
never did say, nor mean to s.jy, that I liave ; hut (for sonip 
reason) I will not deny it. 3. If I caji do it ? I do not know 
that I can. 4. if I he willing to try ? I had rather he ex- 

have now answered your letter as satisfactorily as X 
can. You see you need not be in aity apprehensions for 
your philosophy on account of any experimental knowledge 
of mnie. If I can say any thing more that is worth the 
while on this subject, or '^a better, I shall be glad of an 

cpisrie from you. _ 

‘^f^rewell. I esteem yon ; and opinions I regard little, 

I j4m obliged by your friendly expressions in the letter. I 
all good and success in doing it, I should hav^ 
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ansy/ercJ sooner, but for bad cyes^ and the company of 
strangers. 

John Henderson, 

Pembroke College, Oxford; or at 

lianliam, near Bristol, when in that country/’ 

I7S9, JpriL 


JiXlXf From Dr. Johnson, 


Mr. Urban, Maj/ l, 1789, 

The original letter, of which I here send you a copy, is 
in the possession of Richard Beatniile, Esq. the recorder of 
Hull, and relates to a person who is much distinguished in 
most of the late publications concerning Dr. Johnson. 

Yours, &c. 

W. R. 

Sir, Bolt-cmirtf Fleet -^street ^ Feb. 14, 1782. 

Robert Levet, with whom I had been connected by 
.a friendship of many years, died lately at iny house. His 
death was sudden, and no will has yet been found ; I there- 
fore gave notice of his decease in the papers, that an heir, 
if he has any, may appear. He has leh very little ; but of 
that little his brother is doubtless heir, and ypur friend may 
be perhaps his brother. I have had another application from 
one who calls himself his brother ; and t suppose it is fit that 
the claimant should give some proof of his relation, I 
would gladly know, from the gentleman that thinks himself 
R. Levet’s brother, 

In what year, and in what parish, II. Levet was born i 

Where or how was he educated ? 

What was his early course of life ? 

What were the marks of his person ; his stature ; the co« 
}our of his eyes,? • ^ 

Was he marked by the $malI-pox ? 

Had he any impediment in his speech ? 

What relations had he, and how many are now living ? 

* His answer to these questions will .shew whether he Icnew 
him ; and he may tiien proceed to shew that he is his brother. 

He may be sure, that nothing shall be hastily wasted or 
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i-emoved. I have not looked into his boxes, but transferred 
that business to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, of cha* 
rdcter above suspicion, 

Sam. Johnson. 


LXX. Bishop Newton to a Gentleman at Lichfield. 

Mr. Urban, May 2. 

TfIE inclosed is the original of a letter from the late very 
learned Bp. Newton, addressed to a worthy divine at Lich- 
field, since also deceased; and will doubtless be acceptable 
to your readers. 

Yours, &c. 

Eugenio. 

Grosvenor-street^ March 29y 17 59. 

Much am I obliged to my good friend for his accurate pe- 
rusal and candid approbation of my Discourses on the Prophe- 
cies. Ofallbooksthellevelation willadmit of the greatest va- 
riety of interpretation. If I have succeeded in all the material 
parts, it is commendation sufficient. It is difficult, as I say, to 
trace out every minute resemblance. The full and perfect 
comprehension of this book will make part of the liappiness 
of the glorious millennium. I cun only exhibit what appears 
tome most probable; and my interpretation of the 14th 
chapter still apiniars to me more probable than ymrk.—^ 
The clue that has principally conducted me through both 
parts of the Revelation, has been following the series of his- 
tory and the successive order of events. After the descrip-* 
(ion of the two beasts, secular and ecclesiastical, whose 
power was established, according to my opinion, in the 8tli 
century, but, according to most "other commentators, much 
sooner, there would be a very long chasm, without the pre- 
diction of any memorable events, if the 14th chapter, as 
you say, relates to the time immediately preceding the first 
resurrection, or' the millennium. Wliat a long interval 
would that be without any prophecy! and how thick the 
events would follow afterwards! For all the particulars, not 
only of the 14tb, but also of the 16th, fSth, and I9tb chap- 
ters, must all be fulfilled before the commencement of the 
millennium. I can hardly frame, even, in imagination, any 
events that can answer more exactly to the proclamations of 

\ ? 
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tlip three angels than the three prineipal efforts towarcIsaRe-^ 
ibrniation. Cliarleiiiriin, Valdo, Luther, and their followers, 
certainly deserve as exalted characters as^are liere given 
them ; and it would be very strange, that there should be so 
many prophecies relating to the downfall of Popery, and yet 
none concerning the Reformation. The church of this pe- 
riod is not represented in that state of triumph and jiibi'ation 
as you seem to imagine ; there are hints of their suffering 
persecution in this very chapter : but if it was, as you imagine, 
yet why may not the true church be represented like the 
apostles and first Christians, “as sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing,” as “glorying in tribulation/’ as being “exceeding 
joyful in tribulation,” &c ? If the dead are “blessed from 
henceforth,” because they shall remain a shorter time in the 
separate state, and be sooner raised again, why is not that 
reason assigned, but quite different ones, “tliat they may 
rest frpm tJieir labours, and their works do follow them ?” 
These are reasons for “ the blessedness of the dead, who 
die in the Lord,” which hold equally at all times, and 
cannot be restrained and limited to any particular time ; and 
therefore, 1 conceive, tiJje words “from henceforth” refer 
not so much to “ the blessedness of the dead,” which is al- 
ways the same, as to^he writing and promulgating of this 
doctrine. I have expressed a doubt, whether those pro- 
phecies of Exekicl (cliap. xxxviii. and xxxix ) and that of St. 
John (chap, xx.) may not relate to the same event; but I 
rather incline to think, that they relate to different events, 
for the reasons I Rave given. I believe those prophecies of 
Ezekii'l tosyiichioiiize with the latter part of the 11th chap- 
ter of Daniel, and to relate to the fail of th^ Othman empire^ 
which includes Gomer and many Europeans, as well as 
other nations. Jf Gog and Magog in tlie Revelation are the 
same, aiid are not vij/stic names^ as I say, then we must 
suppose ilv! .Otimian empire to subsist tbroiighout the mil- 
lennium, which I can never believe, nor reconcile with 
other prophecies. We shall have opportunities, I hope, of 
talking over these and other topics more at large, when [ 
come to Lichfield this summer; and then I will moderate, 
if you please, betw'cen you and Charles How^ard. If he was 
no hotter an advocate than he seems a divine, 1 should be 
sorry for his clients, provided you do, as J suppose you do, 
represent his arguments fairly. You who live in the country 
liave fine time to proseedte your studies, and to exercise 
and amuse yourselves with iitemry disputations ; but we, 
w^ho live ill town, at least 1 can speak ibr myseli^ have so 
mgny inteiTuptions and avocations, that it is not easy to find 
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Fmn Dr, Franklin to John Jlleyne, Esq. 

opportunities to express bow truly I am, dear Sir, your a 
feetionate and obliged humble servant, 

1789, May. I’llOMAS NETVtONi 


LXXI. Dr. Bciqamin Franklin to John Alleyne, Esq. 

Dear Jack, Craven-street, Aug. 9, 1768. 

Y OU desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the sub-< 
ject of an early marriage, by way of ansvyer to the num- 
berless objections which have been made by short-sighted 
people to your own. You may remember, when you con- 
sulted me upon the occasion, that I thpught yofith on both 
sides to be no objection. Indeed, Worn the marriages which 
have fallen under my observation, I am rather inclined to 
think that early ones stand the best chance of happiness. 
The tempers and habits of young people are not yet become 
so stiff and uncomplying as when, more advanced in life: 
they form more easily to each othei^ and hence many occa- 
sions of disgust are removed. And if youth has less of that 
prudence which is necessary to manage a family, yet the 
parents and elder friends of -youn^ married persons are 
generally at hand, to afford their advice, which amply sup- 
plies th^ defect; and by early mafriiige youth is ‘sooner 
formed to regular and useful life,. iknu possibly some of 
those accidents or connec^bns that might have injured the 
constitution or reputation* or both, are thereby happily 
jirftvented. Particular cirbuhistances of particular persons 
may' possibly somefhhes make it prude.nt to delay entering 
into that state ; but, im genend, w'hen nature has rendered 
our bodies fit for it,.“the pres'umptipn jis in nature's favour, 
that she has not judged amiss in liiaking us desire nt Late 
marriages are often attended too with, this further inconve- 
nience, 'that there is nut the same chance the parents shall 
live to see their oflspriiig educated. Late children, says 
the Spanish proverb, are early orphans ; a melancholy re- . 
flection to those whose case it may be ! With us in America, 
marrittge?are generally in the morning of life, our children 
arc therefore educated and’ settled in the world by noon; 
and thus our business being done, ^e have an afternoon and 
evening of chcarful leisure to purselvesj such as your friend 
at present enjoys. 9y these early marriages we are blest 
jtb more children : and from the mode among us, founded 
naturis, of every mother. suckUng and nursing her own 
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child, more of them are raised. Tlience the swift progress 
of population among ns, unparalleled in Knrope ! — In fine, 
I am gla<l yon are married, and c.ingr.'tnlate you most cor- 
dially upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a 
useful citizen, and you have escaped the unnatural state of 
celibacy for life, the fate of many here who never intended 
it, but who, having too long postponed the change of their 
condition, find at length that it is too late to think of it, and 
so live all their lives in a situation that greatly lessens a 
man's value. — An odd volume of a set of books, you know,^ 
is not worth its proportion of tiie set : and what think you 
of the odd half of a pair of scissars ? — it cannot wcU cuc 
any thing — it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

Pray make my cQmpUiiients and best wishes acceptable 
to your hride. lam old ajid heavy, or I should, ere this, 
have presented them in person. I shall make but small use 
of the old man’s privilege, that of giving advice to 
younger friends. — Treat your wile alwa} s with respect ; it 
will procure respect to you, not from her only, but from all* 
that observe it. Never use a lighting expression to her, 
even in jest; for slights in jest, after frequent bandy ings, 
•are apt to end in angry earnest. — Be studious in your pro- 
fession, and you will be learned. Bciiulnstnous and frugal, 
and you will be rich. Be sober and temperate, hnd you 
will be healthy. Be in general virtuous, and you will be 
happy, at least you will, by such conduct, stand the best 
chance for such consequences. 1 pray God to bless you 
both ! being ever your truly aftoctionate fiiciid, 

1781), May. B. F. 


LXXII. Bishop Sherlock to Dr. R. Grey. 

Dr. Grey, Temple^ June 21^ 1749. 

I CAME this morning out of the country, and am here only 
for two or three days, in niy way to* Tunbridge. 

I have published a new edition of the book of Jh'ophccy^ 
and have added the new Dissertation I mentioned to you. I 
will order my bookseller to send you a complete copy. As 
to the particular textsTrom Genesis and the Psalms, I had 
rather have seen them under your name than my own ; l)ut 
you ,will judge how necessary a part they are of the new Dis- 
sertation, vviiich I had promised,- and was expected. I have 
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From Gemral Wolfe. 

borrowed from you a reference to Bcjcrhaavc, which you 
w^ill find at the bottom of one of the pa;>es. 

Before Aii!.^ust is quite spent, I hope to be at Fulham, 
and nobody will bck more welcome there than yourself. I 
find thi re is a very old, bad house; I must repair a great 
deal of it, and, I am afraid, rebuild some part. It is late 
for me to be so omploxed, but somebody will be the better 
for it. 1 write with difficulty; I wish you can read. 

I am, Sir, your very affectionate , brother, and humble 
servant, 

1790, July. Tno. London. 


LXXIIl. I roin General Wolfe. 

Mr. Urban, Fch. 25 . 

The following is an authentic copy of a letter written by 
Gen. Wolfe, which w^as communicated to me some lime 
since by a friend of mine, who look it from the original. As 
it contains much useful instruction for those (especially the 
junior part) in the military line, who form a very considera' 
blc and honourable part of the community, I hope it may be 
found of Ksc to this class of readers, and a matter of curiosity 
to those whom it may not so intimately concern. 

C.T. 

Dear Sir, Devizes, Sunday, ISfhJulj/, 1756. 

You cannot find me a more agreeable employment than 
to serve or oblige you ; and I wish with all my heart, that 
my inclinations and abilities were of equal force. I do not 
recollect what it was I recommended to Mr. Uornwallis’s ne- 
phtiw ; it might be the Count de Turpin’s book, which is 
certainly worth looking into, as it contains a good deal of 
plain practice. 

' Your brother, no doubt, is master of the Latin and French 
lungiiage»s, and has some knowledge of the mathematics ; 
without this last he can never become acquainted with the 
attack and defence of places ; and I would advise him by all 
to give up a year or two of his time, no\V while he is 
youiig (if be has not already done it), to the study of the ma- 
thematics, because it will greatly facilitate his progress in 
military matters. As to the books that are fittest for his pur- 
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^ pose, he may begin with the King of Prussians Regulations 
for his horse and foot, where the economy and good order 
of an army in the lower bninches is extremely well establish- 
ed. Then there are the “ Memoirs of the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, Feuquiere, andMontecuculi ; ' Tollard’s “Commen- 
taries upon Polybius;” the “Projet deTactique;” “L’Attaque 
et la Defence des Places, par le Marechal deVauban;” “Les 
Memoires de Goulon “L’Ingeuieur de Canipagne.”Lc Sieur 
Renie, forallthatconcernsartillery. Ofthe ancients, Vegetius^ 
CaDsar, Thucydides, Xenophon’s “ Life of Cyrus,” and the 

Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks.” I do not mention 
Polybius, because the Commentaries and the History na- 
turally go together. Of later days, Davila, Guicciardini, 
Strada, the “ Memoirs of the Duke de Sully.” 'fhere is 
abundance of military knowledge to be picked out of the Lives 
of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles the 12th, King of Sweden^ 
and of Zisca the Bohemian ; and if a tolerable account could 
be got of the exploits of Scanderbeg, it would be inestima- 
ble, for he exceeds all the officers, ancient and modern, in 
the conduct of a small defensive army : I met with him in 
the Turkish History, but no where else. The Life of Sue- 
tonius too contains many fine things in this way. There is 
a book lately published that I have heard comnicndod, “ Art 
de la Guerre Pratique I suppose it is collected from all 
the best authors that treat of war ; and there is a little volume, 
intituled, “Trait4 de la Petite Guerre,^’ that your brother 
should take in his pocket when he goes upon oiit-dutics and 
detachments. The Marechal dePuysegur’s book is in esteem. 

I believe Mr. Townsend will think this catalogue long 
enough ; and, if he has patience to read, and desire to ap- 
ply (as I am persuaded he has), the knowledge contained in 
them, there is wherewithal to make him a considerable per- 
son in his profession, and of course very useful and service- 
able to his country. In general, the lives of all the great 
commanders, and all good histories of warlike nations, will 
be very instructive, and lead him naturally to imitate what 
he must necessarily approve of. 

“ In these days of scarcity, and in these unlucky times, it 
is much to be wished that ail our young soldiers of birth and 
education would follow your brother^ steps ; and^ as^ they 
will have their turn to command, that they would tty to make 
themselves fit for that important trust; without it, we must 
sink under the supreme abilities and indefatigable industry 
of our restless neighbours. 

“ You have drawn a longer letter upon yourself than peu • 

V01-. III. N 
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baps you expected ; but I could hardly make it shorter 
without doiujj wrong to a good author. 

‘‘ In what a strange iiKuiuer have we conducted cmr affairs 
ill the Mediterranean ! quelle belle occasion manquec ! 

I am, with perfect esteem, dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

1791, March. Jam. Wolfe.’^ 


LXXIV. Dr. Kennicott to Mr. Daddo. 

Rev. and Hon. Sin, Wadh. Coll. Mar. 30, 1714, 

GrAI'ITUDE to benefactors is the great Law of Nature, 
and lest f shoulil violate wb:it was ever sacred, 1 presume 
to lay the following before you. 

J’herc are, Sir, in the world, gentlemen who confine their 
regards to self or the circle of their own acquaintance ; and 
there are (happy experii nce convinces me) who command 
their inti nence to enlarge and cxertitsclf on persons remotely 
situate both by fortune and habitation. To you, Sir, belongs 
the honour oi this encomium, to me the pleasure of the 
obligation ; and as I am now first at leisure in the place whi- 
ther vour goodness has transplanted me, 1 lay this acknow- 
ledgment liefore you, as one of the movers in this system 
of exalted generosity ; for, when 1 consider myself as sur-^ 
rounded with benefactors, there seems a bright resemblance 
of the now-exploded system of Ptolemy, in which, Sir, (you 
know) the heavenly bodies revolved around the central earth, 
which was thus rendered completely blest by -the contribu- 
tion of their chcaritig and benign influences. 

And now, Sir, the s(!nt^m^^ts of duty rise so warm within 
me/ that every expression of thanks seems faint, and I am 
lost in endeavours after a suitable acKliowledgmeiit of my 
obligations. 

But I know. Sir, whom I arn now addressing ; 1 know those 
wlu) most deserve can least bear praise, and that your good- 
ness is so great, as even to reject the very thanks of the 
grateful; lu^e^ the sun in its splendour, which forbids the 
eye that offers to admire it. 

*^That Heaven may reward yourself and Mrs. Daddo with 
its best favours, and console you under your parental sor- 
royifs, is my daily and fervent prayer; and I slnill esteem it 
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JProm Bishpp Uprti^. 

on.e of .the great honqurs of njy life to be favoured at your ' 
leisure with any commands or advices you shall condescend 
to bestow on, Rev. )Sir, your dutiful and obliged servant, 

^ ReNJp Kennicott* . 
To the Rev. Mr. Daddo,^ in Tiverton, Devon. 

1791, Marclu 


LXXV. From Bp. Home, a Letter of Consolation. 

Mr. Urban, North of Ireland^ March 21. 

I WAS much gratified by reading in your Obituary, your 
very just character of that most respectable and learned 
man, the late Bp. of Norwich; I had the'happiness of be- 
ing acquainted with his lordship, and while I live I shall 
consider the friendship he honoured, me with as a blessing. 
Never did J know a more exalted character ! How should 1 
mourn his death, were I not sure, that to him death has 
opened the gates of everlasting felicity. 

I shall make no apology for sending you n copy of a letter 
from his lordship to a particular friend of mine (who has 
obligingly given me leave to transmit it) upon the deJith of 
her father. His friendship for the worthy character, whose 
death he so pathetically laments, displays at once the ten- 
derness of his feelings, and the goodness of his heart. I 
must add, from my own knowledge of this excellent man, 
that his lordship’s portrait of him, though painted by the 
bund of friendship, was a just resemblance. 

Anna. 


The Dean of Canterburyt to Miss 

My dear Madam, Canterbury, Nov. 1 1. 

Little did I think a letter from w'ould afflict my 


* Mr. William Daddo was, for many years, master of Tiverton school, vhere 
Kcnnicott received the rudiments of his classical education. Mr. Daddo having 
acquired a considerable fortune frbm the emoluments af his school, quitted Ti.* 
verton, and retired to Bow-hill "Mouse, in the neighbourhood of Exeter, and 
there died many years ago, leaving a daughter and only child, who iiftecwardf 
was married to the Rev. Mr. Terry. 

^ His lordship was at that tinhs Dean of Canterbury. 

‘ ‘ . 'N 2 
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soul, hwt yours received this morning has indeed done it. 
Seeing your hand, and a black seal, my mind foreboded 
what liad happened : 1 made an attempt to read it to my 
wifc and daughters, but— it would not do — I got no further 
than the first sentence, burst into a flood of tears, and waS^ 
obliged to retreat into the solitude of my study, unfit for 
any tiling, but to think on what had happened; then to fall 
upon niy knees, and pray, that God would evermore pour 
down his choicest blessings on the children of niy departed 
friend, and as their “ lather and their mother had forsaken 
them,” that he would “ take them up,” and support them 
in time and eternity. Even so! Amen. 

‘‘ You ask comfort of me, but your truly excellent letter 
has sugiveslcti comfort to mo, from all the proper topics; 
and I cun only reflect it back to you again. All things con- 
sideriid, the circumstance which first marked the disorder 
may he termed a gracious dispensation. It at once rendered 
the event, one may sa)’, desirable, which otherwise carried 
so nuich terror and sorrow in the face of it. Nothing elsfe 
in tlic world could sv)soon, and so effectually, have blunted 
the edge of the appmaeliing calamity, and reconciled to it 
minds full of tlie tonderest love and affection. To com- 
plete the consoltUioii that only remained, which wc all know 

to he the fact, Mr. stood always so prepared, so firm 

in his faitli, so constant in his Christian practice of every 
duty, that he could not be taken by surprise, or off his 
guard: the stroke must be to himself a blessing, whenever, 
or however, it came. His death was his birth-day: and, 
like the primitive Christians, we should keep it as sucli, as 
a day of joy and triumph. Bury his body, but embalm his 
example, and it diffuse his fragrance among you from 
generation to generation. Call him blessed, and endeavour 
to be like him: like him in piety, in charity, in friendship, 
in courteonsness, in temper, in conduct, in word, and in 
deed. His virtues compose a little volume which your bro- 
ther should cany in his bosom; and he will need no other, 
if tlrat be well studied, to make him the gentleman and the 
Christian. Yon, niy dear Madam, will, I am sure, go on 
with dil'gence to finish the fair transcript you have begun, 
that Ike world around you may see and admire. 

“ Do not apologise for writing; but let me hear what you 
do, and what plan of life your brother thinks of pursuing. 
With kindest compliments from tjie sympathising folks 
, here, believe me, ever, my dear Madfam, your faithful 
friend and servant, 

1792 , Jpril. 


G. Horne.” 



\ From Dean Stanhope to a young Clergyman. I Si 

LXXVI. From Dean Stanhope, containing advice to a Ycnng 

Clergyman. 

Dear Cousin, 

At your father’s request, to whom I can deny nothinp, and 
(as he tells me) at your desire also, 1 trouble you with this 
letter of advice relating to your studies in divinity. A good 
deal of pains might pcrliaps be saved to IxAh of us, h ) my 
recci\ing first an account of the entrance an<l jirogrcss \ ou 
have already made since your thoughts were turned t > this 
profession. You will, therefore, pardon me, if 1 suggest 
several things which your own proficiency, or the ad\jcc of 
other friends, had made unnecessary. 

The first care of a divine should be to make himself well 
skilled in the Bible; which is not to be done witluint the 
help of good commentators. But, in-regard to w hat Solomon 
says of books in general is as true of this as of any other 
'sort, that of many of them there is no end, and tliat much 
l»tudy of them is a weariness to the flesh, I will point you 
out a few, in which you will find the substance of a great 
many. 

These arc, Bisliop Patrick’s Commentaries, which will 
lead you a great wa}^, even from Genesis to Isaiah ; Day 
upon that Prophet; Pocoek, on those of the minor Pro- 
phets, which he has undertaken; Hammond and Whitby 
on the New Testament ; and the incomparable St. Chry- 
sostom, both for his explications and moral improven*ents 
of Scripture. With these, and the help of Pool’s 
Synopsis, or the great critics, for those parts of Scripture 
not before named, it might be well to go through a whole 
course of the Bible with great attention and care, wherein 
it may be fit to take along with’you Archbishop Usher’s An- 
nals, Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New 1 e.'iia- 
ment, the Works of Lightfoot, and Mr. Mede. but in re- 
gard the Bible is to be a c'onstant study, and it wouU be too 
troiiblesqme, upon every reading of it, to turn to so many 
expositors, I advise by all means, that yon would get the 
Old and Ne \ Testaments in quarto, jdoubly interleaved 
with blank paper, a page for each column, and divitied into 
nine or ten volumes. 1 hus, as you go along, you may en- 
ter such remarks as you think useful, and sue. reTerences 
to authors as may occasionally be consulted; which, when 
done, will save you the trouhic ol' reading more than your 
own notes as often as you shall go over tlie Bible afterwards. 
Til is 1 have found of great use to myself^ and herein can 
speak of my own experience. 

• N 3 
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.As to other books which may fit you for the discharge Oi 
your duty, Mr. Hooker, Bp. Sanderson, Bp. Pearson, Bp. Stil- 
ling-fleet, Dr. Jackson, and Archbishop Tillotsoii, cannot be 
read too often. Happy is the man that can form his style upon 
the last oi these ; and, iu plain practical preaching, upon 
the rational, instructive, and familiar way of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and Bishop Blackall. I had rather you should 
be told by any other person, that the time may not be quite 
lost which is employed in casting an eye now and then upon 
my Boyle’s Lectures, my volume of Sermons, printed 1700, 
and Comments upon the Epistles and Gospels, for the 
jcourse of the who!6 year. 1 am sure, at least, that will be 
well spent which you bestow on Scot’s Christian Life, 
and Lucas’s Inquiry after Happiness, and Sherlock’s Trea- 
tises of Death, Judgment, and Providence. 

There is a French Testament, in 4 volumes 8vo. the very 
book of Quesnell, which hath made sucli a bustle of late, 
by giving rise to the famous Bull Unigeuitiis, which, if you 
are not master of the French;* may be bad translated into 
English. This abounds with many excellent reflections, 
both moral and devotional; and though some there might 
better have been saved (which a peraon of your parts and 
attainments will find no difficulty to distinguish from the 
rest,) yet upon the whole the book may do great service to 
a discerning reader, both for framing in himself a religious 
temper of mind, and for instructing others in tlieir duty. 

Your country, I know, swarms with Papists and Dissenters, 
For maintaining your ground against the former, "1 know 
not a shorter or more elFectual way than to make yourself 
master of tlic tracts written against them jn the reign of 
King James II. and for the latter, besides Hooker and 
Sanderson, the London Cases against the Dissenters, and 
Bishop Stillingfleet’s Unreasonjibleness of Separation, as 
to the Discipline part; and as to^the Doctrinal, besides Pr. 
Jackson, Bi-hop Bull of Justification, Clagett upon the Oper- 
. ationsof the Spirit, and the Collection of Tracts concerning 
Predestination and Providence, printed at Cambridge 1719, 
are excellently good. 1 mention only these several authors 
above, as fit to be studied, without enlarging upon Edcle- 
siasdeat History, Fathers, or Casuistical Divinity, which 
will^naturally hereafter fall into your way, because at pre- 
sent I design to recommend what may soon lay a sure foun- 
. dation for a true Church of England divine. And suppos- 
, ing you think, as I do, tiiat it is high time to have done, I 
^viil only add one word more abo.ut preachiifg, which, is, that 
you would not disdain to do it^in asiow and familiar, pro- 
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vided always it be in a clear and proper, language as you 
call' possibly contrive. The move von converse with the 
common people, ihe more you will find the necessity of 
this advice, and depend upon it, the more intelligible to 
the meanest, the more acceptable you will be to the best 
and most judicious of your hearers. 

I take for granted you will expound the Catechism fre- 
quently ; and if you suffer yourself^ after hav in’g digested 
the heads of what you would say, to enlarge extempore, 
this perhaps may be better both for you and thoSe you in^ 
struct than a set and elaborate discourse. 

The samfi way of talking off-hand will be likewise neces- 
sary in your visits to the sick, for which you ififty reap some 
benefit from a little book written in Latin by Dr, Stern of 
Ireland. Many .things more might probably occur, had I 
opportunity of conversing with you. 

- In the mean time I only add, that you will do well so to 
demean yourself in all the offices of y6ur function, that 
your people may think you are in very good earliest, and so 
to order your whole conversation, that they may be sure you 
are so. To which purpose, as you will have my hearty 
prayers, so I beg yours for your most affectionate cousin, 

1792, May, Geo. Stanhope, 


LXXVII. Bp. Ilorne to a Young Clergyman. 

t 

Dear , 

I AM much pleased to hear you have been for some time 
stationary at Oxford ; a pla(!e where a man may best pre- 
pare hiniself to go forth as a burning and shining light into 
a world where gliarity is waxed cold, and where truth is 
well-nigh obscured. WhenCl'er it pleases God to appoint 
you ,tp the government of a parish, yon will find wofk 
enoiigh to employ you ; and therefore, before that time 
comes, you should be careful to provide yourself with all 
necessary Jtnowledge, lest, by-and-by, w'hen you should 
be building, you should have your materials to look for, and 
brings together; besides, that the habit of studying «and* 
thiiiKing, if if be not got in the first part of life, rarely, 
comes afterwards. A man is miserably drawn into the eddy of 
worldly dissipation, and knows not how to get out of it again, ^ 
till, in the end, for want of spiritual exercises, the facul- 
ties of t)ie soul are benumbed, and he sinks into indolence, 

^4 
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till the night cometh^ when no man can work. Happy, there- 
fore, is the man who betimes acquires a relish for holy 
solitude, and accustoms himself to bear the yoke of 
Christ's discipline in his youth; who can sit alone, and 
keep silence, and seek wisdom diligently where she may 
be found, in the Scriptures of faith, and in the writings of 
the Saints. From these flowers of Paradise be extracts the 
honey of knowledge and divine love, and therewith fills every 
cell of his understanding and affections. The winter of 
affliction, disease, and old age, will not surprise such an 
one in an unprepared state. He will not be confounded in 
the perilous ^time ; and in the days of dearth he will have 
enough to strengthen, comfort, and support him and his 
brethren. Precious beyond rubies are the hours of youth 
and health! Let none of them pass unprofitably away, for 
{surely they make to themselves wings, and are as a bird 
cutting swiftly the air, and the trace ot her can no more be 
fouihl. If well-spent, they fly to Heaven with news that 
rejoices angels, and meet us again as witnesses for us. at the 
tribunal of our Lord* When the graces of time rmi into the 
glories of eternity, how trifling will the labour then seem 
that has procured us (through grace) everlasting rest, for 
which the Apostles toiled night and day, and the Martyrs 
loved not their lives unto death ! 

These, my dear , are my sentiments ; would to 

(Jod my practice were more conformable to them than it 
is, that I might be less unworthy to advise and exhort others ! 
But I trust the persuasion I have of the truth of what is 
said above (which every day’s experience more and more 
confirms) will influence my conduct in this particular, and 
make me more watchful in time to come. In the mean sea- 
. son, I cannot forbear pressing the same upon you, as 1 
should do with my dying breath ; since upon the due pro- 
portioning and employing our time all our progress in grace 
and knowledge depends. 

If there be any thing with regard to the choice or mat- 
ter of your studies in which 1 can assist you, let me know, 
as you can have no doubt of my being, in all things, most 
affectionately yours, 

M July, G. HonKfi, 
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LXXVIII. From Bp. Horne. 

Mr. Urban, Naylatid^ Aug. 21, 17D3. 

A GENTLEMAN with whom the late Dr. Horne, Bishop 
of Norwich, kept up a literary correspondence for many 
years, has preserved a very large and valuable collection of 
his letters. The following, which was written near thirty 
years ago, was the first we laid our hands upon by accident: 
put, being so remarkable in itself, and so suitable to the 
present times (for it is actually prophetical of the present 
state of France,) we send it as a specimen of the style and 
manner of his private correspondence, and of the great 
subjects which were always uppermost in his mind. By 
giving it a place in your valuable Miscellany, you will 
probably gratify many of your friends, and oblige your 
constant reader, 

V W. J. 

My dear Friend, Coll. Mag. June 6, 1764. 

Have you heard yet from the Abb^ Nolet ? A friend 
saw, the other day, a letter from Sir James Macdonald, now 
at Paris with Lord Hertford, in which Sir James informed 
his correspondent, that the French philosophers liked Mr. 
Hume (secretary to the British ambassadoi) in the main very 
w^ell; but disapproved of certain religious prejudices not 
yet shaken off, which hindered him from aspiring to per- 
fection. This at first seems an irony, and a nretty strong 
one. But Sir James explains himself by adaing, that the 
great men in France were, most of then), deep in Materi- 
alism, and had discarded the belief of God, which our 
worthy Scottish philosopher refused to do : so that poor 
Hume,” says Sir Janies, “ who on your side of the water 
was thought to have too little religion, is here thouglit to 
have too much.” Is not this a very amazing anecdote? 
Yet upon inquiry, I am apt to fear there is too much 
truth in the representation. D’ Alembert, they tell me, is 
such a character. The Czarina sent for him to educate her 
children ; but jie would not go : he is a great favqpnte with 
the Prussian hero. Maupertuis was of the same sort In 
^hort, so far as I can find, infidelity and republicanism have 
crossed the straits of Dover, and are more likely to subdue 
France than any other of her enemies. A young gentleman 
wrote to his jfather from Paris, that a notion prevailed| of 
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riie {fovernrnont ere long intending to seize the religious 
houses, and send the monks after the Jesuits. Ann now 
we talk of Jesuits, an Knglishnian of that order, Thomas 
Phillips, has just published a quarto voiume, being the 
first part of the Life of Cardinal Pole, piiuted here by 
Jackson. He is a writer of great learning and elegant 
tast<\ The character of his hero is a veiy andablo one ; and 
he has irilrodu(:<jJjd us lo most of ^tlie ce!ei)nitcd italian wits 
of that age, with whom Pole was as Sadolet, 

Bemho, Longolins, Contarini, &c. S.r 7‘h*»ors Mote, and 
Bishop Fisher, appear wiin great lusec. K. Henry VIII. 
Vicar-general Cromwell, poor \anny I>oie\ n, Lirher, Cal- 
vin, and the reformers, (ut verv sorry lignres indeed, 
Erasmus has justice as a scholar, but is nrouiiunced an 
Ariau, a scoffer, a blasphemer. The last sectioiT, and it 
is the longest in the book, ^contains the proceedings and 
decrees of tiie council of Trent, where for some time Pole 
presided as legate. That council, Mr. Phillips gives us to 
understand, was composed of the most learned and holy 
fathers, who exhibited to inanAind the most perfect plan of 
Christian doctrine and discipline, without advancing any 
thing but what had been in tire dinrcn from the beginning. 
It was, in his opinion, a council which bore the nearest pos- 
5il)le resemblance to that which met at JernsHlem. I ob- 
serve, he denies the Pope’s deposing power, and pleads, 

' as Pole himself ever did, against all sanguinary methods of. 
propagating the Catholic religion. The book, I think, 
must make a great noise in the wwld, and is, at this time 
of (lay, a pretiy extraordinary performance to be published 
in England with the author's name. 

I have just finished my^comrnent on the 92d. Psalm; I 
am getting some of the iVork transcribed, to carry with me 
into Kent, by way of specimen. We must have much talk 
on the subject there, wdicre I hope to find you comfortably. 
5 iettled in si.\ weeks or two months, O ! may the day come 
when wo shall think no more of joiirneyings and removals, 
but sit down witli the onee-sojonrning Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom uf God ! for who.se blessing on 
. you and yours, now and eve^, most fervently prayeth, 

G. , 

P. S. To this letter give me leave to subjoin the following 
ane<idote: — French noblemen were, dining lately with a 
,vpoithy baronet in this country; when one of them took the 
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liberty of conversing loosely on some subjects of religion ; 
the other reproved and said, “ Pra)^, Sir, forbear; this is the 
sort of conversation which has been our ruin.’’ 


1793, Aug. 


W. J. 


LXXIX. From Col. Stedman to his Son. 

Mr. Urban, Aug: 20. 

The following letter, which I met wdthby accident, was 
written by J. G. Stedman, a military gentleman, when dan- 
gerously ill, to be delivered after his death to his son. I 
have communicated it to you, knowing your readiness to 
insert in your valuable Repository whatever is useful. The 
author of it survived, contrary to all expectation, and i& 
about to publish an expedition of five years to Surinam. 

An old Correspondent. 

My dear John, Jan, 14, 17S7, 

** the last good I can do for you in this world, I join, 
to the trifles I leave to you, these few directions, which I 
beg of you to read for my sake, who always loved you. 
Above all things, fear God, as the supreme author of all 
good ; love him with all your heart, and be religious, but de- 
test every tincture of hypocrisy. ‘ Regard your neighbour, 
that is, *all mankind, of whatever nation, protession, or 
faith, while they are honest ; and be ever so yourself; it is 
the best policy in the end, depend upon it. Guard against 
indolence, it ds the root of every evil; to which bad com- 
pany gives the finishing stroke. Love economy without 
avarice, and be ever thyself thyiiest friend. Fly from in- 
temperance and debauchery, they wdll rot thy body while 
they will be, a canker to thy mind; to keep both sound, allow 
thyself never to be behind-hand with t% correspondents, 
with thy creditors, with thy daily occupation, and thy soul 
shall enjoy peace. By using moderate diet, exei’cise, and 
recreation, thy body shall possess health afid vigour. Dear 
John, should Fortune frown, which, depend upon .it, she 
sometimes will,^ do then look round on thousands more 
wretched than thyself, mjd who, perhaps,* did less deserv’e 
tobeso', and be content — contentment is better than gold. 
Wi$ib not for deaths because it is a sin; but scorn to fear it: 
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be prepared for it each hour, since come it must; while 
the good mind smiles at its sting, and, defies, through 
Christ, its point. Beware of passion and cruelty ; the 
bravest men are always tiie most humane, llejoice in good- 
nature, not only to man, but to the meanest insect, yea, to 
the whole creation; scorn to hurt any living being but for 
thy food or thy defence. To be cruel is toe portion of the 
covvard ; while to be brave an»l goes hand-in-hand, 

and pleases God. Obey as your duty those who are set 
over you; since, without knowing how to be obedient, none 
never knew how to command. 

*‘Now, dear hoy, love Mrs. Stedman and her little 
children from your heart, if ever you had a love for your 
dead father, who made this request. She has most tenderly 
proved a help in thy infant state; whilst thou art a brother 
to her helpless little ones, prove also a parent and guardian 
by your kindness and conduct. Let your good sense keep 
peace and harmony in my dear family; then siiall the bless- 
ing of Almighty God oi erspread you and them, and we, 
together with your beloved mother, my dear Johanna, have 
a chance once more to meet; when, in the presence of our 
Heavenly Father and merciful benefactor, our joy and hap- 
piness shall be eternal and complete, which'is the ardent 
wish, the sincere prayer, and only hope, of your once lov- 
ing fatlier, who, my dear child, when you read this, shall 
be no more, and rests, with an alfectionate heart to eternity, 
yours, 

* J. G. Stedman. 

** P, S. Let not your grief for my decease overcome 
yon. Let your tears flow with moderation, and trust that I 
am happy.’* 

1793, Sept, 


LSTXX. Letters from Charles II. and Lord Lauderdale to the 
Earl of Northesk, relative to the Marriage of Lord Northosk's 
Daughter. 

• 

Mr. Urban, Winchester^ Jan. 20. 

J SEND ypn the copies of two original letters which I have 
lately met with, ana which the subject, the style, and the 
authors of them, will recommend , as piatter of curiosity, 
to nify of your reailers. The former of these letters is in 
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the hand-writing of Charles II. the latter, in that of hia 
minister, Lord Laiulcrdule. They are both ^addressed to 
an ancestor of the present Earl of Neriliesk, at whose seal, 
in tills county, called Ruse-hill, they are now preserved. 
It was with the permission of that noble personage that I 
procured the present copies to be made for your use ; in 
which the orthography and abbreviations of the originals 
are strictly preserved. I have only to add, that the spirited 
lady who refused to take a husband at the royal recom- 
inendaiion, as soon as that w^as withdrawn, married him for 
his own merits ; and it is believed that the present noble 
governor of Jersey, is in a direct line, tiie fruit of tliut 
union. 

YourSj &c. 


J.M. 


LETTER I. 


Whitehall^ Nov. 20, 1672. 

** My lord Noothesk, I am so much concerned in iny lord 
Balcarress, that heareing be is in suite of one of your 
daughters, I must lett you know, you cannot bestow her 
upon a person of whose worth and fidelity I have a better 
esteeuie ; which moves me hastily to recommend to you^ 
and your lady, your franck compliance with his designer 
and as 1 do realy intend to be very kinde to him, and so do 
him good as occasion ofi'ers, as well for his father's sake as 
his owne, so if you and your lady condescend to his pre- 
tention, and use him kindly in it, I shall take it yevy kindly 
at your hands, and reckon it to be done upon theaccounte ofi 

Your affectionate friende, 

Charles R.'* 


LETTER II. 

« My Lord, Whitehall^ Jan. IS, 1672-3. 

‘‘Yesterday I received yoTs of the 7th Jqstant, end. 
according to yo’r desire I acquainted the King with it; His 
Maj’ty commanded me to signify to you that he is satisfyed> 
for as he did recbm’end that marriage, supposing that it was 
acceptable to both parties, so he did not intend to lay any 
constraint upon you ; therfor he leaves you to dispose of 
yoT daughter as you please. This is by his Mai’tics 
com’and signified to your lordship by, my lord, your lord- 
ship's most humble servant, « 

1794, Jan. 


LauderdalR;’^ 
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LXXXL ^rom Dr. Johnson on the Death of his Wife. 

Mr. UrbaNj Bath-lloxe^ IVorcesto^ Ftb. 11*. 

TnKfoUowinij letter of Dr. Johnson to a friend, upon 
the death of his wife, Mr. Boswell, in his biographical ac- 
count of that truly great i^nan, supposes to he, and laments 
as lost. The dreadful shock of sejjaration,” says he, 

took place on the 8th. and he (Dr. Johnson) immediately 
dispatched a letter to his friend the Itcv. Dr. Taylor, which, 
as Taylor told me, expressed grief in the strongest manner 
he had ever read; so that it is much td be regretted it has 
not been preserved.” 

I cannot help expressing a wish, that Mr. Boswelfs sen- 
timents respecting the fate of this letter had been more 
generally known, as I have no doubt but that he w;ould have 
received copies of it from various hands. But, though it 
has hitherto eluded his researches, and the discovery of its 
existence will be made too late to obtain a place in the pre- 
sent edition of its author’s . life, that distin(!tipn, perhaps, 
nlay be cdiiferred upon {thereafter in the next. Till it shall 
be wanting for that, or some other literary purposes, you 
will oblige me by assigning to it a place in the archives of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. ^ 

Yours, &c. 

Will. Faulkner. 

To the Rev. Dr. Taylor. 

Dear Sir, March 17, 1752, O. S, 

Notwithstanding the warnings of philosophers, and the 
daily examples of losses and '‘misfortunes which life forces 
upon us, such is the absorption of our thoughts in the busi- 
ness of the present day — such the resignation of our reason 
to empty hopes of future felicity; — or such our unwilling- 
ness to foresee what we dread, that every calamity comes 
siiddcniy. upon us, and not only presses us as a burthenj^ 
but crushes as a blow. 

There are evils which happen out of the common course 
of nature, against which it is no reproach not to be provided. 
A flash of lightning intercepts the traveller in his way. The 
concussion, of an earthquake heaps tha ruin of eitics 
upon their inhabitants* But Other miseries time brings. 
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ihougb silently, yet visibly forward, by its own Inpse, which 
vyeL approach unseen, because we turn our eyes away, 
and seize us unresisted, because we ccAild not ann ourselves 
against them, but by setting them before us. 

That it is in vain to shrink from what cannot be avoided, 
and to hide that from ourselves which must sometimes be 
found, is a truth which we all know, but which ali neglect, 
anti perhaps none more than the speculative rcasoncr, whose 
thoughts are always from home, whose eye wanders over 
life, whose fancy dances after meteors of ha])piness kindled 
by itself, and who examines every thing* rather tnau his owa 
state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age 
must terminate iif death. Yet there is no man (says Tully) 
wjio does not believe that Jie may yet live another year ; and 
there is none who does not, upon the same principle, hope 
another year for hisr parent or his friend ; but the fallacy 
will be in time detected; the last year,* the last day, will 
come; it has come, and is past. — ‘‘ The life which made 
my own life p^^asant is at an end, and the gates of death 
are shut upon my prospects.” 

The loss of a frie/id on whom the heart was fixed, to 
w’hom every wish find endeavour tended, is a state of deso-- 
lation in which the mind looks abroad impatient of itself]^ 
and finds nothing but emptiness and horror. The blameless 
life — the artless tenderness — the pious simplicity — the 
modest resignation — the patient sickness, and the quiet 
death, — are remembered only to add value to the loss — r— 

to aggravate regret for what cannot be amended to 

deepen sorrow for what cannot be recalled. 

7'hese are the calamities by which providence gradually 
disengages us i'rom the love of life. Other evils fortitude may 
repel, or hope may mitigate; but irreparable privation 
leaves nothing to exercise resolution, or flatter expectation. 
The dead cannot return, and nothing is left us here but laii- 
giiishnieiit anc) grief. 

. Y4t such is the course of nature, that whoever lives long 
must outlive those whom he loves and honours. Such is the 
condition of our present existence, that life must one time 
lose its associations, and every inhabitant of the earth must 
walk downward to the grave alone and unregarded, without 
any partner of his joy or grief, without any .interested wit- 
ness of his misfortunes or success. Misfortunes indeed he 
may yet feel, for where is the bottom of the misery of man t 
But w'liat is success to him who has none to enjoy it? 
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Happiness is not found in self-contemplation ; — it is perceived 
only when it is. reflected from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because 
such knowledge is not necessary to a good life. Reason 
deserts us at the brink of the grave, and gives no farther 
intelligence. Revelation is not wholly silent. “There is 
joy in the angels of heaven over a sinner that repeiiteth.” 
And surely this joy is not incommunicable to souls diseiitan-* 
gled from the body, and made like angels. 

Lot the hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not 
. confute —that the union of souls may still remain ; and that 
we, who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and infirmities, 
may have our part in the attention and kindness of those 
who have finished their course, and arc now receiving their 
reward. 

I'hese arc the great occasions which force the mind to 
take refuge in religion. When we have no. help in our- 
selves, what can remain bnt that we look up to a higher 
and a greater power ? and to what hope may we not raise 
our eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest 
power is the best ? 

' Surely there is no man who, thus afflicted, does not seek 
succour in the Gospel, which has brought life and immor- 
tality to light ! The precepts of Epicurus, which teach us 
to endure what the laws of the universe make necessary, 
may silence but not content us. The dictates of Zeno, 
who commands us to look with indifference on abstract 
things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot 
assuage it. Real alleviation of the loss of friends, and 
rational tranquillity in the prospect of our own dissolution, 
can be received only from the promise of him in whose 
hands are life and death, and from th.e assurances of ano- 
ther and better state, in which all tears will be wiped from 

our eyes, and the whole soul shall be filled with joy. 

Philosophy may infuse stubbornness, but religion only can 
give patience. 

ndi, Feb. Sam. Johnson. 


LXXXII. Dr. Benjamin Franklin to the Earl cfBochap. 

Mr. IIrban, Eryhurgh Abbey, July 12. 

The very long intermission of my correspondence .with 
you, has been owing to my particular engageipents io 
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literature, which have prevented me from contributing to 
your useful undertaking. Being of opinicJn, that the wide 
dissemination and extention of usefid knowledge in both 
sexes, in all ages and ranks, ougnt to be the primary ob- 
ject of every friend to humanity, I have uniform iy, with my 
illustrious friend tlie gfeat Washington, been a promoter of 
cheap and well-digested periodical publications. I have, for 
three or four years past, furnished a good deal of matter for 
Dr. Anderson’s Journal in ^Scotland, called the Bee \ which, 
from some difficulties in the circulation of it, has been 
lately suspended by the Editor. Just attachment to my 
own country indiicca me to give a preference to that Jour- 
nal ; but now, finding myself disengaged, 1 chearfully re- 
assume my literary connexion with ihr* Gentleman’s 
ziue, that truly chaste and respeciuble Repository of eru- 
dite and useful information. 

As a beginning, I send you a truly intcresfing letter of the 
worthy Dr. Franklin. Nothing, in my opinion, canmoresurely 
tend to produce peace, industry, and happiness, in Britain, 
than an interchange of citizens with congenial America; 
and whoever discourages that interchange must be con- 
sidered as no friend to the happiness of cither side of tjie 
Atlantic, or the interests of humanity at large, 

America presents a country founded upon pure principles 
of Christian charity, and untainted morality as flowing from 
that charity, such as the world never before exhibited. She, 
therefore, offers to the. reflecting and inejuisitiv./ mind con- 
siderations and hopes that enter deep and far into a happier 
futurity. I am, Sir, with esteem, your obedient humble . 
servant, 

Buchan,' 

, * 1 '* 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Ministeif Extdwr^inary and Plenipo- 
tentiary from the .United States 6^ America to France, 
to the Earl of Buchan. 

“My- Lord, . Pas^, March \7, n 83. 

“I RECEIVED the letter youf Lordship did me the 
honour of writing to me the ISth past; and am much 
obliged 1 > 3 ' your kind congratulations on the return of peace, 
which I hope will be lasting. 

“ With regard to the terms on which lands may be ac- 

S uired in America, and the manner of beginning new set- 
ements on them, I cannot give better information tiiaa 
mav be found in a book latmy printed at London, under 
VOL. IIL © » . ' 
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some siirh title as “ Lc*tters from a Pennsylvanian Farmer,’^ 
by Hertor St. John. 'The only encouragement we hold 
out to strangers ’dVQ^o. good climate^ fertile soil^ wholesome air 
and n)atei\ plenty of provisions and fueU good pay for labour^ 
kind neighbours^ good laws^ and a hearty xcelconie. The rest 
flc|)en(ls on a inan’s own industry and virtue. Lands are 
cheap, but they iiiust he bought. All settlements arc under- 
taken at private expence; the public contributes nothing 
hut defence and justice. I have long observed of your 
people, that their soi)netv, frugality, industry, and honesty, 
seldom fail of success in America, and of procuring them a' 
good establishment among us. 

i do not recollect the circumstance you are pleased to 
mention, of iny having saved a citizen at St. Andrew’s by 
giving a turn to his disorder; and I am curious to know 
what the disorder was, and what the advice I gave which 
proved so salutary'*'^’. With great regaril, I have the honour 
to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and most 
humble siM'vant, 

iTO t, July. B. Franklin.’* 


liXXXIII. From Dr. Doddridge to Bishop Hildcslcy. 

Mr. Urban, Chelsea^ Jpril22. 

rmiOUGII the kindness of my valued relation, Mr. Gi- 
beriie, the following letter has ibrtunatcly been rescued 
from oblivion. He fcKind it by accident, amongst various 
other papers tliat fell to him of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Mark 
Hildesley, late bishop of Sodor and Man. At the time wlien 
the letter was written, it appears, that Mr. Hildesley was 
the rector of Holwell, in Bedfordshire, a living presented 
to him by R. Radcliife, Esq. whof had a singular respect for 
his many amiable and engaging qualities, and always called 
him Faiheh' Hildesley . 

The character, both of tjie excellent prelate and of his 
most respectable correspondent, Dr. Philip Doddridge, can 
never fail to be esteemed, so long as piety and sound learn- 
ing i^etain their just value in our land. 

^ The autograph of the letter is inclosed, for your satisfuc- 


^ It wa» a fever in which the Earl of Buchan, then Lord Cardross, lay sick 
at*St. Andrew’s; i|iid the advice was, not to blister according to the old prac> 
lice and the opinion of the learned i)r. Simson, brother of the cele- 

brated 'gcuiiietrician at Glasgow* B. 
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tion ; and j’ou are requested to return it to me at your lei- 
sure. I make it an otFering to your Miscellany,' as the best 
means of rendering it permanently useful ; and allow me 
to adil^ that the task of communicating to the literary 
and pious world so acdeptable a tribute gives no small plea-* 
sure to 

Yours, &c. 

Wm. Butler. 

Northampton^ Oct. 12, 1749. 

KEVtREND AND DEAR SlR, 

How shall I sufficiently thank you for tlie candor, con- 
descension, and friendship, you have been pleased to ex- 
press to me, in that very obliging letter which the last post 
bronglit me ? Straitened, as 1 always am, for time, I could 
not persuade myself to delay acknowledging it by the first 
opportunity. Accepi| 1 beseech you, the tribute of a 
grateful heart, — whicH finds itself sensibly cheared by such 
expressions of your 1 ‘egard, — from your poor fellow-servant, 
who does not esteem you the less his brother, nor feel the 
less of a fraternal love to you, on account of any diversity 
of forms, and what are called party distinctions. But I re- 
joice to be assisted and supported by gcntlcnu;n of your 
character and station, in my cordial though feeble endea- 
vours to spread the spirit of true, catholic, vital Christianity; 
and to root out, as much as possible, that sour leaven of bi- 
gotry and faction, which is, under all denominations, too 
ready to insinuate itself, to the dishonour of our great 
Master, and the lamentable detriment of his family- But, 
blessed be God ! I hope it begins to be expelled ; and many 
excellent persons, in|||^ establishment as well as the sepa- 
ration, have shewn s^Rmable a disposition to unite in bonds 
of mutual respect ana friendship, — v^hile diversity of forms 
continues, — that l^iook upon it as a happy proof of the 
prevalency of real* religion, in some considerable degree, 
and atilessed omen of it^i more abundant prosperity. 

I think it a great honour to niy writings to have been ap- 

I iroved by so ingenious and worthy a person as Mr. Hildes- 
ey ; an honour which I desire to lay down, with all humble 
gratitude, at the foot of him 'from whom every capacity of 
service, and every instance of acceptance and success pro- 
ceeds. When I consider — 1 speak it from my heart — ow 
- very much inferior I am in all kinds of knowledge and I’ur- 
niture to many of my contemporaries, among different bo- 
dies of men, I have often wondered at the kind teceptioa 
my writings have received in one place and another ; and 
' 0 2 - ‘ • 
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hare been astonished to ^observe the hand of providence 
raising up friends and patrons to them where I could not at all 
h tVe expected or imagined it. You, dear Sir, are one instance 
of this ; there arc others in the Established Church at home, 
and some abroad, in Holland and Germany, as well as our 
Plantations ; “and this to such a degree, as to have produced, 
what no man rli-ss divamt of, — eleemosynary editions of 
some, and translations of others. And, if I know my own 
heart, it is not from the little vanity of having an insignifi- 
cant name repeated sometimes, by 1 know not whom, but 
from better principles, that this lias been and is the joy of 
my heart, and a great encourageinent to go on with my en- 
deavours,' such as they are. And oh, that Divine Grace 
may take occasion to glorify itself in the weakness and' un- 
worthiness of the instrument ! In this view, my generous 
friend, — for so I will presume to call you, — I earnestly en- 
treat your prayers ; and will detain ]||u no longer than while 
I answer that part of yours, in vvhicfi yon are so good as to 
inmiire what 1 have written, and wdiat 1 am now about. 

The piccCvS, of any size, that I h.ive published are, the 
'three volumes of ‘‘The Family Expositor;” four sermons 
©n Education; seven to Young Persons ; tenon the Power 
and Grace of Christ, and Evidences of the Gospel ; ten on 
Regeneration ; “ 'I’he Rise and Progress of Religion';” and 
the “ Memoirs of Colonel Gardiner;” translations of alf 
which are chiefly hy means of one man, — who, till of late, 
newer saw me, — either published in some foreign language, 
or ready for the press. To these have been added the fol- 
lowing detached pieces, several of which are now out of 
print, and probably will continue so : “ Free Thoughts on 
■ tlie State of tiie Dissenting Intere^^” three Letters to the 
author of “ Christianity not foun^^' on Argument two 
sermons on Salvation by Gface ; single sermons, or tracts, 
on Che following subjects, viz. the Funeral of Colonel Gar- 
diner, and of Mr. Norris (the .last on Enoch’s translation) ; 
tlie Deaths of Children ; the Care of the Soul ; agairfst Per- 
• scention ; the Character of a Gospel Minister, at Mr. John- 
ston’s ordination ; the Evil of neglecting Souls, at Ketter- 
ing; Charge at Mr. Tozer’s ordination; ditto at Mr. Jen- 
nings’s; Fast Sermon, at the beginning of the War; Thatiks- 

f iving, for the retreat of the Rebels; Thanksgiving, for the 
eace ; Letter to Soldiers ; Sermon on . Compassion to the 
Sick ; Account of Mr, Steffe’s Life ; Funeral Sermon for* 
Mr. Shepherd ;,.ChrisPs Invocation; Speech at Mr. New- 
man’s Grave ; Sermon on the fire at Wellingborough ; and' 
V Principles of Religion, in vdrse^ -for the use of children. 
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Aiul I will venture to mentir^i ta you two letters to the Pro- 
testants of the United Provtnees, just at the crisis of their 
aiiairs, which were publislied in French, but never in En- 
glish; Perhaps I never wrote any thing with so much effect 
as the furnirr of them. 

As to works now in hand, the chief, beyond comparison, 
is, the three last volumes of the Expositor; the tirst copy 
of which is prepared, and, should ! die, would probably 
be priiKed, having been reviewed and corrected by .me ; 
though I intend to transcribe it, and iiope to have- finished 
the fair copy of the first volume, i e. the fourth of the work, 
by Midsummer ; a large collection of Scriptr.ral Hymns ; a 
v^lunxe of Sacramental Meditations; four dissertotion^ on 
* critical subjects, viz. Jewish Proselytes, Sin Offerings; 
Trespass Offerings, and the Cherem. Besides some little 
pieces ; such as, a Letter on Family Prayer, which I am 
just sending to the press; two Sermons on Union among 
Christians, from Phil.^i. 1, 2; Sermons on working out our 
Salvation wdth Fear and Trembling ; and some others, which 
may, perhaps, if I live to dispatch what I have mentioned, 
make two octavos. And it is probable, that, after my 
death,*’ there will be published my course of pneumatolo- 
gical, ethical, and theological lectures ; and, perhaps, lec- 
tures on preachipg, and the pastoral care. 

Tlius, Sir, you have the most particular plan that any man 
has, of my intended labours for the pres?; and I beseech 
YOU to pray;, that, if the execution of these designs may 
be for the glory of God, and the good of the Church, it 
may please God to spare my life, and confirm my health, 
that frmay be able to finish them ; and that whatever has 
been dqnc, oi' may be done, may be crowned with his 
blessing, on which 'all depends. To that, Sir, 1 most cor- 
dially recommend you, in your important sphere ; heartily 
^praying that God may animate, direct, and succeed you in 
all yOur attempts* to promote religion in the large, and, I 
persuade ntyself, very happy, society 4inder your v are. And 
I conclude with assuring you, that, should Providence ever 
bring you intqgjhese parts, your company will be esteemed 
a great favour by, Reverend and dear Sir, your affection- 
?ite though unworthy brother^ and .much obliged, humble 
servant,, 

P. Doddripce, 


* This hapo'en^d at Lisbon, whifiier he went fqr the recovery of his health, 
of October, 1751, at th#* of 49 y^ars aqd 4 mouths, ab*ut^ 
|wo y^rs from the date of the, above letter. 

« ’ O 3 ' . , 
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I shall always be glad to hear of so kind a friend; but 
hope you will pardon rae, if, amidst my various engage- 
pients, I j)rove, as I do to the best friends I have in the 
world, a very bad correspondent. 

1794, Maj/. P. D, 


hXXXIV, Letters from Doctors Hildesley, Hales, Lelaiid, and 
Mr. Samuel Richard&on. 

Mr. Urban, Chelsea, June 30. 

T HE ready attention with which you inserted in your Maga- 
2 :ine Dr. Doddridge’s letter to Dr. Hildesley, is not unnoticed. 
My friend Mr, Gibcrne, no less than myself, feels encou- 
raged to add the following, which he reserved from amidst 
many others: and to see them in the list of your perma- 
nent publication will be a circumstance of satisfaction to 
us both. 

I’o collect a set of medals, or of ancient portraits, has, at 
times, been the eager pursuit of ingenioirs and good men. 
What I now forwaru to you are not unworthy of the like re- 
gard ; and to class on the same line a Hildesley, a Richard- 
son, a Hales, and a Leland, is to form a constellation of no 
ordinary lustre. They were all of the benign aspect; they 
did not live in vain ; they speak forcibly, and from the 
heart; and thus once more e:s^hibit a proof of the old and 
ftUimating adage ; 

Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 

Pemand alljance, and in friendship burn. 

The good bishop’s two letiers^ and the narrative of his 
last illness and decease, seemed too interesting to be omit- 
ted, Suph of these papers as you prefer, o» ail of them, if 
approved, are at your service. They are genuine; the 
priginais are here inclosed for your inspection ; and I give 
them to your readers, that, like my relation and ipyself, 
,tl)ey may "be at pnee amused and advantaged. 

YourS| 


Wm. 
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^ LETTER L 

Dr. Hildesley to the Miss Ttliells. 

Hitchin^ Li Dec. 17.54. 

Nothing could excuse the liberty I take of intruding a 
book upon the ladies at the Temple — who, 1 doubt not, are 
amply furnished with choice of the best of every kind — 
but my thorough persuasion, that what I here presume to 
recommend to their periis.d will be epute acceptable to 
them. 

If this be looked upon as a compliment, T can only say, 
it is a just one. It is too sure, that, in this age of \ariety 
of self-flying engagements, tlun-e are not many to be found 
who have a relish lor such sublime and spiritual enjoyments 
as these ‘^Meditations” are capable of alfording. It gives 
me great pleasure to think how much you will both rejoice 
in them ; and how ready you will be to say, with Dr, Young, 
and some others who admire them, that “ they should never 
be far out of our reach.” 

Were this world and its contents designed for oiir chief 
’ end and happiness, righ|: it might seem to be as anxious, 
and solicitous, and eager, as,wc see the generality of its 
votaries are,— to ol^tain and pursue the gratifications pecu-* 
liar to ouranimal frame and mortal condition. But, if our 
true and permanent felicity is to be had and sought else- 
where, namely, in a state as different as earth is from 
heaven, and time from eternity; if the close of a few more 
revolutions of the same sort of unsatisfying days, months., 
and years, we have already past, will instantly convince us 
of this difference, when it will avail us little to remember 
what degree or station of life we have filled here, but what 
we have known, and done, of the will of him that placed 
us in it; [then] from these considerations we are naturally 
led to think, farther, that, as sure as God is a spirit, the 
joys of heaven must be spiritual; that even our bodies, with 
which we are to arise, are to be spiritualised,— for, flesh 
and blood cannot inherit, cannot partake, or have any sense 
of, the delights of the kingdom purchased by the blood of 
Christf 

What, then, must needs be the truest wisdom of a ra- 
tional thinking creature, but to provide in earnest for 
this certain inevitable change ! that it may be, with all ad- 
vantage, to eternity ? But alas ! how few arc there so wise 

O 4 
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and so thinking I If those I anj now writing to arc, — as I 
conceive they are, — of the number of the few, I have my , 
.end in, and shall need no apology, for this address. My 
incapacity, which has of late increased, of being so useful 
to, and conversant with, the family I the most rex ere of any 
undei my charge, has been one inducement to this unusual 
manner of application to them, of winch I promise myself 
their candid and favourable acceptance ; and subscribe, 
with my earnest prayers for their improvement and perse- 
verance in whatever may tend to their everlasting welfare, 
Mr. and the Mifis Itheirs sincerely obedient and obliged 
bumble aervaut, 

M. Hildeslev. 

The above letter, or perhaps the unknown volume 
referred to, is thus superscribed : 

To 

my worthy 
and 

bighly-estcemed parishioners, 
i Elizabeth ) 

Mrs.< and Sithell, 
i Martha , i 
these Meditations 
are humbly presented 
by 

their obedient and faithful pastor, 

M. H. 

LETTER II. 

k 

Mr. S. Riehardson, author of Clarissa, Grandison, and 
Pamela, to a Lady. 

Madam, London, Jan. 10, 1757. 

I AM very sorry that the'^bishop says, He dare not call 
me his friend.” No one living could value the good Vicar 
of Hitchin more than I did, for the sake of his character, 
before I had the pleasure of being visited by him as.Bishop of 
Man ; and most heartily I congratulated in my mind the 
people committed to hia charge, on their happiness not suf- 
fering by their change. ' 

To myself, iw the letters he favoured mfe with, I always 
thought him too condescending, tqo bumble j and is he Dot sOj, 
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in the notice he takes of me in the paper before me ? I 
thought myself very happy in meeting, ar^ the sante inn at 
Barnet, the good Mr. liiidesley, on Ins return from Kcnj;, 
Dr. Young dined with me tiiere; and it was with regret 
that I could not engage him to do so too : hut iie had too 
good reasons to deny me. that pleasure. My business lay 
always heavy upon me. I never, in two or three y^'ars 
could make a visit to Dr. Voting of more than three or four 
daj^S, out and in; but, had I known that the good Vicar of 
Hitchin had formed but half a wisli to see me there, I 
would have got Dr. Young (both genthmicn respecting each 
Other greatly) to have shew'cd me the way. 

I had the favour of a visit, at my house in town, from his 
lordship; and, meeting him afterwards in the street,. 1 knew 
that he was ini town preparing for his diocese ; and if I for- 
get not, I was led to hope tor another visit before his de- 
parture. But little did I know that his lordship was six wliole 
weeks in tpwn, while my business led me so near him; if I 
had, I should have h dd myself inexcusable not to have 
paid my duty to him in al} that time. 

I have a very sincere respect for this worthy prelate. He 
has an amiable aspect, and a’cliearfuliiess in iiis manner, 
that seemed to me an^ssurance that all was right within. I 
bad interested myself in his welfare; and should have re- 
joiced in an account of it, in his new settlement. His, lorcU 
ship is very good to me, in hjs kind" promise not to free 
me, in future, occasionally, from what he calls his intru- 
sions. He has not, any where, a more sincere welUwishen 
I should take it for a favour to be considered by so worthy a 
divine as more than an acquaintance. 

Many happy returns of the season attend your ladyship, 
and all you love, prayjs, madam, your most faithful and 
obliged servant, 

S. Richardson. 


LETTER IIL 

*Dr. Stephen Hales* to Sishop Hildesley, 

My good Lord, Teddington^ May 1 6,' 1 758. 

I AM much obliged to you for your kind letter of April 1 1, 


♦ Written, at fourscore ! in a.clear, but sho^king hand. “ with se* 
renity . of mind, and an excellent coD8jtitutioQ> h s attaine i to the age of 84 
years, and died, after a slmrt i}loe9fb. Jniif 4. 1741.*^ See RiOgr, Djct. in 12 
Vfils. Pvo, ^ , 
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and for the favourable reception of my book; in which I 
hope there are many thiiigs of so great benefit to man- 
kind as will hereafter have a consiclcr<il)le influence' on the 
alTairs of the world for the better, especially in relation to 
those mighty destroyers, drams; and that, not only of the 
lives, but also of the morals of mankind. With a view to 
which I have sent sixteen of this book, with its first part, to 
several nations ♦)f Europe, especially the more northern, as 
far as to Petersburg; and am just going to reprint the first 
part, so much abbreviated as to bind up well with the se- 
cond part in one six-shilling book; principally with a view 
to send two or three luiiidrcd of them, at the first oppor- 
tunities, to all our colonics in America, from the southern 
to the most nortliern. 

As the late occasional partial restraint took its rise from 
the great scarcity of corn, I cannot forbear looking upon it 
as a great blessing from him, who in the widst of judgment 
, remembers mercy \ for, the happy event has been the almost 
half curing of the unhappy drannijists. The reason why 
self-abuse of every kind seems to be paramount to the 
power of human laws is, that we have lost all discipline iu 
church and stale, as the late excellent Bishop of London 
obser\’ed in his last charge to us clergy in St. Martin’s church ; 
whence lie inferred, that the parochial clergy ought there- 
fore to exert themselves with the more zeal in their paro- 
chial duties. 

As to your obsenation, that I havtf lived to 80’ without 
drains, it puts me in mind of an observation of Uie late Bi- 
shop Berkeley, viz, that ** there was, in every district, a 
tough drammist, :.vho was the devil's decoy^ to draw others 
in.” 

Upon the whole, the open public testimony that I have 
for thirty years past borne against drams, in eleven different 
books or newspajiers, has been matter of greater satisfaction 
to me than if I were assured, that the means I have pro- 
posed to avoid noxious air should occasion the prolonging 
the health and lives of an hundred millions of persons. 

I have here inclosed a very useful receipt for making yeasty 
which Mr. Pringle, surgeon to the first regiment of Guards, 
gave me, which I published in the newspapers the beginning 
of last Mar9h, and which is probably in the Magazines, 
where I guess yon may have seen it. But, for greater cer- 
rtainty, I send^it, and, with it, what I did not see till I was 
cutting the receipt out of Lloyd’s Chronicle, viz. the query, 
♦5 Whether it right for truly serious persons to visit on 
Snndajrs 
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As to yonr queries on tlie causes of the scurvy ; as we are 
wrought out of materials that have a strong tendency to pu- 
trefaction, and as the scurvy is a putrid malady, the princi- 
pal causes of it in ships are the* ve/y putrid air and water 
which they there breathe and drink. Another cause is the 
long-salted flesh which they eat; which, though it does not 
appear putrid to the taste and smell, yet is just on the bor- 
ders of putrefaction, as appears by the following jiidiciuns 
experinient, which Dr. Addington told me he had made, 
viz. he put into a glass of water a piece of salted beef fit to 
boil; and, into a like quantity of water, he put a piece of 
fresh, raw, linsalted beef^ when he observed the salted 
beef to stink first; which shews that it was very near a state 
of putrefaction, though the salt concealed it from the taste 
and smell. And when such salted flesh is, in eating, mixed 
with our drink, and other juices of the body, and w itiial 
heated in tjie bddy, no wonder that it should tend to breed 
the seprvy, which salt from the salt-seller cures a.nd prev 
vents. 

J look on sea air to be very wholesome, 'unless near muddy 
shores, w here the vapours, being putrid, make the air un- 
wholesome, as is evident on some jiarts of our shore; but, 
where that shore is sandy, it is constantly healthy. If sea 
air were unwholesome, the sea-port towns would be most 
sickly when the wind blew from the sea; which I never 
heard to be so. 

The too great quantity of flesh wliich wceat in this island 
is, doubtless a principal cause of the prevalence of the 
scurvy among us, which is the reason why I always begin 
dinner with plain pudding, to prevent my living on all fli|sh, 
pf which I never eat any at night, but milky spoon-meat, 
which occasions me much sweet sleep. 

Cold, damp, inclement air, may probably occasion the 
scurvy, by checking too much the perspirable vapour, 
which has a strong tendtmey to putrefaction, and which 
may also be the reason of the cutaneous disorders to which 
the more northern countries are observed to be subject. 
There is also apother reason why they are so subject to the 
scurvy in very cold northern countries, viz. the shuttiucr 
. themselves much up inclose rooms, where they breathe 
very putrid air. As a remedy for this, I propose the having 
small trunks pass up through the vooti with turning copper 
cows at the top, for tlie most putrid, and therefore lightest, 
air continually to pass off. 

I guess the strong winds are hurtful to your trees, &c. on 
account of the great ^usmtity of marine salt with which Uie 
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air is impregnated, which is a common case on our sea 
ahores. However, 1 find your climate is in the main tern* 
pemte. 

This is a long letter for rne; but my sincere desire to do 
what I guess will be most acceptable to you has urged ,me 
to lengthen it. I am, my lord, with the greatest esteem^ 
your lordship's obliged humble servant, 

Stephen. Hales. 

P. S. I had forgot to mention a thing which I have long 
intended to write to you about, viz. whereas you com- 
plained that the duty of your large church and congrega- 
tion had incommoded your voice; it has been found, by 
the experience of many, that drinking tar- water very much 
deterges and opens the lungs, and thereby gives a very 
sensibly greater ease in speaking. If you shall think fit to 
try it, you may use the common tar, which is sold in every 
town for the use of farmers; which I have; .known used with 
as good c fleet as any. 

I'hc Bishop’s [Berkeley] prescription is, a quaft of tar 
stirred six mmutes in a gallon of water; but, if there be 
somewhat Iqss tai*, it may do as well, especially at first, to 
ti*y how it sits on you. 

You may take about one-»fourth of a pint, at four several 
times, at a due distance from meals. It will be a good time 
to begin in fourteen days. You may continue it for six or 
eight weeks, as you find, I took it thus in tiie early 
spring with good effect, and intend to begin again in 
(lays, 4 

LETTER IV. 

Dr. Lels^nd to Bishop Hildesley, 

My Lord, Dublin, June ^7, 176^. 

* 

I HAVE received your .most obliging letter of May 1 1, 
together with the three guineas you so generously sent me. 
The expressions of your esteem and regard are very ac- 
ceptable to me, as they come from a person of your lord- 
ship’s real worth and excellent character; though I must 
confess it humbles me to reflect how rnueb I fall short of 
what your lordshpip and others of my friends are apt to con- 
ceive of me. I hope, Imwever, I can truly say my inten- 
ifions were upfight; and, if- 1 have been in any degree in- 
strumental to serve the interests of religion, to Goa be all 
the gloiy. ^ ^ ♦ 
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t am informed that a club of Deists have been busily oni- 
ployed in dravviinr up an answer to some part of my “ View 
of the Deistical Writers.’* It was designed to be published 
this last spring; but they have thought proper to defer it. 
Whatever l)''conies of any attempts of mine, I am satisfied 
that our holy rni'gion, as delivered in the scriptures, is es- 
tablisned on solid and immovable foundations, which all the 
malice and snbtilty of its adversaries shall never be able to 
subvert. But It is a thing I can hardly account for that auv 
persons, who would be tiiought to have a regard for"the in- 
terests of virtue, and the good of mankind, shogld labour, 
with an indefatigable zeal and industry, as far as iii them 
lies, to*banish Christianity out'of the world, and»to set men 
loose from the sacred ohiigatious it lays them under. 

I wish your lordship all manner of success in the execu- 
tion of the excellent design you have formed of getting the 
holy scriptures, or some portions of them, rendered into 
the vulgar tongue of that people whom providence has ])ut. 
under your pastoral care. I'his is the most likely means 
of leading them into the right knowledge and practice of 
region. 

Tfiat the God of all grace may bless your pious and be- 
nevolent intentions and endeavours for the edification of his 
church, and render you eminently useful in that part of* his 
vineyard in which he has placed you, is the sincere and 
earnest prayer of, my lord, your lordship’s most obeefieut 
and obliged humble servant^ 

JpJiN Leland. 

LETTER V. 

Bishop Hildesley to Dr. Scott, his Physician. 

Dear Sir, * Bishops s-Courty March 21 y 1772. 

I AM now come to ask your advice concerning the present 
state of my health; tliough, at the same time, I am doubt- 
ful of the propriety of inquiring what is to be done with or 
for an erfd-man of 73. However^ you will permit me to tell 
my story. You must know then that, about three weeks 
since, I was seized with a debility of bo^; I say of iorfy, 
because I had no- particular defect* iu limb or joint 
more than a general weakness, so as to unable to carry 
myself upright; insopuch as twice t» fall from' mv chaii^^ 
ati^ once from my li«d, but without any paralytica! symp»* 
toms,. or the least disorder in my head. 
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This was my state for about a fortnight, when I began to' 
mend, so as to be left to walk out by myself, which I could 
ii(;t do for som6 days. 

I hope as the summer rises I shall rise with, it j bntl 
really began to think I w^as upon my last legs. I sleep well, 
and eat a tolerable meal ; I take, &c. &c. and, notwith- 
standing this alarming circumstance of bodily infirmity, I 
have some thoughts, God willing, of visiting my Sherhurn 
demesnes about iiiidsuminer, — if nothing extraordinary hap- 
pens to hinder me. 

Some of my friends in England urge me to go to Bath ; I 
suppose on account of my colicky disorder: but I imagine 
those waters will not suit me. Tunbridge and Scarborough 
1 have found benefit from; Harrojvgate I have more fancy 
too; but those cold springs, at my time, some are utterly 
against; and I am less disposed to them myselfj as my old 
si orbutic complaint is in great measure gone. Scarborough 
I have but one objection to; and that is, the intoleral)ly 
steep hill to walk up from the spring. Which of all the 
abovementioned I should be glad of your direction about. 

That I might not disappoint you of the satisfaction of 
your gratuitous act of voluntary friendship, Communicated 
through Mr. Wilks, I intend the guinea I put into Mr. 
Dury’s hands as a compensation for what 1 now send for; and 
wliicli 1 hope you will accept from, dear sir, your obliged 
friend, and thankful humble servant, 

M. SoDOR AND Mann. 

A Narrative of the Bishofs last Illness and Death, 

It is remarkable that, for a fortnight before he died,' he 
was apparently in better health and spirits than he had 
been for some months before. This is what they here call 
a lightning befoi^e death; for, on the ^ery day before he 
was taken ill, Sunday, the 29th of November, 1772, he 
performed the whole duty of the day in his chapel, seem- 
ingly with much ease and pleasure to himself as well as to 
the great satisfaction of all his hearers; went through his 
domestic duties of devotion in the. sam<5 manner; and, as 
usual, spoke fqr an hour in die evening to his servants and 
the family on llligious duties and subjects; which was his 
constant custom. 

The next day, Nbv. f-O, being a hpliday (St. Andrew’s,) 
he. read the service of the day. in his chapel equally well 

clear as the day before ; but, it being a wet stormy day. 
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instead of his usual morning’s walk, he took several turns 
the length of his hall and parlour for above an hour, ijilking 
to his sister of various matters, and about his ijitendcd 
journey to Slicrburn and London i evt summer; and, on 
her observing to him,* that he would require a judicious ^ 
servant to attend him, on account of his but iudilForcnt state 
of health at times, he said, “any servant would do for him; 
and that he should have been well enough, had he not heoii 
plied widi too much laudanum in liis former illness at Balia- 
more.” 

As he walked to and fro he sometimes took up a Spectator 
that his sister had been reading, and cast his eye over it for 
a few minutes, and so continued his walk; tlieii took it up 
again, till he had read it through^. 

He this day had a neighbouring clergyman to dine with 
hirn. Dined with a tolerably good appetite; sat conversing 
with him till between three and four o’clock; rose from his 
ciiair without much eifort; saw his guest to the hall; and 
returned to the parlour, but with a tottering hasty kind of, 
gait, w'hich sometimes took him since his former illness. 
On this his sister begged him to sit down, but he did not; 
iiskcd if Mr. Corbet was gone, for that there were two kt- 
ters which might be sent by him, and took them out of his 
case. Mr. Corbet was called, and came in with hU sister, 
and found him in his chair. He took no notice of them, hut 
seemed intent on reading, or looking for something; on 
which t'hc gentleman went away witliout the letters. In 
less than two minutes his sister returned, and found he had 
fallen off his chair, but had fast hold of a moulding under 
the window-seat, which he had pulled off in attempting to 
rise. On bis sister’s approach he turned round, and, look- 
ing up in her face, said with a smile, “ Hetty, I cannot 
rise.” How she got him up- and seated him in his chair she 
knows not, for they were alone, and she mucli frightened. 
He had still the two letters in his hand, which his sister took, 
and sent them after Mr. Corbet to the stables; still imagin- 
ing this would go off like something of the same kind that 
had alarmed them about a fortnight before. On one of the 
servants coming iii with a petition relative to a suit in the 
Bishop’s Court, his sister found that he had lost his speech, 

"I 

* It is a striking circumstance, that the' passage read in Saturday’s pa** 
per for Jkily <26, in vul. VI. written by Addisun; and must peculiarly appli- 
cable to the pi date’s character and present sUte. 
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and tin* use of one hand^ indeed of one side, entirely- 
Blit, tirinking tiiis might rouse bis attention, she put the 
pctiiioii into his hand, which he read through; and it plainly 
appeared tnat he iinderstoou it, as he repeatedly afterwards 
menuoned, ibou^^h with much diflficuliyi the petitioner’s 
place of abode. He then had the sheet turned, arid seemed 
sciil to read where nothing was written; made some sign, 
by pointing, as if he wanted an almanack, which his sister 
opened to him in l)eceni.her; and he ran his finger forward 
Uj)on it till about the seventh or eighth day. 

A letter coming in from Ramsay was read to him ; but he 
took no, notice of it, and seemed qtiite insensible of any 
thing; and in this condition be was carried to his beo^ 
when Mr. Wilks arrive d about five the same evening* and 
Dr. Scott, being sent for from Douglas, got to Bishop’s 
Court the same night. Before the Doctor came*, the Bishop 
had got so«ne warm claret and currant jelly, and would have 
his saster take a cup of the same. In the mean time, his 
stupor and insensibility increasing, all that could be done 
in the medicinal way proved inefi'ectual. He seemed to 
make some attempts to speak at times, but hardly any 
thing intelligible. And thus he continued till the Sunday- 
night following, December 6, and expired quietly about 
one iir^tiie morning of the Tth. much and greatly la- 
mented by his whole diocese, wl\pjiavc lost in him a most 
affectionate and faitbful. pastor, ever attentive to the spi- 
ritual and temporal welfare of the people commitied to nis 
care. 

His zeal and piety in getting the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, together with the Book of Common 
Pray(?r, printed and published in the tongue for the 

use of his diocese, is, above all others, the strongest and 
most lasting proof that can be given of his ardent love 
and concLM’n for the good of his spiritual charge. And these 
he carried with him xo the grave, and even into the grave, 
as he had by his will directed, that the . funeral oftice and 
aernioii should be all \\i Manks^ whipU was pertormed ac- 
cordingly. 

Dr. Hildesley left a donative of corn to the amount of 
some four, some five pounds apiece to every parish and 
town in the is(e ; three hundred pounds to the Society for 
promo|:ing Christian Knowledge towards a future edition of 
the Manks Bible, &ci together with some handsome lega- 
cies to his relations and particular friends \ who, exclusive 
pf this tender, evidence of his esteem, will have reason 
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tQ remember him with that gratitude and respect which 
were most justly due to so revered and respcciublc a cha- 
racter. 

Q. 

1794, Jul^^ Aug. Sept, 


LXXXV. From Dean Swift to Mr. Wiiidar. 

Mr. Urban, 

The two following letters, which, it. is believed, are not 
to be found in any collection of Swift’s Works, bear un- 
doubted marks of his peculiar turn of thought, and style of 
Writing. Although the matter of both be familiar and tri- 
vial, they may serve to throw some new light on the two 
periods of his life to which they relate. — Swift was 31 when 
the first was written. The second was addressed to the 
same gentleman, after an interval of 33 years. He was 
then in his 64tli year. The lady he alludes to under the name 
of Eliza w-as probably Miss Jane Waring, of Belfast, to 
whom an excellent letter from Swift appears in his Works. 
The Mr. Windar to whom this letter is addressed succecd-r 
ed Swift in the prebend of Kilroot, and was grandfather of 
Lord Macartney, whose mother, Elizabeth, was the young-.f 
cst daughter ot Mr. Windar. 

LETTER 1. 

For the Rev. Mr. Windar, Prebendary of Kilroot, 

[7b be left at Belfast ^ in the county of Antrim^ Ireland^ 

Moor- Park f Jan. 13, 16^8. 

I A^^ not likely to be so pleased with any thing again this 
good while as I was with your letter of December 20th ; 
and it has begun to put me into a good opinion of my own 
merits, or at least my skill at negociation, to hnd i have so 
quickly restored a correspondence, that ( feared was decline 
ing ; as it requires more charms and address for women to 
revive one fainting flame than to kindle a dozen new ones. 
But, I assure you, I was very far from imputing your silence 
to any bad cause (having never entertained one single iU 
thought of you in my life)^ but to a custom which, breaks 
VOL. Ill, P 
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off commerce between abundance of people, after a long 
absence. At first one omits writing for a little wli»le,— and 
then one stays awhile longer to consider of excuses, — and at 
last it grows desperate, and one does not write at ail. At 
this rate I have served others, and have been served niy- 
pelf. 

I wish I had a Lexicon by me, to find whether your Greek 
worJ be spelt ajid accented right, and am very sorry you 
have rnade^ an aentum in ultima^ as if you laid the greatest 
stress uj)on the worst part of the word. However, L protest 
against your meaning, or any interpretation you shall ever 
luakc of that nature out of my letters ; if 1 thought you 
deserved any hitter words, I should cither deliver them 
plainly, or hold my tongue altogether ; for, I esteem the 
ciistoni of conveying one’s resentment by hints, or inuen- 
dos, to be a sign of malice or fear, or too little sincerity : . 
but ( have told you, covatn et absem, thatyon are in your 
nature more sensible than you need be ; and I find it is with 
rc'pu'ation as with all other possessions, that those who have 
the greatest portion arc most covetous of it. It is hard 
you cannot be satisfied with the esteem of tlie best among 
your neighbours, but lose your time in regarding what may 
be thought of you by one’^of niy privacy and distance. I 
wish you could as easily make my esteem and triendship 
for you to be of any value, as you may be sure to com- 
11 land them. 

I should be sorry if you have been at any inconvenience 
in hastening my accompts; and 1 dare refer you to my let- 
ters, that tlic/vvill lay the fault upon yourself; for, 1 think 
I dcsiied, more than once, that you would not make more 
djspatch than stood with your ease, because 1 wajS in no haste 
at all. 

I desired of you, two or three times, that when you had 
sent rue a catalogue of those few books, you would not send 
them to Dublin till you had heard again from me. The . 
reason was, that 1 did believe there were one or two of 
them that might have been useful to you, and one or two 
more that were not worth their carriage. Of the latter 
sort were an old musty Horace and Joley’s book. Of tlie 
fonner were RevnoUrs Work; Collection of Sermons, in 
quarto; Stillihgfleet*s Grounds, &c. and the folio paper 
book, very good for sermons, or a receipt-book for your 
wife, to keep accounts of mutton, raisins, Ike. The Sceptis 
fcleientifica is'' not mine, but old Mr. Bobbes’s;, and^ I wisli 
It were restored. He has Temple’s Miscellanea instead of 
lit, which is a good book, wotthyour reading. If Sceptiji, 
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Scientifica comes to me, I will burn it for a fustian piece 
of ahoniinr.ble curious virtuoso stii»V. 'I'lic books missing 
are fc;v and inconsiderable, not worth troubiiijg any body 
about. I hope this will couie to your -bands before you 
have sent your cargo, that you niiiy kec]) tii0.se books you 
mention; and desire you will write luy iianie and t\v doiio 
before them in largo letters. I desire *u»y luimble service 
to I\lrs. V/inclar, and that you will let her know I shall p.tv 
a visit at Cannoncy some day or other, Itow little soi'ver 
aiiy of you may think of it; but I will, as yt)u d'v.sire, ex- 
cuse you the delivery of my compliments to po.n’ H. Cle- 
ments, and hope yon will liave much betiei ibrUnie ihau 
poor I^lr. Davis, who has U ft ,a family that is l-ke to find a 
cruel want of Irni. Ih'ay let me hear liiat you gn>w ver\' 
rif'h, and begin to make purchases. 1 never lieaid that fi. 
Cii nienls was dead; 1 was at his mayoral feast. Has h(^ 
!)een mayor since, or did he die then, and every body for- 
got to send me word of it t 

These sermons jou have thonghi (It to trunsi.iibe ^vill ut- 
terly disgrace yon, unless you liiive so much credit litat 
whatever comes you will pass. 'I'hey were what I was 
firndy resolved to bum, and especially soriu? of them ; the 
idlest, trilling smif that ever was writ, calculated for u 
church uathuiit compam, or a mof like our ....... at 

Oxford. Tliey will he a perfect lampoon upon me, when- 
ever you look on them and remember they are mine. 

1 remSinher those letters to Kliza; they were writ in my 
jTOuth. You might have sealed them up, and nohoclv of 
my friends would have opened tliem. Pray huri them. 

There were parcels of other papers that 1 would not have 
lost, and I hope y;ou have packed them uj), so that thej' 
may come to me. Some of them Avere abstracts and col- 
lections from reading. 

You mention a dangerous rival for an absent lover. But 
I must take my fortune. If the rcpoi t proceeds, pray in- 
form me 5 and, Av hen you have leisure and humour, give 
me the pleasure of a letter from you : and, though you arc 
a man full of fastenings to the AA^orld, yet endeavour to con- 
tinue aTriendship in .absence; for, who knows but, Fate 
may jumble us together again; and 1 believe, had Ibeen 

of your neighbourhood, I should not have been 

1^0 unsatisfied with the region 1 vvas planted in, 

{ am, and will be ever, entirely yours, &c. 
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Pray let me know something of my debt being paid to 

Tailcr, the inn-keeper of I have forgot 

the name (rf the town — between Dromore and Newry. 

LETTER II, 

To the Rev. Mr. Windar, at Belfast, 

Sin, Dubliny Feb, 19, 1731-2. 

I HAD the favour of yours of the fith instant. I have been 
above a fortnight coniined by an acc idental strain, and can 
neither ride nor walk, nor easily write, else you sliould 
have heard from me sooner, 1 am heartily sorry for your 
disorder, uiul am the more sensible by those I have myself, 
though not of the same kind, but a constant disposition to 
giddiness, AVhich I fear my present confinement, with the 
want of exercise, will increase. I am afraid you could not 
light upon a more unqualified man toserve or my nearest 
friends, in any manner, with people in power ; for, I have 
the misfortune to be not only under the particular displea- 
sure both of the king and jqueen, as every body knows, 
but likewise every person, both in England and IreMnd, 
who is well with tlie court, and can do me good or hurt. 
And although this and . the two last lieutenants were of my 
old acquaintance, yet I never could prevail with any^of 
them to give a living to a sober grave clergyman, who mar-^ 
ried my near relation, and has been long in the church, so 
that he still is my curate ; and I reckon this present go- 
vernor will do like the rest, I believe there is not any 
pei'son you see from this town who does not know that my 
situation is as 1 describe. If you, or your soii, were in 
favour with any bishop or parson, perhaps it might be con- 
trived to have them put in mind, or solicited ; but I am no 
way proper to be the first mover, because there is not one 
spiritual or temporal lord in Ireland whom 1 visit, or by 
yirljpm I am visited, but aqi as mere a monk as any in Spain ; 
and there is not a clei-gynian on the top qf a mountain who 
SO little converses with mankind^' or is so fittle regarded 
by them, on afty other account except shewing malice. All 
^us r bear as ‘well as I ban j eat my morsel alone,, like a 
king ; and constantly at home, when I am not riding, op 
walking, which I do often, and always alone^ 

' I give yop this picture of myself, out of old friendship ; 
lyh^uce you may jhdge what share of spirits and mirth are 
"" Vleft me ; yet I cannot read at night, aqd am therefqt-e 
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fotced to scribble somethings whereof nine things in Icn 
are burned next morning. Forgive this tediousness in the 
pen, which 1 acquire by the want of spending jt in talk- 
And believe me to be, with true esteem and friendship^ 
your most obedient, humble servant, &e. 

1794, July. [No signature.] 


hXXXVI. From the Rev. Dean Tillotson, aftenvards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to Mr* Nicholas Ihtnt, of that City, while la- 
bouring; under a Cancer, of which he died A, D. 10S7. 

Sir, 

I AM Sorfy to tindefstand by Mr. Janeway 's letter that yont 
distemper grows upon you, and that you seem to decline 
so fa.st. I am very sensible how much easier it is to give ad- 
vice against trouble in the case of another^ than to take it in 
our own. ^ 

It hath pleased God to exercise me with a very sore trial 
in the loss of my dear and only child j in which I do perfectly 
submit to his good pleasure ; firmly believing that he does, 
always, that which is best : and yet, though Reason be sa- 
tisfied, our passions arc not so soon appeased ; and, wdien 
Nature hath received a wound, time must be allowed for 
the heafing of it. 

Since that, God hath thought fit to give me a nearer simi- 
mons,. and a closer warning of my own mortality, in tlie 
danger of an apoplexy ; whiclx yet, I thank Goi! for it, hath 
occasioned no very melancholy reflections. But this, per- 
haps, is more owdng to natural temper than philosophy and 
wise considerations. » . 

Your case is very different, who are of a temper naturally 
melancholy^ and under a distemper apt to increase it : for 
both which gi^eat allowances ought to be made, ^nd yet, 
^methinks, both Reason and Itefigion do offer us consider- 
ations of that solidity and strength as may very well sup- 
port our spirits under all frailties, and infirmities of the flesh. 
Such as these : . that God is perfect love and goodness; that 
,^we hre not only his creatures, but also his children,' and are 
as dear to him as to ourselves; that he doth not afflict willingly 
nor^grieve the children of men ; and that all evils of afilic- 
•tion are intended for the cure and preventtbn of the greater 
evils of sin and punishment : and, therefore, we ought not 
only to submit to them with patience, as being deserved by 
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us, hut torecdive thcmwhh iliankfiilness, ns being Josignqd 
by^biin lo do ns that good, and lobring us lo tliat sense oniiiii, 
and of onrs<dves, which perhaps nothing else would have 
done; that the sulferings of this jircspiu life arc but slight 
ami short compared with those extreme and endless miseries 
which ive iuue deserved, and with those e\cce(iing weights 
of glory vvliirh we hope for in the other world. If we he 
careful to make t!ie best pix'paration for death and eternity, 
whntctaa* hrings us nearer to our end brings us nearer to our 
happiness; and, how rugged soever the way, tiie comfort 
is, that it leads to onr Father’s house, where" we sliall want 
nothing that we can wisli for. 

Now wo labour under *i rlangcrons distemper that threat- 
ens our life, what would we not be contented to bear in order 
to a perfect recovery, could we be but assured of it? And 
sbotild we not be willing to endure mue'h more in order to 
happiness and that oLcrnal life, which God, who cannot lie, 
IkMIi promised ? 

Nature, 1 know, is fond of life, and apt to be still linger- 
ing after a long c<nitinuunec here ; and yet, longlife, with 
the usual huMhens and inlirmilies of it, is seldom desirable. 
It is but the same thing over again, or worse ; so many more 
nights and days, summers and winters; a rgpciilioti of, the 
same pleasures, hut with less pleasure and relish every day 
is turned off; the same and greater pain and trouble, biit 
with less strength and patience to bear tbem. 

, These and the like considt rations I use to entertain my- 
self withal ; not only with content hut with comfort, tliougli 
with great inequality of temper at several times, and with 
much mixture of human frailties, which will always stick to 
us whilst vve are in this world. How^ever, by this kind of 
thoughts death seems more familiar to us ; and we shall be 
able, by degrees, to bring our minds close up to it without 
starting at it. 

The greatest tenderness I find in myself is in tegard to 
some relations, especially the dearest and co’nstant compa- 
nion of my life : w^hich, 1 must confess, doth very sensibly 
touch uie. But wlicn I, consider — and so, I hope, will they 
also — that reparation will be but a ver}^ little while ; and, 
though I shiiil leave them in a bad world, yet under the care 
of a good God, wlio be more {tnd better to them than 
all other relations, and will be certainly so to all them that 
love him, and h^c in liis mercy, I shall not need to advise 
you what to do, and wluit iwe to make of this time of your 
visitation. . , ^ 

I have reason to believe you have been careful, in the 
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^mc of your health, to prepare for the evil day ; and have 
been conversant in those books which give the best direc- 
tions to this purpose ; and have not, as too many do, put 
off the greatest work of your life to tlic end of it : and then 
you have notliing left but, as well as you can, under your 
present weakness and pain, to review -dl the cirors and'-'nis- 
carriagiis of your life ; and earnestly, to beg God’s pardon 
and forgiveness of them, for His sake who is the propitia- 
tion for our sins. 

Comfort yourself in the goodness and promises of God, 
and the hope of that happiness into wnich you arc r<.?ady to 
enter: and, in the mean time, exercise faith and patumce 
for a little while, and be of good courage, since you see 
land. ' The storm you arc in will soon be over, ancf then it 
will be as if it had never been ; or, rather, the remembrance 
of it will be a pleasure. 

I do not use to write such long letters ; but tliat I do heart- 
ily compassionate your case, and should be glad if I cuuid 
suggest any thing that might help to mitigate your trouble, 
and make the sharp and rugged way, through which you 
are tb pass into a better world, a little more smooth and 
easy. I pray God fit us both for that great change which 
we must one day undergo; and, if we bo in any good mea- 
sure fit, sooner or later makes no great difference. I com- 
mend you to the good Father of Mercies and God of all 
Consolation, beseeching Him to increase your faith and pa- 
tience, tmd to stand by you in your last and great conflict ! 
that, when you walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, you may fear no evil ; and, when your heart fails you, 
and your strength falls, you may find Him the strength of 
your heart, and your portion for ever ! 

Farewell, my good friend ; and, whilst we are here, let 
us pray one for another, that we may have a joyful meeting 
in the other world. So I rest your truly affectionate friend 
and servant, 

1795, April. ^ John Tillotson. 


LXJSXVII. From I^wis Morris, Esq. to his Brother, William 
Morris, Comptroller of the Customs, Holyhead, on 
Mine-knockers. 


Dear Brother, 




Oct. 14 , 1754 . 


Fray let me know the truth of the report, that Haw 

P 4 
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Llwyd (Hii^h IJovd) throws sticks at Newhaven; pray in- 
quire closely into the aBair: I do not think it impossible but 
the Serial part ot such a fellow may be condemned to act 
like a fool who so long acted the knave. I have heard it 
kffirnicd by very sober men in Merionethshire, that Mr. 
Wynne, of Ystumllyn, can do some surprising things, which 
we call supernatural y by producing the appearances of dis- 
tant persons ; not that they arc, perhaps, really ah<yve nature^ 
but that they are done by some means that are not coui’* 
nionly known, or that can be accounted for; as electricity 
and magnetism are secrets of that kind, though really na- 
tural. Be so good as to let me know the common opinion 
of people in your parts about Mr. Wynne, and wlietner he 
really pei formed tliose things before sober, sensible, se- 
date men. I am not over credulous about those things ; and 
scepticism is madness ; for, we really know (in general) very t 
little or nothing in comparison to what is to be known. The 
great Lord Bacon owns it; and that temper nf mind in him 
brought him to inquire into the drath of Nature bqyond 
any man that was born^before him. People who know very 
little of arts or sciences, or the power of Nature (which, 
in other words, are the powers of the Author of Nature}| 
being full of conceit of ihcir own abilities and knowledge, 
will laugh at us Cardiganshire miners, who maintain the ex- 
istence of knockers in mines, a kind of good natured im- 
palpable people, but to b^ seen and heard, and who seem 
to us to work in the mines ; that is to say, they are types, 
or forerunners of working in mines, as dreams are of 
some accidents which happen to us. The barometer falls 
before rain and storms. If we did not know the construction 
of it, we should call it a kind of a dream that foretells tain ; 
but wc,knovv it is natural, and produced by natural means 
compreliended by us. Now how are we sure, or.any body 
sure, but that .our dreams are produce d by the same kind 
of natural means ? There is some faint resemblance of this 
in the sense of hearing ; the bird is killed before we hear 
the report of the gun. Hpwever this is, 1 must sp^k well 
of these knockers, for they have actually stood iny very 
good friends, whether they are aerial' beings called spirits, 
or whether they are a people made of matter not to be felt 
by our gross bodies, as air and fire and the like. Before the 
discovery of Esgair y Mwyn tnine, these little people (as 
we call them here) worked hard tiJere day ^and night ; and 
there are abundance of honest sober people wbo have heard 
them, i^e persons who have no notion of them or of 
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mines either ; but, after the discovery of the great ore, they 
were heard no more. When I began at Llwyn Llw\(C 
they worked so fresh there for a considerable time, that 
they even frightened some young workmen out of the work. 
This was when we were driving levels, and before we 
got any ore ; but, when we came to the ore, then theyga\ie 
over, and I heard no more talk of them. Our otd uiiiieis 
are no more concerned at hearing them blastwff^ boring holes, 
landing deadsj &c. than if they were some of their own 
' people; and a single miner will stay in the work, in^hc 
dead of night, without any man near him, and never lliink 
of any fear or harm that they will do him; for, they /have 
a notion that the knockers are of their own tribe and pro- 
fession, ana are a harmless people who mean well. Three 
or four miners together shall hear them sometimes; but, if 
the miners stop to take notice of them, the knockers will 
also stop ; but, let the miners go on at their own work, sup- 
pose it is borinffy the knockers will go on as brisk as can be 
in landing, blasting, or beating down the ; and they 
were always heard a little way from them before they came Co 
ore. These are odd assertions, but they arc cei tainly facts, 
though we' cannot and do not" pretend to account for them. 
We hav^e now very good ore at Llwyn Llwyd, where the 
knockers were heard to work, but have now yielded up the 

E lace, and are no more heard. Let who will laugh, we 
ave the greatest reason to rejoice, and thank the knockers, 
or rathcl- God, who sends us these notices. 

This topic would take up a large volume to handle pro- 
perly ; and I wish an able band would take the task upoe 
him to discuss the point, perhaps some extraordinary light 
into Nature might be struck out of it. The word supers 
natural^ used among us, is nonsense ; there is nothing sii- 
peiU&tural ; for, the degrees of all beings, from the vege- 
tative life to the archangel, are natural, real,‘» absolute 
creatures, made by God^s own haiid ; and all their actions, 
motions, and qualiUos, are natural. Doth not the fire burn 
a stick into ashes as natural as the air or water dissolve salt; 
and yet fire, when out of action, is invisible and impalp- 
able ; but where ^ the horne^r country of fire ; where also* 
is the home and count«’y of kuockeis ? I am, dear brother, 
yours affectionately, 

* 

Lrwis Morris. 

1195,, Jul^. 



Dt. lou7ig to the Rev, T7io»ias Kewcomhe, 


LXXXVIII. troin Dft Young to the Rev. Thomas Newcombcrf 


Mr. Urban, 

The following excellent letter of the great Dr. Yonn^* 
will doubtless be an aceejjtable present to your readers. It 
JSjprobably one of tlje last he ever wrote. 


E. H. 


“ To the Rev. Mr. Tho. Newcombe at Hackney near London. 


« My DEAR OLD Friend, Wellwijn, Nw. 25, 1762. 

“ And now my only dear old friend, for your name-sake 
Col born Is dead; lie died last winter of a cold, camdit by 
ofHciating on the Fast-day: he has left one daughter,'’ I be- 
lieve, in pretty good circumstances; for a friend of his 
some time ago, settled upon her twenty-pounds a year; 
and he, no doubt, has left her something considerable 
himself. 

“ 1 am pleased with the stanzas yon sent me ; there is 
nothing in them of eighty-seven ; aiid if you have been as 
young. III your attempt on the Death of Abel, it will do 
you credit. That work I have read, and tliink it deserves 
that reception it has met vvithall' 

“The libel you mention, I have not seen : but I have 
seen numberless papers, which shew that our body politic 
' is far from being in perfect health. As for my own health 
1 do not love to complain; but one particular I must tell 
you, that my sight is so far gone, as to lay me under the 
necessity of borrowing a hand to write this. God grant me 
gr^ce under this darkness, to see more clearly thinas invi- 
sible and eternal, those great things, which you and”! must 
soon be acquainted with ; and why not rejoice at it ? There is 
not a day of ray long life that I desire to repeat ; and at four- 
score It IS all labour and sorrow. What then have we to do ? 
But one thing remains, and in that one blessed be God bv 
his assistance, \ye are sure of success. Let nothing there- 
fore lye heavy on your heart; let us rely on him who has 
done so great things for us; that lover of souls, tliat hearer 
of prayers, whenever they dome from the heart; and sure 
rewardcr of all thpse who love him, and put their trust in his 
mercy, » . , 

Lpt us not be discontented with this world; that is bad, 
is sUll worse to be satisfied with it, so satisfied, as not 
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to he very anxious for somctliing more. My love anJ best 
wisJies attend you. both, and, 

1 am, 

My good old. friend. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. Young.’’ 

P. S. T am persuaded that you are mistaken as to your 
age. You write yourself 87, which cannot he the case; 
for I always thought myself older than you, and 1 want con- 
siderably of that age^ If it is worth your while, satisfy me 
as to this particular.” 

1797, Ftb. 


LXXXIX. Letter of John Lockc. 

Mr. Urban, 

The following letter of the great and good Mr. Lockc, is 
in the possessi(jn of Mrs. Frances Bridger, of Fow Icrs in 
Hawkherst, Kent, a lineal descendant of John Alford, 
Esq. son of Sir Edward Alford, Knt. of Offington-plaee, 
Hear Arundel, Sussex, to whom it was addressed. 

D. J. 

Sir, Ch. Ch, 12* Jun. 66. 

‘‘ I have not yet quite parted with you; and tiiough ynti 
have pul off your gowne, you are not yet got beyond mv 
affection or concernment for you. ’Tis true' you are noiv 
past masters and tutors, and it is now therefore that } on 
ought to have the greater care of yourself; since those 
mistakes, or miscarnages, which heretofore would liavc 
'been charged upon them, will now, if any, light v/hony’ 
upon you, and you yourself must be accountable for all 
your actions; nor will any longer any one else share in the 
praise or censure they may deserve. ’Twill be time, there- 
fore, that you now begin to think yourself a mail, and ne- 
cessary ^lat you take the courage of one. I mean not such 
a courage as may name you one of those daring gallants that 
stick at nothing ; but a eburage that may defend and'secuve 
your virtue and religion; for, in the world you are now 
looking into, you tyill find perhaps more onsets made upon 
*your innocence than you can imagine ; and there are mure' 
dangerous thieves than those that lay wait for your purse. 
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ivho will endeavour to rob you , of that virtue which they 
care not for themselves, I could wish you that liappyness 
never to fall into such company. But I consider you are 
to live ill the world; and, whilst either the service of your* 
country, or your own businesse, makes your Conversation 
with men necessary, perhaps this caution will be needfuL 
But you may withhold your heart where you cannot deny 
your company; and you may allow those your civility, who 
possibly will not deserve youi* affection. I think it needlesse 
and impertinent to dissuade you from vices I never obsen^ed 
you inclined to. I write this to strengthen your resolutions, 
not to give you new ones. But let not the importunities or 
examples ot others prevail against the dictates of your own 
reason and education. I doe not in this advise you to be 
either a mumbe or morose ; to avoid company, or not enjoy 
it. One may certainly with innocence use all the enjoy- 
ments of life: and I have beene always of opinion, that a 
virtuous life is best disposed to be the most pleasant. For, 
certainly, amidst the troubles and vanitys .of this world, 
there are but two^ things , that bring a reall satisfaction with 
them, that is, virtue and knowledge. What progress you 
have made in the latter, you will doe well not to lose. Your 
spare hours from devotion, business, or recreation (for that 
too I can allow, where eniployment, not idlenesse, gives a 
title to it,) will be well bestowed in reviewing or improving 
your University notions; and if at this distance I could af- 
ford your studies any direction or assistance, I should be 
glad, and you need only let me know it. Though your an- 
cestors have left you a condition above the ordinary rank, 
yet it’s yourself alone that can advance yourself to it: for 
jt’s not either your going upon two legs, or liveing in a 
grqat house, or possessing many acres, that gives one ad- 
vantage over beasts or other men; but the being wiser and 
better. I speake /not this to ^make you carelesse of your 
estate; for, though riches be not virtue, it’s a great instru- 
ment of it, wherein lyes a great part of the usef&llnesse 
and jcomfort of life. In the right management of this lyes 
a great part of prudence, and about mony is the great mis- 
take of men ; whilst they are either too coviteous, or too 
carelesse of it. It you throw it away idle!}-, you loose your 
great suppprt, and best friend. If you hOggC it too closely, 
you los^. it .mid yourself too. To be thought prudent and 
jiberall,, provident and good-natured, are things v^orth your 
“udeavour to obtain. Which perhaps you will better dqe, by 
xiiding the occasions of esrpences than by a frugall limit- 
them when occasion hath made them necessary. Buti I, 
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forget j’ou are neere your lady mother whilst I give you, 
these ad\ ises, and doe not observe that what I meant for a 
letter begins to grow into a treatise. Those many particulars 
that here is not roome for, I send you to seeke in the writ> 
ings of learned and sage authors, '^et me give you by 
them those counsells I cannot now. They will direct you, 
as well as I wish you, and I doe truly wish you well. Yoa 
will therefor pardon me for thus once playing the tutor, 
since I shall hereafter always be, 

Sir, your faithful friend and servant, 

1797, Feb. John Locke.'' 


XC. From John Evelyn, on the Culture and Improvement of the 
English Tongue. 

Mr. Urban, 

Inclosed you receive an original letter from John Eve- 
lyn, Esq. the celebrated author of “ Sylva,” to a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. 

• T.A. 

“ Sra, Sayes Courts Jan. 28. 

On contemplation of your laudable designe of reviving 
the comittee, formerly appointed by the U. S. to consider 
of . the culture and improvement of the English tpngue; I 
here, to make good my promise, send you what suggestions 
I bad once, prepared io order to it; atid, if you could eii-> 
l^ge my Lord Arlington, and the politer greate men to 
favour it, they would easily obtaine of his Majesty 
some conveniency of meeting in the Court itself; which 
might not only prove an ornament to it, but render it a pro- 
fitable diversion, perhaps emulous of the stage, not to say 
the pulpet, and, 'by degrees, introduce likewise a greater 
kindness towards the R. Society in general, as to their phU 
losophical concerns, and place it beyond the power of that 
envy and detractiqj^ under which it has 'so long labour’d, 
for want of those ’infinences, and it’s being better under- 
stood. But of these topiqs — upon some other occasion. | 
proceed to the subject in hand. And, first, * 

** I conceive the tbason botltof additions to, and the eovn 

rvyiions of, the jPnglish kngmgf (u of most other tongues^ 
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ba9 procccdcrl from the same causes ; namely, from viciories^ 
'plantations or colonies^ frontiers, staples of commerce, pedaU^ 
try of schules, alfcetatio?! of travellers, translations, fancy, 
aiK'l style of court, vermVUy and mincing of citis, pulpits, 
theaters, the bar, anJ from stwps, &c. 

'i'ho parts affected \vith it we find to be the accent, annU’^ 
logic, direct jnterpretatian, tropes, phrases, and the likei I. 
should, therefore, humbly propose, 1. that there miglit first 
be coinpird a for the precepts, which (as it did the 

Roman, when Crates transferr’d the art to Rome, follow’d by 
Ki.anedes, Ridscian, and others, who undertook it) might 
, enh’ insist on the rules, the sole and adequate meanes to 
render it a learned, ai well as learnahlc, tongue. 

2. That, with this, a more certain orthography were in- 
froducod, as by leaving out superfluous letters, iic. such as 
(o) ill 'uweinen, people-, (u) in honour-, (a) in reproach-, (ugh) 
in though, &Cr. 

‘‘3. That there might be excogitated some new pmhrfs 
and accents, besides such as our grammarians and critics use, 
to assist, inspirit, and modljie, the proniintiation of sentences, 
and to stand as marks before hand, how the voice and tone is 
to be govciT.M ill reading or reciting, and for varying the 
iwic ol the voice the subject Js affected. This would be 
of great use in the reading or pronouncing of veijses, and of 
^ BO small importance to the stage, the pulpet, and the ban*. 

4. 'To this might follow a lexicon, or collection of all the 
pure and genuine English words by themselves ; then, those 
tluit are derivative from others, with their prime, qertain, 
and natural, signification ; then the symbolical-, so as no in^ 
novation flight be used or favour’d, at least, till there should 
arise some necessity of providing a new edition, and of am- 
plifing the old upon mature advice. 

5. Tliat, in order to this, some were appointed to col- 
lect all tlie technical words, especially those of tlie more 
generous and liberal employments, as the author of the 
“ Essaics (les Merveilles de Nature, et des plus 7wbles Artifices, 
has doll for the French; Francis Junius, and others, have 
endeavour’d for i\\eLatine-, and as Mr. Philips has lately ati^. 
.temiHcd in his English dictionary, and an ingenious divine 
(a friend of mine). is about u pop the above-meiition’d 

Essaies des^ Mewillesf &c. But this must be glean’d 
tsocti shops, not badh\ 

6- That things difficult to be traiislated or expressed, and 
sij^h as are, as it were, imonC ensurable ooo to another, as 
f^erminatims of weights -And ineasm^s, coines,/ionors, nationally 
%ahils\ annes, dishes, drinks, 7nmi(;ipa( ^onstHaiions of courts. 
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old and abrogated costomes^ &c. were better interpreted tlian 

yet we find them \v\ dictionaries^ ‘and fioted in th.o lexicon. 

‘‘ 7, That a full catalogueof cxoticirords^ such as tu-o minted 
by our logo-dcdalt\ were exhibited; and tliat it were re-^ 
solved on what should be suflicient to vender them currmt^ 
nt civitate donevtur\ since, without restraining chat same /7N 
doynitani novandi verborum lianitiamj it will in time quite 
disguise the language. There are some elegant words intro- 
duced by chiefl}", and philosophers^ worthy to be 
retained; others it may be fitter to be abrogated, since there 
ought to be a low as well as, a liberty^ in this particular, to 
allay the itch of being , th?) author o{' x\qw^ \m%abottive^ 
word. And in this choyce there would be some reguard to 
the well sounding more harmoniousy and such as are nu- 
merous, and apt to fall gracefully injto tlieir cadeneesy and 
periods^ and so recommend themselves at the very fr^^t sights 
as it were. Others, which (like false stones) will never 
jA/wer or give lustur, in what ever day they be placed; but 
embase the rest. And here, I observe, that S'.:cli as nave 
convers’d long in universities^ &c. do greatly affect words 
and expressions, no where in credit i>esides, as may be 
noted in Cleavelaud’s Poems for Cam bridg; and there arc 
also some O^^ford •words us’d by others, as I might instance 
ifneedfull, 

8, Previous to this enquiry would be, what partfonlar 
dialects^ idioms, and proverbs, were in use in every sevenil 
county 6f England; for the words of the present age being 
properly the vervacula, or classic rather, especial reguard is 
to he had of them, and tiiis consideration admits of infinite 
iinprovements, though Mr. Kay has lately ])ublishjj,d a good 
specimen for the references; and our new etymologicon niiich 
adorn’d this disiderat. Chaucer, Leland, and especially some 
of our antienter Saxon writers, have some words and ex- 
pressions of greater comprehension, and not to be contom’d 
were we not exc^^edingly given sometimes to change for the 
worse. 

‘^9. 'Happly it were not amiss that we bad a better col- 
lection (tbdn isdn the Schole of Compliments, llelpe to jyis^ 
course, and oljier ridiculous books) of the most quaint and 
courtly qxpr^ions, by way of Florikgium, Copia, or phrases, 
distinfu^om the, province, and yet un-qjfccted-, for, we are 
infink^y to se^, in our civil addresses, excuses, and fn'mes 
upon suddai^ and unpremeditated (though ordinaiy) en^ 
counters, in which, the -Frtrwc’A, Italians, oxid Spiinyards, 
have a kind natural grace and talent^ which furnishes the 
at)4 renders H ver^ agreeable, Here theiV 
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may come in synonimesy hoiiwnymias^ &c. and for the more 
usefoll periods in writing and expression of things difficult, 
tthe va) leties and changes you suggested the other day, which 
W'(>t^id he of wonderful 1 use. 

10. And since there is likewise a manifest, rotation and 
circling of wordsj which go in and out like the niode and 
fashion (and are for the time as greate tyrants), bookes would 
he consulted for the reduction of some of the old words and 
expressions, had formerly in deliciis ; for, our language is in 
many places sterile and barren hy reason of tliis depopulation 
(as I may name it), and therefore such fields should be new 
cultivated^ zx\A cnrichedy either with theyiyv/7^r (if iDore sig^ 
wjicantj or some other: for example, .\vc have hardly any 
wcml that dos so fully exprcsse.the French clinijuanty naivet^^ 
trtnuijy concert y chicane ricy coyuiuney eynotion^ defer y effort y &c. 
Iralian garbato^ srodto, bizzarrOy &c. 'Let us therefore 
(as tiii Romans did the Greeks) make as many of these 
do homage as are like to prove good citizens ; but concerning 
tliis, I have sayd something in article 8. 

Something might likewise be well translated out of the 
best orators and poetsy Greek and Latin, and even out of the 
modem languages; that so a judgeynent might be made con- 
cerning the elegancy of the style; and so a laudable and 
effected imitation of the best (by way of prolusion) recom- 
mended to writers. I am persuaded, if these particulars 
were well cultivated, and that a collection of ingenious per- 
sons did make it a serious business, as the French and Italians 
have don, under the auspices of Cardinal ^lichlleu, oxxrlan^ 
guage might in a short time reach to the noblest ImgktSy and 
e^qually ol>taiDe amongst our more spreading neighbours, 
‘‘^ut first, sir, there must be a stock of reputation gained 
some public writings and compositions of the meiywcrs of 
such an assembh/y or the khig must conCand and favour it, 
tiiat maliceous men do not put it out of countenance, by 
calling them comediantiy (as you know who has 

don) ; that so they may not think it a dishonor to submit to 
the test, and reguard them as Judges and competent appro^ 
Tatars, 

“ Thus far were that worthy designe of yours advanced, 
^ conceive a very small matter would dispatch the ar/ of rA^- 
Jtoric, which the French proposed as one of the Jii^^t things 
they recoOimended to their tamous academitians. 

' *‘To give a tast'what might possibly be don by the only 

f tstance of the English and some neigjbbour tongues, I did 
It long since) at the request of my J^rd Howard of Norfolky 
|whicb ' might bapply gratiiie some very glr^ persons 
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that have excellent understandings (but who it is not neces* 
sary should undergo the pedantry and tyrannic of letters and 
deep erudition^) write an ess^y how far a man might became 
teamed by the only assistance ^ the modem languages^ and 
which few of our greate men but ilndci stand. 

** But this wa^ meerly for his private uscy and to obey his 
pleasure; and though I could bravely defend the designc^ 
yet out malicious p^ntS would laugh at it. It would passe 
acceptably in any nation but cfurs. 

have also selected some English letters^ &c. and virit« 
ten a tragy-comedyy which are all i/npcr/incwccs not to have 
been named to any but a very obliging and f iendly intimutCf 
knd since I penned them, as the orator says, 

Non tarn perficiendi spe^ quam experiundi voluptafe:^ 

Your most faithfull servant, 

J. EvelyK. 

Sir, pardon my ill character, and other defects : I am 
heartily weary and half blind, ha\ing this day written the 
whole packet which I now send you (containing 17 pag^s foJJ 
besides other worke.** 

1797, March. 


XCL From the Rev. Thomas Sewards 


Mr* Urban, 



epistle. 


be rifeccssary to your learned readdts tor 
the following oiiginal and truly-classical 

Alumnus. 


Vivo reverendodoctissimoque/lndre® Mario Chappo,D.0. 
&c. salutem plurimam cucit Thomas^ Seward, A.M* 
canontQUS Lichfeldensis. 


EpUtola tua, tir doctissiihe, jaittdudum ^ica, ad rtie 
* tandem ddata esii aeptuagenariuin, et a^rum, rohaojlm- 
que sane ad expletidum animmn tuuin, qui in autiqultattbu* 
persetutandis inexpertuii et rndl# sum, et Latine loqai yel 
acribere diu desuetu*. Sed cum coenobium Coventrense 
eum monachis ejus eliiS dSsbluti^ est at obrutamj adesque 
VOL. ra. « 
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eorum, ct pnlatium cpHcopiJe, ct niina? ipsas omnes perl- 
enn»t, vix o|)CTti; preilnui vidctur te, ttia spleii(li(!ioi*a 
stadia obsrarijniia virorum noitiinibus solu* dotinerc ; pru;- 
sertim, cu.n vix lil)er, nedtim brcnis ef)ist()!a, arl respondoit- 
tlinn qiKf:>tionibns tnis suihciat. Historian! autem tHrclesia- 
rum hu'-itin concrithcdialiuiii brevity.'!* porstringam. In 
Saxomim ! leptarclna, anj})ii‘‘'iinum erat et ditissinium reg- 
niiin Mr c V, Os’.vins aiitoin Norihmnbria’ rrx hoc subegit, 
et ex u iicbris liji)t‘rborf iS ad Chri'-lianam fidi-in redeniit. 
Hit* occlesiani Li(ihlV*ldiio ercxil circa annum 657, q use fere 
ornncs xVloditerraneas Angliaj pariCM in clitione episcopali te- 
nobat. Kpiscopus cniin ({Manipluriiiios sacerdotes laborum 
participes sccum liabult, qiii vicatim et vicissim niissi ambf- 
rent ivgmim, iionduni tMihii in parocbiis divisiun fuit.’ Anno 
HOO rex Merciic Oriainil, cpii aiit coilapsam restaurabat, aiit 
parvain ainplia\it ecclesiam Liclifeldcnsein adeo ntfundalor 
alter inter Jum \o{'aretnr. Hie a Papa Hadrianoim|)etravit, ut 
J jchfeldiic sedes archiepiscopalis fioret. Adulphus conse- 
< ratiis est, cjni rcxlt ])ro\ inciam annos sex ct triginta. lllo 
defunclo, nulli succcssonnii pallium archicpiscoj)ale con- 
eessum est. Post longani cpiscoporuni seriem, anno niillesi- 
mo sexagcsiino sexto fundatnm est caniobiuni Covcntreiise 
per Lcotricum, comitem Mercia; potcMilissiimim diiissimnm- 
cjue, atavis forsan rcgibiis Merciic cdituin; sed heptarchia 
time dissoluta, in uiunn regnurn Saxonimi occitientaliuin re- 
dacta fuit. Major autem houos conjugi ejus Godivas attribui- 
tiir, pulcbcrriuuc, caslissinia;, et uionachoruni ordiuibus de- 
votissiina'. Ilia importune conjugeni diu sollicitaverat ut cce- 
nobium hoe fimdaret, et nundinarum vcctigalia ci^ibus dona- 
rot. Cni jocnlaritcr illc ‘Mdac lege libi astringo fidem, ut 
fiieiain id (jiiod petis^ ciun tu, niea siiavissiina, per couipita 
publica Covenrriiv nuda ecjuitavcrfe.” Ilia, t.intum religio 
po.uit, assenlitur; et soliitis crinibus perlongis adumbrata, 
et quasi vestila, eivibiisciue omnibus interdictis fenestras ap- 
propinquare, iter iniit. Unus Actajon, roinitissic stabulurias, 
^iisus est inandatinn violare. Comiiissm eqiius, fautoreni 
suum per fenesiram cernefis, hinnitinn tollit, et nebulonem 
proUit ; cuju.seffigies lignoa per fenestram perantiquaidomus, 
(eiusdenn, iit ainnt, aut saltern in eodem loco positas,) caput 

{ )epetuo protrudit, et monstratur digitis priBtereuutium. So- 
eimi iiisupqr puiopa rnagistratiiuin, et civium omnium, in ho- 
norem munitiecnlissiime ]>atron 2 B Godivse, visitatur hoc lu- 
dieriim terriculum; ct, quasi vivnm derisione, cachinnis, et 
seommatibus vulgus insectatiir, et speculator quisque intern- 
pestivus et ineptius etiam nunc vocatur Peeping 7om. In 
hac poinpa, mulicr, voste ^uivea asuicte meuibris adaptata. 
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quasi nuda, et capillis iissicitns adumbrata, personana comi- 
tissBB gerit, alboque insidcns equo per conopita eqnitat* 
Oleant haec forsan aniles fabiilas ; sed antiquarii^ auctoritate 

g raves, hsec et plura de hac re tradunt. Ut ut haec sint, 
oc certum est ; ccenobium Coveptriaj taiitis auri ei argenti 
ponderibus dotatum, tantis genimaruiii luminibus illustratuni, 
ut vix parietes ad thcsauros continendos sufficereiit. Kt 
dictum cGcnobium totius insulae longQ ditissimum. Sed 
hactenus ; redeamus ad Lichfeldiam, cujus templum tegmiue 
lignario co-opertum eSse traditur; et, ut suspicor, injuria 
teuiporis labefactum : nam, in reghis scquentibus, multa 
regia dona ad id restaurandum meuiorantur. Nec aliam in-* 
venio causam, cur episcopi maternam sedeni desererent, et 
earn ad urbem Cestriam, castrum oecidentale quondam Ilo- 
inanorum, transfcrrent ; auctoritate concilii provincialis apud 
Londinimi^ per Lanfrancuin archiepiscopum Cantuariensem, 
celebrati. Nec Cestriae diu remansit honos; secundus enim 
episcopus Kobcrtus de Lynieri, Norniannus, ut credo, nam 
regibus Guliclmo Rufo et Henrico Primo administer fuit 
potentissimus,,gazis gemmis Covcntrim Jiihians, transferri 
sedem suam ad Coventriam impetravit, et tliesauros incon« 
tinenter involavit ; nam ex una tcd'o-erfla quing^ntas inarcas 
corrasisse dicitur. Haec prima co^nobii calainilas. Multa 
surripuit, nec tamen omnia; fundos ingentes et solidos ab- 
ligurire non potuit. Hie inter monachos Coventrenses, et 
canonicos Lichfeldenses, episcopi eligendi potcstatcin divisit. 
Sed magnse et acerbse lites exinde ortie sunt ; inter hos, 
antiquitate, et illos, divitiis superbientes. Harum rixaruin 
longas ambages^ quae in tertium seculum, non nisi magua 
laicorum ofiensione, protrabebantur, non placitum, nec 
meum est, persequi. Anno tandem 1224, plenipotentia 
papsD Honorii tertii, tantas potuit coniponerc lites, cujiis 
decreto, ambobus capitulis, una vice in Coventria.* erclosia, 
altera in Lichfeldcnse eligeretur episcopus. Hoc ordine con- 
junctae sunt ca|,bedrse ; et si non cordial iter inter monachos 
' et seculares, at sine litibus judicialibus. Et satis compositaj 
res procedcl^ant, usque ad regnum Henrici octavi, qui ino- 
nachorum ordines omnes delevit, et eorum fundos pra-gran- 
des inter aulicos suo|[ et proceres regni divisit ; conscribens 
exercitum virorum^nobilium et divitum contra agtrffnapapa. 
Per hajc omnia sectila^ scientia et veritas sub pedibus con- 
culcatae erant ; nec 'ssepe erigebant capita, ne quidom sub 
doctarcginaElizabetha. Primu^interepiscoposLiclifeldenscs 
et Coventrenses cujus opera ad hajc ieguntur, erat Joannes ^ 
Hachettus, qui perduellione flagrante contra Carolum primum, ‘ 
rector evat sanctaa Andrete ecclcsiac apud Londinum, et 

a 2 
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circa anmnn 1641 TiturgUe Anglicantr a scnatoribiis popnli 
Soils, vego eloptimaiibiis clisseiitientibiis, rc'probiitaj ct intor- 
dicta' firiuitcr adliJCssit; et diim cultiim divinuiu cclcbrabat, 
ilcciirio rcbellis cum altero sicario in ccclcsiam niit, et 
miiiaciter jubet eum desistore. Jussa injusta contemnens 
JMavTK in prcfibus perseverabat. Ille fuiore nliisquani 

fanatico testuans, scloppum usque ad os lioniinis obtrudeus, 
iiistantem, ni dcsfstiit, minitatiir mortem. Cul serenitcr 
sacji^rdos, Futigor ego officio meo, miles ; fungtn*e tu tuo.’* 
PerculsuS illc criibuit, et abiit. Huchettus, Carolo secundo 
restaiirato, factus episcopus Lichteldiac ct Coventria*, teiii- 
plum cathedrale pene obrutiini, turrim ciispidatani, sen po- 
tius obcliscum Gothiciim procorissimum, altissimtim, ctpul- 
cherrimiirn, tormontis fractum ct eversum, culmina plunibea 
disjecta ct direpta, parietes et columnas, et laquearia fteda- 
ta ct iiuda, eqiiorum bcllicosorum et stercoris grande recep- 
tacuium, palatiiim episcopalc simili ruina tiirpatuni invenit. 
Hoc neglexit, domo eanonjea contentus, sed totis viribus ad 
domum Dei restaiirandam incubait. Nam postridie ejus diei 
qua Liclifeldiam intravit, diluculo primo sen’os equosque 
suos ad sordes a tempio removendas extimnlavit. Cinotque 
inchoavit acerrinie, paucis annis fcliciter integravit; iiam, 
partial de propriis suniptibus, partim magnates regni exor- 
amlo, viginti et tria millla librarum, ingenteni .eo tempore 
suiriinam, in hoc opere tain nobili consumpsit. Pm\sul hie 
doctus et strenuiis fidei Anglicame defensor erat coiitra 
Jesuitas, et concionator siii tcinporis Celebris : stylus autem 
ejus riidis est et obsolctus. Huic successit episcopus, a re- 
gia meretrice in cathedram intriisus, qui, tali patrona dignus, 
xnonstrum fuit avaritias ; ciii nihil episcopalc, nihil sacrum, 
tiisi duri sacra fames. Merito tandem ab archiepiscopo Can- 
tuariensi mulctatus est ; ciijut ex crapulaaurea, n't ita dicam, 
pr^sens palatium episcopale grande satis et splendidum emi- 
cuit. Huic successit vir magni ingenii et doctrinal Quliel- 
miis Lloyd, cni linguae orientales quasi vernatulse erant. IHi 
proxnmus fuit Joannes Hough, vir omni' laude dignus, qui 
juvenis adhuc, Magdalenaj collcgii apud O.toniam pra'ses 
electus fuit, contra illegalia niamrata J[ucobi secundi qui vi- 
rum legi])us inhabilem in hanc dignitatem eligi jusscrat, Ob 
hoc, iratorege, expulsus erat; sed anno proximo,' rege ipso 
ab Anglia exinilso; restitutus, ^t post aliquot annos ad dice- 
cesjn Lichfeluensem evectu^, ubi multos annos ab omnibus ho- 
npratus yixit, donee ab Anna regipain diviteni Vigorniaca- 
thedraiit transiatus fuit. Aulicis elegantiae, religiosis pictatis; 
' omnibus Christianae benevol.entim optima docunientapraebuit, 
U9que ad plusquam nobagesimum a)tatis annum, i^ic sue- 
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ccssit Charidloni prlinum caiioniciis^ clciiKlc episcopiis Lich* 
feldciisis, et postca trauslatus ad ditissinium t^^cesin Diinet- 
iiiiae. Illo propugnator streiuius fidei Christian® coi\tra ^t- 
gantes istos infidelcs Collmsiuni ct Tindaliuni, qui aiJOstoTos 
ct evangelistas ntjquiti® et ignoranti® siudacitcr insmudaht, 
cjuia proplietias vctcvis Testaineiili liistoriis novi aptavcrunt. 
Hiiic s-uccessii lliciiardus Smalbruke, qui miraciila Chrislf, 
contra W'oolstoiium, fidei desertorcin et caluinniatovcm, 
uocte et acute defend it Hujus successor fuit Fredericas 
CornwaliisjHconiitis dc Cornwallis patruiis, qm annos octodc- 
ipim Dia'cesin Lichfeldensein, diligcnter, sapienter, at amicis- 
sime administravit^ et nunc cathedraiii archiepiscopalenpi 
Cantnaricnscin splendide ornat Hiijns successor tuit Joan- 
nes Fgerton, duels Bridgwateriensis patriielis, et hscresprox- 
jiniis, vir doctus, elegans, et in rebus agondis aciUiis et 
perepicax. Post hicnninrn ad Diiiiclmiain evc^ctus iiiit lUi 
successit Browiilow North, cornitis Guildfordice filius, ct 
l^oniini North, gaza? regia; custodis et reruni publicaruu) cu- 
ratoris frater fmteitinius, qui bienilium quoque hie common 
Uatus, ad Vigorniam translatus est. Kpiscopns vere nobiiis, 
coniis, et beiiignns, dia’cesi nostriciiunc praisidet Riehardus 
Hurd, qui aj)ud acadciniani Cantabrigionsem studiis buina- 
nioribus contemporancis omnibus faciie antecessit ; critici 
acuminis et prompt® doctrin® quampinrirna exemplaria 'ad- 
hue jiiveuis edidit. Dciude dialogqs quosdam histoncos, 
politicos, ct morales, scripsit, cpii inaguo frnctu a literatis 
leguu(i|ri postea urophetias veteris et n6yi 'lestamenti, 
claro et insign i ordiiie digessit et cxplicuit His ingenii et 
pietatis V docunjcntis, inorum siiavitate, et egregia. vultus 
jgratia inductus, comes fie Mansfield, judicuin oostrorurii 
Jiierito princeps, ct Icgum non magis quam yiroruhi acutissi^ 
inus judex, regi nostro liunc coiuiuetidavit,- ut fi^ re^ pi*®- 
peptor principis Galli® et fratris cjus secularis episdbpi Os- 
nabrugehsis. ^Ex illo igitur spes Britannia) nunc poiidet. 
Discipuli ejus, ut auclivi et spero, l)Onarum artiuni studiis 
alacritefr incuinbunt, et rapidi proficiunt ; et ex illo, precor,r 
derivata virtus in patriam populumque fluat. 


1797, June. 


T. S, 


»»v 


XCIL letter written at Paris by the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 
- Cofpmunipated by Geptleman \yho fecelyed it. 

April 22^ 1784. 

J SEND you herewith a 1^11 for ten Louis d’ors. I do not 
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pretend to give such a sum : I only lend it to you. When 
you shall retilrn to your country, you cannot fail of getting 
into some business that will in time enable you to pay ail 
your debts. In that case, when yon meet with another ho-? 
nest man in similar distress, you must p*!y me b)" lending this 
sum to him, injoijiing him to discharge tne debt by a like 
operation, when he shall he able, and shall meet with such 
another opportunity. I hope it may tlms go through many 
hands before it meets with a hmve to stop its progress. This 
is a trick of piiue for doing a deal of good with a little mo- 
ney. I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, 
anti so am obliged to be cunning, and make the most of a 
little. 

1797, Sept. 


XCIIL Letters from the Earl of Orford to Governor Pownall, 
LETl'ER 1. 

, Strawberry-hill^ Oct. 23, 1783. 

T AM extremely obliged to you, Sir^ for the valuable com- 
munication you have made to me. It is extremely so to me, 
as it does justice to a memory that I revere to the highest 
degree; and I flatter myself that it would be acceptable to 
that part of the world that loves truth ; and that part will be 
itlie majority as fast as they pa$s away who have an interest 
in preferring falsehood. Happily, truth is longer-lived than 
the passions of individuals ; and, when mankind are not mis- 
led, they caiV distinguish white from black. 

I myself do , not pretend to be unprejiuliced ; I must be 
so to tile best pf fathers ; I should be ashamed to be quite 
impartial. No wonder then, Sir, if I am greatly pleased 
with so able a justification. Yet I am notsp blincted but 
^ that I can discern solid reasons for admiring your Defence. 
You have placed that Defence on sound and tieip grouiuls ; 
and, though very briefly, have very learnedly stated and 
distinguished the landmarks of our Constitution, and the 
encroachments made on it, by justly ‘referring the principles 
of liberty tQ the Saxon system, and imputing the corrup- 
tions of It to the Norman. This was a great deal too deep 
for thai superficial mountebank Hume to go; for, amPigite- 
bank he was. ^He mounted a freteau in the garb of a phi- 
losophic empiric, but dispensed no drugs but lyhat ho was 
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authorised to vend by a royal patent, and which, were full 
of I'urkish opium. He had studied nothing relative to tlie 
English Constitution before Queen Elizabeth, 'and had sc-^ 
lected some of her most arbitrary acts to countenance those 
of the Stuarts; and even hers, .he misrepresented; for, 
her worst deeds were levelled against the nobility, those of 
th'^\ Stuarts against the people; hers, conseciuently, were 
rather an obligation to the peopli;; for, the most heinous 
part of common despotism is, that it produces a thousand 
despots instead of pne. Muley IVToloch cannot lop off indny 
heads withdiis own hand ; at h ast he takes those jn his way, 
those of hi.s courtiers; but his bashaws and \iceroys spread 
destruction every where. 

The flim.sy, ignorant, blundering, ma?incrin which Hume 
executed the reigns preceding Henry VII. is a proof of how 
little h'C had examined the hi-^tory of onr Constitntion. 

I could say much, much more. Sir, in commeinlaiion of 
yonr work, were I not apprehen.sive of being biassed by the 
^subject. Still, that it would not be from flattery I will prove, 
by taking the liberty of making two objeciioiis, and they 
are only to the last page but one. Perhaps you will think 
that my first objection docs shew that 1 am too much biassed. 

I own, I am sorry to see my father irompan'd to Sylla ; 
the latter was a sanguinary usurper, a monsUM' — ilie former 
the mildest, most forgiving, best-natnred of men, and a 
legal minister. Nor, 1 fear, will, the only light iii v\hich you 
compare them stand the test. Sylla resigned his power 
voluntarily, insolently, j)erhaps timidly, as lie might think 
he had a better chance of dying in his bed if he retreated 
than by continuing to rule by force. My father did not re- 
tire by his own option : he, had lost the majority qf the 
House of Commons. Sylla, you say. Sir, retired uipm- 
peached — it is true, but covered with blood. My father 
w^as not impeached^ in our strict sense of the word, but, tp 
my great joy, he was in effect. A secret committee, a worse 
inquisition than a jury, was named-rr-not to try him, but to 
sift his. life for crimes — and out of such a jury, chosen in 
the dark, and not one of vyliom he might challenge, he had 
^ome determined enemies, niatty opponents, and but two 
he could suppose hjs friends. And what was the conser 
quence } A inajj, charged with every state crime almost fo.r 
S}0 years, was proved to have done — what r paid some writets 
much more than they deserved^ for halving defended him 
against ten thousand and ten thousand libels (some of wfaicU 
had been wTitten by his' inquisitors) ; all which libels were 
confessed to have been bis inquisitors themselves } 
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for, they could not produce a shadow of one of the crimes 
}vith which they had charged him ! I must own, Sir, I think 
that Sy 11a and my*father ought to be set jn opposition rather 
than paralleled. • 

My other objection is still more serious ; 0nd, if I am sor. 
happy as to convince you, I shall hope that you will alter the 
jpuragraph, as it seems to impute something to Sir Robert 
of which he was not only most innocent, but of w^hich, if 
he ^ad been guilty, I should think him extremely so, for he 
would have been very ungrateful. 

you say, “ he had not the conjfort to see that he had es- 
^tabiisbed his^ovvn family by any thing which he received 
from the gratitude of that Hanover family, or from the gra- 
titude pf that country, which hp had saved and served.” 
Good Sir, what docs this sentence seem to imply, but that ' 
either Sir Robert himself, or bis family, thought, or think, 
that the kings George I. and II. or England, were ungrate- 
ful for not rewarding his services? Defend him and us from 
such a charge f He nor we pver had such a thought. Was 
it not rewarding him to make him prime-minister, and main<: 
tain and support liirn against all bis enemies for twenty years 
together ? Did not George 1. make his eldest soii a peer, 
and give to the fi|U:lter and son a valuable patent place in the 
Custom-iious« for three lives ? Did not George II. give my 
elder brother the auditor’s place, and to my other brother 
and me other rich places tor our lives ; for, though in the 
. gift of the First Lord of the Treasury, do Vc not owe them 
to the king, who made him so ? Did not the late king make 
my father an earl, and (Jismiss him with a pension of 4P00l. 
a year for his life } Could he or w'e not think the§e ample 
Vewatds ? What rapacious sordid wretches must he and we 
Jjave been, and be, could we entertain such an idea ! As . 
far have we all been from* thinking him neglected by his 
country. Did not his country see and know those rew'ards.^ 
tfnd could it think those rewards inadequate ? Besides, Sir, 

f jreat as I hold my father’s seiwice^ they were solid and si- 
ent, not ostensible : they were of a kind tp which I hold 
your justification a more* suitable reward than pecuniary re- 
compences. To have lixed the House of Hanover on the 
throne ; to have maintained this country in peace and afflu- 
pnee for 20 years ; with the Other services you record, Sir, 
were oictions, tljc Mat of which must be illustrated by time 
^and reflexion, and whose spendour has been brought for- 
warder than I wish it had, by comparison with a period very 
dissimilar. * ' 

If Sir Robert had not the comfort of leaving his family im 
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jafflucnce, it was not imputable to bis king or his country* 
perhaps I am proud that he did not. He died 40,000l. in 
debt — that was the wealth of a man that had been taxed as 
the plunderer of his country ! Yet, with all my adoration 
of my father, 1 am just enough toom that it was his own 
fault if he died so poor. He had made Houghton much too 
magnificent for Uie moderate estate wliich he left tosupportit ; 
apd he never, I repeat it with truth, never got any money 
but in the South-sea and while he was paymaster, his foncU 
pess for his paternal seat, and his boundless generosity, were 
too expensive for his fortune. I will mention one instance, 
whicl^ will shew how little he was disposed to turn the favour 
pf the Crown to his own profit : he laid out 14,000). of his 
own, money on Richmond new park. 

I can produce other reasons too why Sir Robert’s family 
were not in so comfortable a situation as the world, deluded 
by misrepresentation, mightexpect to see them at Ins death. 
My eldest brother had been a vtjry bad economist during 
his father’s life, and died himself 50,0001. in debt, or more; 
so that, to this day, neither Sir Edward nor I have received 
the 50001. apiece which Sir Robert left ns as our fortunes. 

I do not love to charge the dead ; therefore will only say, 
that Lady Orford, Reckoned' a vast fortune, wdhc.h till she 
died she never proved, wasted vast sums ; nor did my bro- 
ther or father ever receive But 20,0001. which she brought 
at first, and which were spent on the wedding and christen*- 
ing; I mean, including her jewels. 

1 beg yojur pardon, Sir, for this tedious detail, which i$ 
minutely, perhaps too minutely, true; but, when I took 
the liberty of contesting any part of a work which I admire 
so much, I owed it to you and to myself to assign my reasons. 
I trust they will satisfy you ; and, if they do, I iim sure you 
will alter h paragraph against which it is the duty of the 
family to reclaim. Hear as tny father's memoi'y is to my 
^oul, I can nev^subscribe to the position that he was im-* 
rewarded by tbe’House of Hanover. . I have the honour to. 
be. Sir, with great respect and gratitude, your most obliged 
and obedient humble servant. 

Hob. Walpole. 

P. S.' I did nql take the liberty of retaining your Essay, 
$ir ; but should be Tt;ry happy to have a copy of it at your 
leisure. • ' . • . • 
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letters to Sir Robert Walpole, 

LETTER ir. 

Berkeler/^Square, Nov. 1, 1 785. 

You must allow me, Sir, to repeat my thanks for the sfe- 
eoncl copy of your Tract on my father, and for yonr great’ 
condescension in altering the two passages to which I pre- 
sumed to object, and which are now not only more conso- 
nant to exactness, but, I hope, no disparagement to the piece. 
To me they are quite satisfactory ; and it is a comfort to me 
too, tliat wliat I begged to have changed was not any reflec- 
tion i)rcjudicia| Jo his memory, but, in tlie first point, a paral- 
lel not entirely similar in circumstances ; and, in the other, 
a sort of censure on others to which I could not subscribe. 
With all iny veneration for my tather’s memory, I should 
pot remonstrate against ju.st censure on him. Happily, to 
do justice to him, most iniquitous calumnies ought to be 
jremoved, and then there would remain virtues and merits 
enough far to outweigh human errors, from which the best 
wmn, like him, cannot be exempt. Let his enemies, aye, 
and his // ?>«</.?, be compared with him— and then justice 
would be done T 

Your Essay, .Sir,^ w«ll, I hope, some time or other, clear 
th<i. way to his vindication. It points out the true way of exi 
aniining his chai-actur, <and is itselfj as far as it goes, unan- 
swerable. As such, what an obligation must it be to, Sir, 
your most grateful and obedient humble servant, . * 

POR. 'Wai,pole. 

1798, Dec. 


XCiy. Letters from Bishops Hoadly and Butler, and the Duchess 
of Marlborough, to Sir Robert Walpole. 

Mr. Urban, 

T HIJ three letters which accompany this must certainly be 
agreeable treat to your readers. They are from two of 
the most shining ornaments of the Episcopal Bench to r 
P rime -Minister ; and are remarkable fortbe dignified mauf 
ner in which one of them requests a Translation ; and the 
other aocents a vacant See, A fourth, from the famous 
Duchess of Marlborough, in the character of Ranger of 
Windsor Park, is also a -curiosity. Their genuineness is 
||<|uesii:onable ; and prou (nay fjngrave^ if you please, the 
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signatures. To the friend from whom I received them they 
lyere comniunicated tlie late Earl of Orford. 

yours, &c. 

M. Green, 


LETTER I. 


The Bishop of Salisbaiy [Ifoadly] to Sir Robert Walpolew 

Sir, Salisbury^ July 14, 1733, 

I BEd leave to let you know that I had, about ten days ago^ 
a letter from my Ld, Barrington, dated from Berwick ; the 
principal contents of which f must just mention to you, and 
then shall (as I ought) leave it entirely to you to consider 
what is proper on your part. He says that he has met with 
a reception and encouragement beyond his highest expec* 
tations ; that Col.Lyddel is secure; that Ld.Polwarth^s interest 
is in a very hazardous way by the acknowledgment of hU 
pwn friends ; that Gen. Sabine has given up hjs pretensions,' 
and that there is not the least room for a fourth candidate; 
that there are about 20 votes depending* upon the Govern- 
ment, with inclinations to him, but fears insinuated into them 
of losing their bread if they vote for him ; that it would be 
of the greatest service to him to have that difficulty removed, 
and so many votes added to liis interest. He q^uotes you as 
saying, a little while ago, that ** you did not oppose him, 
but was only for the old members and hopes from thence 
that, Gen. Sabine having desisted, ydi may grant him this 
favour. Nay, he goes on to .hope that Col. Lyddel would 
favour him with some of those vot<?s which he unnecessarily 
keeps now as single votes, if he thought that Lord B.’s elec- 
tion would be more acceptable to yoii than Lord Polwarth’s, 
who may get advantage by that conduct in the Colonel. I 
^hall make my letter as long as his if 1 should go on much 
farther. I ^hall only add; that he is so weak as to think that 
I have an interest perjoerful enough to do — I know not what, 
For my own part, 1 could not avoid representing the case 
to you as he has represented it to me ; and cannot think it 
right to beg any thing of you but that you will be as favour- 
fible as you yourself think it reasonable to be. I find he is 
in, and must now go through, and that he has a number of 
good friends there. I forgot to say, that he cites her Ma- 
jesty's saying, that it would be h^i'd to oppose tiim ; which 
J remember sometliing of at the time when the affair of the 
Dissenters was composed at Loiidon by his assistance at last, 
others, But no mprf of this. 
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When I had last th6 hoiionr of seeing you, I forgot to 
Tiiake an apology for iny troubling yon a little while ago witli 
two letters, about the Jewel-office and the Garter affair. 
Yon, wiio hate nothing to do with those matters, might 
wonder at it, if you were not informed that tlie Duke of 
Grafton, who came to me upon that subject, and was going 
into Suilx)lk, told me he caijie directly from you ; and tliat 
J must give an account of whatever T founcl necessary tq 
you 111 his absence. 

I think fit just to say, that Sir Ed. Desbonverie^s interest 
has been carefully and successfully managed in this City 
since the last election, and (as I am informed) is now so 
strong that there is indeed no talk amongst any persons of 
the, old members. 

, I beg pardon for this long interruption ; and am, wdth a 
groat and sincere regard, Sir, your most faithful humbly 
^rvaut* 

B, Sarum. ' 

LETTER IL 
From the same Bishop. 

. Sir, Jug, 8, 1734:' 

Hr.ARiNG from all hands the desperate condition in which 
the Bishop of Winchester is (if not already dead), I flatter 
myself you will not take it amiss that I express to yon, upon 
this occasibri, my entire dependence upon those liind words 
you have often said to me wdou this subject. When I last 
iuuJ the honour to see you aPChelsea, the reception I met 
witii was so exceedingly obliging, and yqur voluntary ex- 
pressions, upon the sxipposition of that vacancy, were so 
nearly and so strong (even assuring me that my success was 
really as certain ss if I were in possession), th^t it would, I 
think, be perfectly stupid as to myself, and highly ungrate- 
ful to you, if I could sit silent in so critical a time, and not 
suffer myself to express to you the seiisc I have of the kind 
professional lilive been favoured with, and my full persua-i 
sjon of the truth and honour of the person who made them. 
Tills is the end of my interrupting you, ^§ir, at this time— r 
not to tqrment so great a friend with imperff nenfe soUcitations. 
%\\t to Vhank .hhn for his haying so generously pteyented ail 
Ifolicitotioi^T^not to plague 1dm with pretentions aiid titfes tq 
favour, slender ih.themseives, and perhaps' magnified only 
hy the fondness of self-love'; but to ac'knowleuge my own 
.happiness iii that better clain^ wtueb his ovyn tutiuth anc^ kiud^ 
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c?t professions have given uie. Sir, it would he the highest 
iiuligiiiLy towards you if I did not, up')irthis occasion, repose 
myself without uneasiness or doubt upon you. Give me 
leii\ e only to add one word — that, as your bringiiig tins uiTair 
to an end, in the manner in whidi you are ustnl to do kind- 
nesses to those you are willing to oblige, is all that renuiins 
for me to wish ; so, when it is dope, I trust that you will not 
be uuthanked by all the world ; and I am sure, formys<d 1 ,^ 

I shall study, through iny life, to shew myself in an uncom- 
mon njanner, and upon all possible occasions, Sir, your 
most faithful and obedient servant, 

Bknj. Sakum. 

A word from you will find me in Grosvenor-strcct after 
Saturday next , 

LETTER nr. 

From Dr. Butler to Sir Robert Walpole, on being nominated 

Bishop of Bristol on the former recommendation of Queen 

Caroline. * 

Sir, Stanhope^ Aug.the2^(h, 1738. 

I RECFivRD yasterday from your own haitd (an honour which 
I ouglit very particularly to, acknowledge) the information 
that tlie King had nominated 'me to the bishoprick of Bristol. 

I most truly think myself very highly obliged to his Majesty, 
as mucli, all things considered, as any subje^ in his doini- 
nions ; for, I know no greater obligation than to find the 
Queen’s condescending goodness and kind intentions to- 
wards me transferred to his Majesty. ,Nor is it possiide i(| 
while 1 live to be without the most grateful sense oi‘ his 
favour to me, whether the effects of it be greater or less ; 
for, this must in some measure depend upon accidents. In- 
deed, the bishopridk of Bristol is not very suitable either to 
the condition of my fortime, or the circumsUnoes of my 
j)refcrinent ; nor, as I should have thought, answerable to 
the rc<jc|nmendation wvtji whicli I was honoured. But 3^011 
will excuse me. Sir, if^I think of this last with greater sen- 
sibility than fhe conduct of affairs will admit of. 

But, without entering farther into nny detail, I desire, 
Sir, ybu W'ill please to let his Majesty know, that I huinbly 
accept of this instance of his favour with the utmost possible 
gratitude. ^ * 



*S3S tetters to Sir Robert tVafpoie. 

I beg leave also, Sir, to return you my humble thanks for 
your good offices upon this and all occasions ; and for your 
velry obljginj^ expressions of regard to, Sir, your most obe- 
ditMit, most faithiul^ atid most humble servant^ 

Jo, Butler. 

By means of my distance from Durham, I had not yours,* 
Sir, till yesterday ; so that this is the first post 1 could an'** 
awer it. 


LETTER IV, 

Sir, Marlborougli-Iwusej Jan. 3, 1734. 

As \ am very unfortunately^ from a lameness which I 
despair of ever getting the better of, prevented from pay- 
ing my duty in person to his Majesty, I must beg leave to 
desire you to lay before him a matter, which, I think, of 
some consequence to his Majesty’s Great Park, at Windsor, 

The keepers of it inform me that, by his Majesty^s direc- 
tions, a great quantity of r,ed deer are already sent thither, 
and many more are every day expected. 1 imagine that his 
Majesty cannot be fully apprized of the detriment this will 
be to the Park in general, where there was at least a hun- 
dred red deer from Old Windsor wood before this augment- 
ation. For, though the Park is large, yet the great quantity 
of woods and roads take up a great part of it, and the great- 
est part of the land is extremely bad ; so that, of course, the 
fallow deer must suffer; many of them will be starved and 
die; and scarce any will remain fit to be served in pursuance i 
of his Majesty’s warrants. 

I remember the old Marquis of Wharton made a present 
to the Duke of Marlborough of all his red deer, which was 
to prevent the mischief they did in his lordship’s own park. 
•And when the Duke of Marlborough found they did so much 
mischief at Blenheim, he presented them to the late king, 
to put into his majesty’s forests. 

There are a great many red deer in Windsor forest ; and 
I have been told, that Baptist Nunn takes care of them at 
Svvinley rails, where, I suppose, there are few or no fallow 
deer to be prejudiced by the red deer. " ’ 

The hay, necessary to fodder the deer in Windsor Park 
in the wiiuer, is made from certain meadows inclosed with 
a fence, but not strong' or high enough to keep out the red 
deer, which will easily leap over, and totally destroy the 
grass that should be preserved for hay for the fallow dee|% 
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1 bcilieve I need not infotm you, Sir, that I cjnt nothing 
by being Ranger of* that Park but a very pretty phu c to livii 
in, which I have made so with a great sum of money of my 
own. I do indeed sometimes keep a few for my own 
table; not so many cows for milk as some of the under- 
keepers have ; some horses that do the business of the Park; 
and some few have a running for past services, not to knock 
them on the head because they can* do no more. But I need 
not say more upon this head, being persuaded that you do^ 
me the justice to believe that I despise any pitiful advan- 
tages that many have made who have been rangers of parks. 
And, if I were to lay before his Majesty my bills of the 
annual expence T am obliged to on account of .this Park, I 
am persuaded he would be convinced of the trutli of what 
1 have said. * 

Besides this, you will he pleased t^o remember, that near 
three years allowance for this Park, in his late Majesty’s 
reign, are still due to me, and likewise the expence I was 
at for repairs in the Park, which of yourself you told Mr. 
Withers it was reasonable I should be paid. And he told 
me you directed him to pay me, though to this hour I never 
had it. These accidents, the taxes, and fees belonging to 
the allowance, make it not desirable but for the reasons 
given. 

I am far from urging this with any view to my own inte- 
rest: the only motive that engages me to lay tliis before his 
Majesty -is to do my duty; and that I may be sure of not 
being reproached, when the consequences are seen, for not 
having represented these matters in time. 

It is this that has laid me under a necessity of being trqiw 
blesome to you in this particular ; and of assuring you that 
1 am. Sir, your very humble servant, 

S. Mahlbouough. 

1799, f'ch. 


,XCV. Letter from the Rev. Dr. Stephen Hales to Natlianiel Booth^ 
Esq. afterwards Lord JDeUmer. 

Dear Sir, Teddington^ Ftb, 12. 1741. 

I WAS not without hopc;s, that the firsj: account I saw of 
my niece’s* death in the newspapers might be groundless, as 


♦ Mri, V«re TyiidaU^ sisUrto Mr, BoojLh. 
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many are there ; but when I saw in yesterday’s paper her 
good character described, I conclude it is but too true. 

I little thought her so near her end when I saw her last^ 
though her loi\|^ an (i prevailing indispositions gave but little 
hopes of a long life ; but, whatever natural causes appear to 
us to be the occasioh of our friend’s death, our departure 
hence certainly depends entirely on the will of the great 
Author of life, who gives us a longer or a shorter life, as he 
sees best for us ; and, though it be very grievous and shock-^ 
ing to nature to part with our dearest friends, yet, when the 
natural debt of grief is paid, the most solid arguments of 
comfort are very obvious to us ; to wit, that our separation 
is but for a very short time ; and that our Religion furnishes us 
with solid grounds of hope, that we shall soon meet again 
in those blessed mansions, which our gracious and merciful 
Saviour assures us he is gone to prepare for those that truly 
love and fear him. 

As nothing more endears our own country to us than the 
enjoyment of our friends and dearest relations, so nothing 
more strpn^fl}’ and naturally takes off our love to this world, 
and makes us seem as strangers here, than the loss and de- 
jiarture of our friends : a happy effect, most graciously in- 
tended" by Providence, thereby to take our affections off 
from present things, and in earnest to prepare ourselves for 
a better and an everlasting state of happiness. 

I am, Sir, with much esteem. 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

Stephen Hales. 


1799, Jvlxf. 
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. t. Account of the premature genius and learning of Ba1rre(ief« 

John PHILIP barretter, was bom at SchwabaUh, Jan< 

19 , 1720 - 21 . Hisfatber wasa C^vinistJMinisterofthat place, 
who took upon himself the care of his education. What arts 
of instruction he used, or by what method he regulated the 
studies ofhis son, we are notable to inform the public, but 
take this opportunity of intreating those who have received 
more complete intelligence, not to deny mankind so great a 
benefit as the improvement of education. If Mr. Le Fevre 
thought the method, in which he taught his children, wcr« 
thy to be communicated to the learned world, how justly 
may Mr. Barretier claim the universal attention of mankind 
to a scheme of education, that has produced such a stupen- 
dous progress! . The authors, who have endeavoured to 
teach certain and unfailing rulea for obtaining a long life, 
however they have failed in their attempts, are universally 
confessed to have, at least, the merit of a great and noble 
desim, and to have deserved gratitude and honour. How - 
much more then is due to Mr. Barretier, who b^s succeeded 
In what they have only attempted ? For to prolong life, and 
improve it, are nearly the same. If to have ail that riches 
can purchase is to be rich, if to do all that can be done in a ' 
long time, is to live long^ be is equally a benefactor to man- 
hind, who teache^^ ^hem to protract the duration, orshurten 
the business of ittb. - ' 

/you kt. E 
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That there are few things more worthy our curiosity than 
this method, by vvliich the father assisted the genius of the 
son, every man will be convinced, that considers the early pro- 
ficiency at which' it enabled him to arrive ; such a proficiency 
as no t,ne has yet reached at the same age, and to which it 
is therefore probable that every advantageous circumstance 
q^nc’irred., 

At the age of nine years, he not only was master of five 
largu iges, an attainment in itself almost incredible, but un- 
dei'stood, says his father, the holy writers, better in their 
origin A tongues, than in his own. If he means by this as- 
set lion, that he knew the sense of many passages in the ori- 
ginal, which were obsxure in the translation, the account, 
however wonderful, imiy be admitted ; but if he intends to 
tell his correspondent, that his son was better acquainted 
wiih tiie two languages of the Bible, than with his own, he 
must be allowed yo speak hyperbolically, or to admit that 
his son had somewhat neglected the study of his native lan- 
guage ; or we niust own, that the fondness of a parent has 
transported him into some natural exaggerations. 

Part ot this letter 1 am tempted to suppress, being un- 
willing to demand the belief of others to that which appears 
incredible to, myself; but as my incredulity may, perhaps, 
he the product rather of prejudice than reason, as envy may 
beget a disinclination to admit so immense a superiority, and 
as an account is not to be immediately censured as'false, 
merely because it is wonderful; 1 shall proceed to give the 
rest of his father’s relation, from his letter of the 3cf of March, 
1729-30. He speaks, continues he, German, Latin, and 
French equally well. He can,' by laying before him a trans- 
liition, read any of the books of the Oid or New Testament 
in its original language, without hesjt^tion or 'perplexity. — 
He is no stranger to biblical criticism or philosophy, nor un- 
acquahited with ancient or ^moder^n geography, and is qua- 
lified to support a conversation with learned men, who fre- 
quently visit and correspond with him^ 

In his eleventh y ear, he not only published a learned let- 
ter in Latin, biit translated the Travels of Rabbi Benjamin 
from the Hobrrnv into French, which he illustrated with notes, 
and accompanied with Dissertations ; a vyork in whijch his 
father, he him^olf.dcclares, could give him little assist- 
auce, as he did 'not understand the Rabbinical dialect. 

The reason for which his father engaged him iivthis work, 
was only to prevail upon him to write a fairer hand than he 
had bitfiertb accustomed himself tq do, by giving him hopes, 
.that if he should translate some iitt|g author, and offer a fair 
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copy of his version to some Bookseller, he tnight iii return 
for It, have other books which he wanted and could not af- 
ford to purchase. 

Incited by this expectation, he fixed upon the Travels of 
Rtibbi Benjamin, as most proper for his purpose,* being a 
book neither bulky nor common, ' and in one n)onth com- 
pleted his translation, applying only one or two hours a daj^ 
to that particular task. In another month, he drew up the 
principal notes ; and in the third, wrote some Dissertations 
upon particular passages which seemed to require a larger 
examination. 

Thesenotes contain so many curious remafksarid inquiries, 
out of the common road of learning, and afford so^many in- 
stances of penetration, judgment, and accuracy, that the 
reader finds in cVery page some reason to persuade him, 
that they cannot possibly be the work of a child, but of a 
man long accustomed to these studies, enlightened by re- 
flection, and dexterous, b)* long practice in the use of books. 
Yet, that it is the performance of a boy thus young, is 
not only proved by the tekimony of his father, but by the 
concurrent evidence of M. Le Maitre, his associate in the 
cliurch of Schwabach, who not only asserts his claim to this 
work, but affirms that he heard him at six years of age, ex- 
plain the Hebrew text as if it had been his native language ; 
so that the fact is not to be doubted without a degree of in- 
credulity, which it will not be very easy to defend. 

This copy was, however, far from being written with the 
neatness which his father desired, nor did the Booksellers, 
to whom it was offered, make proposals very agreeable to ' 
the expectation of the young translator; but after having 
examined the performance in their manner, and determined 
to print it upon conditions not very advantageous, Veturued 
it to be transcribed; that the printers migiit not be, embarras- 
sed with a copy so difl^cult to read. 

Barretier was now' advanced to the latter end of his twelfth 
year, and had made great advances in bis studies, notwith- 
standing an obstinate tumour in his left hand, which gave 
him great pain, land obliged him to a tedious and trouble- 
some method of cure ; and reading over his performance, 
was so far firpm contenting Eimself with barely transcribing 
it, that he altered the greatest part of the notes, new-po- 
delled the Dissertations, and augmented the hook to twice 
itsTormer hulk. 

I The few touches which his father bestowed upon his revi- 
sal of the book, though they are minutely set down by him 
in the Preface, are so inconsiderable that it is hot necessary 

R % 
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to mention them, and it may be much more agreeable as 
well as useful to exhibit the short account Which he there - 
gives of the method by which he enabled his son to shew so 
early, how easy an attainment is the knowledge bf the lan- 
guages, a knowledge which some men spenci their lives in 
cultivating, to the neglect of 4nore valuable studiesy and 
which they seem to regard as the highest perfection of hu- 
man nature. 

What applauses are due to an old age, wasted in a scru- 
pulous attention to particular accents and etymologies, may 
appear, says his father, by seeing how little time is required 
to ar/ive at such eminence in these studies as many even 
of these venerable Doctors have not attained, for want of 
rational methods and regular application. 

This censure is doubtless just, upon those who spend too 
much of their lives upon useless niceties, or who appear to 
labour without making any progress; but as the knowledge 
of languages is necessary, and a minute accuracy sometimes 
requisite, they are by no mean^to be blamed, who, in com- * 
pliance with the particular bent of their own minds, make 
the difficulties of dead languages their chief study, and 
arrive at excellence proportionate to their application, since 
it was to the labour of such men that his son was s indebted 
for his own learning. » » 

The first languages which Barretter Jeamed were the. 
French, German, and Latin, which he was taught not in the 
common way by a multitude of definitions, rules, and ex-, 
ceptions, which fatigue the attention and burthen the me- 
^ niory without any use proportionate to the time which they 
require, and the disgust which they create. The method 
by which he was instructed was easy and expeditious, and 
therefore pleasing. He learned them all in the same man- 
ner and almost at the same time, by ^conversing in them in- 
‘ differently with his father. ^ 

The other languages of which he was master, he leamedi 
by a method yet more uncommon. The only bbok which 
he made use of was the Bible, which his father laid before 
him in the language that he then proposed to learn, accom- 
panied with a translation, being taught by degrees the in- 
flections of nouns and verbs. This method, says bis father, 
Qia^e the Latin more fismiliar to him in hU fourth year, than 
"any other language. 

.When be w^ near the end of his sixth year, he entered 
upon the study of the Old Testament in itsorlginal language, 
beginning witn the book of (^nesis, to which his father con- 
fined him for six months, afteirwhich he read cursorily over the 
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rest of the historical books, in which he found very little dif* 
ficulty, and then applied himself to the study of the poetical 
writers, and the prophets, which he read over so often, 
with so close an attention, and so l>appy aniemoryj that he 
could not only translate them without a moment's hesitation 
into Latin or French, but turn, with the same facility, the 
translations into the original language, in his lOth year. 

. Growing- at length weary or being confmed to a hook 
which he could almost entirely repeat, he deviated by 
stealth into other studies,^ and as his translation of Benjamin, 
is a sufficient evidence, he read a multitude of writers of 
various kinds. In bis 12th year he applied more particularly 
to the study of the Fathers, and Councils of the six first cen- 
turies, and began to make a regular coliectio^of their canons, 
lie read every author in the original, having discovered so 
much negligence or ignorance in most translations, that he 
paid no regard to their authority. 

Thus he continued his studies, neither drawn aside by 
'{pleasures nor discouraged by difficulties. The greatest oh-* 
Stacie to his improvement was want of books, with which 
' l)is narrow fortune could not liberally supply him ; so that 
he was obliged to borrow the greatest pait of those which 
his studies required, and to return them when he bad read 
them, without being able to consult them occasionally, or 
to recur to them whenliis memory should fail him. 

It is observable, that neither bis diligence, unintermitted 
as it Was*, nor his want of books, a want of which he was in 
the highest degree sensible, ever produced in him that 
asperity, which a recluse life, without any circurn* 
stance of disquiet, frequently creates. He was always gay, 
lively, and facetious, a jtemper which contributed mu"ch to 
recommend his learning, and which some students, much 
superior in age, would consult their ease, their reputation, 
and their interest, by copying from him. 

In the year 1735 he published /^ Anti-Arteinonius, Sive 
Initium JEvangelii S.' Joannis, adversus Artcinonium vindi* 
catum,’’ and attained such a degree of reputation, that not 
only^ tjie public,. but princcs,^ who are commonly the last by 
whom merit is distinguished, began to interest themselves in 
his success ; for the same year me King of Prussia w1k> had 
heard of his early advances in literature on account of a 
scheme for discovering the longitude, which had heen sent to 
the Royal Society of Berlin, and which was transmitted af- 
. terwards by him to Paris and London, engaged to take care 
of his fortune, having received further proora of his al^tiea 
at his own court, 

ft 3 
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Mr, Barretier being promoted to the cure of the church of , 
Stettin, was obliged to travel with his son thither from 
Schwabach, through Leipsic and Berlin, a journey very 
agreeable to his son, as it would furnish him with new oppor- 
tunities of improving his knowledge, and extending his ac- 
quaintance among men of letters. For this purpose they staid 
some time at Leipsic, and then travelled to Hall, where 
young Barretier so distinguished himself in his conversation . 
with the Professors of the University, that they offered him 
his degree of Doctor in Philosophy, a dignity correspondent 
to that of Master of Arts among us. Barretier drew up that 
night some positions in Philosophy and the ftlathematics, 
which he sent inimediately * to the press and defended the 
next day in a Crowded auditory, with so much wit, spirit, 
presence of thought, and strength of reason, that the whole 
University was delighted and amazed ; he was then admitted 
to his degree, and attended by the whole concourse to his 
lodgings, with compliments and acclamations. 

* His Tlieses or Philosophical Positions which he printed in 
CQmpiiahce with the practice of that University, ran through 
several editions in a few weeks, and no testimony of regard 
was wanting that could contribute to animate him in his 
progress. 

when they arrived at Berlin, the King ordered him to be 
brought into his presence, and was 'so much pleased with 
. his conversation, that he sent for him almost every day, du- 
ring his stay at Berlin; and diverted himself with engaging 
him in conversations upon a muhitude of subjects, and in 
disputes with learned, men, bn all* which occasions he acquit- 
ted himself so happily, that the King foraged the highest 
ideas of his capacity and future eminence. And thinking 
perhaps w ith reason/ that active life was the noblest sphere 
pf a great genius, he recommended to him the suidy of mo- 
dern History, the customs of nations, and those "parts of 
learning, that are of use in public transactions and civil em- 
ployments', declaring that such abilities, properly cultivated, 
might exalt him, in ten years, to be the greatest minister of 
state in Europe. Barretier, whether we attribute it to his 
moderation or? inexperience, was not dazziled by the pros- 
pect of such high promotion, but answered, that he was too 
much pleased with science and quiet, to leave them for such 
inextricable studies, or such harrassing fatigues. A resolu- 
tion so nnpleasirig to the King, that his father attributes to 
it, the delay of those, favours \^ich they bad hopes of receiv- 
ing, the Kin^ having, as he observes, d^ermined to employ 
in tlie ministry. , / 
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It is not impossible that paternal affection might suggest 
to Mr. Barretier, some false conceptions of the King’s de- 
signs; for he infers from the introduction of his son to the 
young princes, and the caresses which he received fro^^ 
them, that the King intended him for their prect‘ptor, a 
scheme, says he, which some other resolution happily de- 
stroyed. ' • ' 

Whatever was originally intended, and by whatever means 
these intentions were frustrated, Barretier, after having l)eeu 
treated with the highest i'<?gartl, by the whole Royal Family, 
was dismissed with a present of 200 crowns, and his father, 
instead of being fixed at Stettin, was made pastor of the 
French church at Hall; a place more commodious for tho 
study to which they retired ; Barretier being first ncimiited 
into the Royal Society at Berlin, and recomiiiLMuled by the 
King to the University at Hall. 

At Hall he continued- his studies with his usual application 
and success, and either by bis own ceflections or the persua- 
sions of bis father, was prevailed upon ‘to give up his own 
inclinations to those of the King, and direct his inquiries to 
those subjects that had been recommended by him. 

He continued to add new acquisitions to his learning and 
to increase his reputation by new .perrormances, till in the 
beginning of his 19tli year, liis health began to declin e, and 
his indisposition, which being not abniimg or violent, was 
perhaps not at first sufficiently regarded, increased by slow 
degrees ibrl 8 months,during which he spent whole days among 
his books, and neither neglected his studies nor lo^r bis 
gayety till his distemper, ten days before his death, deprived 
him of the use of his limbs; he then prepared himself for 
his end, without fear or emotion, and on the 5th of October, 
1740, resigned his soul into the hands of his ISaviour, with 
confidence and tranquillity. 

1740, IJec. 

1741, Feb. 


II. Methdd of staining Marble. 

Mr. Urban, 

TH-ERE having been very great admiration expressed by 
many, who have seen mother of;pearl, Egyptian and other 
stones, stained with landscapes, figures, and even portraits^ 
so as to appear to be in the substance of the stone, very 
. R 4 
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neatly executed by a German; I was pleased in finding an 
did receipt, containing the secret by which this work is or 
probably may be effected ; I send it you, not doubting but 
It will be agreeable to yoiir ingenious readers, and that 
your publishing it may occasion the improvement or revival 
of the art, if ^st to the English. 

Method for preparing a liquor that will sink into and pene^ 
tratc nmrhle; so that a picture drawn on its surface^ will 
appear also in its inmost parts» 

Take of aqua-fortis, and aqua-regia, two ouncea of each; 
of sal-ammoniac, onei>unce, of the best spirit of wine, two 
drachmtf^ as mitch gold as may be had for foqr shilli and 
six-pence ; of pure silver, two drachms. These materials be- 
ing provided let the silver, when calcined, be put into a 
vial; and having poured upon it the two ounces of aqua- 
fot^, let it evaporate, and you will have a water, yielding 
JUi^ablue, and afterwards a black colour; likewise, put 
the gold, when calcined, into a vial, and having poured the 
aqua-regia on it, set it by to evaporate; then pour the spi-» 
rit of wine upon the sal-ammoniac, leaving itAlso to evap- 
. orate; and you will have a golden coloured water, which 
^ will afford divers colours, . And after this manner you may 
extract many tinctures of colours out of other metals: 
this done, you may, by means of these two waters, paint 
what picture you please upon white marble of the softer 
kind, renewing the figure every day for some time with^ 
some fresh superadded' liquor; and^you will find tW«the 
picture has penetrated the whole solidity of the stone, so 
that cutting it into as many parts as you will, it will always 
represent to you the same figure on both sides. 

Mr. Bird, a stone-cutter in Oxford, practised this art be^ 
fore the year 1660^ several pieces of marble so stained by 
him are to be seen in Oxford? several others beinj^ shbwn to 
King Charles II. soon after the Restoration, they^ were 
broken in hiis presence, anil found to cQrresppnd through 
the whole substance. 

Yours, {cc, 

mi^Supph IB, 
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III. An Invention in Architecture, communicated by a peiaon of 
.distinction in Switzerland to an Italian Mwh^n t, 

A GENTLEMAN of small fortune, but well skilled archU * 
tecture, having drawn a plan of an intended building, which 
was to be for the most part of stone, shewed it to ^e most 
experienced workinen, in order to obuin a true notion of 
the expence. Their answer carried the cost much higher - 
than he could either^expect or afford; and, upon bis in- 
quiring particularly into the, grounds of this expence, he 
was told that it arose from the ornaments he had designed, 
and the wages that must be paid to the stone-cutters. 

This wa? a high mortification to our n.an of taste; he was 
unwilling to desert, his plan, which bad cost him so much 
trouble ; and at l;ist, after much jhinking, a notion came 
into bU head, that it might not be impossible to perform 
the moulding on the cornices and entablemems with 
planes. He tried the ex|)eriment with his ov,n hands, and 
succeeded in hard and well seasoned stones, as well as liiose 
tliat were green and come fresh from the quarry. Upon 
this, he applied himself to a joiner, shewed him what he 
would have done, and how it might be done ; and the man, 
after a little trial, offered to do as much-for six liyres, as in 
the ordmaiy method would Jiave cost twenty crowns. But 
upon a* view of the invention, the mason he intended to 
emplhy tool? the task off his bands, and, by the help of a - 
wooden press, of a very simple and easy construction, af- 
ter preparing the stonep, by taking oft their loose upper 
coat with a cbisel, and placing them upright close together, 
he executed his business so eftiectually, ihat tii£ very -ftrst 
day he did as much as fifteen.of his men could have ’done, 
and passed bis plane over all the stones in the line, whereaa 
in l^e common way they must Jjave been done singly, by 
whfeb means the work was much more true, though* per- 
' formed only with the joiner’s old tools. This astonished 
even the person who performed jt, but at the same time it 
encouraged him to think of adding to the invention, and in 
a short time he carried it much further than the author 
e^rpected. 

In order, to this, ‘ho contrived anew sort of planes, in 
yrhich the wood and iron^ere so disposed, that he was able 
to execute a cornice, or entab|en.ent, in which .were three; 
or five niouidipga of diffinrent forma and sizes, at one 
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operation, an J bythese means performed vvitlihis own, hands 
as much, in the same space of time, as could have been 
done, ni the common method, by forty hands. The result 
of ail this was, that the building being finished, upwards of 
fifty parts in sixty were taken od in tae expence. The only 
ditHcu% that was met with, at least worthy, mentioning, 
arose from dints being found in tne stones, which they vvew 
obliged to remove ; but this, it, seems, was no new incon- 
venieiicy, but is experienced also in the common way, and 
when the work is done wich a chisel; neither is it impossi- 
ble, when this now invention shall be farther improved, that 
even this single tlifficulty may be got over. 

• * 

[We are apt to think highly of foreign inventions ; and ac- 
cordingly this *of stone-planes is cried up. But ihe like 
was done some years ago in England. Mr. Sowerby, a 
gentleman near Penrith in Cumberland, had a table made 
of slate, (which is much harder than free-stone) with 
9 iou!dings on the sides, regularly performed by a joiner 
with his pianes.j 

1748, Jan. 


IV. Wonderful Memory of William Lyon. 

'i 


William LYON, a-styolling player, who perforrried at 
the theatre in Edinburgh, and who was excellent in the 
part of Gibby, the Highlander, gave a surprising instance 
of memory. One evening over his bottle, he wagered 
^ a crown bowl of punch, a liquor of which he was very fond, 
that next morning at the rehearsal he would repeat a 
l>aily Advertiser ram beginning to end. At the rehearsal 
his opponent reminded him of his wager, imagining, a$ he 
was drunk the night before, that he must certainly Have 
forgot It, and rallied him on bis ridiculous bragging of his 
memory. Lyon pulled out the paper, desired him to look 
at It and be judge hims.elf whether he did ojr did not win his 
wager. Notwithstanding the want of connection between the; 
paragraphs, the variety of advertisements, and the general 
chaos wluc;h the. composition of any newspaper, he 

repeated it from beginning to 'end,' without the least 
hesitation or mistake*" 1 know ibis to be true, and beli^ 
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the parallel cannot be produced in any age or nation. Lyon 
died about four years ago at Edinburgh, where be bad 
played with great success. 

. [We heard of this performance many* years since, 
when the Daily Advertiser, though larger than other papers, 
was not so large and erbwded as it has been of late. It is 
iaid, that the late Mr. Heidegger could name all the signs 
from the Exchange to St. James’s, on one side tlie street, 
after once walking to observe them.] 

1752, Sept. 


V. Method of increasing the Solidity, Strength, and Duration of 

Timber. » 

A new Method of increasing the Solidity^ Strength^ and Dw- 
ration of Timber, By M. de Buffon^ of the lioyal Acadeniy 
^'Sciences at Baris. 

To answer these purposes nothing more is necessary than 
to bark the tree from top to bottom, in the sap season, and 
to suffer it to become quite dry before it is felled, which 
may be done at a trifling expence. Vitruvius and Mr, 
Evelyn have indeed just mentioned this method, but I IxN 
Jieve nobody before me has thoroughly considered it. 

Ill the beginning of May I caused four oaks of about 30 or 
40 feet high, and* about 5 or 6 feet in girt, to be barked 
standing; all of them were in full vigour, high in sap, and 
about 70 years old. I ordered the bark to be stripped- ofF 
from the top of the body to the foot: this is an |^asy opera- 
tion, for ill the sup season the bark parts without any diffi- 
culty from the body. These oaks were of the kind, common 
enough in forests, which bears the large acorns. When 
they were quite stripped of their bark, i caused four other 
oaks of the same kind, which’ grew in the' same”* soil, and as 
like them as possible, tq be felled. My intent was to have 
barked six, and to have felled as many on the same day; 
but this could hot be accomplished before the next day : of 
these^six barked oaks, two happened to be considerably less 
in sap, ^ than the other four. I caused the six felled trees to 
be brouglit and laid under a shed, there to dry in'their bark 
till I should have occasion to compare them with thosO which 
had been barked I fancied that this operation must affect 
them in s(d extraordinary manner, and produce considerable 
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alteration in them. I visited mv barked trees ^ very care- 
fully during two months, but coula perceive no great change. 
On the 1 0th of July, however, one of them v^ich was the 
least in sap, at the same time it was barked, discovered the 
first symptoms of a disorder, likely to prove its destruction in a 
short time. Its leaves began to turn yellow on the south 
side, and soon after became quite so, and dropped off dry, 
so that on the 2^th of August ther3 was not one left. I bad 
it cut down the 30th of the same month, being myself upon 
the spot. It was become so hard, tha^ a wedge could scarce 
enter it, and so brittle that a slight stroke of the beetle was 
sniHcient to shatter it. The blea^ apj^eared harder than the 
heart of the wood, which was still moist and full of juice. 

The tree which, next to this, was the most defective in 
sap at the time of barking^ soon followed it ; the leaves be- 
gan to lose their verdure on* the 13th of July, and lost it 
entirely before the 10th of September. As i suspected 
that the first had been felled too early, and that the moist- 
ure I perceived within, shewed still some remains of life, I 
ordered it to stand, to see if it would produce any leaves 
the next spring. 

My other four oaks held out vigorously; they dropped 
their leaves but a few days before tlie usual season ; anu one 
of them, whose head was but small, parted not with them 
before the natural |ime of falling; but I observed that the 
leaves, and even some of the shoots of all the four, were 
grown dry on the south side many days before. 

The spring following, all these trees were beforehand with 
the rest, and were covered with verdure eight or ten days 
before the time. I took notice that the growth of the leaves 
was quick, but soon stinted for want of sufficient nourish- 
ment, however they kept alive; but the tree which was the 
first barked the foregoing year, underwent the full effect of 
the suite of inanition and dryness, to which it was reduced ; 
its leaves faded apace, and fell in the heats of July. I had 
it cut downi^tbe 30th of August, just a year after that which 
bad preceded it, f judged that it would prove as bard at 
least in the^blea as the other, and much harder in the heart, 
which now had hardly any moisture left I had it placed 
under a shed, whe^e the other already was, wi^i tfie six 
trees iit th^ir bark, with which I designed to coiupMe them. 


By th« word Bl^a here uitderstood the white coiter i^art of th^ wood 
which lies between the bark shd the heart; the (lOiideii timbee ■Mspcbents aad 
call it Mm ^ 
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Three of the folir remaining trees parted with their leaves 
the beginning* of September, but that which had the small 
head retained them a good deal longer, and was not quite 
bare before the 22d of that month, i reserved it, together 
with that of the pther four, which seemed the least sickly, 
for the year ensuing, and I ordered the two weakest to be 
felled ill October. 1 left one of these trees exposed to the 
air and the injuries of the weather, and the others were 
placed under the shed; they proved very hard "to the wedge, 
and the heart of the wood was very near dry. 

In the ensuing spring, the two most vigorous of rny re- 
served trees did still manifest some symptoms of life; the 
buds swelled, but the leaves did not unfold. The other 
seemed quite dead; and indeed having caused itto he felled 
in May, Ifound it had n^radical moisture left, and it proved 
very hard both without and within. I had the last felledi some , 
time after, and both of (hem were placed under the shed, 
there to lie with the others for a new kind of trial. 

The better to compare the wood of the barked trees w’ith 
that of ordinary wood, I took cafe to lay up all the six un- 
barked oaks together, with a barked one of the same size ; 
for experience had already taught me, that the wood in a 
tree of a large size, was heavier and stronger than that in a 
tree of a less size, though of , the same age. i caused alL 
my tre^s to be sawed into pieces of 14 feet long ; I marked 
centres on them at each end* and drew squaiN^s of inches 
on all qf them, and had the four faces sawed away, ‘ so that 
each of them became a beam of 14 feet long, and exactly 6 
inches square.^ I bad them' reduced truly to thqsc dimen- 
‘ sions throughout theif Whole length, by carefully planing 
them. I caused four of each sort to be broken, to find their 
strength, and to be well assured, as 1 soon was, of the difter- 
ence of each. 

The beam made of jhe body of the tree, which died the 
first after the barking, weighed 242 pounds; it proved thO 
weakest of all of them, aha bfo^e under 7240 pounds. 

That of the tree in its baric, which I compared w^ith it,' 
' weighed 24.3 pounds: it broke under 7320 pounds; 

l%e beam of tfie second barked tree weighed 249 poimds; 
it bent more thiin the former^ and broke under the weight of 
8362 pounds.^ 

That of the tree in its bark which I compared with it, 
weighed 236 pounds; it broke under 7385 pounds. 

llie beam of .the barked tree exposed to the injury of tlie 
weather, weighed *258 pounds; it bent still more than the 
,seeond> , and b|oke ^926 
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That of the tree in bark which I comparM with it, weighed^ 
258 pounds, and broke under 7420 pounds. 

Lastly, the beam of the tree with the small head, which I 
had always thought the best, weighed 263 pounds, and broke . 
with no less than s*046 pounds. 

The tree which I compared it with, weighed 238 pounds, 
and broke under 7500 pounds. 

The two other barked trees proved defective in the inside, 
where there were some knots, so that I would not break 
them : but the tria-s above-mentioned suihciently prove, that 
timber barked and, dried standing, is, always heavier and 
considerably stronger than timber kept in its bark. , What I 
^ am going further to relate will put this' matter quite out of 
doubt. 

Of the top of the body of the treg, which was barked and 
exposed to the weather, I caused to be made a beam 6 feet 
long and 5 inches squire; on one oF jts sides was discovered 
a small shake, which was not above jialf an inch deep, and 
on the opposite side a small stain about an inch broad, of 
wood tliat was browner than the rest. As these defects 
seemed not very tconsidcrable^ I ordered it to be weighed 
and charged ; its weight was 75 poqnds; and in One hour and , 
five minutes, being loaded with 8500 pounds, it gave a 
violent crack; I imagined it would break in a little time after 
the crack, which I had found hitherto was the case, but 
having waited '^patiently thred* bouts, and finding that it 
vneithir gave way nor bent, I continued to increase the 
charge, and in about an hour more it broke, having kept 
cracking a quarter of an hour under a weight «)f 12,745 
pounds. 1 should not have related this trial so particularly, 
only to shew, that but for its little defects on two of its 
sides, this beam would have sustained still more yveigbt. 

A beamjust like this, formed out of the' bottom of the 
body of one of the 10. unbarked ll*ees, vveighed but 72 
pounds; was very sound without any defects ; it was charged 
one hour and thirty-eight minutes, when it cracked very 
gently, and continued cracking once in about a quarter pf 
an hour, for about 3 hours, au^ then brokcj, under a charge 
of 1 1 89* pounds. 

This experiment is much in favour of barked timber; for 
it shevvs that the wood of the tipper part of the body of a 
bai;kcd tree, even with some defects, is heavier and stronger 
than the wood of the lower part of the body of an unbm*ked 
tivc, without any defect. i 

1754, Feb. ' . : 

. : — ' — ^ 

in the original ^ but I ima|me the weight tbould he 11,089. 
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VI. Method of preserving Books from the Depredations of Worms 

and Insects. 


There is a very small insect that in the month of Angust 
lays its eggs'Sn books, and especially in those leaves near * 
the cover. From tnese eggs proceed a sojt of mites, very* 
like those bred in cheese, which change their state and be- 
come beetles, and when the time of transformation ap- 
proaches?, they endeavour to get air. and eat tlieir way 
through till they have gained the. extremity of the hook. ^ 

To give these mites a disrelish for books, the paste which 
the binders make use of, and which is supposed chiefly to 
attract them, has often been mingled with bitter substances, 
as wormwood, coloquintida, &c, without any success. Mi- 
neral salts, to which ^1 insects have an aversion, afford the 
only remedy. The salt called arcanum duplieatum, allutn 
and vitriol, are proper for this purpose. By mingling 
therefore a sin.all quantity of any of these mineral salts in 
the. paste, books will be effectiially preseryed from the at- 
tacks of ail sorts of worms and insects. 

M. Predigcr, in hte Instructions to Bookbinders, printed 
at Leipsic, in the German language, in 1741, says, that if 
binders were to make their paste of .starch instead of flour, 
worms would not tbuch the books. He also directs pulver- 
ised allum mixed with a little fine pepper, to be strewed 
between'the book and the cover, and also upon the shelves ' 
of the library; and for the more effectual preservation of the 
books in libraries, he advises rubbing the books well, in the 
months of March, July, and September, with a woollen 
cloth dipped in powdered allum. And it were to be wished 
that for the future ail bookbinders would make their paste 
in the manner recommended, but 1 would not advise depend-, 
ing upon starch without any admixture of mineral salts, 

[It is remarkable, that w^ms seldom attack bool(s printed 
on English made paper.] 

1754, ftfi. 


VII. The Uncertainty of Human Testimony. % 

JAQ,UES PU MOULIN, a French refugee, having, brought 
oj^er hi^ family and a small sum of money, employed it in 
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purchasing lots of goods that had been condemned at the 
Ciistotn-house^ which he again disposed of by retail; as 
these' goods were such as, having an high duty were fre-r 
quently smuggled, those who dealt in this way were ga|i0<^ 
rall^ suspected 6f increasing their stock by illicit nieahs^, v 
and sinuggliiig^ pr purchasing smuggled goocls^ under colpur 
of dealing only in goods that had been legally seized by the 
king^s officers, and taken from smugglers. This trade, 
however, did not, in the general estimation, impeach his * 
honesty,. though it gave no sanction to bis character, but he 
Was ottcn detected in uttering false gold; he came fi^e* 
quently to persons of whom he had received money, with 
seveValof these pieces of counterfeit doin, and pretended n 
that they were among the pieces which had been paid him ; 
this was generally denied with great eagerness, but, if par- 
ticulad i^irdnmstances did not confirm the contrary he was 
' always* peremptory and obstinate in his charge. This soo^ 
brought him into disrepute, and he gradual^ lost , no( only 
His business but his credit. It happened that having sold a 
parcel of goods, which 'amounted to 78 pounds, to one Harris, 
a person with whom he had before had no dealings, he re- ' 
ceived the money in guineas and Portugal gold, several 
pieces of which he scrupled, but the man having assured him 
that he him!;elf had carefully examined, and weighed those 
Verv-pieces, and found them good, Du Moulin took^hem, 
ana gave his receipt. 

In a few days he returned with six pieces, which^he aver- 
red were of base metal, and part of the sum which he had a 
few days before received of him for the lot of goods ; Harris 
examined the pieces, android Dti Moulin that - he^was sure 
they were none of them among those which > he had paid 
him, and refused to exchange them foir others. Du Moulin 
as peremptorily insisted on the contrary, alledging that he 
had put the money in a drawer by itself, and locked it 
tiU he offered it in i^ynient of a bill of exchange, and then 
the piqces were found to he insisting that they •were' 
the sameto which he had objected. The man nowhecame 
angry, and charged Du Moulin with intending a^i^raud; Du 
Moulin appeared -to be rather piqued than intimidated at this 
charge, and having sworn that tb^se were the pieqesdie re*«. 
ceived of Harrjs, Harris was at length obliged to make th^ 

f ood; but; as he was confident Du HouUn bad injured him 
y a frafid, supported by perjury, he told his stoty wherever 
he went, exclaiming against him with great bitterniass, and ' 
; niet wi til many persons who made nearly the s^e complaints, 

^ $nd told^hiiki that it had a' pcac^ce o£ Pu jMkiulVf ibr 
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b. considerable time. Du Moulin now found himself imiyer- 
sally shunned; and hearing what Harris had reported from 
all parts, he brought his action for defamatory words, and. 
Harris, irritated to the highest degree, stood upon his 
fence; and, in the mean time^ having procuretf a meeting 
of several yjersons, who had suffered thq same waj**!!! their 
dealings wdth Du Moulin, they procured a warrant against 
him, and he was apprehended tfpon suspicion of counter- 
feiting the coin. Upon searching his drawers^ a great num- 
ber of pieces of counterfeit gold were-ioURd in a drawer by ^ 
themselves, and several others yftte picked fvoxtx other 
money, that was found in different. parcels in his scaftoirej 
upon further search a flask, several fiies^ a pair of. 
some powdered chalk, a small quantity of A^ua.Kegia^ 
several other implements were discovered. ' 
novv bc.made of Ijis guilt, which was eKtremely 
by the methods he bad taken* to dispose. of the money he 
made, .the insolence with which he had ii^sisted upon its 
being paid him by others, and the perjury by which he had 
supported his claim : his action a^inst Harris for defamation 
AV'ds also considered as greatly increasing his guilt, and every 
body was impatient'to see him punished. In these circum- 
stances he was brought to his trial, and his many attempts to 
put off bad money, the quantity found by itself in his sent- 
toire, and above all, the instruments of coining, which, upon 
a comparison, cxactl}^ answered the money in liis possession, 
being proved, he was upon this evidence convicted, and re- 
ceived sentence of deatfa,^ 

It happened that a few days before he was to have been 
eTteciitcu, one Williams,. >yho had been bred a seal graver, 
but had left his business^^was killed by a fall from his horse; 
his wife, who was then big yvith child, and near her time, 
immediately fell into fits and iiii&xarried : she was soon seiw 
sible that she could not live, and therefioro sending for the 
wife of Du Moulin, slie desired to be leftalone, and then 
gave her the following account: 

That her. husband was one of fotir,, whom she named, that 
had for manj^ years subsisted by counterfeiting gold coin, 
which- shebad been frequently employed to put off, and wa^ 
therefore entrusted with the whole secret ; that another of 
th^se persons liad hired himself to Du Moulin as a kind of 
footman an4 porter, and being providevl by .the gang with 
false key^, had disposed of a very considerable suiti of bad 
money, by opening Jiis mastcr^s acrutolre and leaving it 
there in the stead of an equal number of good pieces, which 
he took out : that by this iniquitous practice Du^Mouliu had 
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been defnuidcd of his business, his credit, and his liberty, 
to which in a small time his life w^ould bo added, if applica- 
tion was not immediately made to save him : by this account, 
wjiich she gave in great agonies ()f mind, she was much ex- 
hausted, and having given directions where to find the per- 
sons whom she impeached, she fell into convvdsions and 
soon after expired. The woman immediately applied to a 
magistrate, and having relatoil the story she jiad hearvl. ])ro- 
ciired a warrant against the three men, who were taken the 
same day, ajul separately examined; Du Moulin ’s servant 
steadily denied the whole charge, and so did one of the 
other two, but while the last was eyamining, a messenger, 
who had been sent to search their lodgings, arrived witii a 
great cpiantity of bad money, and maii}'^ instruments fof 
coining. This threw^ iiim into confusion, and the magijJtratc 
* improving the o])porliinity, by oiTering him his life, if he 
would become an evidence for the king, he confessed that 
lie had been long associated with the other prisoner's and the 
man that was dead, and he dircctcid where other tools and 
money might be found, hut he could say nothing as to the 
manner in which Du Moulin’s servant was employed to put it 
off. Upon this discovery Du Moulin’s execution was sus- 
pended, and the king’s witness swearing positively that his 
servant and the other prisoner had frequently coipod in his 
presence, and giving a particular account of the process, 
and t!ie part wliich each of them usually performed, they 
were convicted and condemned to die. Both of them, how- 
ever, still denied the fact, and the public were still in doubt 
about Du Moulin. In his defence he had declared that the 
bad money which was found together, was such as he could 
not trace to the persons of wiioiii he had received it, that the 
parcels with which bad money was found mixed, he kept 
separate, that he might know to whom to appl}’ if it should 
appear to be bad, but the finding of the mould's and other 
instruments in his custody was a particular not yet accounted 
for; as he only alledged in general terms, that he knew not 
liow they came there, ami it wivs doubted whether the im- 
peachment of others had not been managed with a view to 
save him who was equally guilt}^, there being no evidence 
of his servant’s treachery, but that of a woman who was dead, 
reported at second hand by the wife of Du Moulin, who was 
manifestly an interested party. He was not, however, 
1?liarged by either of the convicts as an accomplice, a parti;* 
Ciilar which was stmngly urged by his friends in his behalf; 
but it happened that while the public opinion was thus held 
iniuspeuce, a j[)ri\atc drawer was discovered in a chest that 
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helongeJ to his servant, and in it a bunch of keys, and the 
impression of one in wax; the impression Nvas compared with 
the keys, and that which it Corresponded with, was found to 
open Du Moiidn’s scrutoire, in which the bad money and 
implements had been found ; when this particular, so strong 
and unexpected, was urged, and the key produced, iic 
burst into tears, and confessed all that had been alledgecl 
^ against him ; he was then asked how the tools came in his 
master’s scrutoire, and he answered, that when the officers 
of justice came to seize his master, he was terrified for him- 
self, knowing that he had in his chest these instruments, 
which the private drawer would not contain, and fearing that 
he might be included in the warrant, his consciousness of 
guilt kept iiim in continual dread and suspicion : that for this 
reason, before the officers went up stairs, he opened the 
scrutoire with his false key, and having fetched his tools 
from his box in the garret, he deposited them there, and 
had just locked it ivhen he heard them at the door. 

In this case, even the positive evidence of Du Moulin, 
that the money he brought back to Harris was the same 
he had received of him was riot true, though Du Moulin 
was not guilty of perjury, cither wilfully*, or by neglect, in- 
attention, or forgetfulness. And the circumstantial evidence 
against him, however strong, would only have heaped one 
injury upon another, and have taken away the life of an 
unliappy wretch, from whom a perfidious servant l)«id taken 
away every thing else* 

The other case, I think, happened still longer ago, and* 
to the best of my remembrance, it is this ; 

A gentleman died possessed of a very considerable fortune, 
which he left to his only child, a daughter, and appointed 
liis brother to be her guardian, and executor of his will. The 
young lady was then about 18 ; and if she happened to die 
unmarried, or, if married, without children-, her fortune 
was left to her guardian and to his heirs. As the interest of 
the uncle was now incompatible with the life of the neice, 
several other relations hinted, that it would not be proper 
for them to live together. Whether they were willing to 
prevent any occasion of slander against the uncle, in case of 
the 5^oung lady’s death; whether they had any apprehension 
of her being in danger: or whether they were only discon- 
tented with the father’s disposition of his fortune, and there- 
fore propagated rumours to the prejudice of those who pos- 
sessed it, cannot be known; the uncle, however, took his 
niece to his house near Epping Forest, and soon afterwards 
she disappearedf* 
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Groat inr)uirv vvas .made after her, and it appearing?, that 
the clay sluMvas missino*, blic went out with her uncle into 
the forest, and tliat lie rcturnecT witlioiit lior, he was taken 
into ciisUidy. A few clays aftc'i wards he went through a 
long e\aiuiiuJtion, in wliioti he acknowledged, that he went 
out with her, and pretended that she? found means to loiter 
hehiiul him as they were returning lioiiie ; . tliat he sought 
her in tlie forest as soon as he missed her; and that he knew ' 
not where she was, or what was become of her. 'Fliis 
account was thought improbable, and Ids apparent interest 
in tlie dcatli of bis ward, and ])erhaps the petulant zeal of 
other relations, concurred to raise and strengthen suspicions* 
against liim, and lie was detained in tustody. Some new 
circumstances were every day rising against Iiiin. It was 
found, that the young lady had been fiddresscd by a neigh- 
bouring gentlcMuan, who had, a few days before slie was 
missing, set out on a journew totlm north; and that she had 
declared she would marry him when he returned: that her 
uncle had frequently expressed his disapprobation of the 
match in very strong terms : that she had often we})t and re- 
proached him with unkindness and an abuse of his power. A 
woman was also produced, who swore, that on the day the 
young lady was missing, about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, she was coming through the forest, and heard a 
woman’s voice expostulating with great , eagerness ; upon 
which she drew nearer the place, aiid^^ before she saw any 
person, lu?ard the same voice say, DonU kill mcfuncl(\ dont 
kill mc; upon which she was greatly terrified, and imme- 
diately hearing the report of a gun ver}^ near, she 
made all the haste sItc could from the spot, but could not 
rest in her mind till mIic had told what had happened. 

Such was the general impatience to punish a man, wdio 
had murdered his ncice to inherit her fortune, that upon this 
evidence he was condemned and executed. 

About ten days after the execution the young lady enme 
home. It appeared, however, that what all the witnesses 
had sworn was true, and the fact was found to be thus cir- 
cumstanced: 

The young lady declared, that having previously agreed 
to go olf witli the gentleman that courted her, he had given 
oiu that he vvas going a journey to /he north; hut that he 
waited concealed at a little house near the skirtsof the forest, 
till the time appointed, which was the day she disappeared. 
That he had horses ready for himself anu her, and was at- 
tended by two servants also on horsebiick. ^ That as she waa 
walking vv ilh her uncle he reproached her v^itb persisting ia 
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her resolution to marry a man, of whom he disapproved; 
and after much altercation, she said with some hear, / 
hard set my heart upon it, if I do not marry him it zrilt he 
death; and don'* t kill me^ tauh\ ‘dor‘t kill me; that just as 
she had pronounced these wonls, slie heard a j»un, dis« 
charged very near her, at which she started, and immedi- 
ately afuM wards saw a man come forward from among the 
trees, with a wood-pigeon in his hand, that lie liad just 
shot. Tliat coining near the ])lacc appointed for their ren- 
dezvous, she formed a pretence to let her uncle go on be- 
fore her, and her suitor being waiting for her with a horse, 
she mounted and immediately rode oiV. That iusiead of 

i »oing into the nbrth, they retired to a house, in wlilch he 
lad taken lodgings, near Windsor, where they were married 
the same day, and in about a week, went a journey of 
j)leasure to France, from whence when thi\y riaurncd, they 
first heard of the misfortune whicli tlu'y had inadvertently 
brought upon tlieir uncle. 

So uncertain is human testimony, even when the witucsscs 
are sincere, and so necessary is a cool and dispassionate in-' 
qniry and det^hrimnation, with respect to crimes that are 
enormous in the mghest degree, andj^cummitted with every 
possible aggravation. 

1751, Sept. 


VIII. Account of Jcdediali Buxton. 


The accounts of Jcdcdiali Buxton, wdiich have already 
been published in the Magazine,; were Jio extraordinary, 
that many have questioned if they were true; and several 
letters have been sent fo the editor by his fricMids, to know 
whether they were fictions written merely for amus<MTicnt, 
or whether they were intended as satires upon the preten* 
sions or performances of any adept in arithmetical calcula- 
tions. To the assurances which were then given of the cer- 
tainty of the facts, upon the known integrity of the gentle- 
men hy whom they were conlniunicated to ttie press, , much 
stronger testimony may now be added. 

His graudfatlier, John Buxton, was vicsr of Elmeton in 
Derl>5 shire, and fiis father, Wra. Buxton, was sclioolmaster 
of tbe'same parish; but Jedediah, notwithstanding the pro- 
fession of his father, is extremely illiterate, having^ by what- 
ever accident, been so much neglected in his youth as uevcl 
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to have been taught to write. How he came first to know 
the relative proportions of numbers and their progressive 
denominations, he does not remember; but to this he has 
applied the whole force of his mind, and upon this his at- 
tention is constantly fixed, so that he frequently takes no 
cognizance of external objects, and when be does, it is only 
with respect to their numbers. The same attention of Ins 
mind appears as well by what he hears as by what he sees. 
If any space of time is mentioned, he will soon after say, 
that it is so many minutes ; and if any distance of way, he 
will assign the number of hair’s breadths, without any 
question having been asked, or any calculation expected by 
the company. 

By this method he has greatly increased the power of his 
memory, with respect to figures, ancl stored up several 
common products in his mind, to which he can have imme- 
diate recourse; as the number of minutes in a year, of hair’s 
breadths in a mile, and many others. When he once com- 
prehends a question, which is not without difficulty and 
time, he begins to work with amazing facility, and will leave 
a long question half wrought, and, at the ♦end of several 
inontlis, resume it, beginning where he left off, and proceed^ 
ing regularly till it -is completed. 

llis memory would certainly have been equally retentive, 
with respect to other objects, if he had attended to other 
objects with equal diligence; but his perpetual application 
to figures has prevented the smallest ac<juisition of any other 
knowledge, and his mind seems to have retained fewer ideas 
than that of a boy of ten years o^d, in the same class of life. 
He has been sometimes asked, on bis return from church, 
whether he remembered the text, or any part of the sermon, 
but it never appeared that he brought away one sentence. 
His mind, upon a closer examination, being found to have been 
busied, even during divine service, in its favourite operation, 
either dividing some time or some space into the smallest 
known parts, resolving some question that had been 
given him as a test of his abilities, ilis power of abstraction 
is so great that no noise interrupts him; and, if he is asked 
any question, he immediately replies, and returns again to 
his calculation, without any confusion, or the loss of more 
time than his answer required. His method of working is 
peculiar to himself, and by no means the shortest or the 
.clearest, as will appear by the following example : 

He was required to multiply 456 by 378, which be bad 
completed as soon as a person in company had produced the 
product in the common way ; and upon being requeued to 
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work it aiulihly, that his metliod might bo known, he mul- 
tiplied 466 first by 5, which produced ‘J280, which ho again 
iiuiltiplied by 20, and found the prothict, 46600, which was 
the multiplicand multiplied by 10 (^; this product he again mul- 
tiplied by 3, which produced 136800, which was tiie sum ’of 
the multiplicand multiplied by 300; it remained therefore to 
multiply it by 78, \*hich lieefTected by multiplying 2280 (the 
product of the multiplicand midtiplicd by 3) by 13; 5 times 
13 being 75 ; this product being 34200, he added to the 136800, 
which v,as the multiplicand multiplied by 300, and this pro- 
duced 171000, which was 373 times 436; to complete his 
operation therefore, he multiplied 456 hv 3, wliicli ])roduce(J 
1368, and having added this number to 171000, he found 
the product of 436 multiplied hv 378 to he 172368. 

'riius it appears that his arithmetic is perfectly his own, 
and that he is so little acquainted with the common rules as 
to multiply 436 first by 5, and the product by 20 , to find 
what sum it would produce multiplied by 100 , whereas, if 
he had added two noughts to the figures, lie would have ob- 
tained it at once. 

The only objects of Jedediah’s curiosity, except figures, 
wt re the king and royal family, ^nd his desire to see them was 
so strong, that, in the beginning of the spring, he walked 
to London on purjiose, but at last returned disaj)pointed, 
the king having just removed to Kensington as Jedediah 
came iiitQ London. He was, however, introduced to the 
Iloyal Society, whom he called the votk of the Sidy Court : 
the giuitlemen who w'ere present asked him several questions 
in arithmetic, to prove bis abilities, and dismissed him with 
a handsome gratuity. 

During his residence in London he was carried to see 
King Kichard'IlI. performed at Drury Lane playhouse, and 
it was expected either that the novelty and the splendor of 
the show would have fixed him in astonishment, or kept his 
imagination in a continual burry ; or that liisj passions would, 
in some degree, have been touched by the pj^wer of action, 
if he had not perfectly understood the dialogue; but Jede- 
diah's mind was employed in the playhouse just as it was 
emj^loyed at church. During the dance be fixed his atten^ 
tion upon the ivumber of steps; he declared after a fine piece 
of music, that the innumerable sounds produced by the in- 
struments had perplexed him beyond measure, and he aU 
tended even to Mr. Garrick only to count the v^ords that he 
juttered, in which, he says, he perfectly succeeded. 
jJedediab is now safely returned to the place of bis b^rtbi 
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where, if his enjoyments arc few, his wishes do not seem 
to be more; he ap])lies to his labour, by which he snbsir^is 
with chearfulncss; he regrets nothing that he left behind hifn 
in London, and it is still his opinion,- that a slice of rusty 
bacon afforils the most delicious repast. 

17.54, Jmie. ^ 


IX. Account of Robert Hill, tbe leaiTied Tailor of Ruckingbam. 
Mtt. Urb.an, 

As I was, witlt many others, much entertained with your 
memoirs of Jedediah Buxton, I send you an account of a 
man wl/o has risqn much higher from the same level, and 
whose mind, if in one instance it is less retentive, is yet 
much more remarkable for the variety afid vigour of its ope- 
rations, and the multitude of ideas which it cotttains. 

Robert Hill was born at Tring, in Hertfordshire, where an 
old relation having taught him his letters, he learnt to read 
by himself at home. This acquisition was so reinarljable in 
a child, that he was, for the first time, sent to school, but 
was, by some accident, prevented from going there longer 
than seven weeks, during which timei however, he learnt 
to write. When he was about fourteen years of age, he 
was put apprentice to ti stay-maker and tailor at ipuckingbam ; 
but liis desire of knowledge' being still predominant, he con- 
trived to gratify it under every possible disadvantage. With 
the first money that he could scrape together Ke purchased 
Beza’s Latin Testament, and a Latin Grauimar. He then 
applied to the boys at the free school, and got himself em- 
ployed by tliem, to run on errands, or to render them such 
jOther service as was in his power, having always first stipu- 
lated, that in return they should tell him the English of the 
.Latin words in some rule of his Grammar. In proportion to 
the knowledge he acquired^ he became more sensible of 
^ 'what was yet wanting ; and as soon as he was able, he adjied 
^ Grad us to his Testament and Grammar, by which he was 
assisted ip his promt n^ciation. As there are'^few difficulties 
insurmountable by persevering labour, Hill, at the expira- 
tion of bis apprenticeship, had not only learnt his trade, 
biA could read and understand several Latin authors tolera- 
bly well. 

He was now known to the* neighbouring gentlemeni one 
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of whom, upon the clealh of his son, gave him some of his 
books, and among others there hap’pened to be a Greek 
Testament. This was a new ol/pct of curiosity, and not 
being able to Vest wliile he- had a book in his possession 
which he coidcl not read, he immediately a))pliod himself to 
learn Greek. In this arejuous task lie received some assist- 
ance from a young gentleman at Buckingham, and in about 
three years he began to read a Greek author with some 

f pleasure. The same restless curiosity and desire of know- 
edge, which thus attached him to books, induced him not 
to follow his business at hotiie, but to travel the countrv, as 
an itinerary mender of cloathsand stays; but i»i this state 
of poverty and dissipation, he was still a hard student, and 
when he was four and thirty years of age he began to learn 
Hebrew. 

The first book that he read for this purpose happened to 
be Sliindler’s Gmmmar ; but as all books that arc written to 
instruct those who have no master, in the first rudi nents of 
science, suppose many things to be known which they ought 
to teach, Hill found several deficiencies in Shiiidler, winch 
he was at a loss to supply ; and after much labour and much 
contrivance, he thouglit if he could, in his jiercigrinations, 
associate himself with some Jew, who, like himself, was 
travelling the country for a subsistence, ho might take the 
same rout, and should be aWe to get such instruction as he 
wanted. This project he immediately put iu execution, 
and finding an itinerary Jew at Oakingham, he communi- 
cated his scheme, and stated his difficulties. Tbci Jew was 
very ready to assist him, but Hill fouud him not able; this 
inability, however, he supposed to be accidental, and there- 
fore applied himself to many others, but to all with as little 
success. To Hill, however, nothing was less eligible than 
to relinquish his purpose, he therefore had recourse to 
other Hebrew Grammars, of which lie road eleven, some 
an^iered his purpose best in one particular ^ind some in 
another, but not any one of them contained all that li^ ex- 
pected to find, though he think&upon the whole Mayer’s is 
tbeV}est. After he had thus acquired the knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and made acquainted 

’ with whatever such travels as his could produce to his ob- 
servation, almost constantly studying half the night that he 
might pursue his journey and his business in the day, he re- 
turned to Buckingham, where he still continues buried in 
obscurity, and scarcely subsisting by bis labour, but perfectly 
coj^teuted witfi his condition^ extremely modest and diffi-, 
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dciit in his disronrsc, and without any new fangled notions 
in religion, which generally distinguish a siiiattcrer in learn-- 
ing* 

17.54, StpU 


X. Account of Henry Wild, the learned Tailor of Norwich. 

]Mii; IIFiNRY WILD, professor of the oriental languages, 
was born in the city of Norwich, and educated there at a 
grammar .school, and almost fitted for the University; but 
his friends vvantiTrg fortune and interest to maintain him 
thc^rc, bound him an apprentice to a tailor, with whom he 
served out the term of seven years; after which he worked as 
a journeyman seven years more. About the end of the last 
seven years, he was seized with a fever and ague, which con- 
tinued two or three years, and reduced him at last so low, as 
to disable hini from working at his trade. In this situation, he 
amused himself with some old books of controversial divinity, 
wherein he found great stress laid on the Hebrew original of 
several texts of scripture. Though he had almost lost his 
school learning, his curiosity, and strong desire of know- 
ledge, excited him to attempt to make himself master of it. 
He was obliged at first to make use of an English Hcbi’ew 
grammar ami lexicon, but by degrees he recovered the 
language he had learnt at school. As his health was re-es- 
tablished, he divided his time between the business of his 
profession, and his studies, which last employed the great- 
est part of his nights. Thus self taught and assisted only 
by his own great genius, by dint of continual application, 
and almost unparalleled industry, he added the knowledge 
of all, or the much greater part of the oriental languages, 
to that of tjie Hebrew. But still he laboured in obscurityj 
till at length he was accidentally discovered to the world. 

Tiie late worthy Dr. Prideaux;, dean of Norwich, a name 
justly celebrated in the learned world, was olfered some 
‘Arabic MSS. in parchment, by a bookseller of that city, 


♦ He wrote, 1. Komarks on Berkeley’s" Essay on Spirit.” 2. “The Cha- 
racter of a Jew.” 3. " Criticisms on Job;” and died at Buckingham, in July, 
i7, aged 78. Accortllng to his own aeconi^it, he was seven years acquiring I-atin, 
■ twice os much in learning Greek, but Hebrew he found so easy, that it cpst 
him little time. 
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Blit whether he thought the price demanded vi’as too great, 
or whether he expected, as few would buy llieni, the i)o»jk- 
seller would be obliged to lower hi? price, he left them on his 
hands. Soon after Mr. Wild heard of them, and purchased 
them. Some weeks after, the dean called at the shop, ami 
inquired for the MSS. but was informed they were sold. 
Chagrined at his disappointment, he asked the name and 
profession of the person who had bought them. On his hi ing 
told he was a tailor; “ run ins tail tlj,” said the dean, in a pas- 
sion, and fetch them, if they are not cut in pieces to make 
measures.” He was soon relieved from his i’ears, by Mr. 
Wild’s appearance with the MSS. lie inquired whether 
he would part with them, but was answered in t!ie ni'gativc. 
The dean hastily asked what he did with them? he replied 
♦‘I read them.” He was desired to read, wdjicli lie di J ; he 
was then bid to render a passage or two into English, which 
he did readily and exactly. Amazed at this, the dean partly 
at his own expence, partly by a subscription, raised among 
persons, whose inclinations led them to this kind of K arn- 
ing, sent him to Oxford, wdiere, though ho was never a mem- 
ber of the University, lie was by the dean’s interest adinii ted 
to the Bodleian library, and employed for some years in trans- 
lating, or making extracts out of oriental MSS, — ^Tlius he 
bid adieu to his needle. 

About 1718, I found him at Oxford, and learned Hebrew 
of him; but do not recollect how long he had been there 
before * He was there known by the name of the Arabian 
tailor. All the hours that the library was open, he con- 
stantly attended; when it was shut, he employed most of 
his leisure time in teaching the oriental languages to young 
gentlemen, at the moderate price of half a guinea a lan- 
guage, except for the Arabic, for which, as I remember, 
he had a guinea. 

About 1720, he removed to London, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, under the patronage of the famous 
Dr. Mead; there I saw him at the latter end of 1721. When 
he died I know not, but in 1734 his translation, out of the 
Arabic, of Al-Mesra, or Mahomet’s journey to Heaven, 
was published. In the dedication, which was addressed to 
Mr. Mackrel of Norwich, it is said to be a posthumous 
work. It is the only piece of his that ever was printed, and 
I have heard him read in MS. 

When I knew' him he seemed to be about 40, though bis 
sedentary and studious way of life, might make him look 
elder than he really* was. His person was thin and meagre, 
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his stature moderately tall, and his air and walk bad all the 
little particularities observed in persons of bis profession. 
His memory was extraordinary. His pupils frequently in- 
vited him to spend an evening with them, when be would 
often entertain us with long and curious detaiis out of the 
llomsin^ Greek, and Arabic histories. His morals were 
good, he was addicted to no vice, was sober and temperate, 
modest and diffident of himself, without any tincture of 
coiiceitcdnc.ss or vanity. In his lectures he would frequently 
observe to us, that such an idiom in Hebrew, resembled 
one in Latin or Greek ; then he w'ould make a pause, and 
seem to recall his words, and ask us, whether it were not so? 

So much merit and industry met wdth little reward, and 
procured him a subsistence not much better than what his 
trade might have produced; as I remember, his subscrip- 
tions amounted to no more^than 20 or 30l, per annum. That 
part of learning which he excelled in, was cultivated and 
encouraged by few. Unfortunately for him, the Rev. Mr. 
Gagnier, a French gentleman, skilled in the oriental tongues, 
was in possession of all the favours the University could be- 
stow in this way, for he was recommended by the heads of 
houses to instruct young gentlemen, and employed by the 
professoi's of those languages to read public lectures in 
their absence. 

Such imcommon attainments in a person, who made so 
mean an appearance, led some ■ to suspect that he was a 
Jesuit under this disjjuise. These suspicions were heightened 
by his modesty and diffidence, his affecting sometimes to 
talk of foreign cities and countries, his ftecjuenting the 
University church only, where by way of exercise the ser- 
mons treat .more of speculative and controversial points, 
than practical ones, liut these suspicions were without iftny 
Other foundation : for after I left the University, I lived in 
a family, where I met with a woman who was a native and 
inhabitant of Norwich, who came there on a visit. I took 
this opportunity of making many inquiries about him. She 
confirmed many of the particulars before-nieiitioiied, and 
assured me that she knew him from a child, that he was bom 
and bi'ed up in the city, and never heard or knew he was ab- 
sent from it any considera.bIe time, till his removal to Oxford. 

The memory of so extraordinary a person, who was sq 
striking an example of diligence and industry, deserves to 
be jperpetuated« Such an attempt is an act of justice duo 
to such merit, and cannot but be of service to the world, 
t h^artjly wish that these imperfect memoirs may induce 
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one of his fellow citizens to correct, improve, and complete 
them, especially since the late Rev. Mr. Bloomfieid, in his 
History of the City of Norwich, if I remember right, takes 
no notice of a man, who did honour to the place of his na- 
tivity, and his country, 

1755, March, Z. A. 


XL Account of John Ludwigs a Saxon Peasant. 

Mr. Urban, 

In the course of your entertaining work you have given us 
an account of a peasant, who, though otherwise extremely 
illiterate, had yet acquired surprising skill in numbers; andf, 
as he could not write, was able to work any arithmetical 
question by mere memory. You have also given us an ac- 
count of a poor tailor, who acquired the knowledge of the 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, while he was sitting 
on his board, or wandering about the country in search of 
work. I now send you an account, in nuniy particulars, more 
extraordinary than either of these, which 1 shall be glad to 
see laid up in your Repository. 

Yours, &c. 

T. S. 

It Is usual for the commissaries of excises in Saxony tn 
appoint a peasant in every village in their district to receive 
the excise of the place, for which few are allowed more, 
than one crown, and none more than three. , * 

Mr. Christian Gotthold HoiFirian, whe is chief cofomi* sary 
of Dresden, and villages adjacent, when he was auditing 
the accounts of some of these peasants in March, 1753, waa 
told, that there was among them one John Ludwig, a sti-ange 
man, who, though he was very poor and had a family, was 
yet continually reading in books, and very often stood the 
greatest part of the night at bis door, gazing at the stai-s'. 

Thisaccount raised Mr. Hoffman’s curiosity, and heorfered 
the man to be brought before him. Hoffman, who e^ij^ted 
something in tlie man’s appearance that corresponded a 
mind superior to his station, was greatly surprised to see the 
most rustic boor he had ever beheld. His bairhung ov^^his 
forehead down to bis eye.s, his aspect was sordid aud s'^Bid, 
and his manner was, in every respect, that of a plowing 
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ignorant clown. Mr. HofTitKin, after contemplating tbiJi iliH 
promising appearance, concluded, that as the supposed su- 
periority of tiii^ man was of the intellectual kind, it would 
certainly appear v\ hen he spoke; but even in this experi- 
ment he was also disappointed. He asked him, if what his 
iieighhours had said of ids reading and studying was true? 
and the nnin hinntly and coarsely replied, What neighbour 
has told you that I read and study? If I have studied, 1 have 
studied ior myself, and I don’t desire that you or any body 
else should know any thing of the matter.” Ilolfman, how- 
ever, conrinued the conversation, notwithstanding his dis- 
appoint incut, and asked several questions concerning aritli- 
iiK lie and the first rudiments of astronomy; to which he now 
expec ted vague and confused replies. But in this too he 
had Ibrnied an errr)neoi!s prognostic; for HoHinan was struck 
not only witii astonishment but confusion, to hear such de- 
finitions and explications as would have done honour to a 
regular acadcunc in a public examination. 

Mr. lloH’inan, after this conversation, prevailed on the 
peasant to stay some time at his house, that he might further 
gratiiV liis curiosity at such times as would be most conveni- 
ent. In their subsequent conferences he proposed to his 
guest the most abstracted and embarrassing questions, which 
wore always answeretl with the utmost readiness and preci- 
sion. Tlie account wliich this extraordinary person gives of 
hiinsciranil his acquisitions, is as follows: 

John Luduvig was born the 24tli of February, 1715, in the 
village of Cossedande, and was, among other poor children 
of ihe village, sent very young to school. The Bible, which 
was the book by which he was taught to read, gave him so 
mucli j)leasure, that he conceiveu the most eager desire to 
read others, w hich, how ever, he had no opportunity to get 
into liis possessioHi In about a year his master begun to 
teach him to w rite, but this exercise was rather irksome than 

[ )lc:ising at iirst; but when the first dilHculty was surmounted, 
le applied to it with great alacrity, especiaHy as books were 

I )nt into his liand to copy as an exercise; and he employed 
lunself almost night and day, not in copying particular pas- 
sages only, hut in forming collections of sentences, or events 
that Wt. re connected wdth each other. When he was ten 
years old, he had been at school four years, and was then 
put to arithmetic, but this embarrassed him with innumera- 
ble dilliculties, which his master w’ould not take the trouble 
to explain, expecting that he should content himself with 
tlielBrp licit practic:e of. positive rules. Ludwig therefore 
was so disgusted wdth arithmetic, that after much sc4»lding 
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:^n(l beating he wont from school, without having learned 
any thing more than reading, writing, and his Catechism. 

He was then sent into the fielil to keep cows, and in this 
etnpli)yment ho soon became clownish, and negligent of 
every thing else; so that the greatest part of what he had 
learned w'as forgotten. He was as.-ociated with the sordid 
and the vicious, and he became insensible like them. As 
be grow up be kept couspany with women of bad character, 
and abandoned himself to such pleasures as were within liis 
reach. But a desire of surpassing others, that jjriueiple 
which is productive of every Kind of greatness, was still liv- 
ing ill his breast; he remembered to have been praised by 
bis master, and preferred above his comrades, when he was 
learning to read and write, and he was still desirous of the 
same pleasure, though he did not know how to get at it. 

In the autumn of 173J, when he was about 20 years old, 
he bought a small Bible, at the end of which was a Cate- 
chism, with references to a great number of texts, upon 
Avhich the principles contained in the answers were founded. 
Liulwig had never been used to take any thing upon trust, 
and was therefore continually turning over the leaves of ins 
Bible, to lind the passages referred to in the Catccliism; but 
this he found so irksome a task, that he determined to have 
the whole at one view, and therefore sot about to transcribe 
the Catechism, with all the texts at large brought into their 
proper places. With this exercise he tilled two quires of 
paper, and though when he began, the character was scarcely 
legible, yet, before he had finished, it was greatlyimproved ; 
for an art that has been once learnt is easily recovered. 

In the month of March, 1736, he was employed to receive 
the exe.ise of the little district in which he lived, and he 
found that in order to discharge this oflicc, it was necessary 
for him not only to write, but to be master of the two first 
rules of arithmetic, addition and subtraction. His ambkioii 
had now an object, and a desire to keep the accounts of the 
tax he was to gather, better tlian others of his station, de- 
termined him once more to apply to arithmetic, however 
hateful the task, and whatever labour it might recpiire. He 
now regretted that he was without an instructor, and would 
have been glad at any rate to have practised the rules witli- 
out first .knowing the rationale. His mind was continually 
upon the stretch to find out some way of supplying tins 
want, and at last he recollected that one of his school-fel- 
lows liad a book from which examples of several rules were 
taken by the master to exercise the scholars. He tlicrefore 
went impicdiately in search of this school-fellow, ati J was 
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over'ioycd to find, upon inquiry, tliat the book was still in Ills 
possession. Having borrowed this important volume, he 
, returned home with it, and beginning his studies as he went 
along, he pursued them with such application, that in about 
aix months he was master of the rule of three with fractions., 

'riie reluctance with which he began to learn the powers 
and pro|ycrties of figures was now at an end ; he knew enough 
to make him earnestly desirous of knowing more; he was 
tlicrefore impatient to proceed from this book to one that 
was more difficult, and liaving at length found means to pro- 
cure one that treated of more intricate and complicated cal- 
culations, he made himself master of that also before the- 
end of the year 17,39. He had the good fortune soon after 
to meet with a Treatise of Geometry, written by Pachek, 
the same author whose arithmetic he had been studying; 
and finding that this science was in some measure founded 
on that \V Inch ho had learned, he applied to liis new book 
with great assKinity for some time, but at length, not being 
able perfectly to comprehend the theory as he w^nt on, nor 
yet to discover the utility of the practice, he laid it aside, 
to which he was also induced by the necessity of his immedi- 
ate attendance to his field and his vines. 

The severe winter, which happened in the year 1740, ob- 
liged him to ke€!p long within his cottage, and having there 
no employment cither for his body or his mind, Jic had once 
more recourse to liis book of geometry : and having at length 
compreliended some of the leading principles, he procured 
a liuV‘ box ruler and an old pair of compasses, on one point 
of which he mounted the end of a quill cut into a pen. With 
these instruments he employed himself incessantly in mak- 
ing various geometrical figures on paper, to illustrate the 
theory by a solution of the problems. He was thus busied 
in his cot till Marcli, and the joy arising from the knowledge 
he had acquired was exceeded only by his desire of knowing 
more, - 

He was now necessarily recalled to that labour by which 
alone he could procure himself food, and w^as besides without 
money to procure such books and instruments as were ab- 
solutely necessary to pursue his geometrical studies. How- 
ever, with the assistance of a neighbouring artificer,' he. 
procured tlie figures which he found represented by the di- 
agrams in his book, to be made in wood, and wdtbthese he 
went to work at every interval of leisure, which now hap- 
pened only once a wVek, after divine service on a Sunday. 

was still in want of a new book, and having laid by a lit- 
tle sum for that purpose against the time of the fair, whera 
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albile he had access to a bookseller’s shop, he made a pur-^ 
ehase of three small volumes^ from which he acquired a 
complete knowledge of trigonometry. After this acquisi**^ 
tion he could not rest till he had begun to Study astronomy ; 
his next purchase therefore was an introduction to that sci-^ 
ence^ which he read with indefatigable diligence, artd in- 
vented innumerable expedients to supply the want of proper 
instruments^ in which he was not less successful than 
Robinson Crusoe, who in an island, of which he was the only 
rational inhabitant^ found means to supply himself not only 
with the necessaries but the conveniences of me. 

During his study of geometry and astronomy he had fre- 
quently met with the word pnilosophyij and this became 
more and more the object of his atteiition. He conceived 
that it was the name of some science of great importance and 
extent, with which he was as yet wholly unacquainted; he 
became therefore impatient in the highest degree to get ac- 
quainted with philosophy, and being continually upon the 
watch for such assistance as offered, he at last picked up a 
book, called An introduction to the knowledge of Gody of many 
and of the universe. In reading this book he was struck with 
a variety of objects that were equally interesting and new. 

But as this book contained only general principles, h<3 
went to Dresden, and inquired among the booksellers, who 
Was the mo$t celebrated author that had written on philo- 
sophy. By the booksellers he was recommended to the 
works of*Wolfiusj written in the German language, and 
Wolfius having been mentioned in several books he had 
read, as one ot the most ablo men of his age, he readily 
took him for bis guide in the regions of philosophy. 

The first purchase that he made of Wolfius’s works, was 
his Logic, and at this he laboured a full year, still attending 
to his other studies, so as not to lose what he had gained 
beforei In this book he found himself referred to another, 
mitten by the same author, called Mathematical Principles, 
as the fittest to give iust ideas of things and facilitate the 
practice of logic, he therefore inquired after this book with 
a design to buy it, but finding it too dear for his finances, he 
was obliged 'to content himself with an abridgment of it, 
which he purchased in the autumn of 1743. From ibis book 
he derived much pleasure and much profit, and it employed 
him from October, 1743, to February, 1745. 

He then proceeded to metaphysics, at which he laboured 
till the October following, and /he would fain have entered 
on the study of physics, but his indigence was an ihsupera- 
ifiipediment, and he was obliged to content himselt with 

VOL. III. T 
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this aiithorN monilitv, politics, and remarks on metaphysics, 
which employed him till .Inly, 174G, hy this time ho luid 
scraped together a sum sufficient to buy the physics, whicli 
he had so earnestly desired, and this work he read . twice 
within the year. 

About this time a dealer in old books sold him a volume of 
Wolfins’s Mathematical Piinci|)les at large, and the spheri- 
cal trigonometry which he found in this book was a new 
treasure, which he was very desirous to make his own. '^I'his, 
however, cost liim incredihie labour, aud filled every mo- 
ment that he cftuld spare from his business and his sleep for 
something more than a year. 

He proceeded to the study of Kahrel’s Law of Nature and 
Nations, aod at the same time procured a little book on 
the terrestrial and celestial globes. These books, with a 
few that he borrowed, were the sources from which he de- 
rived such a stock of knowledge, as is seldom found even 
among those who have associated with the inhabitants of an 
university and bad perpetual access to public libraries. 

Mr. Hoffman, during Ludwig’s residence at his house, 
dressed him iu his own gown, with other proper habiliments, 
sitld he obsen-es tliat this alteration of his dress had such an 
effect, that Hoffman could not conceive the man’s accent or 
dialect tp be the same, and he felt himself secretly inclined 
to treat him with more deference than when he was in his 
peasants dress, though the alteration was made in his pre- 
sence and with bis own apparel. 

It happened also that before Ludwig went home there 
was an eclipse of the sun, and Mr. Ifoffinan proposed to bis 
guest that he should observe this pheenomenon as ati astro- 
nonierf aiid for that purpose furnished him with projier in- 
struments. The impatience of Ludwig till the time of the 
eclipse is not to be expre^;^^; he had hitherto been ac- 
quainted with the planetary world only by books and a view 
of the heavens with the naked eye, he had never yet looked 
through a telescope, and the anticipation of the pleasure 
which the new observation would yield him, scarcely suffered 
him either to eat or sleep; but it unfortunately happened, 
that just before the eclipse came on, the sky became cloudy 
and cuiitiiiucd so during the wiiolc time of its continuancer 
This misfortune was more than the philosophy even of Ludwig 
could bear ; us the cloud came on he look eel up at it in the agony 
of a man that expected the dissolution of nature to follow; 
when it came over the sun, he stood fixed in a consternation 
not to be described, and when he knew the eclipse was past, 
l^is disappointment aud grief were, little short of disti[actioii. 
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Mr. Hoffman soon after went in his turn to visit Mr. Lu^ 
Wig, and take a view of his dwelling, his libraiyi his study, 
aiid his instruments. He found an old crazy cottage^ the 
inside of which bad been long blacked with smoke; the walls 
were covered with propositions and diagrams written with 
chalk. In one corner was a bed, iii anooier a cradle, and 
under a little window at the side, three pieces of board laid 
side by side over two trussels; made a writing table for the 
philosopher, upon which were scattered some pieces of 
writing paper containing extracts of books, various calcula* 
tions, arid geometrical figures; the books which havebeeil 
mentioned before, were placed on a shelf with the compass 
and ruler that have been described, wliich with a w'ooden 
square and a pair of 6-inch globes, constituted the library 
and musscum of the truly celebrated John Ludwig. 

In this hovel he lived till the year 1751', and while he was 
pursuing the study of philosophy at his leisure hours, he 
was indefatigable m his day labour as a poor peasant, some-* 
times carrying a basket at his back, and sometimes driving a 
wheelbarrow, and crying such garden-stuff as he had to 
sell about the village. In this state he was subject to fre- 
quent iiisults, such as patient merit takes of the unworthy,*’ 
and he bore them without reply or any other mark either of 
resentment or contempt, when those who could not agree 
with him about the price of his commodities used to turn 
from him with an air of superiorit}^, and call him In derision 
a st7fy clown, a stup/d dog. 

Mr. Hoffman, when he dismissed him, presented him with 
100 crowns^ which have fulfilled all his wishes and madehim tl.e 
happiest man in the world : with this sum he has built himself 
a more commodious habitation in the middle of bis vineyard, 
and furnished it with maqy moveables and, utensils, of which 
he was in great want^ but above all he has procured a very 
considerable addition to his library, an article so Essential to 
bis happiness^ that he declared to Mr. Hoffman, he would 
not accept the whole province in which be lived upon con- 
dition that he should renounce his studies, and that he had 
rather live on bread and water, than withhold from his 
mind that food, which bis intellectual hunger perpetually 
required. 

1757, Sept^ 
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Xll. Secret of the Fire-eating Art. 

Mr. Urban, JMourn^ Derb. Jan, 20. 

liAST spring Mr. Powell, £lie famous fire-eater, did us tht? 
honour of a visit at this town ; and, as he set forth in hii? 
printed billsj that he had sfiown away not only before most 
of the crowned heads in Europe, but even before the Royal 
Society of London, and was dignified with a curious and 
very ample silver medal, that, he said, was bestowed on 
him by lliat learned body, as a testimony of their approba- 
tion, for eating what nobody L'lse could eat, 1 was prevailed 
upon, at the importuuity of some friends, to go and see a 
sight that so^ many great kings and pbilosopliers had not 
thought below tlieir notice. And, I confess, though nei- 
ther a superstitious nor an incurious man, I was not a Kttlc 
astonisfied at his wonderful performances in the firc-cating 
way. 

After many restless days and nights, and tlie profoundest 
researches into the nature of things, I almost despaired of 
accounting for the strange pliicnomcnoii of a human and 
perishable creature eating red hot coals taken indiscrimi- 
nately out of a large fire, broiling steaks upon his tongue, 
swallowing huge draughts of liquid fire as greedily as a 
country squire does roast beef and strong beer. Thought I 
7 to 111 } self, very wisely and logically, how can the rarnor in- 
clude the major? hovV can that element, which wc are told 
Is ultimaudy to devour all things, be devoured itself, as 
familiar diet, by a momil man.? — Here 1 stuck, and here I 
might liave stuck, as a very learned man says in another 
matter of great importance, if a thought had not darted into 
my mind, early one morning, as Hay betwixt sleeping and 
waking, that I had many years ago, read something of this 
kind in the Journal dt's Syavans.' Like Archimedes 1 started 
out of bed, and cried iv^v,Ka^ I have found it out, I have it, 
rushing at the same time almost naked into uiy study, where, 
in the Sth volume of that work, p. 282, 1 met with the fol- 
lowing anecdote ; 

‘'The secret of firc-^eating was made public by a ser- 
vant to one Richardson an Kuglishman, who shhwei^ i|t in 
France about the year 1667, and was the first performer of 
the kind that ever appeared in Europe. ' It consists only in 
tubbing the hands, and thoroughly washing the mouth, lips, 
tongue, teeth, and other parts that are to touch the nre 
with pure spirit of sulphur. Thia burns ^nd cauterizes 
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epidermis, or upper slcin, till it becomes as hard as thick 
leather, and every time the experiment is tried it becomes 
still easier than before. But if, after it has been very often 
repeated, the upper skin should grow so callous and horny as 
to become troublesome, washing the parts aftected with 
very warm water, or hot wine, will bring away all the 
shrfvelled or parched epidermis. The flesh, however, will 
continue tender and unfit for such business till it has been 
frequoMitly rubbed over again with the same spirit. 

“ This preparative may be rendered much stronger and 
more efficacious, by mixing ecjiial quantities of spirit of 
sulphur, sal-aiimioinac, essence of rosemary, and juice of 
onions. 

“The bad effects which frequently swallowing red-hot 
coals, melted sealing wax, rosin, brimstone, and other calcined 
nnd inilammable piatter, might have had upon his stomach, 
were prevented by drinking plentifully of warm water and 
oil, as soon as fie left tlic company, till he had vomited all 
up again.” 

Aly author farthbr adds, “ that any person wdio is possessed 
of this secret, may safely walk over burning coals, or red- 
hot plough-shares,” (as queen Knima is said to have done,) 
and fortifies his assertion by the exainj)le of blacksmiths 
and forgemen, “many of wfiom,” he says, “acquire such a 
degree of callosity, by often handling hot things, that ihey 
will carry a glowing bar of iromfrom the furnace to the anvil 
in their daked hands, without hurt.” 

This anecdote was communicated to the author of the 
Journal des S^*avans, by M. Panthof, doctor of pliysic, and 
member of the college at Lyons. 

Tavernier says in Ihs Voyages that ho met with a slave, 
who would suffer himself, for a small reward, to be hung 
round with heavy chains of iron red-hot, and that he would 
keep them on till they were quite cold, without the least 
apparent sense of pain. This slave must certainly have 
been acquainted with something more powerful than the 
preceding receipt to resist the strength of fire, as such a 
weight must considerably increase its activity, and conse* 
queiuiy its penetration. 

Whether Mr. Powell will take it kindly of me thus to 
have published his secret, I cannot tell ; but as he now be- 
gins to drop into years, has no children that 1 know ot^ and 
may die suddenly, or without making a will, 1 think it is a 
great pity so genteel an occupation should become one of 
tiie artes perdita, as possibly it may, if prope^r care is not 
^hd therefore hope, after this information^ somo^ 
T 3 . 
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true-^heartcd Englishmen will take it up again, Ibr the ho-« 
pour of his country, when he reads 'in the newspapers, 
Yester^y died, mneh lamented, the famous Mr. Powell. 
He was the best, if not the only, fire-eater in the world, and 
ft is greatly to he feared his art is dead with Mm. 

Before that fatal period, 1 would not, upon any account, 
be thought to encourage him to set up for himself, or take 
the poor man’s coals out of his mouth, which are to be 
sure uis dai^ bread ; though he may in the mean time be 
preparing for it, \yithout the least imputation of injustice 
or ill neighbourhood, by going through a regular course of 
> searings, ai)d now and then a gentle scorch or t\yo, to try 
hovr be can stand fire. 

I I api, Sir, yours, kc. 

PlULOP^ftPHAHUS ASBBURNIEVSIS. 


Xllh Experiments for preserving Water sweet 

Extracts ^ some trials made by Stephen Hales, D. D. F. R. S. 
t^fecep ytater and fish sweet with lime-pater, Re, 

« 

Apkil 9, 1754, He put into a seven gallon cask of water, 
in the proportion' of a pound to a hogshead, some white 
piarble lime; 

April 26, It tasted a little of the wood, and smelt some-; 
what ill, ai)d morp so on July -27, when it was poured 
away, 

Jupe 15, He put into an 12 galloit cMk 18 ounces of un-* 
slacked lime-stone from Shropshire. 

June 25, The water was sweet, but tasted disagreeably 
of the cask, and yrns the same August 24 ; but Otftob^l7, the 
taste WAS somewliat worse, and November 12, seemed tq 
■mell aiad taste putrid, but the prevailing taste was bum the 
pask, 

. He put also into a 9 gallon cask two ounces of the same 
pnslacked limerstone to a gallon, and found it ipuph the same 
.j^ll along as the former. 

With chalk-lime at two potipds to a hogshead,'' it stunk 
much, and continued, to do sa for four radnibs; so that 
\ ftb^k-lipie, so much in use will not preserve water froai 
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putrefaction, though stone-lime docs in a great measure, 
and therefore may be very serviceable at sea. 

April ?, He put into a kilderkin, or 18 gallons of pure 
ponu water, a ])oun<i of native mhiend sulphur in 7 lumps. 

April 26, Sweet; May 3, began manifestly to stink; May 
7, stunk much, and was ppured away. 

May 8, The kilderkin being scaliled, it was filled again 
with the same pond water, and six pounds qf native mineral 
sulphur put into it. 

July 27, It was sweet; October 17, it was discoloured, 
and in a very small degree ficiid; November 12, the same. 

Hence native ininerdl sulphur may be of service to pre*^ 
serve water from great degrees of putrefaction at sea. 

Dr. Alston having wrote him word, that he foond fish 
w^ould continue sweet in lime-water 7 wt^eks and more : — 

April 19, He put four gudgeons into wlhte marble lime- 
water; May 10, they were sweet, but thefiesh pappy when 
boiled. May 22, they smelt sweet, and felt hrm, but on 
boiling dissolved like an anchovy. June 12, one of the 
gudgeons, though sweet and firm to the touch, dissolved in 
new-made stone-lime-water, only niilk-wafm. 

June 13, Two small eels skinned, were put into stone- 
lime-water; June 22, one of them, which was firm to handle^ 
wlien boiled was soft and pappy; June 25, tbe other eel was 
the same when bpiled. 

Ill order to try whether the lime, which adhered to, and 
had soaked into the flesh of the fish which had Iain in lime- 
water, had the quality of thus dissolving the texture 'of the 
flesh in boiling; he boiled a small eel, and a moi-sel of mut- 
ton for ten minutes, in stone lime-water, wlicm they were 
boiled enough, and were of a due degree of firmness, and 
pot pappy. A like eel boiled ip wefl-vyater, was boiled 
enough in five minutes. 

Hence it appears, that the lime floes not, in boiling so 
abort a time, dissolve the texture of the flesh into a p:ip, 
which must therefore be the effect of unfietid putrefaction. 

But limerwater made of pbalk-lime has very little of m 
antiseptic quality*; for the year before, in the month of 
May, he put some gudgeons and an eel into eomipon lime- 
water, and in seven days boiled one of the gudgeons, but 
found it too putrid to eat, After 28 days he boiled another, 
tand it was bpilefl almost into iiidisoetnibic parts | which shews 
that it was much putrefied. Dr. Alston likewise informed 
lum, that he nut a piece of veal in pounded or slacked 
in n week became tough and dry. He 
# , T 4 . , 
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therefore put a piece of veal from half to three quarters Qf 
an inch thick, into chalk-lime on May 10, and on the 3l3t 
of the same month it had a putrid smell, and was in the 
middle red and raw, with a thin hard outside. 

Having communicated these trials to Dr. Pringle, (whose 
trials having been made with chalk-lime-water, which is in 
common use in England, agreed wdththe last of Dr. Hales’s) 
he observed, that the difference between stone^lime-water 
and chalk-lime-water might probably consist in this : — the 
chalk, before calcination, being a highly septic substance, 
if some of its particles were not fully calcined, these, by 
mixing with the water, would impart to it some degree of a 
putrefying quality, contrary to that virtue which the water 
receives tmm such parts as are sufficiently burnt. That the 
same would be the case of shells, which are also scptics, and 
Itherefore that the lime-water made either of chalk or shells, 
W<>uld prove more or less antiseptic, or even continue septic, 
according tQ the degree of calcination. He added, thfitas all 
his experiments relating to the antiseptic quality of lime- 
water werp made in a furnace, heated to the degree of hu- 
man blood, viz. to near 100 on Fahrenheit’s thermometer^ 
the uncalcined parts of the lime would, in that state, be- 
come more active in promoting putrefactioi:^ than when 
the trials were made in cold water. , 

And indeed it must be owned, (hat when any ex^perl- 
ments are made qn medicinal subjects, out of the body, the 
nearer they can be made to the h^at of the blood, and to 
other circumstances, those substances must undergo in the 
first passages, tlje more just the inferences will he, that 
are drawn fyom those experiinents. 

In regard to that cmaiity of lime-water, in preserving fish 
longer sweet Dr. IVingle took notice, that he 

doimted it was a common mistake, tq account fish a more 
corruptible substance tbaq the flesfi pf land anigiialsi for 
although fish might become sooner toq stale for Paling, than 
xnost fiesh meats, yet that fish fiid not so soon rise to a rank 
degree of putrefaction, as fiesh, and therefore that the 
former would be kept longer tolerably swept than the lat- 
ter, by any kind of antiseptic. 

1755, Jult^ 
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JCIV. Proposal to correct Spirituovis Liquors with Vinegar, 

Mr. Urban, Jult/ 28, 1755, 

The Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Hales, and several others, 
have given sufficient proofs of the bad effects of drinking 
spirituous liquors; and though on board our men of war, 
the sailors and marines are seldom allowed them without 
being first mixed with about three times the quantity of 
water, if I am rightly informed, yet I have good reason to 
believe, that if a proper quantity of vinegar was to be 
added to them, it would still be the more efficacious to 
prevent the pernicious effects of the spirits, and would brace 
up their weak fibres, and strengthen the stomach, and 
would also be of the greatest advantage in the hot countries, 
be of service in the sea scurvy, and prevent putrid and 
malignant fevers. 

I would also remark that the virtues of vinegar were well 
known to the ancient Romans, who made vinegar and water 
the constant drink of their soldiers, which rendered them so 
Strong and able to face their enemies; whereas our army is 
greatly enfeebled by the use of spirituous liquors alone. 

I have given one large spoonful of -vinegar, mixed with 
four large spoonfuls of brandy, and about three. times as 
much water, and have foilnd it very refreshing, grateful to 
the taste) and agreeable to the stomach, and even in cases 
where the stomach Ims been impaired by drinking spiritu- 
ous liquors, and could hardly retain any thing. 

I wish some gentleman of note would make some experi- 
ments of this^ method, and if jt were found to succeed, 
would oblige our sailors, marines, and soldiers to use it; for 
whatever method would contribute to make our men more 
strong and hardy, and more able to endure labour and fa- 
tigue, would certainly be of the greatest advantage to us, 
^nd more especially in time of war. 

yours, &c« 

J755, 4ug, J. K- 


3^V. Manner of hatching Chickep in Egypt, 

This secret, which the Bermeans reveal to none but 
ti(e|r children, conM^ts pot ip ({le structure qf tbq oven, but 
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the manner of managing the eggs when they are there. 
Each oven consists of two brick buildii^s 9 feet bigh^ 3S 
)ong, and 12 broad, with a kind of passa^ between them 3 
feet wide, closed up at each end by the walls which tcrmi« 
nate the two buildings, and arched over, forming a gallery 
of the same height. , 

The two buildings are divided by cross walls, each into 8 
chamber^, 9 feet high, and each chamber is again separa* 
ted horizontally into two by a very flat arch, perforated in 
the middle with an aperture 2 feet diameter; so^that each 
building contains two ranges of chambers 3 feet high, the 
upper range communicating w'ith the lower by these aper- 
tures: the apartments, though not very cormnodious for the 
3crmcan3 that enter them, are very fit for supporting the 
degree of heat necessary to hatch the eggs, which must bo 
nearly 32 deg. above freezing on Reaumur's thermometer. 

The door to every one of these chambers, above and be- 
low, is a romid bole a foot and a half in diameter, which 
forms a double range of ox eyes on either side of the gaU 
jery; and the door of* the gallery itself, is a like hole, be*p 
jDg^tbe only entrance into the overt. 

The eggs are disposed in the lower .chambers, upon mats, 
or beds of^ hair or hemp, Mid the door which communicates 
from each lower chamber to the gallery, is carefully closed 
up with a wadding of the same matter. The fire is'kindled 
in the upper chambers, and the smoak, which passes into 
the gallery through the before-mentioned apertures, es-t 
capes from thence by the holes »n the arch, which are care*» 
fully closed up as soon as the oven is become enough 
and the fire is extinguished. They burn neither wood nop 
coals, which would make tpo fierce a fire, but a mixture of 
the dried dung of animals and str^w. 

From the time of putting out the fire in the oven, part of 
the eggs are removed into the upper chambers, which 
though they are now useless, as to tn^ir first office, become 
yet a commodious receptacle for the chicken when hatched, 
and suit better with the freouent vi%its which the Qermeans 
jn^ke,^ to turn the eggs, ind carefully pick out, and t^ke 
away the rotten ones; the stinking vapour of which would 
rOtberwise spoil the rest, or kiU the young chichen$. 

* The requisite time tor hatching each brood in the oven, 
as well as under the hen, is about 21 days; but as they 
heep up the heat of their oven§ sisc months together, each 
oVen can very well produce 8 broods of about 45,000 eggs 
.laacb. The Berineart, who has the management of the 
:«vefii|*is to furnish 30,000 chipkW3 «Tery hrQod J the Qthftp 
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15,000 either perish, or turn to his own profit. Ereiy oven 
therefore produces annually to its master 240,000 chickens, 
and the number of these ovens being 38^, the ivhole ntmix 
ber of chickens, exclusive of those which are allqived (9 
the manager, amounts to 492,640,000. 

1755, Aug, 


XVI. Absurdity pf enthusiastic Predictions, 

Ma. Urban, 

Jn the reign of King Henry VIII. prophecies and predict 
tions were iu great vogue, the study of astrology being then 
tn much esteem. Amongst other instances one Bolton, who 
WM prior of St. Bartholomew in the city of London,* a per- 
son of some learning, pretended to have found out by the 
Stars, that a mighty deluge, at such a time, would drown 
the city of London, and being fully persuaded himself of 
the truth of this, he built a house at Harrow-on-the-hill, and 
storing it with provisions for a competent season, retired to 
it ; but the event not ansiyering the prediction, both he and 
}iis art became the public ridicule of the town. The prior 
fvent upon a science founded on qo rational principles ; but 
an anonymous pamphlet vouches the authority of one of the 
greatest of our astronomers. Dr. Halley, for the return of a 
comet in 17^, whic\moving in the spme line with the earth, 
and in the same part of the line, must necessarily set it oh 
jfire. This now is jui event that concerns the whole race of 
mankind, even the catastrophe of this terraqueous globe, 
and therefore I am willing to treat it with all imaginame sC'* 
fiousness, as the author plainly designed it shoula. 

Your correspondents, Qraticola and Wifchell, have shewn 
Aat the author of the pamphlet has committed a mistake, 
for that the comet, yrhicn according to the calculation of Dr. 
Halley will return A.D. 1758, is not the comet whose tmjec- 
p)ry will coincide with the line, of the earth's orbit. More- 
over, that the comet expected in the year 1758, .will never 
approadh nearer the body of tbe earth than four millions of 
miles. I think it needful, for you, Mr. Urban, to reped't it 
once more in your Magazine, that the author of the pamph- 


f )^pee4> Bistqiy, jp. 103t, 
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let. has run into this error, that so every one, into whoso 
bands this pamphlet may fail, those especially who may have 
overlooked the notices of your corrs .spondents above-men- 
tioned, may i»c assured of it. And tliis, Sir, is the more 
necessary, because, as it appears, many ignorant people, 
nnskilledin the science of astronomy, and withal of timorous 
or rather very fearful dispositions, have been extremely un- 
easy upon this account. VVlwrcupon 1 cannot but observe, 
tbtit aiuhors who throw out such important particulars as 
these, though it be done with the best design in the world, 
should b<! very sure of tlieirhand, before they alarm us with 
their notices, lest the subjecting of weak minds to groundless 
panics, shoidd contribute to t mbitrer tlieir lives, uhich 
has s.omctning in it very cruel, and even criminal. 

But since, Sir, I am embarked on this subject, I will, 
with your leave, ad d a few words more upon it. It is agreed, 
that tJiis world is not eternal , tiiat it shall some time be 
destroyed by fire, and possibly, but not ccrtainlv, bv a 
comet. But whether tiu; couiei, whose return is expected 
A.D. 2255, will efiect it or not, I think is very uncertain, 
bbr not to mention, that the end of the world may be .sooner, 
for ought we know, the perod orye.ir ot this comet being 
pot less than 575 solar year-s, an ob a'rvator cannot have iiaij 
experiences enow, rei»eatcd at due distances, to ascertaip 
the return of it to a' year, especially considering the irregu- 
larity which is known to attend thermotion of tliese eeceiuri- 
cal bodies. Besides the scriptures of the New Test, every 
where represent the li l b 1 consummation of all things, as a 
pointof knowledge entirely hidden from man, and, I pre- 
sunie, for the same reason as the day of our death is con- 
cealed from us; hut it would no longer remain a secret, 
were it to depend on the known revolution of a comet, No 
ope, therefore, ought to rely, in this weighty matter, on 
the calculation of the acutest astronomers, hut rather reflect, 
on the other hand, 1st, That he knows not how soon this 
event may happen ; and 2dly, that to him the day of liis deatl» 
is in efifcct the day of judgment, since, according to the 
doctrine of this protestaiil church, as the tree /nils sa it iintsl 
Ik. a reflection, which if it be considered withal, to how 
piitny real disasters, without having recQurse to. any imagi- 
pary ones, the life of man js daily expo.sed, will be ahuiid- 
antly sufficient for the purpose of true religion, that is, to 
make men think on the judgment of the great day ; and 
therefore there is no occasion to unsettle their minds by any 
mireasQuetble and, tl^e saote time, grquhdlcss fears^ whje^ 
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as they teivl so greatly to distract them, instead^ of doing 
tliein any service, are likely in the end, to do them a great 
deal of barm. 


1756, Feb. 


Yours, &c. 

Paul GexMsege. 


XVII. Dr. Hales’s method of obtaining fresh Sca-watcr. 


The effect of causing an incessant sl-ower of air to ascend 
through the boiling liquor in a still, lo niy surprise, I found 
to be very considerable. The method I iiseii was by means 
of a flat round tin box, six inches diann^ter, and an inch and 
a half deep; which is placed at the bottom of the stilt on 
four knobs half an inch liigh, to make room for the Ihjiior to 
spread ovt;r the whole bottom of the still. The mouth of the 
still being too narrow for the tin box to enter, wliicb .should 
be as wide as the bottom of the still, it may be divided into 
two parts with a hinge at one side, and a clasp at the other, 
40 fix it together when in the still. I'he air pipe which passes 
'Arough the head of the .still, will help 10 keep the air- 
box from moving to and fro by the motion of the ship, or 
three or four small spurs may be fixed to the .sides of the air- 
box, and reach to the sides of the still. The cover and sides 
of the air-box were punched full of very small holes, a quar- 
ter of an inch distant from each other. On the middle of 
the lid was fixed a nosle, above half an inch wide, fitted to 
receive, to put on, and'take off the lower end of the tin 
pipe, \vhich was 20 inches long, and passed through a hole in 
the head of the still. Four inches of the upper end of this 
pipe were bent gibbet-fashion, almost at right angles to the 
upright, in order to the uintiiig it with the enlarged nose of 
a pair of beliows, by means ot a short calf-skin pipe. This 
tin air-box, and many.niore, were made by Mr. Ted way, tin- 
man, against the Mews Gate, Charing-Cross. 

The double bellows were bound fast to a frame at the up- 
per part of the iron nose, and at the lower liandle, to work 
them more commodiously. And that the upf)cr half of the 
doubje bellows may difly rise and fall, in order to cause a 
constant stream of air, (besides the usual contracting spiral 
springs wdthin side) several fiat weights of lead must be laid 
on the upper part of the bello.ws near the Itandle, with a hole 
in their middle, to fix them ou au upright iron pin, fasten- 
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ed on the bellows ; so the weights may be comrnodiously 
. put on or taken off; according to the different depths of wa- 
ter in the still Thus if the depth of the water in the still 
be 12 inches from the surface of tlie depressed water in the 
air-box, then the pressure of the included air against the 
upper part of the bellows, will be equal to that of a body of 
water a foot deep, and as broad as the inner surface of that 
board. It will therefore be requisite to add or take off weights 
according to the different depths of the water in the still, at 
/ different periods of the same distillation. Where the stills 
are fixed in ships, the air may be conveyed to them from 
the bellows through a small leathern pipe, distended with 
spiral coils of wire, or bamboo canes, or broad small wooden 
pipes, like hollow* fishing rods. 

The quantity of water distilled in a given time by this 
way of continual ventilation, is, at a medium, more than 
double of the usual distillation. It is to be hoped, therefore^ 
that so considerable an increase will be of great benefit to 
navigation, and save much fire. 

By ventilation with a 20 gallon still, 240 gallons, or a ton 
and 24 gallons, may be distilled in 20 hours, with Tittle more 
than two bushels of coals, allowing for the time of heating 
the still full of cold water. A ton in 24 hours will more than 
aufiice for a 60 gun ship with 400 men, and larger may have 
proportionably larger stills. Ten gallon stills will produce 
120 gallons in 20 hours, and 5 gallon ones, 64 gallons. 

Dr. Butler proposes pouring in more sea-water through a 
funnel fixed in the head of the still, when more than half 
has been distilled off, whereby it will soon acquire a distil- 
ling heat, adding chalk in such proportion as shall be found 
requisite. The tunnel hole must be stopped with a cork, or 
small copper plate, turning on and off upon a pin. 

The waste of fuel will be less in proportion in large^ than 
in small stills, and the wider the still head is, so much the 
more liquor will be distilled. 

It is of great importance to keep all parts of the still cleani 
and free from rust or verdigrise ot the coppen 

Now supposing, that in a 60 gun ship, the 1 10 tons of wa-* 
ter for four months use, were distilled at the expence of tbree^ 
bushels of coals per ton, this would take 9 chaldrons, or 
about 13 J tons weight, or94| tons less than the 110 tons of 
store-water, and allowing 24| tons for the still-water casks 
and coals, tliere will be 70 tons weight of stowage saved 
thereby. 

i7i6, Jan. 
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XVIII. Experimenta for sweetening ill-tasted Milk and stinking" 
Water by Ventilation^ &c, by Dr. Hales. 

T HIS method of blowing showers of air up through liquors 
will be of considerable use in several other respects as well 
as distillation. 

August 23, four quarts of ill-tasted milk, from a cow 
which had fed 48 hours upon cabbage leaves, drinking very 
little water in that time, were put into a leaden vessel, which 
was heated in a large boiler, whereby the milk was kept 
scalding hot, then in ten minutes ventilation it was perfectly 
cured of its ill taste. 

Three gallons of stinking Jessop’s well water were ven- 
tilated. On the first blowing, the smell of the ascending 
vapours was very olfensive, which abated much in five 
minutes. In tweiUy minutes the water was sweet both in 
smell and taste. 

' July 20, three gallons of stinking sea- water were ven- 
tilated. In five minutes it was much sweetened, and no ill 
smell in the ascending air, though at first it was very ofl’en- 
fiive. At the end of ten minutes it had a small degree of ill 
taste; after twenty minutes, no ill taste or smell. It frothed 
near a foot high during part of the ventilation, which was 
from the bitumen, &c. 

It is to be suspected that the stinking water which is drunk 
in ships may promote that putrid distemper, the scurvy, as 
well as some others; ana that putrid waters in marshy 
countries may be the cause of agues, as well as the putrid 
air they breathe. This method, therefore, of sweetening 
stinking water by blowing showers of air up through it, must 
be very beneficial. 

Live fish may well be carried many miles by blowing now 
and then fresh air up through the water, without the trouble 
of changing the water; for this ventilation will not only keep 
the water sweet, but also enrich it with air, which is neces- 
sary for the life of fishes; but stinking water will presently 
kill fish. 

Much of the oil may be got out of tar-wateif by blowing 
up showers of air through it when scalding hot, for 1 5 or 20 
minutes, the longer the better; the less volatile and ipOre 
salutary acid remaining. 

! 11756, A/errA. 
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. XIX. Anecdote of the late Duke of Montague. 

Mk. UrbaNj 

We have often been amused with stories of the whims and 
frolics that great men have exercised upon little ones to the 
no small astonishment and perplexity of the said little men^ 
and the unspeakable delight of themselves and their com« 
pany. The late Duke of Montague was remarkable for these 
atchievements of wit and humour, which he conducted with 
a dexterity and address peculiar to himself. I send you an 
account of one of them for the entertainment of your readers, 
though [ doubt whether there is one among them all to whom 
it will give as much pleasure as it gave his grace. 

Soon after the conclusion of the late peace he had ob- 
served, that a middle aged man, in something like a military 
dress, of which the lacc was much tarnished and the cloth 
worn thread-hare, appeared at a certain hour in the park, 
walking to and fro in the Mall with a kind of mournful solem- 
nity, or ruminating by himself on one of the benches, with-* 
out taking any more notice of the gay crowd that was moving 
before him than of so many emmets on an ant-hill, or atoms 
dancing in the sun. 

This man the duke singled out as likely to be a fit object 
for a frolic. He began therefore by making some inquiry 
concerning him, and soon learned that he was an linfortunate 
poor creature, who having laid out his whole stock in the 
purchase of a commission, had behaved with great bravery 
in the war, in hopes of preferment, but upon Uie conclusion 
of the peace had been reduced to starve upon half-pay. This 
the duke thought a favourable circumstance for his purpose, 
but he learned, upon farther inquiry, that the captain having 
a wife and several children, had been reduced to the 
necessity of sending them down into Yorkshire, wl\itherhc 
constantly transmitted them one moiety of his half-pay, 
which would not subsist them nearer the metropolis, and 
reserved the other moiety to keep himself upon the spot, 
where alone he could hope for an opportunity of obtaining 
a more advantageous situation. These particulars afforded 
a new scope for the duke’s genius, and he immediately be- 
gan his opei^dlioiis. 

After ^ome time, when every thing had been prepared, 
he watched an opportunity as the captain was sitting alone, 
buried in his speculations on a bench, to send his gentleman 
^to him with his compliments and an invitation to dinner the 
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fie^t day. The duke having plated himself at a convenient 
distance, saw his messenger approach without being [)er« 
ceived, and begin to speak without being heard; he saw his 
intended guest start at length from his reverie^ like a man 
frighted out of a dream, and ga2e wAh a foolish look ol 
wonder and perplexity at the person that accosted liiin, with- 
out seeming to comprehend what he said, or to believe his 
senses when it was repeated to him till ho did. In short, he 
saw with infinite satisfaction all that could be expected in 
the looks, behaviour, and attitude of a man addressed in so 
abrupt and unaccountable a manner; and as the sport de- 
pended upon the man’s sensibility, he discovered so much 
of that quality on striking the first stroke, that he promis^id 
himself success beyond bis former hopes. He was told, 
however, that the captain returned thanks for the honour 
intended him; and would wait upon his grace at the time 
appointed. 

When he came, the duke received him with particular marks 
of civility, and taking him aside wdth an air of great secresy 
and importance, told him that he had desired the favour of 
his company to dine chiefly upon the acc^ount of a lady, who 
had long had a particular regard for him, and had exprc'ssed a 
great desire to be in his company,* whicli her situation made 
it impossible for her to accomplish, without the assistance 
of a friend; that having learned these particulars l)y acci- 
dent, he had taken the liberty to bring therri ttjgetlicr, ami 
added, that he thought such an act of civilitV) whatever 
might be the opinion of the world, could be no imputation 
tipon his honour* During this discourse, the duke enjoyed 
the profound astonishment and various changers of confusion 
that appeated in the captain’s face, who, after he had a little 
tecovered himself, began a speech with great solemnity, in 
vi'hich the duke perceived he was labouring to insinuate in 
the best manner he could, that he doubtea whether he was 
not imposed upon, and whether he ought not to resent it; 
and therefore to put an end to his difficulties at once, the 
duke laid his hand Upon his breast, and very devoutly swore, 
that he told him nothing that He did not believe upon good 
evidence to be true. 

When tvoM was brought that dinner was served, 'the ^p- 
tain entered the dining-room with great curiosity and woimcr, 
but bis wonder was unspeakably increased when he saw at 
the table his own Wife and children. The duke had begun 
his frolic by sending for them out of Yorkshire, and had as 
much, if not more, astonished the lady than he had her hus* 

VOL. 111. V 
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band, to whom he took care she should have no opportunity 
to send a letter. 

It is nuioh more easy to conceive than to describe a meet- 
ing so sudden, unexpected, and extraordinary ; it is suffici- 
ent to say that it adbrded the duke the highest entertain- 
ment, who at length, with much difficulty, got liis guests 
quietly seated at his table, and persuaded them to iall too 
without thinking either of yesterday or to-morrow. It hap- 
pened, that soon after dinner was over, word was brought 
to the duke, that his lawyer attended about some business 
by his grace’s order. The duke, willing to have a short 
truce with the various inquiries of the captain about his 
family, ordered the lawyer to be introduced, who pulling out 
a deed that the duke was to sign, was directed to read it, 
with an apology to the company for the interruption. The 
lawyer accordingly began to read, when, to complete the 
liidventure and the contusion and astonishment of the poor 
captain and his wife, the deed appeared to be a settlement 
which the duke had made upon them of a genteel sufficiency 
for life. Having gravely heard the instruments read, without 
appearing to take any notice of the emotion of his guests, 
he signea and scaled it, and delivered it into the captain’s 
hand, desiring him to accept it without compliments, for, 
says he, I assure you it is the last thing I would have done, 
if I had thought I could have employed my money or iny time 
more to my satisfaction any other way, 

1756, Jpril 
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Mk. Urban, Itanisajf^ March 10, 

Your correspondent in yout Magazine for last February, 
relates a stor}^, which he calls a strange one, and that He 
will not take upon him to determine how much of it is true, 
viz. that in sawing a block of marble, or, as he supposes, 
of free-stone, a living toad was found in the cavity. 

However, to put the possibility of the fact beyond all 
doubt, I will relate a story of the same sort, which hap- 
pened about the year 17*43, when I lived at Wisbech, in 
the Isle of Ely, and which I saw with my own eyes. Mr. 
Charlton, a stone-cutter, who lived at the bottom of my^ 
yard next the river, came up to my house, and desired me 
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lo walk down to his shop, and he would show me a great 
curiosity. Tiie marble was just sawn asunder as t got tliere, 
and a living toad of a more than ordiiutry size was lodged in 
the middle of the block. The cun ity w.is pretty near in the 
«hape of the toad, but somtthiug larger than the animal it- 
self. The cavity, to the best of my remembrance, “was of 
a dusky yellow colour, but the toad liiaisc If was surrounded, 
exclusive of the cavity, withstveral inches of clear, solid 
marble on both sides. He seemed healthful and well, and 
not at all the worse for his long coufinetncnt. This is the 
naked factj which I am fully satisfied of from my own 
knowledge, and I appeal to Mr. Charlton, now living at 
Wisbech, for the trutli of it. 

7’he fact itself is undeniable, though I am not able to say 
what satisfactory account a philosopher can give for so 
strange an appearance. 1 have myself often reiiected upon 
it, and endeavoured to solve the question, but confess my 
inability; Sometimes I have imagined there might be dif- 
ferent species of these animals, though this that I saw had 
all the appearance and complexion of a common toad. I 
presume, if a toad was put into an exhausted receiver, and 
the air drawn from him^ he would die like other animals, 
though I never knew the experiment tried. I should be 
glad if any of your learned correspondents can solve this 
difficulty, viz. How it was possible for this load to have 
lived, as he must have done for several years, to all appear- 
ance, without either food or air. 

Yours, &c. 

T. WnisTON. 

Another Imtance of the same Kind. 

On the 14th day of June last,at Great Yarmouth, I took a 
live toad out of a afolid free-stone that .was brought froiri 
Rutlandshire^ of these dimensions:— The stone vras in" 
length four feet, in breadth three feet six inches, and iri 
thickness one foot six inches. ’When I had sawn this stone 
in the middle^ upon di^dding the two parts of the stone, I 
obsen^ed a hole abolii six inches from the edge of ti e stone, 
in which lay this toad. I took the toad out of the hole with 
fny compass; 1 did not observe that I any ways hurt it in 
taking it out of the hole; When it was on the ground it 
hopped about, and died in less than one hour. There was 
a yellow list on the back, which changed its colour soon 

V ^ 
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after tlie toad died. The hole was about three inches lonfj, 
an 1 almost as d: cm. I stnctly Me^^ed the stone, and could 
not perceive any flaw or crack in it; the inside of the hole 
was smooth, and looked us if it hud been polished. Witness 
iny hand this live and twentieth day of July, 1716, 

John Malpas, 

I was present, and saw the toad alive. Witness my hand 
1756, May, PrrKft Hurford, Alaroiu 


XXI. The llflbct or?fIi)sk in enrinej die Goat in the S^<llT'.ac•h, hy 

Mr James Prinjlo, laic »Sury;coii to the third lh‘i^iin'*nt ot Foot 

Guuuis. 

On the third of November, 1715, a gcMillewoman, aged 
43, was violently :anzcd witii the gout in the stomach. loO 
tiiat slic could hy no incans lie down, hut was forced to sit 
niglit and dny in an easy cliair in an erect |iosturc. Slu; did 
nothing all this while hut keep herself warm, now and tlicu 
drinking' a little of some generous wine, (as she .saiil, to 
keep it out of her stomach) and once or twice took a 
little of the tinct. sacra. On the ‘2 1st of Noveinhcr, about 9 
o’clock at night, a lady of her acquaintance, who liad seen 
her in this condition, desired me to visit her, though she; 
doubted if 1 should find her alive. Accordingly I went, and 
asl had seen such extraordinary eftects of tln^ Tonquiu jue- 
dicine iu the Singultus, and had heard from Mr. I’cid of its 
eflicacy in other nervous cases, I imagined it miglit be of 
some service here ; and therefore I sent her the followiiuTr 
bolus; 

Cinnab. nativ. Antimon. aa. gr. xv. Mosrh. opt. gr. xvi. Syr, 
bals, q, s, f bolus. - 

But although this is Mr. Hold’s common dose, yet as she 
was very weak I ordered her to take the One half of it im- 
mediately, drinking after it a cup of brandy, and the other 
lialf in six hours after. Nest morning I fmind her much 
better, having from the first dose no more convulshms in 
her stomach. 1 then. ventured to give her a bolus at nine 
o'clock in the. morning, and repeated it every four hours 
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till slio should sleep or sweat. NotwitlislAuding the coldness 
of tlie weather, and her heinj.;; obluo^l it) sit in :i chair, \et 
by the time she liatl taken four hoiuses, a pi v ulirul sweat 
and sleep ensued, and then she wa< ahl:! to lie in a hori/un* 
tal jiosUire on lier coikIi, v. ithoni iho r; turn of lu r r(>nncr 
sym[)toms. This swt*r.l continued iVoui Uie aili'inoou (>i ihc 
till tlie 2‘Hh at ninht, wedi \t rv ht»!e inu iiin^siv)?i. I 
gave over the Ix/luses and ordiMx d iLt-r a jiile|r, to S ouiicc" 
of which 1 put V> <»ritiiis oriumh, to he t.dv< u adi ni^ tuiu. In 
this method she e(;nt!niied to ihi* UTiii, (|'n!e ^ ii;.d iree 
from all her former symptoms; hut asc-ii tin?* slu taucied 
tlie gout 'll her stonmeh was retiirmng, I gave lii r another 
bolus. She complained at this time oi tht intolerahle lieat 
of the brandy, which was the first thing slic fount] warm in 
her stomach during this ihness. On the 2‘jth she was ap- 
prehensive of another attack, and took another bolus, alter 
which she found herself very well, and walked about the 
room, ihe swelling of her feet being fpiite gone; and on the 
4th of December, went out in a chair to thank the lady wlio 
sent me to her, and continues to be weii to this day. 

i756, Maj/. 


XXII. Boerh^ve’s Recipe for the Gout 


Mr. Crban, 

It has lately been asserted in some of the public papers, 
that Dr. Boerhaave, having in obtained some remis- 

sion from the severity of the gout, with wliich he had been 
tormented without intermission for more ilraii live months, 
determined to try wliether the juices of fumitory, endive, 
and succory, taken thrice a day in large quar.ulies. (nau.cly, 
about half a pint each dose) might not coninbuU* lo iiis relief; 
and that by a pej'seveywipa i7i tlmvu tlwd, hi xc'as xvauLiJuUy 
Ttcoveredy 

This is partly the truth, though 7ioi (he truth ; for I 
conversed with him daily ajt that very time. Hqjook indeed 
the juices ahove-mentioned for a tdriniglil, o*- 1! ere; bouts, 
as near as I can remember ; yet it was nof by the pe/srve- 
ranee in this method alone he was so wondti /uiiy no vered 
for when he found that his stomach would near the juices of 
thc.se three herbs, and he seemed to receive some benefit 
from them, he told tne be would add to them, and accordingly 
directed the juices of two more herbs, namcMy, water-cre:>scs 

u 3 
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and male speedwell ; and that he would likewise take every 
day half an ounce of four gums well beat up together iu 
equal quantities, namely, gum sagapenuni, gum opoponax, 
gum ammoniaciim, and gum galbanum. — He swallowed a 
drachm of these made into 12 pills four times in a day, drink- 
ing after them half a pint of the expressed juices ot the five 
above-mentioned herbs ; and this he continued to do for 
three months or more, after 'which I never heard that he 
had any return of the gout, though he lived 16 years longer. 
The Doctor was a very large man, and his case peculiarly 
bad; therefore I suppose he judged it necessary to take 
these medicines in larger quantities, and to continue them 
longer than he would have directed to the generality of his 
patients. 

I th.^ught it ray duty to acquaint the public of this iwpor^ 
tanl fact, as 1 happened to have the copy of Boerhaave’s 
original prescription by me ; and the more so, as what I 
have here mentioned may probably be of use to some of my 
fellow-creatures, after I am deadband gone, and when all 
other medicines have been found iiieifectual. 

I am, 

Sar, Yours, &c. 

1758, Siipph Senex. 


XXIII. History of Frauds and Cheating, by Mr. Justice Fielding, 

A PICK-POCKET, though a felon, seerps to be in the 
lowest class of gamblers; but his success rather arises from 
the dexterity ot his hands, than the contrivance of his head ; 
and like rats and other stich vermin, appears leather to take 
the advantage of your negligence and inattention, than to 
contend witli your understanding. The first and lowest class 
of gamblers, then, who would cheat you with your eyes 
open^ are those who invite you to prick in the belt or garter, 
for a wager; and the certainty uf winning at this sort of di- 
version appears so clear to the novice, that he never fails to 
hite if he be a proper object. And here I must premise that 
these gamblers af0 such exquis[ite judges of their prey, that 
th^ seldqm fail of success, 

Tbe next glass are thosp who find a paper full of gold rings, 
which they take care to pick up ip the sight of a proper 
^ept, whose opinion they ask.. The gambler of this class 
very mean,; which gives him an opportunity of say? 
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ing he had rather have found a good piece of bread and 
chec?sc, for that he had not broke his fast fora whole day; 
then wishes the gentleman would give him something for 
them, that he might buy him a pair of shoes, a coat, &o. 
The cull immediately bites, and, thinking to make n cheap 

I )urchase of an ig'iorant fellow, gives him perhaps 20 shil- 
ings, for four or hve brass rings washed over. 

The next set attend at inns, and as porters sometimes en- 
trust their servants to carry boxes or pan:cls that come from 
the country, the gambler takes notice of tlie directions, and 
sends his comrade immediately to the house, where he waits 
for the arrival of the porter, meets him witliiii a few 
doors of the house, or if the door be shut he stands 
on the steps, and begins immediately to abuse the porter for 
his delay; damns him and tells him he was just a coming for 
it; that he had a great mind to give him nothing; the porter 
asks pardon, the gambler pays him and takes possession of 
the goods, with which he decamps the instant the porter’s, 
back is turned. And as tradesmen generally employ country 
fellows for porters in their houses, two or three of these 
ganjblers are generally waiting at the corner of sirccts 
near some of the great inns, and if they hear one of the 
porters loaded with a box or bundle, ask his way to 
the inn, one of tliem steps up to him very civilly, tells 
him that he is going that way, and will show him the 
house. The coiuitryiiian implicitly follows his guide, whilst 
the gartibler’s comrade takes the hint, marches before, 
and plants himself at some convenient passage, piiLs bis 
hat in his pocket, and sticks a pen in his wig to represent 
a book-keeper; the guide acquaints the connrryman that 
that is the book-keeper of the inn, who immediately lays 
down his burden, and the book-keeper desires him to go 
over the way to his wife for the key of the warehouse, and 
in the 'mean time the two gamblers march off with the goods. 
The next class use the following stratagem: one of them 
goes in the dress of a footman, and desires some trjKlesnian 
to carry goods to his master, which are generally sent by thq 
journeyman, who is carried into a parlour' hired for that 
purpose, by the footman, who tells him he will carry the 
goods up to his master, and will bring down the account of 
what he chuses; but the moment helias got possession of 
the goods he shuts the parlour door, and ip^rches out of the 
passage ;. or if the master has a mind to assist the servant, 
he sends the tradesman back for other sorts, but before he 
returns, makes off with what he has got. Servants who have 
tived with tailors, mantua-makers, miliiners, and other tradeft 
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that send fr^^qiieiitly to the shops, have, when they have 
been dischargeil, gone in the name of the masters anil mis- 
tresses to the said shops, and taken np great quantities of 
goqds; in which they have succeeded the easier, from their 
being known to the shopkeeper. Might it not then be use- 
ful to give notice to the shopkeepers used by the said trades- 
people of thoir discharge of such servants ? 

There is another set who defraud tradesmen, by taking on 
themselves false names, and by pretending to be related to, 
or connected with, some persons of credit and fashion,, and 
produce false letters to prov« this intimacy. Some of these 
gamblers attend most of the fairs in the country, where they 
make it thoir business to inejuire at inns, who serve them 
with their wines and brandies from Loudon; and fish out of 
shopkeepers the names of the tradesmen here who supply 
them with goods: furnished with this knowledge they come 
to LqikIoh, and one day appearingin the character of acoiintry 
imi-ke)Eiper, they go to the distiller, whose name they have 
learned, telling him he has taken an inn in such a country; 
that he was recommended to him by one of his customers 
whose name he tells him, and describes his bouse and family 
the distiller’s suspicion being lulled asleep by this stratagem, 
ho chearfully supplies his new customer with some or his 
best gQocIs, and sends them some appointed inn in town, 
from \vhenci3 they are conveyed by the gambler, and con- 
verted into cash by selling them as run goods for half price. 
The very same scheme is practised on grocers alid other 
shopkeepers, only by cluinging their character into that of 
a cimntry shopkeeper: it is immaterial to them what goods 
they purchase. A gambler the other day bought of a farmer 
10 LOU of potatoes, to be delivered one ton at a time, and 
when two ton were delivered they were to be paid for; but 
w'hen the second ton came, the gambler disappeared ; and 
had not the farmer been a man of spirit, he would have lost 
his property, but finding himself defrauded he took posses- 
sion of the gambler’s warehouse, and rescued his goods out 
pf his hands. 

'^here is another set of gamblers, commonly called duffers, 
whq attend at Charing-cross, at St. Clement’s Church, and 
Ludgate-hill, and invite you to go down some alley, and 
buy some cheap India handkerchiefs and waistcoats; but 
this cheat being grown stale, they use another method, 
which of late has been very successful. They apply them- 
selves to some young publican to borrow 20 or 30 pounds tq 
make up a sum, and to shew they do not want money in ge^ 
ueral, they produce a large purse well craimned witlij 
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counteFS and bniss niedalsj, wh'n'li they give* the publican 4 
distant view of, that lie may take it for money; th(?y tlien 
produce some silk waistcoats'embroidered witli tinsei, which, 
if not strictly examined, may puss for silver; tliese waist* 
coats they propose, with oilier liidii* goods made in Spital- 
iields, to leave in the hiuids of t|ie publican, or his wife, as 
a security for the money they want, who, ignorant of t|ic 
value of the said goods, generally fall into their trap. 

The highest rank of cheats who attack the undcrsitanding, 
have made use of the following strcilugenis : one of the gang 
who is happiest in his person, and has the best address, is 
pitched upon to lake a house, which, by means of the ex- 
treme good character given of him by his comrades to the 
landlord, is soon accomplished. The next consideration is 
to furnish it, when Mr. Softly, a young ironmo'iger just set 

up, is pitched upon to provide tlic squire’s grates; wlio, 
glad of so fine an order, soon ornaments the squire’s ehiin- 
jiies with those of the newest fashion. This being done, 
Mr. Greengoose, the upholder, is immediately applied to 
for other furniture, and is brought to the house in order that 
he may see the grates, which he no sooner beholds tJian he 
tells his honour that he could have furnished him hke\use 
>vitli grates of the best kind at the most reasonable rates; to 
which Squire Gambler replies, that he intends taking some 
little villa in the coui’try, where Mr. Greengoose shall fur- 
nish every thing he can. 'I'he house being now completely 
furnished, *the squire dresses himself in his morning gown, vel- 
vet cap, and red Morocco slippers, puts one or more of his 
comrades into livery, then sends for a tailor, linen-draper, sil- 
versmith, jeweller, &c. takes upon him the character of a 
merchant, and by getting credit of one, by pawning the 
goods the moment he has got them, he is enabled to pay ready 
money to othprs ; by which means he extends his credit and 
increases hi§ orders till he is detected; which sometimes 
^oes not bitpp^n fill he has defrauded tradesmen of goods to 
a very considerable value. Na}’, I have known them some- 
times carry their scheme so far, as to fix one of their com- 
rades at some rendezvous in VVapping, iii the (character of 
the captain of a vessel lying at such stairs, and hound to 
some of the American plantations; by w'hich means the 
aforesaid merchant procures goods to be sent aboard ; and 
as his credit advances, he makes use of drafts, which 
are cqpstantly accepted by his comrades, who have as con- 
stantly changed their Iqdgings when the said drafts be- 
pome due. 

Jheira ^ sct«qf sl^rpers who have lately purchased se- 
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Tcral estates without money, in the following manner: they 
make a i)iirga‘m with the seller or his agent for the estate, in 
ffonseuncncc of which they draw articles of agreement, hy 
which they oblifje themselves to pay the purchase money ajt 
such a time, and jjive a bond for the performance of cove- 
nants. Tiicy then immediately go to the tenant to shew him 
the articles of agreement, and tell him that he will soon 
have a now landlord; upon which the farmer begins to com- 
plain of the old one, and hopes Ids honour will repair this, 
rebuild that, and alter something else, which the new land- 
lord prondses to do. Credit being thus gained with the 
tenant, the now landlord falls in love perhaps with the 
Jarmer’s daughter, or with a fine horse, or else borrows 
money of him, and gives him a draft upon his banker in 
town, who seldom has any cash in hand, and often is not to 
be found. 

A new species of cheat has lately been practised by a 
gambler and his gang, who, to my knowledge, have prac- 
tised every other with impunity, and is what follows: tlie 
bead of tlie party calls himself a coal -merchant, in which 
character he applies to some tradesman to buy goods in his 
way; tells him be is out of cash, but if he chuscs will pay 
him in coals, of which he is rather overstocked. The trades- 
man approving of this, the gambler goes down to stxme 
wharf, and orders one or more chaldrons of coals to he de- 
livered at that tradesman’s house for liis use. Tims far for 
the gambler who attacks the understanding. 

I shall now mention a set of cheats who make a dupe of 
the heart, and impose on the benevolence and compUssioii 
of the charitable; these are called sky farmers, and execute 
their schemes in the following manner. One of them tiressea 
himself extremely genteel, takes upon himself the charac- 
ter of a private gentleman, or reputable tradesman; he is 
attended by two men in the character of country farmers 
with clumsy boots, horsemen’s coats, &c. The objects 
pitched upon for imposition are good old charitable ladies, 
to whom the solicitor tells a dreadful story of losses by fire, 
inundations, &c. to the utter ruin of these two poor fanners 
and all their fiimilies; their wives arc big with child, their 
children down in the small pox, &c. a bpok is then produced 
by the solicitor, who undertakes this disagreeable office 
parely out of good nature, knowing tim story to be true. 
In this book are the names of several of the nobility and 
gentry set down by himself, who have contributed to this 
charity; and setting out with false names they at length 
get real ones, which are of great service to them xn carrying 
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on their fraud ; and well-disposed persons are daily imposed 
upon by false appearances of distress. And there are per- 
sons in this tov\n who get a very good livelihood by writing 
letters and petitions of this stamp, with which those noble- 
men and gentlemen who are distin ’uislied for their gene- 
rosity and l)ene^oltnce, are constantly tormented, and these 
wretclics often obtain relief for their false distresses, whilst 
the really miserable suffer, from their modesty, the acutest 
afflictions. A woman stuffed up as if she was ready to lie 
in, with two or three borrowed children, and a letter, givimr 
4 n account of her husband's falling off' a scaffold, anl 
breaking his limbs, or being drowned at sea, &c. is an irre- 
sistible object, ' 

To enumerate the infinite variety of devices tliat have 
been or may be practised by sharpers of all kinds, is impos- 
sible; all those 1 have mentioned have come to my know- 
ledge ir. the course of rny practice as a magistrate, and, I 
am sorry to say it, that though I have committed many 
gamblers to prison, most of them have escaped justice. 
The use tlicreforc I propose in this publication of their arti- 
fices is, to stop the progress of their imposition on tnulcs- 
Tuen, until the legislature shall provide some effectual re- 
medy to bring them to justice, as often as they shall offend; 
and as I have drawn an act of parliament for this purpose, 1. 
shall here set down the causes of their escaping justice, with 
what, I think, may in some measure be a remedy for the 
evil. 

In the first place, though a fraud be an offence against 
the public, and differs only from a felony in the manner of 
obtaining the goods, yet the person injured may accept of 
restitution, and discharge the prisoner; whereby the public 
example is lost, and a body of villains, who have succeeded 
twenty times, to the ruin perhaps of as many families, if 
they c^n make the last person injured satisfaction, arc im- 
mediately let loose to cheat other people ; and, as they act 
in a body, have a treasurer, solicitor, &c. they always have it 
in their power to make it up with the party that detects 
them, who has generally more regard for himself than the 
public. If therefore the magistmte had power to bind over 
• the persons aggrieved to prosecute, the cheat would be sure 
pf being brought to his trial. Indeed it has sometimes hap- 
pened, that tradesmen have had spirit enough to pursue a 
gamester into the first court of Justice, namely, quarter- 
sessions; but when thp cheat finds this, as he is as slippery 
p an eel, he removes his cause by certiorari into some 
^igber court, wliere t^e poseputipn becomes more expen- 
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5!ve, and the tradesman, who was willing to sacrifice a little 
for the good of his country, does not chuse, or periiaf)s is 
not able to go on further. Preventing tnen tiit se sort of 
causes; from being removed by ceniorari, would put an entire 
stop to this method 61* escape, as it has, in a great measure, 
of persons for keeping disorderly houses, l.astly, as the 
law ri(i.w Stands, the highest punishment in the p&wt r of any 
conn to inflict on a cheat is, either fine, ie pri.'-opment, or 
pillory, or all three. The general place for iiUjvrisonmf'nt 
on these occasions is Newgate, an excellent academy for 
the improvement of morals. As to the piUor\ , as u exposes 
men to public infamy, without ridding sock ty of them, it 
too often obligeii them tq change fraud for violence, and 
converts the gambler into an highwayman. I nc t 'Vects of 
public shame, while the party remains in the kingdom, is, 
in no instance, ^een in so true a light, as in the general fate 
of those who have been admitted as evidences against their 
accomplices, by which means they have saved their own 
Jives, which they ahvays make use of in l*ai^in2: another 
gang, as soon as they have obtained their liberty: and I 
acarce know ai\ instance of an evidence’s living niore than 
one or two sessions after his comrades; for being become in- 
famous, be is driven out of society, and as it wore necessi- 
tated to follow his old trade. Tf, therefore, the quarter- 
sessions had power given them to transport gamblejs wlien 
their characters are notorious, and the injury great, as they 
have in cases of perjury, it would strike a ten or on this body 
of iKirpies, and if it did not prevent framls ('ntirely, would 
rid the nation of some notorious villains. And as to eviden- 
ces in robberies and in other capital offences, if after the 
conviction of their accomplices, they were to he tried on 
their own confessions and transported for life, the public 
would be relieved from a dangerous nuisance, and the mo- 
tive for the discovery of accomplices remain sufficiently 
strong to answer the end. 

1756, Ike. John Fielding. 


X^VlV. Method to prevent Water-pipes from freezing. 

Mr. UhbaNi 

Every one must b^ve observed, during the late frost, the 
numberless heaps of horse dung, which had been purposely 
^ n)QSt of me streets of this metropolis; and bow much 
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lifter it is dark, these embarrass, and in some degree en- 
danger, those who pais through them, especially on foot, 
every one in his turn must have been sensible. 

As during frosty weather, the leaden pipes, which con- 
voy the water from the streets into our houses, are subject 
to be frozen, these heaps of dung arc laid over such parts 
of the streets as the leaden pipes are conducted through, 
in expectation of their being thereby protected from the 
edfcts of the frost. 

^rijehcatof horse dung, when lying in large heaps in its 

f >ntrcscont state, is acknowledged to be very considerable; 
)ut when dung, even in this state, is divided into small par- 
cels, and of course exposed to the action of cold air under 
a large surface, it quickly loses its heat, and becomes of 
the same feemperalure with the ground upon which it lies, 
and of the atmosphere which surrounds it. 

How little therefore so gentle a heat, and of so short a 
continuance, as these heaps are endowed with in frosty 
weather, can contribute to thaw the w’ater already supposed 
to be frozen in the pipes, or prevent its freezing therein at 
the depth of three or four feet from the surface of the 
grouinl, must be obvious to every one, who is in the least 
degree conversant in thcrmometrical experiments and ob- 
servations. But admitting, that it really had this power of 
preventing the freezing of the water in those pipes, over 
which it is applied, in this case it does no service; as, un- 
less in tcry long continued and very severe frosts, the 
ground in this metropolis is rarely frozen to the depths at 
which the wooden pipes, wbioh convey our wait r, are usu- 
ally laid: and indeed in these the water has sehlom, if ever, 
been known to freeze. The leaden pip(;s in the streets are 
laid generally at, or nearly at, the same depth with the 
w'ooden ones; and unless tlic ground is frozen to the depth 
to which they are laid, even these arc rarely frozen in such 
parts of their length, as are continued in the ground. 

But as it must necessarily happen, for our greater accom- 
modation and convenience, that great l(Migihs of leaden 
pipe, quite exposed to the open air, are conducted to various 
parts of our dwellings ; these indeed are subject to l)e frozen 
up, and rendered useless by even slight frosts ; as the wa- 
ter, more particularly if stagnant in them, soon partakes of 
the coldness of the atmosphere surrounding the pipe in 
which it is contained. And if the tempeiaturc of the uir 
causes the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermuineter to stand at 
any degree under thirty for a few hours, the water, if stag- 
nant, will be frozen in these pipes. l:i pruportb : as tiie 
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rold inorojsos, from the contraction of the lead, the di- 
ameter of the pipes lessens, and the water dilating by 
freezing with an almost incoerciblc force, bursts the pipe 
freqiuMitly in many parts of its length. How little therefore, 
to prevent tiiesc etfects, the heaps of dung laid in the 
stre(‘ts can contribute, no great sagacity is required to 
guess; as attempting to thaw the water at such a depth as 
has been mentioned, anil where it is really not frozen, can 
by no means produce the desired eifect, where it really is. 

Ttie detecting vulgar errors and exploding them, how- 
ever expedient and right in itself, should not be the whole 
of our attention : we should go further and endeavour to 
obviate the inconveniences, which give rise to them ; and 
from a careful consideration of what has already been pre- 
mised, this perhaps may not be found very dinicult. The 
desideratum tlicn is to prevent the freezing of the water in 
such parts only of the leaden pipes, as are exposed to the open 
air. This, in slight frosts, is in some degree prevented, by 
letting the water run to w^aste ; but in long continued frosts 
tliis method avails little ; to say nothing of the ^^lst quanti- 
ties of ice in our streets, arising from the waste water. 

To prevent therefore this waste of water (which of itself 
in long continued dry frosty seasons is of no small momerit) 
and the inconveniences, arising from the ice in the streets,^ 
accruing from it; to prevent likewise the bursting of the 
leaden )>ipcs, and to command a constant supply of water 
at any time, when it is not frozen in the wooden pipes, 
which very rarely happens, is the more particular reason of 
iny troubling you with tins paper. This I first put in prac- 
tice during tlie hard winter of the year 1739, from which 
time to the present, the leaden pipe, though conducted 
many yards in the open air, has never been frozen. 

The apparatus to be employed for this purpose is neither 
expensive nor troublesome : it consists only of two additional 
brass cocks. One of these is to be inserted into the leaded 
pipe in the ground, two feet at least before it comes into' 
llie open air. 7'his is to serve as a stop-cock to turn off the 
water at pleasure ; for which reason it must Kc guarded by 
a wooden case, which must come from it and reach near to 
the surface of the ground ; and through this, by the help of 
an iron key, this cock may be turned. To keep oft* the 
cold, the case should be filled up with horse litter, and 
covered over even with the ground with a brick or stone. 

The other cock is to be fastened to the leaden pipe in the 
open air, in any part of its length, provided that it is some- 
what below the level of the stop-cock, just mentioned. 
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This oock is here inserted for no other purpose than simply 
to empty the leaden ])ipc of all its water, after it has Itee’n 
turned ofl’ by the stoji-cock; but it may at other times be 
applied to any other use. 

In all weather, except frosty, the stop-cock need not be 
attended to ; but when this wcatlier happens, and conse- 
quently the freezing of the water in tlie leaden pipe is to be 
apprehended, care must be taken to till your cisterns and 
reservoirs with water, and then to turn the stop-cock. 
Empty afterwards the leaden pipe of its water by means of 
the other cock, which being thus emptied, can suil'er no 
injury from the frost; as there can be no ice therein either 
to stop the course of the water, or by its dilatation to burst 
the j)ij)e. And by these means tlie water may be let through, 
and turned off as often as occasion may require ; only re- 
Biembering that when the necessary ipiuntity of water is oij- 
tained, the stop-cock be always turned, and the pipe 
emptied ; a matter of very little trouble. 

In some parts of this metropolis the water conics into the 
houses constantly, except while the wooden pi|)es are mend- 
ing: in others only at stated times, but this makes little or 
no difference with regard to what 1 have laid down. 

^fter what has been here mentioned, it is submitted, 
whether it is not obvious from the methods proposed, that 
the freezing of the water in our leaden pipes, and the 
bursting of them therefrom (except in those very severe 
seasons, when they should happen to be frozen in the 
ground) will be prevented; that a constant and necessary 
supply of water, as well in winter as in summer, may be 
procured; that the breaking up of the pavomeuts in the 
streets for a scanty supply to the inhabitants, will bo un- 
necessary ; and that the making our streets inqiassable by 
the quantity of ice, formed, in a great measure, out of 
the water running to wake, be much less frequent; pro- 
vided sufficient attention be given to the easy methods here 
laid down. Nor would any one, I presume, if this should 
he made public, give himself the unnecessary, as well as 
ineffectual trouble of laying dung in the streets. 

Yours, &c. • 


1757, Jan. 


W. W, 
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XXV. Chinese inaninT oflayinp: out Oanlens. By Mr. Cfiambers, 
Architc'ct, MeinIxT of th#' luiponal AcaJt/ny of Arts, at 
Florence. 


The gardens which T saiv in China, wore small; nex’or- 
tlieless, from tliem^ and what could be gathered froia 
Lopqua, a celebrated (’hinesc pahiter, with whom I had 
several converriatinns on the subjects of gardtining, I think 
1 have acquired sufficient knowledge of their notion's uir 
this head. 

Nature is their pattern, and their aim is to imitate her in 
all her beautiful irregularities. Their first consideration is 
the form of the ground, whether it be flat, sloping, hilly, 
or mountainous, extensive, or of small compass, ol a drv 
or marshy nature, abounding with rivers and sjrrings, or 
liable to a scarcity of water; to all which circumstances 
they attend with ^reat care, chusing such dispositions as 
humour the. ground, can be executed with the least ex- 
pence, hide its defects, and set its advantages in the most 
conspicuous light. 

As the Chinese arc not fond of walking, we seldom m^et 
with avenues or spacious walks, as in our Fairopean planta- 
tions. 'J'hc whole ground is laid out in a variety Of scenes^ 
and you are led, by winding passagejs cut in the groves, tor 
the different points of view, each of which is marked by a 
seat, a building, or some other object. 

The perfection of their gardens consists in the number, 
beauty, and diversity of these scenes. The Chinese ga.r- 
deiiers, like the Fairopean painters, collect from nature tfie 
most pleasing objects, which they endeavour to combine in 
such a manner, as not only to appear to the best advantage 
separately, but likewise to unite in forming an elegant and 
striking whole. 

Their artists distinguish three different species of scenes, ^ 
to which tliey give the appellations of pleasing, horrid, 
and enchanted. Hieir enchanted scenes answer, in a 
i^reat measure, to what we call romantic, and in these they 
^lake use of several artifices to excite surprise. Some- 
times they make a rapid stream, or torrent, pass imder 
ground, the turbulent noise of which strikes the ear of the 
iiew-comer, w'ho is Jit a loss to know from whence it pro- 
ceeds. At other times they dispose the rocks^ buildings^ 
an4 other objects that form the composition, in such a man- 
ner as that the wind passing through the different interstices 
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atid cavities, made in them for that purpose, causes strange 
and uiicoinmon sounds. They introduce into tlicse scenes, 
all kinds of extraordinary trees, plains, and flowers, form 
artificial alid complicated echoes,' ano let loose diflerent 
sorts of monstrous birds and animals. 

In their scenes of liorror they introduce impendiiig rocks, 
dark caverns, and impetuous cataracts riislnng down the 
mountains from all sides; the trees'' are ill-formed, and 
seemingly lorn to pieces by the violence of tempests; 
some are thrown down, and intercept t!,e course of the tor- 
rents, appearing us if they had been lirougbt down by the 
fury of the waters; otliers look as if shattered and blasted 
by the force of lightning; the buildings are some jn ruins, 
oUiers half-consumed by fire, and some miserable huts dis- 
persed in the mountains serve, at once, to indicate the ex- 
istence anil wretchedness of the inhabitants. These scenes 
are generally succeeded by pleasing ones. The Chinese 
artists, knowing how powerfully contrast operates on the 
mind, constantly practise sudden transitions, and a striking 
opposition of forms, colours, and shades. Thus tliey con- 
duct you from limited prospects to extensive views ; from 
objects of liorror to scenes of delight; from lake's and ri- 
vers to plains, hills, and woods; to dark and gloomy co- 
lours they oppose such as arc brilliant, and to complicated 
forms simple ones; distributing, by a judicious arrangement, 
the different masses of liglit and shade, in such a manner 
at to render the composition at once distinct in its parts, and 
striking in the whole. 

Where the ground is extensive, and a niiiltiplicity of 
scenes are to be introduced, they generally adapt eacli to 
one single point of view : but where it is limited, and affords 
no room for variety, they endeavour to remedy tliis defect, 
by disposing the objects so, that being viewed from differ- . 
ent points, they produce different representations; and 
sometimes, by an artful disposition^ such as have no re- 
semblance to each other'. 

In their large gardens they contrive different scenes for 
morning, noon, and evening ; erecting, at proper points of 
view, buildings adapted to the recreations of each particu- 
lar time of the day: and in their small ones (where, as has 
been observed, one arrangement produces many repre- 
sentations) they dispose in the same manner, at the several 
points of view, buildings, which, from their use, point 
out the time of day for the enjoying the scene in its per- 
fection. 

As the climate of China is exceeding hot, they employ a 
VOL. III. X 
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great deal of water in their gardens. In the small ones, if the 
situation admits, they frequently lay almost the whole ground 
under water; leaving oidy some islandsancl rocks : and in their 
Idrgo ones they introduce extensive lakes, rivers, and canals. 
The banks of their lakes and rivers are variegated in imita- 
tion of nature; being sometimes bare and gravelly, some- 
times covered with Woods quite to the water’s edge, in 
some places flat, and adorned wuth flowers and shrubs; in 
others, steep, ror.by, and forming caverns, into which part 
of the waters discharge themselves with noise and violence* 
Sometimes yv>u see meadows covered with cattle, or rice- 
grounds that run out into the hikes, leaving between them 
passages forvessels; and sometimes groves, into which en- 
ter, in different parts, creeks, and rivulets, sufficiently 
deep to admit boats; their banks being planted with trees, 
whose spreading branches, in some places, form arbours, 
tinder which the ]>oats pass. These generally conduct to 
some very interesting object; such as a magnffictnt buihl- 
ing, places on the top of a mountain cut into terrasses, a 
casino situated in the midst of a lake, a Cascade, a grotto 
cut into variety of apartments, an artificial rock, and many 
other such inventions. 

Their rivers are seldom straight, but serpentine, and 
brought into many irregular points; sometimes they are 
narrow, noisy, and rapid; at otlier times, deep, broad, 
and slow. Both in their rivers and lakes are seen reeds, 
tvitli other aquatic ])lants and flowers; particularly the Lyen 
Hoa, of which they are very fond. They frequentlv erect 
mills, and other hydraulic machine's, the motions of which 
enliven the scene. They havf3«^also a great number of ves- 
sels of different forms and sizes. In their lakes they inter- 
sperse islands; some of them barren, and surrounded with 
rocks and shoals; others enricliod with trvery thing that art 
arid nature can furnish most perfect. They likewise form 
artificial rocks; and in compositions of this kiiid the Chinese 
surpass all other nations. The making them is a distinct 
profession; and there are at Canton; and probably in mo^t 
other cities in China, numbers of artificers constantly ciii; 
ployed in this business. The stone they arc made of comes 
from the southern coast of China : it is of a bluish cast, and 
worn into irregular forms by the action 'of the waves. 'Hie 
Chinese ai*c exceeding nice in the choice of this stone, in- 
^ somuch that I have seen several tael given for a bit no 
bigger than a man’s fist, when it happened to be of a 
beautiful form arid lively colour. But these select pieces 
they use HU landscapes for their apartments; in gardens they 
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employ a coarser sort, which they join with a bluish cement, 
and form rocks of a considerable sjze. 1 have seen some of 
tljese exquisitely fine, and such as discovered an uncom- 
mcm elegance of tacte in the contriver. When they are 
large they make in them caves and grottos, with openings, 
through which you discover distant prospects. They cover 
them in different places, with trees, siirubs^ briars, and 
moss; placing on their tops iitiie templer, or other build- 
ings, to which you ascend by rugged and irregular steps 
cut in the rock. 

When there is a sufficient supply of w'ater, and proper 
ground, the Chinese never fail to form cascades in their 
gardens. They avoid all regularity in these works, observ- 
ing nature according to her operations in that inountuinous 
country. The waters burst out from among the caverns and 
windings of the rocks. In some places a large and impetu- 
ous cataract appeal's; in others ?re seen many lesser tails. 
Sometimes the view of the cascade is iiiterce|U(‘d hy treor, 
whose leaves and branches only leave room to discover iJie 
waters, in somt3 places, as th.ey fail down the sides of thtf 
mountain. They frequently throw rough wooden bridges 
from one rock to another, over the steepest part of the 
cataract; and often intercept its passage hy trees and heaps 
of stories, that seem to have been bronglit down by tiie 
violence of the torrent. 

In their plantations they vary the forms and colours of 
the trees; mixing such as have large and spreading branches 
with those of pyramidical figures, and dark greens with 
brighter, interspersing among them such as produce Howl- 
ers, of uhich they have some that flourish a great part 
of the year. The Weeping-willow is one of their fa- 
vourite trees, and always among those that border their 
lakes and rivers^ being so planted as to have its branches 
hanging over the water. They likewise introduce trunks of 
decayed trees, sometimes erect, and at other tinu-fc lying 
on the ground, being very nice about their forms, and the 
colour of the bark and moss on them. 

Various are the artifices they employ to surprise. Some- 
times they lead you through dark caverns and gloomy pas- 
sages, at the issue of which you are, on a sudden, struck 
with the view of a delicious landscape, enriched with every 
thing that luxuriant nature affords most beautiful. At oth jr 
times you are conducted through avenues and walks, that 
gradually diminish and grow rugged, till the passage is at 
length entirely intercepted, and rendered impracticable, hy 
bushes, briars, and stones; when unexpectedly a ri^h and * 
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r\i'ensi\cpv')s])cc't op»*ns ro view, so iiiucli the more pleas- 
mc, it vv;*^ locked for. 

Another of then* ariific'es is to l\ide some part of a coinpo- 
'htii'Hi f)v tr(;(*s, or oilu'i* iatrriivnliiite objeois. 'rfiis iianir- 
aily t'xeiUis iln‘ ouri(/-.i{y of Uu‘ speeJ ator to lake a nearer 
view; ulion h«* is surprised by some uiiexpecled scene, or 
?oinc n'jin'MMitrition lot ilU oppos-iu* to tlui thhe^ be looked t(^r. 
'i’iie tiM'iinnalioii f)f ilieir lakes tlieyalvva.\s tiide, leaving 
room for the imagination lo work ; and the same rule they 
observe in other compositions^ wherever it can be put iu 
praetu'e. 

'rijoupli the Cliinese are not wcdl viTsed in optics, yet 
t'xpenema.' has taught tlienn that <ibjeets apjx^ar less in si/c‘, 
and grow dim in colour, in proportion as they are more re- 
iniw L‘d from the eye of the spectator. 'I'hese discovc^ries 
have* given rise to an arcifice, which they somcitimes put in 
practice. It is tiie forming prospects in pi*rspt'ctive, by in- 
troducing buihlings, ves:>els, and other ohjects, lessened 
accordingas the\ are niorti distant from the point in view; 
and that d>e th c/,-ption may be still inf;re striking^ ^hpy 
a greyisli tinge* to flu; distant parts of the composition, and 
plant in the rt'inottu’ part,', of I liesc^f scenes, trees ot a tainter 
c()l()ur, and smallca* growth, than those that appear in the 
front, or fon*-ground; by those means reirlermg wduit in 
realiu is trifling and limited, great and considerable in ap- 
pearance. 

'i’lie (Jliiiiese generallv avoid straiglit lines; yet they do 
not absolutely re‘je'*t them. Tbey soim'Limes make avenues, 
when they ba' eauy iuterestingobjeettoexpose to view. Roads 
rhev always make straight, unless the imevemiess ot tin* 
ground, or other iinpt'dimenis, afford at least a pretext tor do- 
ing otherwise. Where the ground is entirely level, they look 
upon it as an ahsiirdity lo make a serpentine riaid; for they 
.say, tiiatitmu'.L either ho made by art, or worn by the. 
i-oiistant pas.sage I'f travellers*, in eitlier of which cases it 
is not natural to suppose men would ehu.se a crooked line 
when tiiey might go by a straight one. 

Wiiat we call clump:^, the C'hinese gardeners art; not un- 
acipiamted with; but tht'v use them somew hat more spar-.* 
inglv than we do. "riicy never till a whole piece of ground 
witii clumps; they consider a plantation as ^)aintt*rs d») a 
picture, and groupt; tlieir irees in the same manner as these 
do tiioir figure.^, Ijaving iheir principal and subservient 
masses. 

Thw is the substance of what 1 learnt during my stay in 
China, partly from mv o a n obserx atioii, but chiefly from th^ 
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It'sson^ of Lo|j(jiia, And from whtii hnslrren ’■ :iid ii innj be infers 
n*d, that tliciirl of la\ iiijj; cuit^Toinu!'. after ll;c ( ’l)iiH?sc*iiKmner 
is cvceedinj^ly diilicnlt, and not iol)o attained by persons of 
narrow iiitollocts : for tliniigh tln^ j^roecT^ts are siniph* and 
■obvious, yet the puUiiiLV tiKnn in ex<.'.cntion, r(M|uir(‘s i^onius, 
and expenenee, a stron^r imaj^ination, and a 
tlioroii'^h know ietlge oftlu; biiinan inlnd; ibis merlKnl bcinir 
fixed to no ceiUiin rnl(‘, but liable to as nianv ^arialions as 
there are diiferent aiian^ciiienls iji the \AorLs of the ereatioii. 

17 . 57 , Jfaj/. 


XXVI. A i^cnni’K' Narrative of the snfleriiij^^ of (lie IVrsons who 
were coidined in the IViNon called the J^buk Hole, in fort 
Williiini, at C:ilf‘uUa, iit the Kini^dom of Heiii^al, alter the sur- 
render ol that Plae»* t<> the Indians, in .June, I7.5(j, from a letter 
of J. /. lloLwr.LL, il'.ij. to M’luaAM Davis, J\sq. 


^FfIE ill cor. liK't of Drake, llio bile trovernor of (’aleiitta, 
who had, anionq- otlu.T tbin<»s, iinjn.sl ly iniju is(j,h d a Aery 
ronsidenble nierohant of the (M^nnlrv, iviio>t' name was 
< )iiivolimul, and who was a (jenloo, lia\ in*;- drawn the re- 
sentnienl t»f the viceroy iiptm die faciury, lie inarched 
a^;’aiiist it in j>ei*son, with a very considerable force, and 
laid Ri(‘”C to tiu* lort. 

Drake, wl'O had brought on this misfortune, no sooner 
saw it approach, tiian he deserted his t.iativ)n, ami left the 
gentlemeu of the factory and the garii'-un to shift for tlunn- 
selves. As soon as Drake was gone, Mr. llolwell, IVom 
Avliose letter this account is taken, tovik the coimnand iijioii 
himself, and resolved to defcuul the place as long- as he 
could. This voluntary opposi ion of iMr. llolwell incensed 
the viceroy against him ; and supposing, that he w'ould not 
have undertaken a work of supererrogation, attended with 
such fatigue and danger, upon disintcrestetl principles, he 
made no doubt but that there were very great treasures in 
the fort, in which he was dccj)Iy concerned as a proprietor; 
lie therefore pn.slied on the siege with great vigour, and 
r/ained possession of the fort about five o’clock in the even- 
fng of the 2Cth of June, 17 jG. 

Theiiumber of men tlien in the fort was 145. One Leech, 
who liad served the company as a sinitli, and was the parish 
clerk, made liis escape through a private passage, with 
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which very few were acquainted, when the Moors first en-? 
tered the fort; and 144, being all the rest, were made pri- 
soners of war. Mr. Hoi well was thrice sent for and examined 
by the viceroy, before seven o’clock ; the last tin»c the vice- 
roy sat in coiinrii, ami when he dismissed hi.s prisoner, he 
repeated the assurance that he bad before given him, de- 
claring on the word of a soldier, that no harm should come 
cither to him or his people. He ordered, however, that tlfcy 
should be secured for that night, and they were immodiately 
committed to the custody of some subordinate othcers called 
Jem) nail tdaars. 

in order perfectly to understand the sequel of this account, 
it is necessary to describe that part of the fort where the 
prison called the Black H ')!e is sitmated. 

The east window^s of the governor’s apartment look into a 
pretty spacious court of guard, on the east side of which, 
over againsu the wi.idows, and under the eastern curtain of 
the fort, there is a piazza; at the south end of the piazza 
there is a flight of stairs, that lead up to one of the bastions 
of the fort, and at the north end is the parade : within the 
piazza there are barracks for the soldiers, that reach ail 
along the side of the square, with a platform reaching the 
whole length of these barracks for the soldiers to sleep on, 
and they are open towards the piazza, with arches that cor- 
respond to the arches of the piazza. Betw^ecn these arthes 
there is a small parapet wall, w'hich goes from arch to arch 
the wdiole length of the barracks, and divides them from the 
piazza, but tney arc not divided into separate apartments 
within. At the southernmost end of the barracks, and in a 
line with them, is a room about 18 feet square, which was 
used as a kind of round-house, for confining such of the soU 
diers as had been guilty of any irregularity ; this place, 
which i? a continuation of the bajracks, is closely walled up 
on the north, east, and south sides, and is open only on the 
w’est side towards the passage; in this side there are two 
windows, strongly secured by iron bars, and the dungeon, 
being close and dark, was called the Black Hole. To the 
north, without the court of guard, was the armory and lar 
boratory, and to the south, the carpenter's yard belonging 
to the factory. 

The guard that received charge of the prisoners ordered 
themrall to sit down under the piazza, and soon after one of 
the soldiers stripped Mr. Holwt'll of his waistcoat, as he was 
sitting without his cOat, which the heat of the weather 
would not permit him to wear. While they were waiting to 
, farther dis^posed of their new cnasters should think 
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tlicy discovered that the factory was in flames on each side 
of them, tlie armory and laboratory to the Jelt, and the 
carpenter’s yard to the right. They were alarmed at this 
unexpected conflagration, and it wastlio prevaiiiisg opinion, 
that, notwithstiinding 1 1 io» viceroy’s promise to Mr. Holwell, 
there was a design formed to suiTucaic ihcni between the 
two fires. At about half an hour after seven, this dreadful 
apprehension w^as confirmed by the appearance of several 
people with lighted torches, who ran into all the apurtincnis 
to the right oftlioiii under the eastern curtain, as it was 
supposed, to set them all on fire. But Mr. Holwell, at the 
request of some geiiileiuon who were near him, going up 
to see what W'as really doing, found that the men W'ith torches 
being strangers to the fort, were only seeking a proper place 
to confine them in till the morning. Soon after he had sa- 
tisfied his friends that their fears of being burnt Avore ground* 
less, he was surprised by the appearance of Leech, wdio es- 
caped through the private passage. This man having iu 
many insiaiices been obliged by Mr. IIolwcll’s kindness, 
deteniiincd not to escape himself witLout attempting to 
bring ofl* his benefactor ; liaving retuincd into the fort at the 
risk of his life, he told him in a few words, that he had pro- 
vided a boat, and that if he w^ould follow him through the 
private passage by w hich he had entered, he would ensure 
ids deliverance, Mr. Holwell was most sensibly affected by 
this instance of heroic generosity ; but the viceroy having 
assured him that the prisoners should sufler no personal in- 
jury, and tlie gentlemen and garrison having put themselves 
under lifs protection, he thanked Leech in the best terms 
he could, but told him lie did not tbitik himself at liberty to 
desert his friends, and therefore could not possibly acc^ipt 
bis offei*; to which Leech gallantly replied, that he w ould then 
Jive and die with him ; and though Mr. Holwell urged him 
many times to provide for his own safety, he persisted in 
his resolution, and could not bp prevailed upon to leave the 
place. 

Very soon afterwards, part of the guard that had been 
drawn up on the parade, with the officers who had been 
viewing the rooms by torch*light, advanced toward.^ the pri- 
soners, and ordered them to rise and go into the barracks. 
This command they obeyed with great cheerfulness and ala- 
crity, pleasing themselves with the hopes of passing the 
night comfortably on the platform ; but they were no sooner 
within the barracks, than the guard advanced to the inner 
arches and parapet wall, and, with their iiiusquets presenU 
pd, prdered tliem into tliat part which was walled in at the 
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south end, called the Black Hole. The greater part of the 
prisoners were utterly unacquainted with the place into 
which they were about to be driven, and those belbre being 
urged on by those behind, upon whom the guard presseti 
xvith clubs and scymetars, were borne forward and entered 
the cell before they knew the horrors of their situation, to 
avoid which, they would have turned upon the guard and 
been cut to pieces, as much the least evil of the two. 

I'he number that entered this dreadful place was 146, of 
which 145, including poor Leech, were men ; the other was 
a lady of the country, tlic wife of Mr. Carey, an officer in 
the navy, who declared, w'ithequaltcndcrn''ssand constancy, 
that no circumstances of distress or danger should divide 
her from her husband. 

These mihapi)y wretches, of whom 69 were Dutch, En- 
glish corporals, soldiers, Moors, A\4iiteSj and IVntugueze, 
were all exhausted by the fatigue and wan bing which they 
had Ruflerod during the siege ; many of them were wound- 
j*d, and the wounds of severrd of them were mortal. 

Among the first that entered w'ns Mr. Ilolw('Ii, with Mr. 
Cedes and Mr. Scot, wffio were ensigns in the service. Mr. 
Hoi well took possession of the window that was nearest to 
the door, and put Mr. Coles and Mr. Scot, who were both 
w'ounded, into it. Mr. Baillic of the council, and several 
other gentlemen of the factory, were near him ; the rest 
rushed by them into the inner part of the room, and those 
tliought themselves fortunate who took possession of the 
other window, k was now about eight o’clock, the night 
was exceeding close and sultry, and there being no opening 
but to the west, the air w'ithiii could neither circulate nor bo 
changed. As soon as these particulars and the size of the 
room were known, the consequences were easily foreseen ; 
every one was throw n into an agony,nf despair and terror, 
and many attempts were made to force tlie door, but as it 
ppened inwards, and as the prisoners had nothing to work 
with hut their hands, these attempts were as fruitless as they 
were violent. Mr. Holvvcll being at the w indow was less af- 
fected by the closeness of the place, and as long as he could 
continue there, w'as in no danger of sufibcaiion, His mind 
was therefore proportionably Jess agitated, and perceiving 
that the perturbation, restlessness, and struggles of the rest, 
w ould exhaust their strength, increase their heat, and hasten 
their destruction, he conjured them, in a short but earnest 
address, to keep both their minds and bodies as quiet as pos- 
sible, as the only chance they had of surviving till the morn- 
ing should give them liberty and air, This address produced 
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a sliovt interval of peace and silence, which, however, was 
interrupt ed by the groans and complaints of the wounded, 
some of ulioin were cv’eii then in the agonies of death. 

At tills time Mr. Hoiwell looking tiin*ngh the grate of the 
window into the piazza, saw one of the Jemmantdaars, in 
whose countenance lie thought he (Jiscovert*tf some traces of 
compassion. This man he called to him, and representing 
the misery of himself and his fel low-prisoners, and the fright- 
ful consequences that would inevitably follow their contiihi’ 
ing in that room all night ; he then euriicstl}^ iiilreatetl, that 
he would endeavour to get them separated by putting half 
of them in some other place ; and to quicken his eomjM.ssion 
by self-interest, he told iiim, that if he could procure the 
favour that he recpicsted, he should in the morning receive 
lOCO rupees, which are equal to about L’OOl. sterling. 'The 
Jeiiimautdaar promised tliat he would attempt it, and with- 
drew, but returned in a few minutes, anil said it was impos- 
sible. Mr. lloIvA idl ihiMi thouglit that he had not olfered 
enough, and therefore ])romised him 2000 rupees. Upon 
this lie withdrew again, but soon ngnrned a second tinje, 
and with great appearance of compassion said, it could not 
jiossibly be done without an order If om the \i( er()y, who 
was then asleep, and tiiat nobody dari'd to awake* iiim. It is, 
howcivcr, dilHcuIt to conceive liow this could lie true, if, as 
Mr. Ilolw ell supposes, the \ieeroy’s orders were general, io 
keep the prisoners safely till the morning, and that tlie ftiul- 
ing a proper place for tlie purpose was left to the Jemmaiit- 
daars, who, after this order was received, searched the 
apartments with torches, and at last fixed upon the Black 
Hole. But w’hatever w as the impediment, the unhappy pri- 
soners had neither means to know, nor pown'r to remove it. 
Within ten iniinites after they were locked in, everyone 
fell into a most profuse sweat, wliich soon brought on an in- 
tolerable thirst, that perpetually increased in proportion as 
the body was drained of its moisture. 

The lloor of tlie place in which they were confined being 
18 feet by 18 feet, contained 324 square feet, which divid- 
ed by 146, the number of persons, gives a space of some- 
thing more than 26 inches and a half by 12 for each person, 
which, reduced to a square, will be near 18 inches by 18 
inches. This space, though it was sufiicient to hold them 
without pressing violently on each other, yet it obliged them 
to stand so near together as greatly increased their heat ; it 
was therefore proposed tliat all of them should pull off their 
plotlies, as an expedient to increase the space between 
This proposal was immediately approved, and in a 
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fow miniitospv^rv in the assembly, except Mr. Ilolvvo]], 
auiJ three otiuM\^ tli;a stood at the window with him, were 
p:ikod. I'his expedient .iribrjed them a temporary relief, and 
to iinprov<‘ it e\'cry one fanned the air with his hat, in hopes 
to prodixe a circnlation, and introduce the fresh air from 
withoul. Of Ais excredse, however, they were soon vvearv, 
and their mioasincss iiicreasincj, it was proposed by Mr, 
Baillie, that every man should sit down on his hams. ' This 
also was complied with, and to prevent confusion, it was 
agreed tliat they should all sit down and rise together at a 
signal to he givcMi for that purpose. Alter they Jjad sate till 
the po.:turc became too uneasy to be longer endured, the 
word was given to rise; but as each covered much more 
ground in sitting than standing, they were so closely wedg- 
ed together, that many ePibrts and Ci)nsidcr€ible force wer$ rt 
qiiired to put them in motion and raise them again oiuheirfeet. 
It happened also, that at this time several of them were so 
much enfeebled, that not being able immediately to recover 
their legs, they fell down, and tliere not being room to 
leave tlie space whicli they covered vacant, they were hy 
St fatal necessity instantly trampled to death, or sulibcated. 
The expedient of sitting down was, notwithstanding, many 
times repeated, and some of the muiibcr perished every 
time in tlie same manner as at first. 

Such was the condition of these unhappy people before 
the first hour of their confinement was expired. By nine 
o’clock thirst had rendered the greater part of thc*company 
outnigeous ; new eflbrts were macle to force tlie door, and many 
attempts were made to provoke the ^uard to fire in upon them, 
fud put an end to their misery, hut without success. In 
a sliort time, many persons in the back part of the room 
were seized with a diliiciilty of breathing, and, w^hat was yet 
more dreadful, a delirium. The place was filled with in- 
coherent ravings, passionate exclamations, and cries of dis- 
tress, in the midst of which tlie cry of Water^ PVatcr, was 
predominant. I’liis cry being heard by the Jemmautdaar 
who had been applied to by Mr. Ilolwell, he ordered some 
skins of water to be immediately brought. Till this time 
Mr. Holwell had remained quietly at the window, where 
keeping his face between two of the bars, he suffered but 
little pain or inconyenicnce ; but he foresaw that thfe bring-» 
Ilia water to that window would create a strife and commotion 
among those that were behind, which would probably hasten 
their destruction; and liiat then the Vhole crowd being 
drawn to press with one united effort upon hjm, would eiiher 
crush him to de^th, or compel hjun to abandon his situation ; 
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hc» therefore made many attempts to forbid the bringing of 
water, but the clamour was so loud, that he was not regard- 
ed. The water appeared, but there was no other way of 
getting it into the prUon but by pouring it into hats, and 
then forcing them through the bars of the window. By 
this method ail the people in the place might easily have 
been supplied, but the impatience of the crowd, few of 
whom were now under the government of then* reason, w as 
so great, that thougli Mr. Holwell and the two wounded gen- 
tlemen who were in the window with him, brought hats full 
of water t])rougli the grate width incessant labour, as fast as 
they could be filled, yet mu3i the greater part was spilt in 
the contest that immediately ensued, and before it reached 
the lips of any of the competitors, there was not a spoonful 
remaining. As those at the window were by this means still 
unsatisfied, those behind, to w^honi not a drop of water had 
yet reached, became frantic and furious be\?ond all concep- 
tion. Several quitted the other window and forcing tlioni- 
selves forward with others from the inner part of the room, 
threw down and trampled to death many who were before 
them. They now pressed so hard upon Mr. Holwell 'and his 
friends, who received the water from the guard, that tlie 
two gentlemen who were wounded, and who, notwithstand- 
ing their condition, had hitherto worked wdth him, were 
crushed to death, and he himself with his utmost effort, 
could scarcely sustain the weight that pressed against him ou 
fvery side! 

This aggravation of their distress would have been soon 
pver, if the w'atcr that had been first ordered in mercy, had 
not been continued in sport. The wretches who had been 
ordered to bring it by the Jeirnnautdaar, perceiving tlie 
struggle and commotion that it produced, took care to sup- 
ply it in great plenty as fast it was wasted, that they 
iniglit be entertained by seeing it fought for; and they held 
up lights to the bars, that they iniglit lose no part of their in- 
human diversion. As long as it was brought to the window 
it was necessary for Mr. Holwell to hand it into the prison, 
and this labour he continued without respite, from 9* o* clock 
till past 11. The place around him w'as then strewed with his 
friends who had been either suffocated or pressed td^deaih 
in the conflict, and were trampled upon by every corporal 
and foot soldier who had strength enough to force his way 
to the window, and to whom he was obliged to hand water 
as they stood on the dead bodies of his friends, who bad fallen 
a sacrifice to their impetuosity and delirium. 

Till tjiis ’time they had preserved some deference/or Mr. 
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I?o!\vr!I, ris tlicir chief and boi/elUclor; but all distinction 
'v:is now or. on end, onci not. roiitont with [>ivssinp round 
him, they loia iiolil on the bars of iho window ovcm’ Ius iieod, 
r.ojd rlmibmc!; up OJt his shonlch'rs, he av«ts so pressed and 
vvi ':.*i;'edup, llnithowas ulterly unable to move, ami found itirn- 
praetica!)lo to knep his station at tlu* window any longer, 
lie therefore called out to tliein, and boG^j^ecl, as the last in- 
stance of regard lie should ever reijnest, that tluw would rt'- 
v.:ovc the [)ressm*e that was upon him, and |HU*mu hiiii to re-r 
tiro ont of the w indow, that he might die in quiet. There 
needed no argument to induces thorn to make way for him tc5 
ijnit a jiince uhicli every one wished to fill in hivS stead ; tlie 
petjple therefore tint \u’re next him gave way as far as they 
thought ihcy conhl do it, witliout aflordingany adivantage to 
th()st; that vvereln'hind, and with much dillieiiltv he forced liii 
way into tin' cerUre of the prison. The number of dead, 
IV inch was now near one third, and tlie crowding of those 
tint survived to the window's, at liolh which there was still a 
sup[)ly of wat(‘r, left tiiis part of the jirison coiijpaiatividy 
ernpry ; hut the air was so ]mtnd, and so tilled with a strung, 
urinous, volatile ellluvia, that his respiration became iiiiiue- 
diatoly diifieult and ]t;iuiful. 

Under. tlie east wail, opposite the windows* there was a 
jj], it form, hedng a continuation of tiiat in the barnicks, from 
wiiudi it w'as divided only hy the nortii wall of the dungeon ; 
it expended llic whole l<mgtli of Hie cast side ; it was rais(*d 
about :J feet and an ln!f from tin* grmind, and wits about six 
feet wide. To the fiirthiu’ end of tliis ])bitrt)rm, over against 
the innermost window, Mr. Ilolwell walked over tin.* dead, 
with which tlie floor, was lunv aliiiost intirely covered ; hero 
be laid himself down, or riulier leaned back against some 
dead bodies that were behind him, and determined in this 
po.slnnj to wait for Iiis dissolution ; but in about ten minutes 
lie was s£*iz<‘d with so \iohmt a pain in the breast, and pal- 
piuitimi of the heart, that he could no longer suffer tlieiu 
without attempting a relief, wliieh he knew fresh air alone 
could give liim. 'I'here was now five ranks between liim and 
the opposite window, but his strength being doubled by ins 
despair, he forced Ids way through three of them, and then 
seizing a bar of the w’indow with one hand, he forced hiin- 
scilf also through the fourth, so that there was then but one 
rank between him and the window. In a few nionients his 
pain and palpitation ceased, hut being now scorched with 
the same thirst wdiich those had suffered who first called i’or 
water, he forgot that lie would then have prevented th^ 
bringing of it, and called out himself fot with the 5^mQ 
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clauiorons iinfxilionct* tliat iho rest liiul clv>!u\ The pc(»[)l.:* 
who were ucM him, and iieady in llie same situation a*- lu; 
was first in at tiie oilier window, had preserved tlieir jin'- 
senoe of mind, and in some d<\‘;ree their reg-ard for iiim : as 
soon tiicrefore as tlu^y heard liun cry out IVaterJ'or GoiCs 
suke^ they joined in the cry, and called out Give h bn 
(Gee him zeater ! and when it was brou'Jit the} Would not 
touch it till lie had drank. Tnit though hy tins act of gv'ni - 
roas kindness he had water in [ilenty, yet Ik* found (hat ins 
thirst was rather increased than allayed, and thenddre he 
would drink no more : however, to moisten ids moutlj, he 
sucked his shirt sleeves, vviiich were k<*]it coutimiaiK' wet 
by excessive perspiration, and leniul the expt.dient succeed 
beyond his hopes, lie seems (o think llial the luulsture 
wliich he thus drained out of thcj linen allayed that (Liiv* 
which a constant supply of Water rariier inereasi'd ; hut it i- 
much mure probable, that tlie aciitm of sucking contributed 
much more than the moisture that was sucki*d, to remo'. e 
the sensation of burning thirst, by (umtimially and genilx [Wi - 
singtliesalival glands, and thu§furnjs}:ingtbemout,ljnud r iuoar 
with a considerable degree of their natural moisture; for it 
can scarcely be doubted, but tlialiftiie moislur(‘ (.‘( utuiued in 
the shirt had been pressed out, and then swallowed, it 
would have been found as inclTcciual as the more puii* and 
])lventiful sn|)ply from the spring. However, as he was ()!»- 
served to sink his sliirt sleiwe with great satisl-u'tiou bv a 
young geiiBlemaii wlio stood next him without a siurt, he 
began to suck the sleeve that was next him, wj^houtcon- 
sidering it cis invasion of property. P>ut Mr. lioiweli. wiin 
in these circuinstaiices thought the man that rtihbed his slni t 
of its moisture, diii him little injury than if hv. had 
robbed h's body of its blood, as soon as he discovercjd liie 
theft, took care to work upon the same sleeve lii! it was sui- 
fioiently drained, and then liad recourse to iho other. 

It was not yet 12 o’clock, and all that .survived, except 
the few at the windows, were in the. idgiiest degree un- 
governable and outrageous; as tbey found no relief from 
water, llicy now' calhnl out for air, hut air could not be pio- 
cured. Kverv insult that could be devised was mcessantlv’ 
repeated to provoke tlte guards to lire into tiie prison, but 
without effi.'ct. Soc-u after the general tumult ahd uf»roar 
subsided at once, and the greater part of tho^^e who were 
then living, -the last remains of vital strengih being ixhausied, 
lay down and expired ijuietly on the deaU. Some, however, 
there were, who made the same de.spcrate and v:;jfoious at- 
tempt to suppiiuu Mr. Ilolvv ell, as he had jU*L mude to sup- 
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plant others, and with the same success. A heavy mariy 
who had found means to seize on the bars over his bead, 
pressed him almost withdiis whole weight; a Dutch serjeaot 
having climbed over several others, supported himself on 
‘one ot his shoulders, and a black soldier bore very hard on 
the other. Self-defence is always lawful, and Mr. Holwell 
finding it impossible to sustain this load and live, often dis- 
engaged himself from the poor serjeant and soldier by shift- 
ing his hold on the bars, and thrusting his knuckles int^ 
their ribs; but the man that hun<r over'lnm by the bar, he 
fou!)d it utterly impossible to dislodge. Having sufFered 
this pressure from half an hoiirafter 11 till near 2 in the morn- 
ing, iiLs spirits sunk, and his reason began to forsake him; 
he found it impossible to keep his station, and he could not 
bear the thought of retiring again to the inner part of the 
prison. In this dilemma he drew a clasp Unffe from his 
pocket, intending to put an end to his misery at once, but 
his rjesolntion failing, or his reason once more gaining the 
ascendant over his passion, he put it up, and being de- 
termined to quit the window,* at all events, his burthen 
being absolutely insupportable, he told ,Mr. Carey, who 
with his wife was in the rank behind him, his intention, 
and advised him* to make an attempt to get into his place.. 
Poor Carey expressed great thankfulness for the oner of 
wliat Mr. Holwell could not keep, but though he made 
the attempt to succeed him, he was supplanted by the 
Dutc h ser)earit, who has been just mentioned. ^ 

Mr. Holwell, whom Mr. Carey assisted in getting through 
the press that was about the window, went forward among 
the inner ranks towards the south wall of the prison, where 
he laid himself down with Carcy$ and once, more resigned 
himself to death. Carey died in a very few minutes, and 
he felt a stupor come on very fast, though he was sensible 
of no pain, and but little uneasiness of any kind. Before 
he (jiiite lost his recollection he reflected, that if he died 
where he lay, he should be trampled upon as he had 
trampled upon others. This thought, however whimsical or 
superstitious, gave him some pain; he therefore got up 
once more, and, with some dimculty reached the piutfonn 
a second time, where he soon after lost all sensibility; the 
last tiling to which he was conscious was an uneasy sensa- 
tion aboiit his waist, supposed to be caused by his sashj 
which he therefore untied and threw from him. ^ 

. There is no particular account of what happened from 
this time till day break, but it may reasonably be supposed 
that it was only a continuation of the same scene of strife and 
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distress. When the morning dawned, which was about five 
o’clock, no entreaty having yet pn^vailed to oet the door 
open, one of the company thought of seeking for Mr. Hol- 
well, hoping that now the night was past iiis influence might 
procure their enlargement. Two of the company undertook 
the search, and after some time found him by his shirt, 
under the bodies of several that had died and fallen upon * 
him after he became insensible. As he appeared to have 
some signs of life, they carried him to the window next the 
door, where there Was now no longer so fonnidahle a press, 
only 23 of 146 being, alive, and many of tliv^'tn unable to 
stand. The window itself, however, was still full, and the 
stench of the dead bodies being grown intolerable, nobody 
would resign his station in favour of another; he was there- 
fore carried back again, and opce more deposited upon the 
platform. But soon after, a gentleman, whose name is 
Mills, and who is now captain of Uie company’s yacht, hav- 
ing a seat in the window, generously ottered to give it up 
for the common good, and Mr. Holvwll w\\s again liroiight 
forward, and placed in the seat which Mr. Mills had re- 
signed. 

About this time the viceroy had received an account of ilse 
havoc that death had made among the prisoners; but instead 
of sending instantly to preserve the few that remained, he 
coldly ordered an inquiry to be made whether the chief was 
among the living or the dead. This inquiry was inadc at tlie 
window wljere Mr. Holwell had been seated, for the mes- 
senger had yet no orders to open the door, and the poison 
he inquired after being shewn him, and it being probable 
that if the door was soon opened he would recover, the 
messenger hastened back, and soon returned with an order 
to release them all. - ' 

As the door opened inwards, and as the dead were piled 
iip' against it, and covered all the rest of the floor, it was 
impossible to open it by any etForts from without, it was 
tiicfefore necessary tliut the dead should be removed by the 
few that were ‘within, who were become so feeble, that the 
task, though it was the condition of life, was not performed 
without the utmost difficulty, and it was 20 ri\inutes after 
the order came, befofe the door could be opened. * 
About a quarter after six in the morning, the p©or remains 
of 146 iouls, being no iiore than three and twenty, came out 
of the Black Hole alive, but in a condition wine h made it 
very doubtful whether tliey would see the morning of the 
next day. Among the living was Mrs. Caievj but poor Leech 
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among the deed. The bodies were dragged out of the 
hole by tim soldiers, and thrown jjromiscnonsly into the ditch 
of an unfinishod ravelin, which was afterwards filled with 
earth. 

Mr. Ilolwtdl, Mr. Court, l\Ir. Walcot, and Mr. Burdet were 
ordered into the custody of an. officer, and the rest were int- 
inediately set at lilK-rty, except poor Mrs. Carey, whose 
youth and beauty caused her to be detained for the*conqufe- 
ror, or some officer of state. 

Mr. Holwell, when he came out of the pri.son, was in a 
liiglt fever, and not able to stand ; he was, however, sent 
for, to be examined by the viceroy, and was in this condition 
carried into his presence. It was some time before he could 
speak, Init as soon as he was able, he began to relate the 
suUerings and death of his unhappy companions. 'Fhc vice- 
roy, without taking any notice of this tale of distress, stopt 
him short by telling him, that he had behn informed there 
was tre.isure to a very considerable value secreted in the 
fort, and that if he did not discover it, he must expect no 
mercy. Mr. Holwell replied, that he knew of no such trea- 
sure; and then began to remind him of his assurance the 
day before, that lyj hurt should come either to himself or 
his friends. To this romonstrance he paid no more regard 
than he had done to the complaint, but proceeded in his in- 
quiry concerning the treasure; and when he found no intel- 
ligence could be got, he ordered the general of his household 
troops, whose name was Mhir Mudtlon, to take, charoe of 
Mr. Uolwidl as his prisoner. ° 

' Among the guard that marched before Mr. Holwell, when 
he went out from the presence of the viceroy, there was a' 
man who carried a large Mahratta battle-axe on his shoulder 
which oeexsioned a report, firet, that his head was ordered 
to be struck off, and afterwards that the sentence was exe- 
ruted. 

It happened unfortunately, that Mr. Holwell, in the hurry 
.and (infusion of the siege, after the fort had been deserted 
by Drake, forgot to set Omychund, the black mercliant, 
whom Drake had injuriously imprisoned, at liberty. This 
neglect Omychund resented as an act of wilful injustice 
ami Mr. Holwell is of opinion, that if it had not been for 
Omychund*s insinuations, he should have been discharged 
with ilie rest, notwitlistauding the offence he bad given to 
the viceroy by defending the fort, and the notion that pre- 
vailed of his being privy to the concealment of money; and 
in this upiniqn he says he is confirmed by the confinement 
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of the three gentlemen who were detained with him, who 
were all of them , persons against whom Omychund was 
known to have conceived « particular resentment. 

Mr. Holweli, and his associates in captivity, were conveyed 
in a kind of coach, drawn by oxen, called^ hackery^ to the 
camp, where they were loaded with fetters, and lodged in 
the tent of a Moorish soldier^ which being not more than 4 
feet by 3 feet, they were obliged to lie, sick as they were, 
half in and half out the whole night, which happened to be 
very rainy ; yet the next day their fever happily came to a 
crisis, and boils broke out on every part ot tncir bodioa, 
which, though they were extremely painful, were the cer- 
tain presages of their perfect recovery. The next day they 
were removed to the coast, and by order of General Mhir 
Muddon, were soon after sent by sea to Maxadavad, the 
inetropolis of Bengal, to wait the viceroy’s return, and be 
disposed of as he should farther determine. 

At Maxadavad they arrived after a voyage of 1 3 days in a 
large boat,' in which they had no better provision than rice 
and water, and no softer bed than some bamboos laid on tlie 
bottom timber of the vessel; they were, besides, exposed 
alternately to excessive heat and violent rains, without any 
covering but a bit of old mat and some scraps of sacking. 
The boils that covered them were become running sores, 
and the irons on their legs had consumed the flesh almost 
to the bone. 

When tliey arrived at Maxadavad, Mr. Holweli sent a let- 
ter to Mr. Law, the chief of the French factory, with an ac- 
count of their distress, and Mr. Law, with great politeness 
and humanity, sent them not only clothes, linen, provisio», 
and liquors, in great plenty, but money. 

About four (Tclock on the 7th of July they landed, and 
after inarching a considerable way as a spectacle to the mul- 
titude that thronged round them, they were deposited under 
an open shed, not far from the palace. 

In this place they received every possible relief, not only 
from the great kindness of the French aiid Dutch chiefs, l^ut 
the Arabian merchants. 

On the i8th of July the viceroy arrived, and the prison- 
ers then learned that he bad inquired for them, in order to 
set them at liberty before he left Calcutta, and Was offended 
with Mhir Muddon for having so hastily removed them to 
Maxadavad. He did not, however, order their immediate 
discharge wiien he arrived, which it is natural to suppose he 
would have done, if they had been detained in custody con- 
trary to his inclinations. 

VOL. III. 
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Oil the 1 jth they were conducted to the palace, to have 
an audience, and to know their fate, but they could have 
no audience tliat clay, which, as it happened, was a favbur- 
ablc circumstance, lor at night tne viceroy’s grandmother 
solicited their lilicrty, at a feast, to which she was invited 
on his safe return, and tlie viceroy promised that he would 
release them on th^ morrow. 

On the morrow, about five in the movning, they were 
waked, and told that the viceroy would in a few minutes 
pass hy to his pdace of Mooteejeel. Upon this intelligence 
they got up, and when the viceroy came in sight, they paid 
him the usual homage, and uttered their benediction aloud. 
He looked at them with strong marks of compassion in his 
countenance, and ordering his litter to stop, he called them 
to him, and having hearti a short extemporary petition, which 
was spoken by Mr. Holvvoll, he made no reply, but ordered 
two of his ojHcci's to see their irons instantly struck off*, and 
conduct tlicin safely wherever they chose to go, giving them 
a jtriet charge to see that they suffered no injury or insult 
hy the way. 

'riiis acLof merej^, ho\vevcr late, or from whatever motive, 
was the more meritorious, as great pains w ere taken by some 
time-sqrving sycophants to prevent it. They told the vice- 
roy, that Mr. Hoi well, notwithstanding his Wsos, was still 
possessed of enough to pay a considerable sum for his free- 
dom, to which the viceroy nobly replied, If he has any 
thing left, let him keep it; his sufferings have been great, 
and he shall have his liberty.” 

Mr. Holwell and his friends being thus dismissed, imme- 
diately took boat, and soon after arrived safe at the Dutch 
settlement at Corcemabad, where he afterwards embarked 
for England. 

1753, Feb. ' 


XXVII. 4" Account of a threatening Letter sent to the Duke of 
MisrlborOugh, and a Prosecution which hi* Grace carried on 
against Wilham Barxtard^ supposing Ifim to have written it. 


the 29th of November, his Grace th^ Duke of Marl- 
horbngh received the following letter from an, unknown 
hand. 



Accoimt qf Letters sent to the Lttke of Marlborough. 


ToJiis Grace the Duke qf Marlborough^ with care and speeds 

My Lord, , • xxviiii Novetnber. 

As ceremony is an idle thing upon most occasions, more 
especially to persons in my state of mind, I shall proqjeed 
immediately to acquaint you with the motive and end of ad- 
dressing this epistle to you, which is- equally interesting to 
us both : you are to know then, that my present situation in 
life, is such, that 1 should prefer aiutihiiation to a continu- 
ance^ in it: desperate diseases require desperate remedies, 
and you are the man I have pitched upon, either to make, 
me, or to unmake yourself. Ak I never had the honour to 
live among the great, the tenour of my proposals will not 
be very courtly, but let that be an argument, to enforce a 
belief, of what I am now going to write; it has employed 
my invention for some time, to find out a method to destroy 
another^ without exposing my own life ; that I have accom- 
plished, and ‘defy the law ;-rfnow for the application of it. I 
am desperate and must be provided for; you have it in your 
power; it is my business to make it your inclination to serve 
me; which you must determine to comply with, by procur- 
ing me a genteel support, for my life, or your own, will be 
at a period, before this session of parliament is over. I have 
more motives, than one, for singling you out first, upon this 
occasion; and I give you this fair warning, because the 
means I shall make use of, are too fatal, to be eluded by the 
power of pliysic : if you think this of any consequence you 
will not fail to meet the author, on Sunday next, at ten in the 
morning, or on Monday (if the weather should be rainy on 
Sunday) near the firet tree beyond th6 stile in Hyde-park^ 
in the foot walk to Kensington: secresy and compliance 
may preserve you from a double danger of this sort; as there 
is a certain part of the world, where your death has more 
than been wished for upon other motives; I know the world 
too well to trust this secret in any breast, but my own; a 
few days determine me, your friend or enemy. 

Felton. ^ 

‘‘ You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone, and 
depend upon it that a discovery qf aqy artifice in this affair 
will be fatal to you, my safety i^insured by my silence, fox' 
confession only can condemn me.” 

In consequence of this letter, his Grace went to the place 

Y 2 
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appointed at 10 o’clock on the Sunday morning : . he was on 
horseback, had pistols before him, and as he was without a 
great coat, his star was easily to be seen. He was without 
any attendant, but had a friend in the park, who kept at 
sucli a distance as scarcely to be noticed. When he first 
came up to the tree he saw nobody either at it or near it, 
wlioni he could suspect to be the person: he continued some 
time about the same spot, hut nobody appearing, he rode 
away. It happened, that when he came to Hyde-park cor- 
ner, and turned his horse, he saw somebody stand loitering 
and looking at the water over the bridge, wnthin twenty 
yards of the tree. 'I'his induced him to ride hack, which he 
did very gently, and passing by the person expected him to 
speak to him, but was disappointed. He passed by him a 
second time, and the person still taking no notice, his Grace 
made him a bow, and asked if he had not sometliing to say 
to him. He replied, No; I don^t know you, IJis Grace 
then said, ‘I am the Duke of Marlborough; now you know 
me I imagine you have something to say to me.* He re- 
plied, No, J have not ; and his Grace then rode away. ' * 

Thi‘ iH xt day, or the day after, the Duke received a 
second letter, as follows: 

7b his Grate the Duke of Marlborough, 

My Lord, 

You receive this as an acknovvledgmentof your punctual- 
ity as to the time and place of meeting on Sunday last, though 
it was owing to you, that it answered no purpose, the pagean- 
try of bchig armed, and the ensign of your order, were 
useless, and too conspicuous; you needed no atlmdant, the 
place was not calculated for mischief, nor was any intended ; 
if you walk in the west aisle of Westminster-abbey, towards 
1 { o’clock on Sunday next, your sagacity will point out the 
person, whom you will address, by asking bb company to 
take a turn or two with you; you will not fail on inquiry, to 
be acquainted with the name, and place of abode, according 
to which directions, you will please to send two or three 
hundred pound bank notes, the next day by the penny post; 
Hfxert not your curiosity too e^rly; it is it\ your, power te 
inake me grateful, on certain terms. « Lbave friends who are 
faithful, but they do not bark before they bite. 

I ana, &c. 
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The Duke was pleased to attend a second time at the 
place and hour appoijited, and walked five or six minutes in 
the Abbey before he saw any body that he suspected; he 
then saw the same person whom he had .seen before in Hydc- 
park. He Ciame in with a good*looking man, who had the 
appearance of a substantial tradesman, and they went about 
looking on the monuments. After some time the stranger 
went into the choir, and the person whom he bad seen be- 
fore, turned back and came towards the Duke. The Duke 
then asked him, if he had any thing to sa)- to him, or any 
commands for him ? and he repliect, A'o, viij Lordy I have 
not: the Duke then said, Sure you have; but he replied again 
with the same words, JVh, 7ny T^oi'iL The Duke then left 
him, and as he continued to walk up and down one side of 
the aisle, his Grace walked up and down the other, to give 
him a little more time, but be did not speak. The Duke 
had then sevenil persons disguised in the Abbey, wdio were 
to- have taken up the person he was to meet, if the signal had 
been given; but the Duke did not give it, because, thougii 
he was very sure the person he had spoken to was the same 
lie had seen in the Park, yet he chose rather to run a farther 
risk himself, . than to take up an innocent man. 

Very soon%fter this his Grace received a third letter, as 
follows : • 

^ his Gi'ace the Duke of Marlborough. 

“ My Lord, ' 

I AM fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday ; I 
interpret it as owing to the weakness of human nature, but 
such proceeding is far from being ingenuous, and may pro- 
duce Dad effects, whilst it is impossible to ans\^1^r the end 
proposed : you will see me again soon, as it were by acci- 
dent, and may easily find where I go to, in consequence of 
which bv being sent to, I shall wait on your Grace, but ex- 
pect to be quite alone, and to donverse in whispers; you will 
likewise give your honour upon meeting, that no part of tlie 
conversation shall transpire; these and the former tei:ms 
complied with, ensure your safety: niy revenge in case of 
non-compliance, (or any scheme to expose me) will be 
slower,' but' not less sme; and strong suspicion, the utmost 
that can possibly ensue upon it, while the chances would 
be ten-fold against you. You wilhpossibly be in doubt after 
.the meeting, but it is quite n^essary the outside should be 
a 'mask to the in. The family of the is not extinct, 

though they are not in my scheme.*' 

. ■'S . 
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- This letter, by tlie expression “ You will see me again 
soon, as it were by acdaent^' seems to intimate, that -the 
writer had not only seen the Duke, bul that the Duke had 
seen the writer, so as to know and remember him ; for how 
else could his Grace see hiip as it were by accident^ so as to 
note him, and find out whither he went? 

His Grace, however, did not see either the person he had 
seen . before, or any other person, whom he had the least 
reason to suppose to be the writer of the letters ; but about 
two months atterwards^ he received the following letter, as 
from another band. 

“ 7b his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 

May it please your Grace, 

** I HAVE reason to believe that the son of one Barnard a 
surveyor in Abingdon Buildings, Westminster, is acquainted’ 
with some secrets that nearly concern your safety, his father 
is now out of town, which will give you an opportunity of 
miestioning him more privately. It would be useless to your 
orace, as well as dangerous to me, to appear more publicly 
in this affair. 

** Your sincere friend, 

“ Anokymous. 

; 

He frequently goes to Storey’s-gate coffee^bonse.” 

About ten days after the receipt of this letter, the Duke 
sent a person, whose name is Meiriclt^ to Storey’s-gate 
coffee-house, to tell Mr. Barnard, that the Duke desired to 
speak with him. The message was delivered to Mr. Barnard 
on Tuesday the 25th of April in the evening, and he sent 
word by the messenger, Mr. Menric.k, that he would wait 
upon bis Grace on the Thursday morning following, at half 
an hour after teu. ^ 

On Thursday morning, at the time appointed, he went, and 
the Duke, who instantly knew him to. be the person be had 
seen before in the Park and the Abb^, took him into a roohi, 
and shut the door. He then, asked him, as he bad done at 
stbeir former meetings, .whether he bad any thing to say to 
hhn ? and he said, he had nothing to say. The Duke then 
recapitulated all the letters, hegmning with the first, and 
wmard listened with attention and surprise, but without 'any 
appearance of fear. The Duke observed, that it Beamed to 
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him a strange tliiilg to find such lettei's as these written with 
the correctness of a scholar; to which Barnard replied, That 
a man might be very learned and very poor: to which he 
Hsight have added, that he might be very daring and very 
wicked. The Duke then shewed him t^ie 4th letter, in w’ ' 
his name was mentioned ; upon which Barnard 'said, 
very odd; my father was then out of town.” This sp( 
the Duke thought remarkable, because though Barnard si 
his father was then out of town, the letter was without a date. 
I'he Duke then told him, that if he was innocent, it behovod 
him, more than his Grace, to discover the writers of the 
letters, especially the last; upon which he gave the Duke 
a smile, and went away. 

TIow these circumstances came to the knowledge of Mr, 
Fielding, does not ap[)car; Fielding soon aft^r took Mr. 
Barnard into custody, and he was tried the last sessions at 
the Old Bailey, for sending a threatening letter, contrary to 
the statute. 

In the account of the trial, as it is printed in the Sessions 
Paper, there is no mention of any evidence to prove the 
letters to be Mr. Barnard’s hand-writing, nor indeed any 
evidence to prove that he was the writer of them, but his 
being in Hyde-park and in the Abbey at the times when the 
writers of the first and second letters appointed the Duke to 
meet him there. 

It seems, however, to be incumbent upon Mr. Barnsird, 
to shew how he' came to be at those places just at those ' 
times; and this he has done in a very particular manner, 
supported by very credible testimony. 


Thursday May 11 , 1758, at the Old Bailey Sessions, the 
remarkable trial of yonng Mr. Barnard, for writing the let- 
ters, above alluded to, to the Duke of Marlborough, came 
on. Wliat relates to the charge against him has already been 
narrated. What he urged in his defence was as follows ; he 

! )roved that on the Sunday morning mentioned in the first 
etter to the Duke, his father ordered him to go to Ken- 
sington to the solicitor pf the turnpike to know \imether the 
treasurer of the turnpike had npt paid some money for his 
use : that, in consequence of this order he did go to Ken- 
sington, saw the solicitor of the turnpike there, dined 
afterwards with his uncle, at his house at Kensington, in 
company with several other persons, to whom he relatdU the 
pamoulajrof the Duke’s cpming up to him in Hyde-park, 

y 4 
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and asking if he had any thing to say to him. This is attested 
by Barnard the father, wlio gave him orders to go to Ken- 
sington, by the person to whom he went, by his uncle, with 
whom he dfined, and severai others that were at the same 
table. 

As to his being in the Abbey, he proved that Mr. James 
Greenwood, a relation, a brewer at Deptford, being at 
breakfast with him, on the Sunday mentioned in the second 
letter, at his father’s, where he had lain the night before, 
desired him to get himself dressed, and go mm him into 
the jpark: that he did not comply till after much solicitation, 
and that when they came to the end of Henry the Vllth’s 
chapel, Mr. Barnard would have gone into the Park, without 
going through the Abbey, if Mr. Greenwood had not in- 
sisted on the contrary, as he had never seen Gen. Hargrave’s 
monument. Tiiis Mr. Greenwood was that good-looking 
man whom the Duke says he saw come into the Abbey with 
Mr. Barnard. As Barnard had told Greenwood the strange 
circumstance of the Duke’s speaking to him in the Park, 
Greenwood, as soon as he saw the Duke, w^hom he knew, 
told Barnard who he w'as; for Barnard being very near^ 
sighted had not seen him, and if he bad, would not have 
known him. Mr. Greenwood observing the Duke to come 
up to him, and pass him several times, supposed he had a 
mind to speak to Mr. Barnard, but would not do it till he was 
alone, and for that reason he left him and went into the 
choir. These tacts are attested by Mr. Greenwood, the 
only person to whom they could be known, and it should be 
observed, that Mr. Barnard could not appoint a meeting* on 
these days, in consequence of his having business which at 
those times would call him to the places mentioned, because 
he did not know' of his going either to the Park or the Abbey 
till the very day on which he went. 

Mr. Barnard also proved, by unexceptionable witnesses, 
that he mentioned the strange circumstances of the Duke’s 
meeting and speaking to him both in, the Park, and in the 
Abbey, among his friends and acquaintance, openly on the 
day. when they happened, and very frequently afterwards: 
that his father is established in a very reputable and proftt- 
ahle business, in which his son is likely to succeed him, be- 
ing extremely capable of the employment, and very diligent 
i\\ it. It is also proved by several pe)*sons of the highest 
character, particularly Dr. Markham, th^ present worthy 
master of w egteninster school, that he is in plentiful cir- , 
eumstanceg, very far from being in any exigence which 
might urge him to obtain money at such a risk^ not only of 
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his reputation but his life ; that his conduct has been always 
irreproachable, and his fidelity often tried. 

The fourth letter still remains an inscrutable mystery. No 
man could imagine from what Mv* Barnard had said from 
time to time, concerning the Duke^s behaviour to him, that 
he um acquainted with some secrete which nearly concerned his 
Gracds safety^ and why any person who might hear that 
the Duke had received threatening letters, without knowing 
from whom, should mention Mr. Barnard cannot easily be 
guessed. The only conjecture that seems probable, if on 
such an occasion a conjecture may be allowed, is that some 
officious person, who had received some slight informattnu 
of the Duke’s business at the Abbey, and observed him 
speak to Mr. Barnard, might watch him home, and taking 
for granted that if he should, in consequence of this infor- 
mation, be detected in any evil design, the informer when- 
ever he should think fit to reveal himself; would be rewarde'1, 
might be induced to make the information at a venture, and 
conceal himself till the event should be known. 

As to tlie Duke, he appears to have acted with the utmost 
tenderness and genei-osity through the whole affair, to have 
undertaken the prosecution purely from pulillc principlt^s, 
and to have been more desirous that the prisoner should ap- 
pear innocent than guilty. 

1758, May. 


XXVllI. On the unlikeness of Shakespeare’s Busts. 

Mr. Urban, Stratford upon Avon^ MayZO^ 1759. 

A DOUBT of a new kind, and not unworthy (fr notice, 
has arisen among some, whether the old monumental bust 
of Shakespeare, in the collegiate church of Stratford upon 
Avon, Warwickshire, had any resemblance of the bard: but 
I find not this doubt to have taken date before the public 
regard shewn to his ii\emory, by erecting for him the curi- 
ous cenotaph in Westminster Abbey: the statue in that ho- 
norary monument is really in a noble attitude^ and excites 
an awful admiratioti in the beholder; the face is venerable, 
and well expresses that intenseness of serious thought, 
which the Poet must be supposed to have sometimes had. 

The fupc on^the Stratford monument bears very little, if 
ony resemblance, to that at Westminster; the air of it is 
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indeed somewhat thoughtful^ but then it seems to arise from 
a chearfulncss of thought, which, I hope, it will be allowed 
fihfikespeare was no stranger to. ^However this be, as the 
faces on the two monuments^ are unlike each other, the 
admirers of that at Westminster only, will have it, that the 
country figure differs as much from the likeness of the 
original, as it does from -the face in the Abbey, and so far 
endeavour to deprive it of its merit; this is a derogation 
I can by no means allow, and that for the following reasons^ 

Shakespeare died at the age of 53. The unanimous tra- 
dition is, that by the uncommohi bounty of the then Earl of 
Southampton, be was enabled' to purchase a bouse and 
land at Stratford, the place of his nativky; to which place^ 
after quitting the public stage, he retired, and lived chear- 
fnlly amongst his friends some time before bis death. If we 
consider those circumstances aright, that Shakespeare^s dis- 
position w'as chearful, and that he died before he could be 
buid to be an old man, the Stratford figure is no improper 
representation of him. 

The exact time when the country monument was erected 
is now* unknown; but, 1 presume, it was done by his ex- 
ecutors, or relations, probably while his features were fresJi 
ill every one’s memory, and perhaps Witli the assistance of 
an original picture too. These arc no unreasonable suppo- 
sitions, and which, I think, cannot easily be overthrown, 
especially when corroborated (as I hope to prove they are) 
by the following observation, not hitherto made, thatl know 
of, by any one. ‘ ^ 

Facing the title page of one of the folio editions of 
Shakespearb’s Works, there is an head of him engraved by 
one Martin Droeshout, a Dutchman, and underneath this 
cut appear the following lines, written by Ben Jonson, 
wIjo pe^oiialiy knew, and was familiarly acquainted with 
our Poeff 

The figure that thou see’st here put. 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 

In which the graver had a strife 
With nature, to out-do the life. 

O could he but have drawK his wit 
As well in brass as be hath bit > 

His fiice, the piece would then suifi^ss 
All that was ever writ in brass./ . 

. But since he cannot, &jC. B, J. 

In these verses Bbn plainly asserts, ‘ thpt if the en- 
v^gravur could have drawn obakespeare*s wit in brass^ aa well 
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as he has done his face, the performance would have been 
pre'ferable to every thing of the kind ;* a convincing proof 
how great a likeness he knew there was betwixt the Poet 
and that picture of him. 

Now, if we compare this picture with the face on the 
Stratford monument, there will be found as great a resem- 
blance as perhaps can well be betwixt a statue and a picture, 
except that the hair is described rather shorter and straiter 
on the latter, than on the former; and yet this differeiice 
will not, I dare say, be material enough to justify the doubt 
I have attempted to remove; and, if not, then I hope 
what I have here advanced • will induce those gentlemen, 
who have not thought so well of the Stratford monument, 
to have a better opinion of it for the time to come. 

1759, June. J. G. 


XXIX. Contrivance for Muscular Exercise. 

iBagnio^Caurt, Newgate-street, Oct. 23 . 

Mr. Urban, 

Moderate exercise is one of the necessary means of 
health ; b»t the employments of many people oblige,, them 
to a sedentary life ; and in the. winter seasons valetudinary 
persons are often kept at home by the inclemency of the 
weather ; I propose therefore a kind of exercise which I 
have found very beneficial to myself, and which may be 
used by persons of all constitutions, ages, and conditions, 
in all houses, and in all seasons, by which all the benefits 
that can result from common exercises may easily be ob- 
tained. 

I have two box pullies with wood screws fixed in the ceil- 
ing of a room, at the distance. of about three feet, or three 
and a half, and a sliding line, made of what is called curtain 
line, and two handles made of cocoa<^wood, four inches and 
a half long, and bored through. 

This apparatus cost me two shillings and two-pence. The 
sliding line passes through one handle, then over the pullies, 
and tfaipugh the othfer handle, and at each end it is tied 
with a slip-knot, that the handles may be let higher or 
lower, according to the. height of the person who is to ex- 
ercise. ' , ■ ' 

;|iSVhen»I nse this exercise^ I begin, with lifting up my 
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right arm, and the heel of my right foot, and then bring 
them down, and strike the heel gently on the floor, at the 
same time lifting up my left arm and heel ; and thus con- 
tinue an alternative moving up and down my arms and heels, 
so long as I sec fit; which produces reciprocal contractions 
and relaxations of the muscles of the arms, chest, side, 
hack, belly, thighs, legs, and feet, and likewise of all the 
muscles conuected with them while the exercise is con- 
tinued. 

I make the motions moderate as to quickness, and always 
count them ; when both heels have struck on the floor, Isay 
me^ when they do so again I say /w, and so on. 

I make an hundred of these motions in about four mi- 
iRutos, in which time 1 frequently find all the pores over the 
surface of my body opened, and a very sensible perspira- 
tion produced. 

I seldom exceed the number of two hundred at one ex- 
ercise; some persons indeed require more; but I advise 
every one to have done when they begin to sweat. 

The exercise may be repeated five or six times a or 
oftencr, and takes up but little time. 

Tt is ^n universal exercise ; and the motions produced by it 
in all the muscles, and vessels of the body, and in all their 
contained fluids, are a most proper means to preserve the 
iKilural tenuity of the blood, and to destroy many morbid 
cohesions. It conduces much to an easy respiration, and 
to prevent asthmas, and other difficulties of breathing. It 
manifestly promotes the discharge by insensible perspiration, 
that copious ami important evacuation from the body, 
as well as thj'. other excretions from the blood. It affords 
great relief against tliat lowhess of spirits, and those 
gdoomy imaginations, with which many are afflicted, and in 
general will be foupd beneficial in all those disorders which 
arc called nervous. 

It will bQ of singular advantage to those young ladies, 
who, about teii or twelve years of age, become pale in their 
CAUintenances and short breathed ; weak and infirm persons 
may thus obtain the benefits of exercise, without tiring 
themselves ; and those who are advanced in lifcj^may pre- 
serve, or recover in some measure, that agility ot theii* 
limbs, which by age and indolence is often lost, 

I^^rsons afflicted with the gout, when they can stand oxk 
their feet a few' minutes together, may take the benefit of 
this exercise daily; and they, who cannot stand, may have 
the piiUies so fixed, as tp qse them silting, which will be 
of mjirtiderable service. 
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It may be used also by the blind, and in hospitals, wliere 
il will hasten the recovery of the. sick; likewise in pnsoiL<. 

I am a sincere well-wisher to all people, 

And, Sir, your very humble servant, 

Thkophilus Lo^8. 

Mr. Urbak, Jiagnio-Courty Nov. 

I APPREHEND it may be acceptable, if I add a few things 
relative to that sort of muscular exercise recommended in 
niy letter of -Oct. 23, and tlierefore must observe, that, as it is 
of importance rightly to (hrder the quantity in the dose of 
every ftiedicine, and the times of repeating it, for obtain- 
ing the salutar}" ei^d intended, so it is of some moment 
nearly to determine the number of, motions to be made in 
each muscular exercise, and how often they should be daily 
performed; but these must be varied according to the age 
and other circumstances of the people. 

As a mean quantity for sedentary persons, which may be 
increased or diminished, as the different cases may require, 
i propose, that each exercise should consist of 2d0 4noiions 
of the riglit arm and heel upwards and downwards, and of 
as many of those on the left side of the body, all whicdi 
will take up about 7 minutes, and propose that this^ exercise 
be daily, performed 8 times, which will take up no more 
than ^6 minutes, or one hdur. 

if any choose to spend a quarter of an hour at a time, by 
performing two exercises together, and to perform the 
w'hole at four times, they may do so. Persons may per- 
form rtiore or fewer of these exercises in a clay, as they 
shall find most conducive to their health. It shpuld be 
remembered, that lifting up and down the heel is one 
es.sential part of the exercise. 

I may now observe, that the great easiness of this sort of 
exercise sheyvs tithat a prudent use of it may prove very 
beneficial to persons after their recovery from fevers^ espe- 
cially after the small pox, the distemper being often termi- 
nated many days, before the patients can be fit to gp abroad ; 
but they may begin the use of our muscular exercise ver}^ 
^oon after the disease is come to its period, as the apparatus 
for it may be put up in any-sick chamber, and as they may 
begin it with no greater number of motions, in ati exercise, 
than they* fihd easy to themselves, and may gradually in. 
crease the number of them, 

**Tliis course is very proper to maintain in sufficient 
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quantity the discharge by the insensible perspiratioDy to 
promote a due distribution of the nutritious parts of the 
aliments they take, and to hajiten the recovery of their 
strength. 

Persons, whose feet and legs are swelled, and pit in the 
e\'enings, and the swelling of which' goes down in the nioniing, 
may fiiid great advantage from a sufficient use of our mus- 
cular exercise, as the frequent contractions and relaxations 
of the muscles and vessels of the parts affected, produced 
by it, will propel their contained fluids onward in the way 
ot circulation, and strengthen the vessels to more vigorous 
contractions, and thereby prevent that slow return of the 
blood and lymph, through the sanguine and lymphatic 
veins, which occasioned the feet and legs to swell! 

Our exercise, on the same account, may also be recom- 
mendtid to those who have a bloated habit of body, or are 
in danger of falling into a dropsy. 

But, in such cases, exercise is only an external help. 
The advice of a physician to direct remedies for altering 
and mending the blood, and removing the cause of the 
morbid symptoms, is necessary. 

I am, &c. 

1T59, Oct. and Nov. The. Lobb. 


XXX. Construction of an Electrical Harpsichord. 

On a rod of iron, insulated on silk strings, are hung small 
bcdls of different sizes for the different notes: there must be 
two bells, which are unisons to each note ; the one suspended 
bj? a wire, and the other by silk : a metal ball suspended 
by silk between each two unison bells, serves for a hammer. 
From th,i bell suspended by silk descends a wire, whose end 
is fastened by another silk line,^ and terinindtes in a ring to 
receive a small iron lever, wdiich rests'on an insulated iron 
rod. Matters being thus disposed, upon turning' the glass 
globe, the bell suspended by the wire, is electrihed by the 
rod or conductor which supports it; and the other bell sus- 
pended by the silk, is electrified .by the'other iron rod on 
which rests the little lever. By pressing down a key, I 
raise this lever, and cause it to touch another uninsulated 
rod > at which instant the hatnmer moves, and strikes the two 
' bells so quick, that only one undulous sound produced, 
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imitating, in some measure, the tremulous sound of a great 
organ pipe. As soon as the lever drops on tlie electrilied 
rod, the hammer stops: thus each touch answering to a 
lever, and evLc}^ lever to its bell, any tune may be played 
as on a harpsichord or organ. 

This kind of harpsichord hs^ an advantage in common 
with the organ, which the common ones have not, of pre- 
serving the sound of a note in its full even force as long as the 
bey is kept down. We have heard of an ocular harpsicliord : 
this is so in some sort, as well as an acoustic one ; for when 
played on in the dark, the eye is agreeably entertained as 
well as the ear, by the brilliant spaYks whfeh flasli out like 
stars at every touch. 

1759 , Of/. 


XXXI. ilustic Philosophy. 

Ilatre Dea monstrante viam. Viao, 

Mr. Urban, 

The countryman, let him live at never so great a dis- 
tance, has his ways of philosophising for tire common usfis 
of life, as well as yon speculative gentlemen in town. It is 
true, his methods of proceeding are but rude and un- 
polished, such as mother nature suggests, but nevertheless, 
they are such as he is well satbfied with, and wdiat in many 
cases prove very useful to him ; however, they serve greatly 
to pleasure and amuse him in all. Thus he estimates the 
quantity of rain that has fallen in the night by the height of 
his pond in the yjjrd, his server^ as it is called in some 
places; a word either abbreviated from the Fr, resemir^ or 
denominated so from its use in solving the family. His 
compass is the smoke of his chimney; but his barometer, 
besides certain natural inferences that be makes from the 
sporting, of. his sheep, or the flying of the martins an^d sv^al- 
lows, is more artificial, for be. has either a black line gradu- 
ated on the wall of h1s house, with a long string stretched 
across it, or a Flprence flask with the mouth downward in a 
vial of water. • The Gfaronometcr is an hour glass, which he 
regulates x>nce in two or three days by a line, wbiph the 
shadow of his door-ipost never fails to touch, at such aii 
hour, when the sup shines. He has a method also of mak- 
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inga guess at the lengthening or , shortening of the days» 
concerning which he has a saying, that I believe is very 
general all over England, 

# 

At new year’s tide, 

They are lengthen’d a cock’s stride. 

Kvery body knows the meaning of this saying, to wit, 
that it intends to express the lengthening of the days in a 
small, but perceptible degree; but very few, I imagine, are 
aware of the ground ^nd occasion of it; which is the less 
to be wondered at, since there is something uncommon, and 
seemingly improper, in applying long measure, inches and 
feet to time. But the countryman knows what he says, and, 
as I take it, borrows his idea from hence : at llie winter sol- 
stice, he observes where the shadow of the upper lintel of 
his door falls at 12 o’clock, and makes a mark. At new 
year’s day, the sun being higher, when at the meridian, he 
tinds the shadow is come nearer Ae door by four or five 
inches, which for rhime’s sake he calls a cock’s stride, ^ and 
so by that he expresses the sensible increase of the d^y\ 
\yhereupon, sir, you will please to observe, that before 
tiic style was altered, which was long after this saying came 
into use, the distance of time was greater by eleven days 
between the solstice and new year’s day, tbon it is now ; and 
consequently, the difference, as to the sun’s altitude, or the 
length of the days, at those two times, would be more per- 
ceptible than it isjiow. 

Yours, &c. 

17 J 9 , Jan. P. Gemsegic. 


XXXII. Anecdote of two Officers who fell before Quebec. 

Mr. Urban, 

The following story, which may be depended on as au- 
thentic, seems worthy toJbe transmitted to posterity in your 
useful Magazine. 

Jn the first unsuccessful attack on tlie enemy’s intrench- 
•ments near Quebec, July 51, Capt Ochterlony,. and En- 
sign Peyton, both of the Royal Americans, were left 
wounded, at a little distance from each other, on the field 
\ f battle i the captain mortally, but the ensign having only- 
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his fenee-pan shattered. Soon after, an Indian came run- 
ning down, in order to scalp the former, which the latter 
perceiving, made shift to crawl to a musket, w^hich lay near 
niin, and which, not having been discharged, he took aim 
With itj and shot the saVage. The li.ke danger then threatened 
nini by the approach ot another Indian; him he wounded 
with the bayonet, but, as he still persisted, he was forced 
in a manner, to pin him to the ground. At last a grenadier 
came back to the captain, in order to carry him off the 
field ; which, however, he refused in these words : Thou 
art a brave felhw ; but your kindness will be lost on me, J am 
mortally zvounded^ and the bayonet^ or the scoping knife would 
be now a mercy : Bud go yonller to Ensign Peyton and carry 
film off; he may live. The soldier obe 3 "edj took tip the en- 
sign and brought him off through a Severe fire, by which, 
they were both slightly wounded. 

I shall make no reflections on this story; but leaVe yoiir 
Raders to compare it with the following reiiiarkable one, in 
CiCsars Commentaries. . 

"In one of the legions were two brave ccntiirioris, 
x'ulno, and L. Varenus, who were perpetually disputing the 
superiority, and jealously solicitous which should have the 
preference. Now when the intrenchments were vigorously 
attacked, Pulfio cries out, fVhy do you hesitate Varenus? 
or what better opportunity tan you wish to try your courage ? 

J /iiSf this is the day that shall end our dispute. Saving this, 
lie rushed ^out of the camp, and attacked that body of the 
enemy whrch seemed to be the strongest. Nor did Varenus 
stay behind, but knowing that his character w’as now at 
stake, followed at a little distance. Pulfio launched his javelin 
at the enemj^, and killed one that wAs rushing upon him from 
the Front rank. His body they protected with their shields, 
and imniediately threw all their darts, nor gave him any 
I opportunity to retreat.^ Pulfio's shield w^s pierced, and a 
dart w^as lodged in his belt. This accident turned his scab- 
bard, and delayed him in hU atten^pt to draw his sword. 
Heing thus embarrassed, the enemy closed upon him, but 
bis antagonist VarenUs now came to bis relief) and shc- 
coufed him in his distress. Immediately they all turn upon 
him, concluding that Pulfio was piefced by the datt va- 
renus defended himself dexterously with his sword, fight- 
ing hand to hOnd; and, having killed orie, the other gave 
^ 1 the ground being shelving 

he ^®fl'down ; here again Pulfio in return assisted him, ana 
both of them having made great slaughter, came back in safe- 
ty, and with high renonfpi to the fortification. Thus, ih theit 
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dispute, iFo;:twpe was so impartial, that each of these an^a* 
^onists protected and siVed the , o^her, hpr could anyone 
tell which of them deserved to have the preference.” Cenkr 
de ]BeU. Gall, V. 

1759, Oci. A. B. 


XXXIIL Remarkable Anecdote from Plot’s History (if Oxford^hife. 

Soon after the murder of King Charles I., a iBotnmissidn 
was pinpointed to survey the king’s house at Woodstock, 
with the. manor,/ park, woods, and other deoiesnes to that 
niaiior belonging, and one CoIUns, under a feigned name, 
hired himself as, secretary to the commissioners, who, upon 
the l3th of October 1649, met, and took up their residence 
in’tlie king’s OiVn rooms; his ma)esty’s bed-chamber they 
made ihci^ kitchen, the council-ball their pant^, and the 
presence-chamber was the place where they »t lor the dis- 
patch of business. His majesty^s dining-roohi they made 
their wpod-'yar.d, and stored it.wtth the wood of the famous 
iroynl oak from tho High Park, whieby that nothing mi^it be 
left with the name of king about it, they bad.' dug' up ^ the 
foots, and split and biinolcd up i^to f^ots for their firing. 
Things neihg thus' prepared,' they sat on ute 16th of the same 
^nUi for the dispatch of busihess, and, in the midst of their 
first debatj^,' there entefed a large black dog fas they thought) 
which made a dreadful howling, ovectnrned Wo or three of 
their chairs, and then c^ept under a bed end vanished; this 
gave them the 'greater surprise as the doofs were kept c6n- 
stantly ^locked, sQ i^at hofeal dog could get in or out; the 
ne^t oay'.tbeir sui’prlse rm jncreased, when sitting at dinner 
in a . lower^rpoigiij tbey'hekrd plainly the noise of persons 
vraiking'ov.er 'thbm beads, thbugh they 'well kne^v the doors 
jWcre/aJl locked, 'alnd^fhere' c6uld be nobody there ; presently 
Rafter tney hpard’alsb sdl the' wood of the king’s oak brought 
by parchm dihipg-ropm, and thrown 'with great vio- 

lence .inh) th^]pn»ehce chamber; as also all the obairs, 
stools, mb'^ and oth^r furniture;^ forcibly buried about tjbe 
redmi’.'Uieir own ji^ien of the minutes of ^s^ifansacridns 
. tprh,. ijid,' the iiik-gl^ broken. Vjfhen'all -tbis' noise 'bi|^ 
'^me time c^ed, Gili^ Sharp, their secretary, "proposed 
‘to enter first intd these rooms, and in presence of tjie com- 
.'misnobers, of 'received ^he kdy, he opened the 

vodis,' aijfd foubd'riieAnidddsjpread'abdut the'robihi'the chairs 
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tossed about and broken, the papers torn, the ink-glass 
broken (as has been said) but not the least tract of any liu- 
man creature, nor the least reason to sUspect one^ as the 
doors were all fest, aifd the keys in the custody of the com- 
missioners. It ms therefore unanimously agreed, that the 
pdWer who did* this mtschief, must have entered the room 
at the key hole. The night .following, Sharp, the secretary, 
with two of the commissioners servants, as they were in bed 
in the same room, which room was contiguous to that where 
the commissioners lay, had their bed’s feet lifted up so much 
higher jthan their heads, that they expected to have their 
necks broken, and then they were let fail at once with so 
much violence as shook the whole house, knd more than 
ever terrified the commissioners. On the night of the 19tb, 
'as ail were in bed in the same room for greater safety, and 
lights burning by them, the candles in an instant went out 
with a sulphureous smell, and that, moment many trenchers 
ofiwood were hurried about the room, which next morning 
were found to be the same their Imnours had eaten on the 
day before, which were all removed from the pantry, though 
not a lock was found opened in the whole house. The next 
night they still fared worse, the candles went out as before, 
the curtains of their honours beds were rattled to and fro 
witb great violence, their honours received many cruel 
blows and bruises by eight great pewter dishes and a num- 
ber of wooden trenchers being thrown on their beds, which 
being heaved off, were heard rolling about the room, though 
in the morning none of these w:ere to be seen. This night 
likewise they were alarmed wiA the tumbling down of oaken 
billets about their beds, and other frighttul noises, but all 
was clear in the morning, as if no such thing Had happened. 
The next night the keeper of thp Wng^s house and his dog 
lay in the commissioners room, and then they bad no dis- 
turbance. But on the night of the 22d, though the dog lay 
in the room as before, yet the candles went out, a number 
of brick-bats fell from the chimney into the room, the dog 
iipwled piteously, their bed clothes were all stripped off, anp 
their terror increased. On the 24th they thought aU the 
wood of the king’s oak was violently thrown down by their 
hed-sides, they counted 64 billets that fell, and soa\e hit 
iand shook the tieds in which they lay; but in the moroing 
wone were found there, nor jbad the door been opened 
where the biUet^wpod w^is kept. The next night the candles 
were put out, the curtains rattled, and a dreadful crack like 
thunder was neard, and one .of the servants running to see 
\f his niftster were not, killed, found three doaen trpnehers 
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laid smoothly under the qnilt by him, but all this was fiothing 
to what succeeded iiltcrwards; the 29th, about midnight, 
the candled went out, something walked majestically through 
the room, and opened and shut the windows ; great stones 
vvere^thrown violently into the room, some of whichf fdL on 
tlic beds, others on the floor; and at about a quarter alter 
one, a noise was heard as of forty cannon discharged 
together, and again repeated at about eight minutes distance. 
This alarmed and raised all the neighbourhood, ivho cbniiug 
into tlieir honours rooift gathered up the great stories, four- 
score in number, and laid them by ip the corner of a fibltl, 
where, in Dr. Plot's time, who reports this story, they were to 
be seen. This noise, like the discharge of cannon, was 
heard through all the country for 16 miles round. During 
these noises, which were heard in both rooms together, the 
commissioners and their servants gave one another over for 
lost, and cried out for help; and Giles Sharp', snatching up 
a sword, had well nigh killed one of their honours; mistak- 
ing him for the spirit, as he came in his shirt from his own 
room to their' s. While they were together the noise was con- 
tinued, and part of the tiling of the house was stript off, and 
all the "windows of an upper room w'cre taken away with it. 
On the 30tli, at midnight, something walked into the cham- 
ber treading like a bear*, it walked many times about, ttien 
tlirow the warming plui violently on the floor; at the same 
time a large quantity of broken glass, accompanied with 
great stones and horses bones came pouring intb the room 
with uncommon force; these were all found in the morning 
to the asLoiiishment and terror of the corninissioners, who 
wer(} yet dotcTinined to go on witli their business. But on 
the first of November the most dreadful scene of all ensued ; 
candles in every j)art of the room were lighted up, and a 
great fire made; at midnight, the candles all yet burning, a 
noise like the burst of a cannon, was heard in the room, and 
the burning billets were tossed about by it even into their 
honours beds, wlio called Giles and his companions to their 
relief, otherwise the house had been burnt to the ground; 
about an hour after, the caudles went out as usual, the crack 
as of many cannon was heard, and many pailfuls of green 
stinking water were thrown upon their honours beds; great 
stones were also thrown in as before, the bed curtains and 
bciUtcads tor n and broken, the windows shattered, and the 
whole ncu'glibourliood alarmed with the most dreadful noises ; 
nay,, the very rabl)it-stealers that were abroad that night in 
warren were so terrified, that they fled for fear, and left 
Jfa'ifit* fi^ri'ets behind them. One of their honours this night 
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$poke^ and, in the name of God, asked whaf it zeas, hnd why . 
it disturbed them so? No answer was given to this, buttho^ 
noise ceased for awhile, when the spirit cainc again, and, 
as they all agreed, it seven devils zvorse than itself 

One of the servants now lighted a large candle, 4ind set it in 
the door-way, between the two chambers, to sec what passed, 
and as he watched it, he plainly saw a hoof striking the 
candle and candlestick into the middle of the room, and 
afterwards making three scrapes over the snuff, scraped* it 
out Upon this the same person was so bold as to draw a 
sword, but he had scarcely got it out wdien he felt another in- 
visible hand had hold of it too, and pulled with him for it, 
and at length prevailing, struck him sp violently on the head 
with the pummel, that he fell down for dead with the blow. 
At this instant was heard anotlier burst like the discharge of 
the broadside of a ship of war, and at about a minute or two’s 
distance each, no less than \9 more such; these shook tjie 
house so violently, that they expected every moment it 
would fall upon their heads. The neighbours on this, as 
has been said, being all alarmed, flocked to the house m 
great numbers, and ail joined in prayer and psalni-singing, 
during which the.^ noise still continued in tiie other rooms, 
and the discharge of cannons was heard as froiu without, 
though no visible ageiK was seen to discharge them. But 
what was the most alarming of all, and put an end to their 
proceedings eflectiially, happened the next day as they were 
all at dinner, when, a paper m which they had signed mu- 
tual agreement to reserve a part of the premises out of the 
general survey, and afterwards to share it equally amongst 
them, (which paper they had bid for the present, under the 
earth in a pot in one corner of the room, and in which an 
orange-tree grew) was consumed in a wonderful rnannci*, by 
.the earth’s taking fire with which the pot was filled, and 
burning violently with a blue fume, and an intolerable 
stench, so that they were all driven out of the house, to 
whicii they could never be again prevailed upon to return. 

This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of the 
memorable Joseph Collins,^ of Oxford, otherwise called 
Funny Jpe, who having hired himself for secretary, under 
the name of. Giles Sharp, by knowing the private traps be* 
longing to the house, and the help of pulvisfiUmimnSj and 
other chemical preparations,- and letting h» fellow servan^ 
into the scheme, carried on the deceit, without discovery io 
the very last, insomuch that the late Dr. Plot, in his Natural 
Uistory, relates the whole for fact, and concludes in this' 
grave manner, That though tncks have beeq oftcoi played 

z 3 
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in afi^irs of this kind, itiany of the things aboV6 i^eliteS ifh. 
not reconcileable with juggling; such as, tho loud lioisfcs 
beyond the power of man to roue^ without siich instruhienti 
as were not there; the tearing and breaking the beds; the 
throwing about the hre; the hoof treading out the caAdlh; 
and the striving foir the sword, and the blow the man received 
from the pummel of it." “ 

1763, Fdt, 




XXXIV. Harvey's Discovtry of the Circulation of the Blood. 

Mk. Urban, Sunderland., June 26, 1702. 

I THOUGHT the glory of discovering the circulation of the 
blood had now been universally given to oUr immortal 
countryman Dr. Harvey, and that the malice of his opponents 
was entirely forgotten, and sunk into deserved oblivion. But 
it is with particular regret that I find so respectable and emi- 
nent an author as Dr. Astruc employed in raking together 
the objections of Vander Linden, Almelooven, and others, 
which have been long since fully answered and exploded. 

Fur the sake of such of your readers as may not be ac- 
quainted with the affair, I «hail endeavour to give a fair state 
of these objections, and vindicate the memory df that in- 
comparable man from the depreciating spirit which some 
envjpus and malevolent foreigners have shewn against him. 

In the year 1628. Dr. Harvey published bis Exerdtatio 
Anaiamica de moh/c Cordis et Sanguinis in Aninwlihus. Ne 
sooner did it appear, than all the anatomists in Europe set 
theoiselyes to oppose or defend the doctrine which he 
therein advanced; a.nd this, by the bye, ihqst surely be 
allowed one strong proof of its novelty. Some of his oppo- 
nents entirely denied the troth of the discovery, because 
tnany passages in the ancients, of \frhicb, indeed, they might 
collect great numbers, flatly contradicted it Others pre- 
tended to find absurdities and contradictions in it, and when 
we|^ beat from these weak holds, they ha'd 'rechu'rse tb 
^eir le^Voit, 'and boldlV charged hlha With stealing his nO- 
blfe xlfscoVery fifem ancitents Wbbse authority had 

jh'st Wen aHed^d h^fnst biih. 'Thus VandOr Linden will 
gpve it tO'Hippoclates, Tlidb,'Arisf6tIe,!Eraswtrdtu's, Eihesius, 
br, ihahOit, to hby hbdv ’tjfddpt ^e bniy man in the wprld 
^howhsht^^indce ft 
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It would waste tiipe to give all their reasons; butitsur- 
priVes me to And the judicious and learned Spon inclining 
the same way. Hip'pocrates says* "H !{ in- 

^ 'liv tO'^arviv ’Mo§ir afixvtiTett 7 l(uBt¥ rfof^ ix r(f 

w» 9 aMMjj fyJoTfltw. Upon this, M. Sport observes, Cir- 
culdiionein sanguinis hoc stcaiJo aH Hr.rvjeo detectam non fo/if- 
i'sse magyium Hippocratom fer/K# hie ^incere videfur. 2ti0* 
modo epim alimenhm^ quo nomine sanguinern rntelligify in r.r- 
timas usque corporis partes faiury et ab extemis ad intenm re- 
dit sme circulari sanguinis moiv ? At si sequent es dphorisn)o^ 
et 20, sect. 2. addideris, it simul qitasi dvnioyistrdtioTiem effieU 
ent : he allows, indeed, that the circulation is not langht^o 
distinctly as to explain the inipiiise of the blood through the 
arteries, and its return by the veiiis; but nobody will wonder 
at this, says he, who considers that many of the works of 
Hippocrates have perished, espcciatly his book of the veins 
ana arteriesf. 

Now it may be proved beyond contradiction, from an in- 
finite number of places, that the divine old man was totally 
ignorant of the circulation. If any one doubt it, let him read 
the books tocis in homincy de vwrbo sacrOy dc regimine^ 
nay, even in his very book de ccrdey where, if any where, 
one would expect to find the circulation, there is not a word 
to the purpose, but mauy things advanced which arc directly 
opposite to that motion of the blood. 

But it is t^me to come to Dr. Astriir, who contents him- 
self, I find, with giving the glory of the discovery to 
Michael Servetus, Realdus Columbus, and Andreas Cssal- 
pious. . . ' 

Servetus, in his famous book entitled Christianismi resti- 
tutioy of which therej is a copy in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, compares the mystery of the Trinity to 
the three fluids of the body, namely, blood, phlegm, and 
spirit. He says the Blood being ^nt From the right ventricle 
to Ae pulmonary' artery, passes through the lungs, where 
it receives a considerable .change, and returns to the left 
auricle, impregnated with itther, from 'whence it is distrf* 
bated through all the arteries of the body. Here he plainly 
leans to the notion of the ancients, that the blood, in passing 
thi'ough the lungs, was elaborated and turned into J know 
not what aether, which was forced into the arteries to nourish^ 


Pe^AlIment'is. 

f 'Apikoh KoV. sect. 1. Aphor. SU 
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enliven, and invigorate the body, but he does not meptioft 
one word to inform us how this blood is returned. 

Columbus, indeed, who was pupil to the celebrated 
Vesalius*, goes farther, and in his chapter de pidmonibuSi 
comes near the truth with respect to the circulation through 
the lungs. He also explains not only the structure, but 
the use too of every part belonging to the heart, with great 
e^xactness, excepting some smml mistake about some*of the 
talves; but he does not at all shew us how the blood flows 
from the arteries to the veins, nor does he seem to compre- 
hend any comippnication between them. For he assigns the 
carrying of vital spirits only to the arteries, and in bis chap- 
ter ae Hepatej you will find him a rank Galenist, relapsing 
into the old opinion, that the liver forces the blood into aU 
the parts of the body. 

Gassalpinus advances still farther, and is very particular 
concerning the uses of the valves of the heait, and gives 
some good observations concerning the pulse, and the veins 
swelling between the ligature and the extremity upon being 
tied up ; he also has the word armtomosis, borrowed, per- 
hapS| from Servetus, who has used it ; liy which he supposes 
^he native heat piay pass fropi the arteries to the veins in the 
time of sleep only, and that it returns from the veins into 
the arteries while we are awake, not allowing the blood to 
flow bj a continued stream, or with an equal motion, but 
going and returning frequently backw'ards and forwards ip 
the same channel ; herein following Aristotle, who compares 
tlie motion of the blood to the tides of Euripus. 

I'lius far they \yent; and now let me ask what all this 
amounts to ? Does it explain “ the circulation exactly as it ii 
now taugiit and believed?*' Can this lame, obscure, and, iq 
some respects, false account of the motion of the blood, be 
compared to the complete, clear, and just idea which our 
.excellent countryman gives us of the"’ circulation. So per- 
fect and full is his account of it, that no author since his time 
' has, in my opinion, treated it iii so satisfactory a manner, bis 
book still remaining the best we have upon the subject. 


* I am surprised Dr. Astrac should omit the name of Vesaliut amon^ his 
discoverers. That atlmirabie anatomist, in the 6tlx book of his incomparable 
work, de corporis kumanifabriea, has many strictures upon Galen’s account of 
functions of the hearl, apd seems quite dissatisfied therewith, at. the same 
time throwing out several noble hint^ towards a discovery of the truth. His 
want of subjects for dissection in Spain, wh'eire he was physician to the Empe. 
r^r Cbarles V. and. tiie misfortunes which befel him, probably prevented kiiil 
jfjrom pursuing the subject, and, pcrhpps, completing the discovery. ; 
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If Cassalpinus’s explanation of the circulation be as per- 
fect as Dr. Astruc pretends, how could tlio bulk of anatomists 
and physicians remain qnite in the dark about it? Riolanus, 
who was a man of great learning, and in the highest repute 
for his anatomical skill, bitterly opposed Dr. Harvc}' upon 
the publication, of his iirnt Exercitation, and after lie was 
forced, by the doctor’s plain and simple expcriineius, to 
yield to the truth, it was with many exceptions and restric-* 
tions. His own notions of it were entirely false, as may be 
seen in Harvey de circiilatione Sangvims Exercitatio prima^ 
addressed to Riolanus hinasclf^ although he was no stranger 
to Cscsalpinus’s book, 

I shall readily grant that Servetns, Vesalins, Columbus^ 
Ca:sa1pinus, and perhaps othei^, had some faint glimmerings 
of the truth, and afforded useful hints towards the discovery; 
but it was reserved to our countryman alone to see it himself 
in the clearest light, and to display it to posterity in full 
meridian splendour. 

I will conclude in the words of Boerhaavc*, who must 
surely be allowed to be one of the best judges of this mat- 
ter. After giving an account of the circulation of the blood, 
he adds, Hmeque est ratio eircumeuniis jugiter sanguinis^ cti>* 
jus inventi ftbsoluta doctnna^ accurate cxplanati gloria^ ivwwr^ 
taU duet Harvei nojncn. 

1162^ July. 1,11 


XXXV. Remarkable Discovery of a Murder, 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a person was arraigned 
before Sir James Dyer, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, upon an indictment for the murder of a man, 
who dwelt in the same parish with the prisoner. The first 
witness against him deposed, That on a certain day, men- 
tioned by the witness in the morning, as he was going through 
a close, which he particularly described, at some distance 
from the path, he saw a person lying in a condition that de* 
noted him to be either dead or drunk ; that he went to tha 
party, aftd found him actually dead, two wounds appearing 
in bis breast, and his shirt and clothes much stained with 
blood ; that the wounds appeared to the witness to have 
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been given by the puncture pf 4 fork or some fuch 
ment, and looking about he discovered a ^ork lying pear 
tlio corpse, which ke tpok up, and observed jt to be nyarked 
with the initial letters of the prisoner's name, the witness at 
the same time produced the fork in court^ which the prisoner 
owned to be his, and waved asking the witness any ques'* 
tions. 

A second witness deposed, That, on the morning of the 
clay on winch the deceased was killed, the witness h«fd rispn 
early w'ita an intention to go to a neighbouring market-town, 
which he named— that as he was standing in the entry of his 
own dvvelljng-honse, the street door being open, he saw 
tho prisoner come by, dressed in a suit of clothes, the colour 
and fashion of which the witness describeJ — that he (tlic 
witness) was prevented from going to market, and that 
afterwards the first witness brought notice to the town, pf 
the deadband w^ounds of tfie deceased, and of the prisoner’s 
fork being found near the corpse — that upon tiiis report the 
prispner was apprehended, and Carried before a justice of 
ppace, whom W named and pointed at, he, being then pre- 
sent in epurt-^tbat be (the witness) followed the prisoner to 
tj^ justice’s house and attended bis examination, during 
whiph he observed the exchange of raiment which the 
prisoner had made, since the time when the witness had 
first seen him in the morning — that at the tiine of such ex- 
amination the prisoner was dressed in the same clothes w^bich 
he had on at the time of the trial, and that on the witness’s 
charging him with having changed bis clothes, he gave se- 
veral shufBing auswei| 5 i, and wpuld have denied it— that upon 
the witness’s* mentioning this circumstance of the change of 
dress, the justice granted a warrant to search the prisoner’s 
house foi the clothps described by the -witne^ as .having 
been putolFsince the *morning— that the witness attended 
and-assisted at «the search, and that a&er^a nice inquiry tor 
^two iiours and upwards, the vei^ clothes, which the witness 
had described, were discovered, conpealt^ in astr^w.hed.-^ 
He them produced the bloody clothes. in cour^ which. the 
prisoner own^ to ^be hisclotnes, and -to have been thrust 
into the straw bed with an intentipa^to conceal tbem on ac'v 
epunt of ibpir*being bloody. - 

The tprisoner-aiso^waved jasking this second^witoets any 
i|uestions. 

• A^third witness >deposed*^to‘^s ^having beard ibeptlsoneir 
deUyer certain menaces against "the deceased, frpin whence 
&eprosecutor'intendedto'infer a proof of vutUcefnpef^. 
fti answer to which, the prisoner proposed pertain <|uesti<ms 
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to tbo courts leading to a discovery of the occasion of the 
menacing expressions deposed to, and from the witness's 
answer to those questions, it appeared, that the deceased 
had first menaced the prisoner. 

The prisoner being called upon tomake his defence, ad- 
dressed the following narration to the court, as containing all 
he knew concerning the manner and circumstances of tlio 
death of the deceased, via. That be rented a close in tlni 
same parish with the deceased, and that the deceased rented 
another close adjoining to it-^that the only way to his own 
close was through that of the deceased, and that on the day 
the murder in the indictment was laid to be coinmitiicci, he 
rose early in the morning, in order to go to work in his 
close, with his fork in his hand, and passing through the de- 
ceased’s ground, he observed a man at some distance from 
the path, lying down, as if dead, or drunk; that he* thought 
himself bound to see what condition the person was in, and 
upon getting up to him he found him at the last extremity, 
with two wounds in his breast, from which a great deal of 
blood had issiied—that in order to relieve him be raisctl him 
up, and with great difficulty set him in his lap — that he told 
the deceased he was greatly concerned at his unhappy fate, 
and the more so as ttiere seemed to be too mucli reason to 
apprehend he had been murdered — that he entreated the de-< 
eeased to fliscover, if possible, the occasion of his misfor- 
tune, assuring him he would use his utmost endeavours to do 
justice to ills sufferings— -that die iteceased seemed to be sen- 
sible of what he Said, and in the midst of his agonies, attempted, 
as he thought,, to speak to hrm, but being seized with a 
ruttling in hb throat, after a hard struggle, he gave a dread-“ 
ful groan, and vomiting a ^eat deal of blood, some of which 
fell on his (the prisoner's) cloches, he expired in liis arms — 
that the shock he felt on account of this accident was not to 
be expressed, and the rather, as it was well known that there 
had been a difference between the deceased and himself, on 
i^hich account he might possibly be suspected of the mur- 
der — that he therefore thought it advisable to leave the de-^ 
(Ceased in the condition he was, and to take no farther notice 
of the matter— that, in the confusion be was in when he left 
the place, l|p took away the deceased's fork, and left hiil 
own in the room of it, by the ride of the corpse-^that being 
obliged to go to bis work, he thought it best to shift Ins 
clothes, and that they might not be seen, ,be confessed be 
had bid them in the place where they were found— that it 
was true he had denied before the justice that he ha^ 
clianged h^s Olodies, toeing: canraous that tlijs was an uglj^ 
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eircnnastancc that might be urged against him, and being 
unwilling to be brought into trouble, if he could help it — 
and concluded his story with a solemn declanition that be 
had related nothing but the truth, without adding or dimin- 
ishing one tittle, as he should answer it to God Almighty.*^ 
Being then called upon to produce his witnesses, the pri- 
soner answered with a steady composed countenance and re- 
solution of voice, He had m witness but God and his own con^ 
scie7ic(\ 

Tlie judge then proceeded to deliver bis charge, in whk-li 
he pathetically enlarged on the heinousness of the crime, and 
laid great stress on the force of the evidence, which, although 
circumstantial only, he declared he thought to he irresistible, 
and little inferior tQ the postpositive proof — that the prisoner 
had indeed cooked up a very plausible story, but if such, 
or the like allegations, were to be admitted, in a case of tliis 
kind, no murderer would ever be brought to justice, such 
bloody deeds being generally perpetrated m the dark, and 
with the greatest secresy-^tbat the present case was ex- 
empted, in his opinion, irotn all possibility of doubt, and 
that they ought not to hesitate one moment about finding 
the prisoner guilty. 

Tne foreman begged of his lordship, as this was a case of 
life and death, that the jury.niight be at liberty to with- 
draw, andj/npon tiiis motion, an oflScer was sworn to keep 
the jury. ^ 

This trial came on the first in the morning, and the judge 
having sat till nine at night, expecting the return of the 
jury, at last sent an officer to inquire if they were agreed in 
their verdict, and to signify to tliein that his lordship would 
wait no longer for them. Some of them returned for answer 
that eleven of their body bad been of the sanie mind from the 
first, hut that it was their misfortune to have a foreman that 
pi'oved to be a singular instance of the most inveterate ob- 
stinacy, who having taken up a different opinion from them, 
was unalterably fixed in it. The messenger was no sooner 
returned, but the complaining members, alarmed at the 
thoughts of bein^ kept under confinement alLthe night, and 
despairing of bringing their dissenting brother oyer to their 
own way of thinking,, agreed to accede to his opinion, and 
having acqiiaii^ed nim wUh their resolution, Uiey sent an 
officer to detain his lordship a few minutes, and then went 
into co urt, and I>v their foreman brought in the prisqner not 
guilty. His lordship could pot help expressing the greatest 
surprise and indigna^on at this unexpected verdict, .and, 
^ftcr giving the jury a severe adtpoiution, he refuspd to 
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record their verdict, and sent them back again, with direct 
tions that they should be locked Up all night, without fire or 
i^andle. The whole blame was publicly laid on the forerfidn 
by the rest of the members, and they spent the night in 
loading him with reflections, and bewailing their' unhappy 
fate in being associated with so hardened a wretch —but lie 
remained quite inflexible, constantly dscljftring he would 
suffer death, rather than changehis opinion. 

As soon. as his lordship came into court the neJet mornings 
he sent again to the jury, on which all the eleven mcniberi? 
joined in requesting their foreman to go again into court, 
assuring him they would adhere to tiicir former verdict, 
whatever was the consequence, and, on being reproached 
with their former inconstancy, they promised never to desert, 
or recriminate upon their foreman any more — Upon these 
assurances, they proceeded into court, and again brought 
in the prisoner not guilty. The judge, unable to conceal 
his rage at a verdict which appeared to him in- the most ini- 
quitous light, reproached them with the severest censures, 
and dismissed them with this cutting reflection, That the 
blood of the deceased lay at their dx>or. 

The prisoner, on his part, fell on his knees, and with up- 
lifted eyes and hands, thanked God for his deliverance, and 
addressing himself to the judge, cried out, You see, viy 
Lord, that God and a good conscience arc the best ^ witnesses. 

These circumstances made a deep impression on the mind 
of the judge, and, as soon as he was retired from court, lie^ 
entered into discourse with the high sheriff, upon vvliat had 
passed, and particularly examined him as to his knowledge 
of this leader of the jury. The answer this gentleman gave 
bis lordship was, that no had been acquainted with him 
many years — that he had an estate of his own of above 501. 
per annum, and that he rented a very considerable farm, 
besides — that he never knew him charged with an ill action,* 
and that he was universally esteemed in his neighbourhood. 

For further information his lordship likewise sent for the 
minister of the parish, who gave the same favourable ac- 
count of his parishioner, with this addition, that he waa a 
constant churchman, and a devout communicant. 

These accounts rather increased his lordship's perplexity, 
from which he could think of no expedient to deliver' him- 
self, but by having a conference in private with tjie only 
person who could give him satisfaction. This he desired 
the sheriff to procure, who readily offered his service, and 
wiihout delay brought about the desired interview. 

Upon the juryman's being introduced to the. judge, his 
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lordship and he retired into a eloset, where his lordship 
Of)enttl liis reasons for desiring that visit, makiiig no scruple 
of acknowledging the uneasiness he was under, and conjurr 
ij)g his visitor frankly to discover his reasons fojr acquitting 
the prisoner. The juryman returned for answer he hal 
suflicioiit reasons to justify his conduct^'and that he wa^ 
neither afraid nor ashamed to reveal them, but as he bad 
hitherto locked them up in his own breast^ and wa$ nnd^ 
no compulsion to disclose them, he expected his lordship 
would engage upon his honour to keep v/hat he was about to 
unfold as secret as he himself had done; which his lordship 
having promised to do, the juryman then proceeded to give 
his jordship the following account: That the deceased be- 
ing tythenian of the parish where he (the juryman) lived, he 
had the morning of bis decease, been in his (the juryman’s) 
grounds amongst his corn, and had done him great injustice, 
by taking more than his duo, and acting othei'wise in a most 
arbitrary manner. That when he complained of this treat* 
ment, hie had not only been abused with scurrilous language, 
hut that the deceased had likewise struck at him sevc^rai 
times with his fork, and had actually wpunded him in two 
places, the scars of which woUnds b^ then shewed his lord- 
ship— that the deceased seeming bent op mischief and he 
(the juryman) having no weapon to defend himself^ had n.o 
other way to preserve his own life, but by closing in with 
the deceased, and wrenching the fork out of his hai^ds, 
which having eft'ecLed, the deceased attempted to recover 
the fork, and. in the scu01e received the two wounds^ which 
had occasioned his death— that he was inexpressibly epn- 
ccrnetl at the accident, and especially whe.n :tbc prisoner 
was taken up on suspicion of the murder — that the former 
assizes being but just over, he. was unw^Ung .to .surrender 
hiuibclf, and to confess the matter, because his farm and 
aifairs would have been ruined by his lyii>g in a gacdso long 
— that he was sure to have been acquitted on his trial, for 
that he had consulted the ablest lawyers upon the case, who 
Bad all agreed, that as the deceased had been the aggt'e^or, 
be vyould only be guilty of man-slaughter at the — that it 
was true he had suifered greatly in Kis own mind pn the 
prispiipr’s account, but being well assured that imprispunient 
’^oul^d be of less ill consequence .to the prisoner than to him- 
self, he had suffered the law to take its course— tb^it in, order 
to render the {Prisoner's confinement as easy .to him as pos- 
sible, be had given him every kind of assistance, and had 
wholly supportedjiis family ever since — that in ordor;to.gejt 
him cleared of the^ charge laid agaiQSt him^ b^ cdnld tfonk 
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of no other expedient than that of procuring himself to be 
sammonedonthejuiy, and set at the bead , of them, 
with great labour and expcnce he had accomplished, having 
all along detennined in bi$ own breast, rather to die himself 
thhh to suffer any liarm to be done to the prisoner. 

His lordship eti^'ressed .great satisfaction at this account, 
and after thanKihg him for it, and making this further stipu* 
ration, that in case his lordship should happen to survive biin, 
he might then be at, liberty to relate this story, that it might 
be denycEcd down to posterity, the conference broke up. 

The juryman lived 15. years afterwards; the judge inquir- 
.ed after him every year, 'and happening tp srurvive him, de- 
liverod the above relation. 

'1T63, 'Niro. 


"SXXSl. On the Sheep Walks in Spain. 

ThK following letter relates principally' to the Sheep and 
Sheep Walks of Spain ; it contains, however, many other 
very curious particulars relating to the face of the country 
and its product and contents, the revenues of the kiug, the 
character ofthe ecclesiastics, and the economy of a pastortd 
life. 

1 amj Sir, &c. 

A Letter from a Gentleman in Spain to Mr. Peter Collinson. 

•F. R.S. 


Sir, 

Th£RF. are two kinds of Sheep in Spain. The coarse wbol- 
' ed-sheep vvho remain all their lives in their native country, 
and who are housed every night in winter ; and thp fine 
'wo'bled sheep, who are all their lives in the open air, who 
travel every summer from the cool mountains of the northern 
‘parts of Spain, to feed' all' tbe winter on the southern warm 
plains of Andalousia, Mancha, and Extramadura. From 
computations made withthe utmost accuracy, it has appear* 
’ed, mat thete are 5 'millions of fine wooled-sheep in Spain, 
and that the wool' and 'fleSh of a fiock of ten thousand sheep 
'produced ybarii* About 24 reals a head, which we will sup* 
' poSe t«^be hlfarly Ul^'Value bf 12 English sixpences ; of these 
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but one goes dear a-head to the owner yearly, three six- 
pences a-head go yearly to the king, and the" other eight 
go to the expellees of pasture, tythes, shepherds, dogs, 
salt, shearing, &c. 

Thus the annual product of the J millions of sheep amounts 
to 37 millions.and a half of sixpences, a little more or^less, 
of which there are about 3 millions and ahalf for theownera ; 
above 15 millions enter into the treasufy, and V millions and 
'a half go to the benefit of the public. Hence U is the kings 
of Spain call these flocks in their ordinancos, the precious 
jc-xel of the crown. 

Formerly this jewel was really set in the crown, a siicces^^ 
sioii of many kings were lords of all the flocks ; hence that 
groat number of ordinances, penal laws, privileges, and im- 
luuniiics which issued forth in different reigns for the preser- 
vation and special government of the sheep. Hence a royal 
gouncil was formed under the title pf the council of the 
grand royal flock, which exists to this day, though tlie king 
has not a single sheep. Various exigencies of state, in dif- 
ferent reigns, alienated by degrees the whole grand flock 
from the crown, together with all its privileges, which were 
collected and published in the year 1731, under the title 6f 
the laws of the royal flock ; a volume in large folio of above 
500 pages. 

The wars and wants of Philip the first*s reign forced that 
king to sell 40,000 sheep to the Marquis of Iturbieta, which 
was the last flock of the crown. 

Ten thousand sheep compose a flock, which is divided into* 
ten tribes. One man has the conduct of all. He must be 
the owner of 4 or 500 sht^ep, strong, active, vigilant, intel- 
ligent in pasture, in the weather, and in the diseases of 
sheep. He has absolute dominion over 50 shepherds and 50 
dogs, five of each to a tribe. He chooses them, be chas- 
tises them, or discharges them at wiH ; he is the prepositus 
or chief shepherd of the w^holc flock. You may judge of 
his importance by his salary, he has 40l. a year and a horse, 
whereas the first shepherd of a tribe has but 40s. a year, the 
second 31s. the, third 25s. the fourth 15s. and a boy 10s. a 
year. All their allowance is two pounds of bread a clay each. 
They may keep a few goats .and sheep in the flock, but the 
wool is for the master; they have only the lamb^ and the 
flesh. The chief .shepherd gives them 3s. in April, and 3s. 
in October, by way of regale for the road ; and these are all 
the sweets these iiiiseral>lo wretches enjoy. Exjiosed e^J^ery 
day in the year to all weathers, and every night to lie in a 
Lift, 'riuis fare and thus live, generally to old age, 25,000 
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Ihen who clothe Icings in scarlet and bishops iii purple; for 
that is the number computed to keep the fine-woolied sh^ep 
of Spain, with the same number of clogs of the large mastiii'* 
kind, who are allowed two pounds of bread a piece a day. I 
often saw these flocks in the sutnm^sfaeep walks of the hills 
and vales of LeOj»^ Old CsStife,' CtfOnca, and Aragon. I saw 
them in their vnntelrJplamS^'of'Mancha, Extramadura, ahd 
Andalousmt' I 'Often met them in their peregrination from 
the one to tlfe^^ther. I saw and I saw again. One eye is 
wortli a bundled ears!; inquired, I observed, and cvecL 
made experiments. All this was done when I happily got 
acquainted with a. good plain old Friar, who had a consum- 
njate knowledge tn all the mechanical, low, minute circurn*- 
stances and mednomy of a flock. He toM me that he was 
the son of a shepherd, that he had followed 1 5 long years 
the tribe of sheep his father led, that at S25 years of age 
begged an old primer, that at 30 he could read, that at 36 
he had learned Latin enough to read mass and the breviary^ 
that he was ordained by Don Juan Navarro, Lord Bishop of 
Albarrazin, who, as it is known even to a proverb in Spain, 
has ordained thousands, declaring these 40 years in a loud 
voice, 77tat a pnest is the ynost pyycious boon which a bishop • 
can bestow^ in the name of God, to mankind.^ even though he 
was as unleamed as an apostle. That thus ordained he en- 

tered into the order of St. B'rancis, that he had neter med- 
dled in their affairs these 24 years past, but only said mass^ 
confessed, instructed, and gave an eye to about 500 wethers who 
grazed in the neighbouring downs for the use of the convent ; 
that he had read the Bible, the Lives of the Saints, and the 
Lives of the Popes, with no other view in the world but to 
find out all that was said about shepherds ; that good Abel 
was the first shepherd, that all the Patriarchs weresheplierds^ 
that the meek shepherd Moses was chosen to deliver the 
people of God out of bondage, that -Saul in seeking his fa* 
thers flocks, found a kingdom ; that David went, out from 
his flock to slay the PhiTUtian giant; that 14000 sheep 
was the chief reward Job received tor his invincible patience : 
that Isidro, the protecting Saint of Madrid, was not, as it is 
vulgarly . believed, an husbandman like wicked Cain, but 
that he was really a keeper of sheep ; that the gre^t Pope 
Sejetus Quintus was verily and truly a shepherd, and not a 
swine-herd ; that, for his part, he had forsaken bis sheep to 
become a shepherd of men. He had all these things by 
heart, just as he had all the minute circumstances of the 
sheep be had followed, and this letter would have been im« 
pc me t, had I not met him. 

▼DL. itL A a 
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The five millions of sheep pass the summer in the cool 
mountains and hills above named. Before we begin their 
itineraries to their winter walks, let us sec how a few flocks 
live in a couple of cantons, which I will choose to serve as ex- 
amples for all the rest. One is the Montana, the other is 
Molina Aragon. I select these two for these reasons, be- 
cause I passed two summers in one, and a summer in the 
other. One is the most northern part of Spain, and at the 
greatest distance from the winter walks j the otiker is towards 
the east, and the shortest journey the sheep have to make. 
One is the highest and the other the lowest summer walk in 
Spain, and because one is full of aromatic plants, and the 
other has none. 

At the extremity of Old Castile, there is a territory called 
the Montana. It is divided into two parts. The low Montana 
is that chain of mountains which bounds the Cantabrian sea. 
The city of Santander is its chief port, from whence you as- 
cend southerly long leagues, a succession of high, craggy 
mountains, to the town of Reynosa, in the upper Montana, 
w'hicb ascent stretches three leagues more, and then you 
always descend about 1 4 Icagu es to the city of Burgos, capital of 
Old Castile. Reynosa is in the centre of an open plain, sur- 
rounded by a ridge of high mountains, at whose feet are 
low hills of pasture-land : the source of the great river Ebro 
is an hour’s walk to the west of Reynosa. All the spring rain, 
and snow-waters of the mountains to the north of Reynosa, 
run into the bay of Biscay. The w^aters of the southern 
chain arc collected in the river Pisuerga, which, running 
into the river Duero, arc carried to the Atlantic Ocean at 
Oporto, anrl all the water that falls into the plains of Reynosa 
riuis wiili the Ebro, into the Mediterranean, seven leagues 
below the city of Tortosa, Hence, we see that the adjacent 
parts of Reynosa, divide the waters of three seas, which lie 
north, east, and west. Eight leagues square of this upper 
Montana is tiie highest land of Spain ; the mountains rise in 
the atmosphere to the line of congelation. 1 see snow from 
my window this 4th of August that 1 am writing this. Some 
years ago there used to fall so much snow, that the people 
were forced to dig lanes through the snow to go to church in 
winter; but there has fallen little snow since the Lisbon 
earthquake^ and some years none at all. It certainly changed 
the Climates of many" parts of Spain. No man living saw, 
nor heard his father say he saw, snow fall in or about Seville, 
till the year 1756, which extraordinary appearance struck a 
dread into some convents ; they rung the bells to prayers, 
and made processions to appease the wrath of heaven, as % 
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the falling flakes foreboded the last day. I found many 
plants only beginning to flower here, which I saw in seed^ 
below at Santander. I remember to have seen in Switzer* 
land all the plants, but two, which grow in the mountains, 
hills, and plains, of Reynosa, a small yellow*flowered getiis* 
tella, with an herbaceus, triangular jointed stem, and wild 
gooseberry bushes. The high mountains abound with oak, 
beech, birch, holly, and hazel. 

The hills and plains are flne pasture ; I never saw a mea* 
dow in any other part of Spain, nor cows and horses feed on 
hay. These mountains are formed of sand*stone, lime-stone, 
plaster-stone, (talk) and emery-stone. The sand*stone is 
at the summit of the mountains and hills in some, and the 
lime-stone forms the body. You see the contrary in others, 
but tiie sand-stone abounds, and the plaster is always the 
lowest. As for example, the high mountain of AraMdill^, 
which is about a small league north of the town, is all sand* 
.stone at the summit ; its body is a mass of ash-coloured lime- 
stone, in which you And imprisoned petrified Cornua Ammonis 
and scollop-shells, and beds of plaster-stone at its foot to- 
wards the plain, which join to strata of black marble, veined 
with white and yellow, which is no more than a purer lime- 
stone like all other marble, and you find great blocks of 
emery-stone in the plain, and on the hill to the east of Rey- 
nosa, of which I will say a word, because I think its nature 
is not truly known, at least that of emery, which the look- 
iiig-glass grinders of the Kings fabrick at3t. Ildefonso say is 
the most biting emery they ever used, and I never saw any other 
in its native matrix. That iron has been, and is now, in a 
fluid state, percolating through the earth, and that it sub- 
sides, chrystalises, or is precipitated to form ditferent bodies, 
is demonstrated by the black and red bloo(4stone, [hematitesj 
by some beautiful stalactites which arc almost pure iron; by 
the eagle-stone ; by figured pyrites ; by native vitriol, and 
by native crocus. When this fluid iron penetrates a rock of 
sand-stone and only stains the surface of each grain of 
brownish, reddish, "or yellow colour, it is only sand and cro- 
cus. But when this fluid iron, joined with the chrystaline 
matter in a fluid sUite in the very act of the chrystalisation 
of each grain of sand, incorporates witii it, increases its 
weight and hardness, it is emery. The earths of the moun- 
tains and hills are of the nature of the rock below. If it be 
lime-stone, the soil cast into any acid liquor will boil up with 
a violent effervescence and the acid will dissolve it. If the 
rock below be sand-stone, plaster-stone, or emery, the 
earths of the hijl or mountain will remain quiet in the i 
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there is no efTervescence nor dissolution. I often observed 
that when the rocks bidow arc mixed, (calcary and non-caU 
cary,) the soil of the sur/acc is of a mixed nature too, and I 
alvvii}s found the action of the acid to be weak or strong 
upon these earths, in | )portion to the stone that abounds. 
The fai jucrs have found out by experience the genius of 
these two simple, and even the mixt, soils; they know that 
corn grows best in the sod that covers the liine-stone, that 
the mixed requires nnu h manure, and that, the deep fat 
clayey soil, which covers the sand-stone must have more 
ploughing, and other labour than the fiirraer can aflbrd, and 
corn-land and calcarious or lime-stone land, a^e synonimous 
terms, in this country. These rocks and earths would be 
iotproperly mentioned in a letter upon wool, was it not that 
the sheep find out the nature of these three soils as sure as 
fanners and acids. 

The first thing the shepherd does when the flock returns 
from the south to their summer downs, is to give them as 
much salt as they will eat ; every owner allows his flock of a 
thousand sheep 100 aroves, or 25 quintals of salt, which the 
flock cats in about 5 montlis; they eat none in their journey 
nor in their winter walk. This has ever been the 'custom, 
and it is the true reason <vhy the Kings of Spain cannot raise 
the price of salt to the height* it is in France, for it would 
tempt the shepherds to, stint the sheep, which, it is believed, 
would weaken their constitutions and degrade the wool. The 
shepherd places 50 or 60 flat stones at about five steps dis- 
tance from each other, he strews salt upon each stone, he 
leads the flock slowly through the stones, and every sheep 
eats, to his liking. But then they never eat a grain of salt 
when they .arc feeding in lime-stone land, whether it be on 
the grass of the downs, or on the little plants of the corn- 
fields after harvest-home. The shepherd must not suffer 
them to stay too long without salt, he leads them into a spot 
of [argillaceous] clayey soil and in a quarter of an hour’s 
feeding they march to the stones and devour the salt. If 
they meet a spot of the mixed soil, which often happens 
they eat salt in proportion. Ask the shepherd why the sheep 
eat no salt in limestone soil, and but little in the mixed r 
because, Sir, it is corn land. I know, and indeed, who 
does not know, that lime abounds in saline matter ; but then 
the salt which chymists extract from it may not be the ge- 
nuine salt of the nme-stone before calcination, for the fire 
may form new combinations. ^ It may be seaxidt, or at least 
the muriatic acid which rises in the vegetation of grass, and 
satisfies the sheep’s taste for salt. The latter end of July the 
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rams are turned into the tribe of ewes, regulated sU six or 
seven rams tor every hundred ; wlicn the shepherd judges 
they are served, he collects the rams into a separate tribe to 
feed apart ; but then there is another tribe ot rums that tceci 
apart too, and never serve the ewes, but which are merely 
for wool, and fur the butchery ; for tliough the wool and 
flesh of wethers arc finer and more delicate those of 
rams, yet the fleece of a ram weighs more than the fleece of 
a wether, who is likewise shorter lived tlian the ram, which 
cumpe‘nsatioii is the reason there are so tew tribes ot we- 
thers in the royal flock of Spain. The fleeces ot three rams 
generally weigh 25ll)s. ; there must be the wool of four we- 
thers and that of five ewes to w’eigh 2Slbs. There is the 
i>ame disproportion in their lives, which depend upon their 
teeth, for when they fail they cannot bite the grass, and 
they are condemned to the knife ; the ewes’ teeth, from their 
friuler constitutions and the fatigue of breeding, begin to 
tail after five years ot age ; the wethers after six, and the 
robust ram not till towards eight. It is forbidden to Mpose 
rams’ flesh to sale, but the law is eluded ; they cut the old 
♦ an IS, and as »oon as the incision js healed, they are smd to 
tlu-' buu hers at a lower price than course wooled wethers ; 
that is the reason such had iiiuttoii is generally in 

AFadrld, and that is the reason there are more rams and fewer 
Jamb’s sLouc\s ^old and eaten every day in the year in Madnd| 
tJian in the rest of Europe. 

.^t the- latter end of September they put on the redding 
or ochre ; it is a ponderous irony earth, common in Spain ; 
the shepherd dissolves it in water, and daubs the sheeps 
backs uith it from the neck to the rump. It is an old custom. 
Some say it mixes with the grease ot the wool, and so be- 
comes a varnish impenetrable to the rain and cold ; others, 
that its weight keeps the w'ool down, so hinders it from grow- 
ing long and coarse ; and others, tliat it acts as an alwbrbent 
earth, receives part of the transpiration, which wouldfQul the 
wool, and make it asperogs. . , . v 

T'he latter end of September the sheep begin tlieir march 
towards the low plains ; their itinerary is nia^ed out by im- 
pnemorial custom, and by or^inanfces, and is as well regu- 
}ated as the march of troops They feed freely in all the 
wiids and commons they pass tbroughi but as they must ne- 
.cessarily pass through many cultivated spots, the proprie- 
tors of them are obliged by law to leave a passage 
the sheep, through vineyards, oliveyards, corn-fields, and 
pasture land common to towns, and the^e passages must be 
at least ao yards wide/ tiiat they may not be loO crowded th 
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a narrow lanr. These passages are often so long that the 
poor creatures march 6 or 7 leagues a clay to get into the 
open wilds, where the shepherd w'alks slow to let them feed 
at case and rest; but they never stop, they have no day of 
repose, they march at least two leagues a day, ever following 
the shepherdy always feeding or seeking with their heads to- 
wards the ground, till they get to their journey’s end, which, 
from the Montana to Extramadura, is about 150 leagues, 
which they march in less than 40 days. The chief shepherd’s 
first care is to see that each tribe is conducted to the same 
district it fed in the year before, and where the sheep were 
yeaned, which they think prevents a variation in the wool, 
though indeed this requires but little care, for ii is a noto- 
rious truth that the sheep would go to that very spot of tlieir 
own accord. His next care was to fix the toils* where the 
sheep pass the night, Ic^st they should stray, and fall into 
the jaws of wolves. Lastly, the shepherds make up 
their poor huts with stakes, branches and brambles ; for 
which end, and for firing, they are allowed by the law to 
cut off one branch from every tree : I believe this to be the 
reason that all the forest-trees near the sheep walks in Spain 
are as hollow as willow-pollards. The roots of trees and the 
quantity of sap increase yearly wdth the branches; if you 
lop off these, all the sap that should go to the annual pro- 
duction, and to the nourishment of buds, stems, leaves, 
flowerfe, fruit, and growth of the branches, remains in the 
trunk, from hcncc stagnation, fermentation, and rottenness. 
Next comes the time when the ewes begin to drop their 
lambs, which is the most toilsome and most solicitous part of 
the pastoral life. The shepherds first cull out the barren from 
the pregnant ewes, which arc conducted to the best shelter, 
and the others to the bleakest part of the district. As the 
Iambs fall they are led apart with their dams to another com- 
fortable spot. A third division is made of the last-yeaned 
lambs, for whom was allotted from the beginning the most 
fertile part, the best soil, and sweetest grass of the down, 
that they may grow as vigorous as the first-yeaned, for they 
must all march the same day towards their summer quarters. 
'Ihe shepherds perform four operations upon all the lambs 
about the same time in the month of March, but first they 


* Th« toils are made of sparto, in meshes a foot wide, and the thickness of 
a finger, fo that toils serve instead of hurdles. The whole square toil is light. 
Spann is a sortof cush which bears twisting into ropes for coasting vessels, It 
hemp s;uks : it is called boss by the English sailors. 
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pay the 20th lamb ; the other half ty the is paid in the winter 
walk. They cut off their tails five inches below the rump 
for cleanliness. They mark them on tlie nose with a hot 
iron. They saw off part of their horns that the rams may 
neither hurt one another nor the ewes. They render impo- 
tent the lambs doomed for docile bell wethers, to walk at. 
the head of the tribe ; they make no incision ; the shepherd 
turns the testicles w ith his finger 20 times about in the scro- 
tum, till he twists the spermatic vessels as a rojie, and they 
W’ither away witliout any danger. 

A s soon as the month ot April comes ahou t, which is the time of 
their departure, the sheep express, by various uneasy motions, 
a remarkable restlessness, and strong desire to go off. The 
shepherds must exert all their vigilance lest they should es- 
cape, and it has often happened that a tribe has stolen a 
forced march of three or four leagues upon a sleepy shep- 
herd ; but he is sure to find them, for they return exactly 
the same way they came, and there are many examples of 
three or four strayed sheep walking a hundred leagues to 
the very place they fed in the year before Thus they all 
go off towards their summer mountains in the same order tJiey 
came, only with this difference, the flocks that go to l.co 
und Castile are shorn in the road, where we will stay a little 
ro see the apparatus of this operation, whilst the other flocks 
inarch on to Molina Aragon. They begin to shear the first 
of Maj’-, provided the w^eather be tair, lor if the wool were 
not quite ’dry, the fleeces which arc close piled upon one 
another would ferment and rot; it is for this reason that the 
shearing-houses are so spacious. I saw some which can 
contain in bad weather 20,000 sheep, and cost above 5000h 
sterling ; besides, the ewes are creatures of such tender con- 
stitutions, that if they were exposed immediately after shear- 
ing to the air of a bleak night, they would all perish. 

There are 125 sliearmen employed to shear a flock of 
30,000 sheep ; a man shears 12 ewes a day and but 8 rams; 
the reason of this difference is, not only because the rams 
have larger bodies, stronger and more wool, but the shear- 
men dare not tie their teet as they do those of the unresist- 
ing ewes. Experience taught, that the bold rebellious ram 
would struggle even to suffocation in captivity under the 
shears ; they gently l&v him down, they stroke his belly, 
they beguile him out of his fleece; a certain number of sheep 
are led into the great shelter-house, whicli is a parallelogram 
of 4 or 500 feet long, and 100 wide, where they remain all 
day ; as many as they judge can be dispatched by the shear* 
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men next day, are driven froip the shelter-hall into a long 
narrow, low gut, which is called the sweating , place, where 
they remain all night, crowded as close together as the shep- 
herd can keep them, that they may sweat plentifully, which, 
as they say, is to soften the wool for the shears, and oil 
their edges. They are led by degrees in the morning into 
the spacious sheariiig-hall, which joins the sweating-room. 
The shepherd carries them off as fast as they are sheared to 
be marked with tar, and as this operation is necessarily per- 
formed upon one at a time, it gives a fair opportunity to the 
shepherds to cull out for the Butchery all the sheep of the 
flock who have outlived their teeth. The sheared sheep go 
to the fields to feed a little if it be fine weather, and they 
return in the evening to pass the night in the yard before tlie 
house, within the shelter of the walls, but it’ it be cold and 
cloudy they go into the house ; they arc thus brought by de- 
grees to bear the open air, and their first days journeys* from 
the shearing-house to the mountains, are short, where we 
will leave them to conclude their annual peregrination, and 
go see how fare the flocks of Molina Aragon, which have by 
this time got tltitlicr ; but while the mule is saddling, a word 
of the shorn wool. 

The sheep and shearers dispatehed, the first thing done is 
to weigh the whole pile of wool; the next is to divide each 
fleece into three sorts of wool ; tlie back and belly give the 
superfine, the neck and sides give the fine,; the" breast, 
shoulders, and thighs, the coarse wool A differeht price is 
fixed upon these three classes, though the general egstom 
is to sell the whole pile together at a mean price. It is sold 
after it is washed, when it is to go out of the kingdom, or to 
any cqnsiderable distance in it ; lor as it never loses less than 
half its weight in washing, and often more wfien the sweat- 
ing is violent, half the carriage is saved. 

Here I see that I have changed the order 4 proposed in 
setting out, for I have followed the sheep from the moun- 
tains to the plains, and back again, but it is not worth 
mending. 

Thirty-one leagues S.E. of Madrid and five leagues S. of 
tiie source of the river Tagus, is the town of Molina Aragon, 
capital of a lordship of the crown, which is 12 leagues wide, 
M many long, and almost in the centre of Spain. The high- 
lands of this little territory are covered with pine trees ; the 
low lands feed about 1J0,Q00 sheep:, here I learnt some 
truths which prove that the three Mowing epinions should 
be ranked amongst vulgar errors. ^ 
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1. That sheep eat and love aromatic plants, and that the 
flesh of those that feed on bills where sweet herbs abound 
has a fine taste. 

2. That salt springs are not found in the high primitive 
mountains, but in the low hills and plains only. 

3. I'hat metallic vapours destroy vegetation, that no rocks 
nor mountains pregnant with rich veins of ore are covered 
with rich vegetable soil. 

The town of Molina is almost in the middle of the sheep 
walks. The solid part of the country is formed of red and 
grey sand*stone, lime-stone, white and grey granite, and 
plaster-stone, white, grey, yellow, bluish, greenish, and 
blood red ; in some places these are all beautifully mixed in 
one stratum. Time and moisture unconipound these stones ; 
for they have mouldered and are daily mouldering into the 
soil of the country, which is always of the same nature as 
that of the rock. The red fuller’s earth, with which the 
manufacturers of Molina clean their cloth, is evidently the 
very grains of sand of the red rock degraded into earth.*^ 
The i-ocks about the town contain cither salt or saltpetre; 
you see the hewn stones of the houses covered with saline 
efflorescences which are drawn out by the sun alter rain. 
The whole territory of Molkia is full of salt springs, but 
there is a copious salt spring rising out of a land yet higher 
than the source of the Tagus and not far from it, which. is 
one of the highest lands in all the inward parts of Spain ; for 
it divided the waters of the ocean and Mediterranean. The 
Tagus runs 150 leagues to Lisbon, and the two rivers Gua« 
fdalvair, and Sucar, which rise near it, run to Valencia. This 
spring furnishes salt to the jurisdiction and bisiiopric pf Al« 
barrazin. There is another salt spring, in a trign land too, 
which supplies the 82 towns and' villages of Molina Aragon 
with salt. Now I will mention the salt spring that issues out 
pf a spot in the Montana, which is higher than the source of 
the Ebro, and about quarter of a mue from it. 

There are many iron, copper, lead, and pure pyritous 
ores in these sbeep-walks, where grow the same plants and 
the same sweet grass as in the other parts. I will give one 
example. About two hours walk N.W. of Molina there is a 
little hill called the t^latilla ; it is about half a league over 
from valley to valley : its body is solid, rocky, of white gra« 
iiite, through which run in diflerent directions, and without 
any order, an infinite number of blue, green, and yellow 
veins of rich copper ores, which hold a little silver, mine^ 
ralised by a great quantity of arsenic and sulphur. The 
yery surtace of the rock is in many places stainea bluish and 
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p’ecn, anfl tlje veins of ore are not above a foot deep in the 
iissures and m the solid rock, which contain lead ore some- 
times up to the surface*. 

The following' plants grow out of the soil which covers 
these arsenical sulphureous veins, and which is not above a 
foot deep. True oak, ilex, whose leaves fall ; white-thorn, 
juniper; these are poor shrubs because they are browsed by 
the goals, Cystu^, wild-rose, uva ursi, phlomis saivise, 
fol. fl. liiteo, verbascuni of the highways, stceckas, sage, 
thyinum legitiinum, clus, serpylliiin, greater and lesser; 
rosemary, helionthenumi, pimpinella, chamaedris, fiiipen- 
dula, stachys lychnoides, incana, angustifolia, flo. aureo. 
var. The great asphodel, coronilla of the meadows, gallium 
lutciim, yarrow, campanula radice esculenta, a jacobea 
which I saw grow in the sand of the sea side, and is all quite 
white. A gladiolus, and a little glaucium, which grow in 
corn-fields in Spain, leucanthemiuii of the meadows, orchis, 
ornithogalum, miiscari, polygala, and above 20 kinds more, 
which are found likewise in nieadow^s, corn-fields, highways, 
hedges, and sea-shores; yet the non-calcary earth of this 
iLuneral hill is covered with the same sweet small grass as 
the rest of the country, even the lime-stone land. I made 
the same observations at the three greatest mines in fhirope; 
St. Mary of the Mines in Alsatia; Claustahl, in the Hartz- 
iMountaiiis of Hanover; and Freyberg, in Saxony. The 
mines of St. Mary are at tlu^ bead of a valley in the Voge- 
J\lountuin.s ; its hills arc some of them covered witli oak ami 
pines, others with apple, pear, plumb, and cli erry- trees ; 
others are fine green downs for sheep and cows, with a great 
variety of plants ; others arc fields of wheat, which the year 
1 75y, (as I find it in my notes) gave a product of eight for one. 
All these things grow in a foot or two deep of soil, which co- . 
vers a rock full of the most arsenical, sulphureous, silver, 
copper, lead, and cobalt, ores in Europe, and most of their 
veins ftcar the surface. 

The mines of Claustahl are in a plain which is, in truth, 
the summit of a mountain. The Dorothy and Caroline veins 
of silver, lead, and cbpper ore stretch away 8 miles to the 
Wildnian Mountain. The finest meadows and sweetest grass_ 
are upon th(‘se veins and all their branches near the city;” 
they feed 900 cqws, and 200 horses. They are mowed in 
June ; a second grass springs up, which is mowed in August. 
A multitude of plants grow in these meadows over the mines, 
as valerian, gallium tl. albo. coronilli^ chrysanthemum se- 
gcitum, leucantbemum, viola tricolor. bistort, bonus Henricus, 
Hi, John’s wort; agrimony, ladies^mantle, tussilago, &c. 
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The mines of Freybcrg are in the low hills near the city: 
I saw them all covered barley in the month of July : a 
stranger would not imagine tliat men were reaping f*orn over 
hundreds of miners heads, who were blowing up veins of ore, 
arsenic, and brimstone. 

It is true I also saw mines in the barren naked mountains 
and hills, but it is certain that their barrenness is not the ef- 
fect of mineral vapours. 'Ilieair, moisture, heat, and i*oJd, 
have more power over the surfaces of some rocks than others, 
to moulder the stone into earth ; such is the high mountain 
Ilamelsberg, at whose foot is the imperial city of Goslar, 
whose inhabitants live, and have lived these 900 years, by 
the mine of this steep, barren mountain. I crept up to its 
summit, and found it was split and cracked into millions of 
fissures, from a foot wide to a hair’s breadth ; that in other 
places the rock was shivered into small rotten stones, which, 
in some spots, were perfectly uncompounded and fallen into 
earth, from whence sprung a little grass, moss, and a few 
plants. In short, 1 saw that the time of its decay into vi^ge- 
table mould was not yet come, and that the mountain lia- 
inelsbcrg will be one day as green as Clauslalil, uhich, 
shews, I tliiiik, that the world is not so old as some men 
fancy. I will make no apology to Mr. Peter Col iinson for 
this digression ; 1 heard fame declare him 23 years ago an 
enemy to error ; he must love truth, though he fimls it 
placed out of order. ^ 

As my “duty obliged me to pass hundreds of days at the 
Platillo mine of Molina, I saw thousands of sheep feed around 
it. I observed that wiicn the shepherd made a pause, and 
let them feed at their will, they sought only for the fine grass, 
and never touched any aromatic plant ; that when tlie creep- 
ing serpyllum was interwoven with the grass, the sheep in- 
dustriously nosled it aside to bite a blade, which trouble 
made them soon seek out a pure graminous spot. I observ- 
ed too when the shepherd perceived a threatning cloud, and 
gave a signal to the dogs to collect the tribe and then go 
behind it, walking apace himself to lead the sheep to shel- 
ter, that as they had no time to stoop they would take a snap 
of stjcchas, rosemary, or any other shrub in their way, for 
sheep will eat any thing when they are hungry, or when 
they walk fast. 1 saw them greedily devour henbane, hem- 
lock, glaucium, and other nauseous weeds, upon their issue 
out of the shearing-house. If sheep loved aromatic plants, 
it would be one of the greatest misfortunes that could be- 
fall the farmers of Spain. The number of bee-hives is in- 
credible; 1 am almost ashamed to give under my hand, that 
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I knew a parish priest who had 5000 hives. The bees suck 
all their honey, and gather all their wax from the aromatic 
flowers, which enamel and perfume two thirds of the sheep- 
walks. I'his priest cautiously seizes the queens in a small 
crape fly catch, he clips off their wings; their majesties stay 
at hr)mc ; he assured me that he never lost a swarm from 
the day of his discovery to the day he saw' me, which I think 
was five years. 

I’he shepherd’s chief care is not to snflTer the sheep to go 
out of their toils until the morning sun has exhaled the dew 
of a white frast, and never let them approach a rivulet ojr 
pond after a shower of hail, for if they should eat the dew y 
grass, or 'drink hail water, the wliolc tribe would become 
melancholy, fast, pine away, and die, as often happened. 
Hail water is so pernicious to men in this climate, that the 
people of Molina will not drink the river water after a violent 
shower of hail : experience taught the danger ; but let it be 
never so muddy, ajid rise never so high after rain, they 
drink it without fear. Perhaps this may he the unheeded 
cause of many endemical-epidemics of other cities. The 
sheep of Andalousia who never travel, have coarse, long, 
hairy wool. 1 saw a flock in Extramadiira whose wool 
trailed on the ground. The itinerant sheep have short, 
silky, white, w'ool. I do believe from a few experiments, 
and long observation, that if the fine- wooled-sheep stayed 
at home in the winter, their wool would become coarse in a 
few generations. If the coarse-wooled-sheep travt'lled from 
climate to climate, and lived in the free air, their wool 
would become fine, short, and silky in a few generations. 

The fineness of the wool is due to the animal's passing its 
life in an open air of equal temperature. It is not colder in 
.Andajousia and Kximmadiini in the winter than it is in the 
Montana or Molina in summer. There is little frost jn An- 
dalonsia, sometimes it snows in June in Molina. I felt a cold 
day upon the least cloud in summer. Constant heat or con- 
stant cold, with housing, are the causes of coarse, black, and 
speckled \vt>ol. All the animals, I know, who live in the 
open air, constantly keep up to the colour of their sires. — 
’rhcrc are the most beautiful brindled sheep in the world 
among the coarse-wooled-sheep of Spain. I never saw oqe 
amongst the iine-wooled flocks ; the free but less abundant 
perspiration in the open air, is swept away as faat as it flow's, 
whereas it is greatly increased by the ei^cessive heat of num« 
bers of sheep housed all night in ^ narrow place. It fouls the 
wool, makes it hairy, and changes its colour. The swine of 
»Sp:?in; who pass their fives in tlie woods, are all of one CQ- 
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four, <is tbe wild boars. They have fine, silky, curled bristles. 
Never did a Spanish bog’s bristle ])ievce a shoe. What a 
quantity of dander is daily secerned from the glands of a sta- 
bled horse; the curry-comb and haircloth ever in hand. 
How clean is the skin of a horse that lives in the open air j 

I am, Sir, &c. 

1764, May and June. W. B. 


XXXVII. Observations on Parish Registers. 

Sir, Whittington^ June 14, 1764. 

Our Parish Registers, to speak generally, were very ill 
kept during the time of the grand usurpation ; but after the 
restoration of King Charles II. that is, from the year 1660 , 
the entries were more regularly n>ade. The consequence of 
this has been, that till of late years, it has been ddlicult to 
ascertain the ages of those people that pretended to exceed 
a century ; but this can now, and at iill times from hencefor- 
ward, very easily be dune. I shall here give you an instance of 
this, in a person who is at this instant upon record to be in 
her hundred and first year. In our register, at this place, 
the entry is, 

Miria JUia Ephraim Iloulms bap. tricessinio JarimrtJ 1663. 

I must observe here, that my predecessor, James Hewcf, 
sometimes wrote this Christian name Miria, and sometimes 
Maria ; and further, that he began the year the 25th of 
March. Now, this Mary Honhns, in 1703, married George 
Stubbinge, and is now living, being the widow of the said 
Stubbinge, this 14th of June, 1764 ; from whence it appears 
she is now in her lOlst year. 

I say nothing of Mary Stnbbinge’s intellects, being of 
opinion, that notwithstanding what is said, now and then, in 
the papers, of people’s enjoying their eye-sight, and their 
other senses, in great perfection to the last, it is very far 
from beluga desirable thing, in a general way, to attain any 
such great age : Their strength then is but labour and iorrow. 

1764, July. Sam.Pbcos, R. 
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XXXV I IL Remedy for the* Sting of a Waup in the throat. 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 12. 

Reading lately in the public papers, of a man, who, by 
drinking beer in a cellar, did therewith swallow a wasp, which, 
sLingiii^ him in the throat, was the cause of his death, soon 
after; it induced me to offer you a similar case, but of a 
more fortunate consequence,- that fell under rny own prac- 
tice and observation, to which, the other day, I was pro- 
videiitially the lucky instrument, by means of the following 
safe and simple medicine, of procuring both a speedy and 
eilectnal cure, and thereby, beyond expectation, of pre- 
serving my patient’s life, of which I here send you the full 
account; that by your communicating the same to the 
public, it may hereafter conduce to the preservation of the 
lives of several others, who may at any time labour under 
the like dangerous accidents. The whole story is this: 

On the 2d. day ot September last, I was called up in the 
morning, in haste, to Samuel Stenoe, a ship-vvright, of 
Burnham, who was at work on a vessel at this town. He, 
by drinking a mug of beer brought to him, much frothed 
upon the top, which thereby concealed a wasp, sv\ allowed 
the insect; it stung him in the gullet; yet he continued 
canikijig the hoy he was at work upon for some minutes af- 
ter; till such a sudden and violent strangulation seized 
him, as constrained him to hurry to my liouse for assistance. 

Wiiercfore, while I was,' after the first notice, hastening 
on my clothes, and putting up a sliort prayer, or ejacula- 
tioii rather, for success, I had a fresii call to be as expedi- 
tious as possible, or the person would be dead before I 
could see him, who waited belo^v with his friend, speech- 
less, and black in the face ; kicking, and flinging his limbs 
about for breath, with the utmost agory and consterna- 
tion, expecting nothing else but sudden death every moment. 

I ijid liim point to tlie place stung; he diiccted his finger 
to his tliroat, at the upper end of his breast bone, on tiic 
right side. It being a case I had never met with before, 
and loving no time' to lose,* I quickened my thoughts, and 
soon concluded all manual operations, as with those who are 
choaked with other kinds of extraneous bodies, would ex- 
cite, instead of mitigating the spasmodic strangulation; 
wiieii the following method came suddenly into my mind. 
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and which, to make the more haste, I made up the medi* 
cine with my own hands. 

I took some honey, and sweet oil, with a little vinegar, and 
witli a spoon beat them all up well together in a half- pint 
bason. This mixture I then set down on liie table by him, 
bidding him swallow a spoonful of it every minute, while 
the neighbour who attended him, and I, sat in the same 
room to observe the consequence. The first three spooji- 
fills wo perceived, by his wry faces, passed down with great 
difficulty and pain, after which, he soon swallowed very 
easily and freely, and spoke out all at once, to our agreea- 
ble surprise, like a dumb man come to his speech again, as 
loudly ar.d boldly as ever. 

Tlien I bid him carry the bason with the mixture witli him 
to his lodging, and continue taking a spoonful of it often, 
though selcKjmer than before, and lie down on his bed, and 
compose himself, talking to no one, nor suffering any one 
to talk to him, least the choaking, I told him, should return 
again. He did so, and next morning went well to work, and 
continued easy without the least return of any of the 
symptoms. 

Now, as gentlemen of our profession, in such sudden 
exigencies, arc not always at hand, and most families have 
the three aforesaid ingredients within their own possession, 
or, at ledst, may soon be obtained in the neighbourhood, I 
thought such a general publication of this uncommon case 
might possibly prove of universal benefit, and wish, when- 
ever wanted, it may prove as successful from thq Iiands of 
others as it did from niine. 

Yoyrs &c. 

1765, OcL John Cook, M. D. 


XXXIX. The famous American Receipt for th^ Rheumatism. 

Take of garlick two cloves, of gum-ammoniac one 
drachm; blend them by braising together; make them into 
two or three boluses with fair water, and swallow them one 
at night, and one in the morning ; drink, while taking this 
receipt, sassafms tea, made very strong, so as to have the 
tea-pot filled with chips. — This is generally found to banish 
the rheumatism, and even contractions of the joints, in 
a few times taking. It is very famous in America, and lool. 
has been given for the receipt. 

1766, June. 
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XL, Account of the Conclave at Rome, and the proceedings upon 
tlie election of a new Pope. 


The title of cni^kisil was formerly common to the presby'- 
ters and deacons of great churches in cities. But in the 
eleventh century, the presbyters and deacons of the church 
of Rome, restrained the appellation to themselves, and as 
the dignity of the Pope increased, so did theirs; the first 
dawn of this affected grandeur appearing under Pope 
Nicholas II. Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons, in the 
year 1243 , gave them the red hat. Boniface VIII. in 1249 , 
the red vestments, and Urban VIII. the title of Eminentis^ 
simi; whereas before they were only stiled Illustrissimi. 
Sixtus V. at the council of Basil, fixed their number at 
seventy, which is seldom complete. They are divided into 
three classes : 1. Six cardinal bishops, namely, the bishop 
of Ostia, dean of the sacred college ; the bishop of Oporto, 
sub*dean ; and the bishops of Sabina, Palistrati, Fres* 
cati, and Aibano. These bishoprics may be held with other 
bishoprics, or archbishoprics. 2. Fifty cardinal priests ; and 
3. Fourteen cardinal deacons. The deans of these three clas- 
ses are called their chiefs. Each of the cardinal-priests and 
deacons bears the title of a church in the city of Rome. The 
cardinals insist on precedency before the electors pf the em- 
pire, and require to be treated on the same footing as 
crowned heads. The title of cardinal has no revenue an- 
nexed to it ; but embassies, protections of Roman Catholic na- 
tions, governments, archbishoprics, prelacies, and other ec- 
clesiastical benefices, enable them to live in great state, 
though not suitable to the rank they assume, more especi- 
ally when they are of mean extraction, and have no fortune 
of their own. 

The conclave is the place where the cardinals chiefly 
endeavour to give proofs of their genius and address. The 
decease of the Pope is made known to the people of Rome, 
by tolling the great bell of the capitol, firing the cannon of 
the castle of 8t. Angelo, and opening the prisons; and to 
foreign cardinals by circular letters from the cardinal Cam- 
merliiigo, who invites them to the approaching conclave. 

Till the conclave. meets, the Cammerlingo acts as regent; 
he is attended by the Pope’s life-guard^ and orders all 
things necessary tor tbe^ opening of the conclave, which is 
held in the galleiles and some of the anti-chambers of that 
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noLle palace, the Vatican, and consists of a number of stnaill 
rooms, separated by common wooden partitions, and dis- 
tributed by lot, both among the cardinals then in Rome, 
and those that are absent. Each ‘usually has two; one for 
himself, and one for his conclavist, (who are usually 
people of consequence, and act as sccretories.) These lit- 
tle rooms only contain a bed, three oWSur chairs, and a 
table. On the 11th day "after the Pope’s death, all the 
cardinals in the city meet in the morning in St. Peter’s 
church, where the mass Sancti Spiritus is celebrated ; and 
after a sermon on the duties to be observed in the election 
of a Pope, they proceed two by two into the conclave, 
which is then shut up by the governor and marshal, who are 
appointed upon those occasions, none being let out, ex- 
cept in cases of dangerous illness, till a new Pope is elected, 
and even then the person who leaves the conclave is not 
allowed to return, but loses his vote. The governor of the 
conclave is always previously chosen by the cardinals; and 
together with the marshal, resides at the entrance of the 
Vatican. Without their express licence, no person is suf- 
fered to go in or out. Whilst llie cardinals sit in conclave, re- 
freshments are brought to the outside of the Vatican and 
deposited in boxes, which turn round like those usually 
placed at the gates of convents, so that whatever they con- 
tain may be received by the person within. Every conclave 
is said to stand the apostolic chamber in 200,000 scudi, or 
according to some in 300,000. Each cardinal orders his 
conclavists to write down on a slip of paper, the name of - 
the person to whom he gives his suftrage for being elected 
Pope. This is thrown into a chalice which stands on a long 
table covered with green cloth, in the beautiful chapid of 
the conclave, which was built by Pope Sixtus IV. Two 
cardinals appointed for that purpose, successively road 
aloud the notes, marking the number of votes for every 
cardinal. He who has two thirds is declared Pope : other- 
wise the scrutiny is repeated till this number is complete. 

If this manner of election dpes not take place, recourse is 
had to another, called Acetssus, by which the notes of th^ 
former scrutiny being set aside, every cardinal must give 
in writing his vote to another; and if by this way two 
thirds do not appear of one mind, there is still another re** 
source called hispiratio^ by virtue of which, 'such of the 
cardinals as ai*e unanimous, come out of their cells and call 
aloud to each other, and openly mention the name of him 
they fix upon for Pope : on this the others, to avoid 
VOL. III. B b 
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curring the displeasure of the new elected pontiff, join ii\ 
the erv, and thus tile election is carried. If this method 
also faiU, the scrutiny begins anew, and the election 
])rovcs very t( dious. 

The Eiu])i‘r(jrof Germany, and the Kings of France and 
Spain, are allowed to exclude a person proposed for the 
Popedom; hut this protest must be made before the com- 
])lote declaration of the votes for siicli a person. 

It is rc(juired that tlie Pope' be an Italian, and at least 
liity-five years of age; tlioiigh they seldom elect any one 
who is not near seventy. Wiirn the election js over, the 
ro-^t of tlie cardinals pay clue homyge to the Pope elect,, 
who, after a short prayer, d eela res ,tfie name he will bear 
for the future. 'I'he chief of the cardinal deacons then pro* 
claims him to the people, who, on these occasions, wait in 
great multitudes with eager expectation about St. PetePs 
place, 'riie coronation ol liis holiness w ith the triple crown, 
IS generally performed about eight days after. 

17(19, JpriL 


XLI. Letters relative to the execution of Doyle and Vallinc. 

Ox Saturday, October 21, 1769, the Recorder of I.ondon 
passed sentoiico at the Old Bailey on several capital convicts, 
(amongst whom were, John Doyle and John Valline^j in the 
follow ing word.s : 

“ You the soverni prisoners at the bar, shall be taken 
hence to the place from whence you came, and from thence 
to the usual place of execution; where you are to be sever- 
ally hanged by the neck till you are dead, and may God 
Almighty he merciful to your souls.” 

Thursday, Nov. 9, The Sheriffs received a warrant from 
the Recorder, for the execution of John Doyle and John 
Vallinc; at the most convenient place near Bethnel-Greeii 
church. 'Phe Sheriffs mueli startled at this variation from 
the sentence pronounced in court, laid their doubts before 
counsel; and in consequence of the opinion received, wrote 
the following letter to Lord Weymouth. 


* Tiiry w^ro wtavci>‘, uad t*oiideniricd for destroying work la the looms. 
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My Lord, 

The inclosed will inform your lordship of the difficulty 
we are under respecting the execution of Doyle and Valline, 
two convicts now under sentence of death in Newgate. We 
propose to wait on his majesty to-morrow morning, to de- 
liver a like paper into his own hands, of which we think it 
proper previously to transmit you this copy, that his majesty 
may be apprized of it. 

J. Townsend. 

J. Sawbridoe. 

Lord IVeymotiihls Answer. 

Gentlemen, Arlington-^street^ Nov. 13. 

I HAVE received your letter of this day’s date, which 
was left at my office by Mr. Reynolds, at near eleven o’clock 
this night. 1 beg leave to inform you, that your intended 
inode of application to the king is irregular. I am ready to 
receive and lay before his majesty, in a proper manner, any 
doubts which you may entertain with regard to the dis- 
charge of your duty on this occasion, and shall not fail to 
signify to you his majesty’s further commands thereupon. 

Weymouth. 

The next morning, Nov. 14, the Sheriffs waited on Lord 
Weymouth, and delivered into his hands a petition, to be 
by him presented to his majesty, of which the following is a 
copy : 

To the King*s most excellent Majesty. 

Most gracious Sovereign, 

The Recorder of London having signified to us, the 
Sheriffs of the county of Middlesex, that it is your majesty’s 
pleasure that the two convicts, John Doyle and John Valline, 
now under sentence of death in Newgate, who, at the last 
sessions of gaol delivery, holden for the city of London 
and county of Middlesex, were sentenced to oe hanged at 
the tm/e/ place of execution, should, notwitbstandii^, be 
executed kt the most convenient place near Betbnel-Green 
church; we humbly conceive it our duty to lay before 
your majesty our doubts, whether we can lawfully comply 
with this your majesty’s pleasure, to which, upon all occa-^ 
sions, it is our most earnest wish to be able to conform. 

B b 2 
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On the most mature deliberation and inquiry Which the 
time has permitted, we are advised, that the sentence pro- 
nonncexl by the court, is our warrant for execution, to 
which we must look; and that \vc shall not be justifiable in 
departing from it. 

We tiiercforc humbly pray, that your majesty will be 
graciously pleased to respite the said execution, that the 
same may be re-considered ; and to give us such further 
directions as may satisfy our doubts. 

J. Townsend. 

J. Saw^buidoe. 

On Tuesday night, Nov, I the SheriiTs received the fol- 
lowing letter from Lord Weymouth. 

Gentlemen, Sl James'Sy Nov, 14. 

1 DIO not fail to lay before the king, the paper which you 
transmitted to me last night, a copy of which you put into 
rny hands this morning, relative to the difiiciilties you arc 
und .r, ivspecLing the execution of Doyle and Valline, and 
liis ma'cMv iias becMi graciously pleased to respite the ex- 
cciiiion fora week. — As upon the most mature deliberation 
and inquiry which the time hath permitted, you are 
advised that the sentence pronounced by the court is 
your warrant for execution, to which you must look, and 
that you shall not be justifiable in departing from it, I am 
commanded to signify to you his majesty's pleasure, that you 
transmit to me, for his majesty’s information, the Qpinion 
or opinions which you luve taken on this occasion, that his 
uKijesty may he the better enabled to give you such further' 
directions as may satifj/ your doubts according to ^our 
request. 

Weymouth. 

Respite for one week. 

Letter from the Sheriffs to Lord Weymouth. 

My Lord, Nov. 15, 1769." 

We desire your lordship to express our thankful acknow- 
ledgment ofliis majesty’s great goodness in graciously 
condescending to our request, and permitting us to lav be- 
fore his majesty the reason which induced u$ to doubt of 
the legality of the Recorder’s directions relative to the ex- 
(‘cution of Doyle and Valline. 

>\nd * first, my lord, we suppose it is agreed by all, that 
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the judgment pronounced is our warrant for cxecnlion to 
which we must look; c^very execution which is not pursuant 
to the judgment is unwarrantable: the S!}erifl‘ is to pur- 
sue the sentence of the court: if he varies from the judg- 
ment it has been held murder: and the judgment pro- 
nounced on Doyle and Valline is, that they he carried to the 
usual place of execution. 

2. The king cannot by his prerogative Vary the execution, 
so as to aggravate the punishment beyond the intention of 
the law: and the ends of public justice aro elfectually an- 
swered if the offender suffer death, the uUininm snppliciuyji^ 
without any circumstances of infamy or rigour which the 
judgment doth not import. The Icing, undoubtedly, can 
wholly pardon the offender, or be can mitigate his punish- 
ment with regard to the pain or infamy of it : the mercy of 
the crown is not bounded, but it cannot gv> beyond the let- 
ter of the law in point of rigtmr; for tiie law proceedetb in 
both cases with a perfect uniformity of sentiment and mo- 
tive. The same benignity of the law, which hath left the 
prerogative free and uuconfined in one case, hath set 
bounds to it in the other. Now, my lord, it will not h<‘ said 
that the present alteration is, or is intended as a mitioaiion 
of the judgment pronounced. To force in a ni iniu r the 
wives and children of the unhappy stilferers, he specta- 
tors of the infamous death of their husbamis and fathers, 
by executing them as near as conveniently may be to their' 
own houses, cannot be intended, nor will it ht; e.st<‘emed a 
matter of royal grace; nor is it granted at the prayer of 
the parties, or their friends. Custom may sometimes give a 
sanction to a practice founded in humanitv:, and not repug- 
nant to any law of substantial justice. But we do not sup- 
pose that either memorial, usage, or cii'^toin, can be 
urged in behalf of this alteration; or if they could, that' 
they would make it justifiable; because it would not be a 
practice founded in mercy; and undoubtedl}, where that 
is not the case (perhaps even where it is) judicandum est 
Itgihus non exemphs, 

3. Our doubts, iny lord, are still farther increased, and 
become more important, when we consider the conset][uences 
to which an admission of this powey would lead us. If the 
crown can in one instance, egntrary to the sentence, appoint 
a different place of execution, it may in all : if it can change 
>the usual place of execution to Bethnel-Greep, it may to 
Newgatc-street, or even to Newgate itself : and thus our 
boasted usage of public execution (not less necessary to 
the satisfaction and security of the subject, than public 
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trial, )may make way for private execution, and for all thojc 
dreadful consequences with which private executions are 
attended, in every country where they have been introduced. 

4. Had this power of alteration been in the crown, (which 
we humbly conceive not to be the case,) yet we imagine, 
that his majesty's pleasure has not been nroperly notified to 
us ; and that the Recorder’s authority alone would not be 
hufficient to justify us for acting in consequence of it, for 
departing from the sentence pronounced by the court. 

For these reasons, and for those contained in the opinion, 
which, since your lordship requests it, accompanies this, 
we hunibly pray his majesty either to suffer the sentence of 
the court to be' executed at the usual place of execution, 
or to permit us to have the sanction of the judges opinion 
on a matter of so great importance to ourselves, and, as we 
conccivei to the whole nation. 

We arc, &c. 

J. Townsend. 

J. Sawbridge. 

CasCy and Seijeani Glynn's opinion. 

Case, ’ 

A MAN convicted for felony without benefit of clergy, 
receives sentence in court, in the words following, viz. 
“ That you be taken hence to the place from whence you 
came and from thence to the usual place of execution, 
where you are to be hanged by die neck until you are dead.” 

For the execution of the same man, a warrant is sent by 
the Recorder, signifying, That it is his majesty’s pleasure 
that the said sentence be executed in the most* convenient 
place near BethneUGreen church, in the county of 
Middlesex. 

Your opinion is desired, whether a Sheriff will by law be 
justified in executing such warrant of the Recorder. 

Mr, Serjeant Gtynn^s opinion, 

I CONFESS a very great difficulty in answering this question. 
If the place is a material part or the sentence, the omission 
of which would vitiate the jqdgment, the execution must 
be conformable to it, and 1 know no authority that can jus^ 
tify a deviation from it. The king may pardon all or part of 
the sentence, but cannot alter it; the oberifTs authority is 
die sentence, be is bound to look to it, and see it rightly 
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executed*- If the place is vot maierial^ thcjj I Fhoiild con- 
ceive it to be ill the Sheriirs cliscrotion, he being responsi- 
ble for the fitness and propriety of the place. I know not 
how ,to account for the many* instances of execution in 
])Iiices (lifFcrcni from the junginont by comnuiiid ol’ the 
judges upon tire circuit, or his majesty in London and Mid- 
dlesex, than as recommendations to the Shcriflts and in- 
tended indemnities to them against the consequences of de- 
parting from ancient usage. There arc ceriain cases in 
which the Sheriffs rnnst disobey; such commands, viz. if the 
crown commanded an execution in a private room or a 
church, &c. Though I am not detctnniiied in my 
judgment with respect to the materiality of the place in tlie 
sentence, I have no doubt of the conclusion tliat must fol- 
low from either proposition: if it is material^ no power can 
change it ; if it is vot muterialy the Slieriff is entrusted with 
the execution of the sentence, and must li.ive it in his 
power to judge of the place. I should advise the Sherilfs 
to represent to his majesty the doubts conceived by them; 
the more so as I cannot but duulit of the propriety of sig^ 
nifying his majesty’s pleasure tiirough the llecordtT, being 
mucli inclined to think that the Sherilfs cannot in an} ease 
be justified but by the cgminands of the king, or the court, 
directed lo them. 

Nov , 13, 17(59. John Glynn. 


Respite for a fortnight, 

Nov. l? 3, The Sheriffs received the fc^lpfW'ing letter from 
the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 

Gentlemen, Linrol/i's-Inn fields, Nov. 13, 1769. 

I HAVE the honour to send you herewith inclosed a copy 
of tlie case and question roi’erred, by bis majesty’s com- 
mand, to the twelve judges, and hope the case is so stated 
as to bring the poitit upon which your doubts have been 
conceived, fully and completely before their lordships. I 
have this day laid the case before my lords the judges, who 
will ic^tiirn their answer as soon as they have considered and 
formed their opinion upon the same. 

IhavCi &c. 

Camden. 
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Case referred to the Judges. 

** 

John Doyle and John Valline were convicted at th^ last 
sessions of gaol delivery for the county of Middlesex, at 
the Old Bailey, cf felony without benefit of the clergy, 
and received sentence of death. 

The sentence pronounced in court, by the Recorder of 
London, was as follows: “That you the several prisoners 
at the bar, be taken hence to the place from whence you 
came, and from thence to the usual place of execution, 
where you are to be severally hanged by the neck till you 
arc dead, and may God Almighty be merciful to your souls.*' 
His majesty was afterwards pleased to signify his plea- 
sure to the Recorder, by his sign manual^ that he should 
by his wai^rant direct the prisoners to be executed in the 
most convenient place near Bethnel-Green church, in the 
county of Middlesex; whereupon the Recorder of London, 
issueclhis warrant in the following woi^s : 

I.ondon ^ To the Sheriffs of the city of London, 

.ind > and to the Sheriffs of the county of 

Middlesex, j Middlesex, &c. 


Whereas at the sessions of the general gaol delivery of 
Newgale, for the city of London and county of Middlesex, 
boldon at Justice Hull in the OUl Bailey, on Wednesday, 
the ISih day of Oct. last, John Doyle and John Valline re- 
ceived sentence of death for their offence in the indictment 


against them mentioned: and whereas it hath been c^uly sig- 
nified to me chat it is his majesty's pleasure that the said 
sentence be executed in the most convenient place near 
Bethnel-Green church, in the county of Middlesex: now 
it IS hereby ordered, that the execution of the said 
sentence be made and done upon them, the said John 
Dovle and John Valline, on Wednesday,^ the 15th day 6f 
this instant month of November, at the most convenient place 
^^ear Bethnel-Green church, in the said county of Middlesex. 

Given under my hand and seal, 

This 9th day of November, 1769, 


James Eyre, Recorder. 


The Sheriffs of London have entertained a doubt whether 
it is lawful for them to execute the said eonvicts, according 
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to the tenor of the above warrant, at the most convenient 

E lace near Bethncl-Green cliurcli, in the county of 
[iddlesex. 

Therefore the question is, whethx''r it is lawful for them 
vto execute the said convicts, according to the tenor of the 
above warrant, at the most convenient place near BethneU 
Green church, in the county of Middlesex? 

The Sheriffs letter to the Lord Chancellor. 

My Lord, Nov. 24, 1762. 

We return your lordship many thanks for your letter, 
and for the copy of a case which accompanied' it ' 

We are sorry to say, that the case is not so stated as to 
bring the points upon which our doubts are conceived, fully 
and completely, before the judges. My lord, it is so far 
from being full and comptkte that it is not the sayne case. It 
differs essentially as we conceive, from the case which we 
delivered to Lord W^mouth, to be laid before his majesty ; 
and on which his lordship taught us to expect such farthcT 
directions as might our doubts. 

It is not the sayne case: — For the copy inclosed by yotir 
lordship states his majesty’s pleasure signified by a sign 
manual. (Note, this sign manual is not given, as the sen- 
tence and the Recorder’s warrant arc, for the judges 
consideration.) 

His majesty’s pleasure, my lord, signified by a sign manual, 
makes no part of our case. To us there is no sucli sigh 
manual. De non apparentibus et non cxisteyitibiis eadevi est 
ratio. This difference is material ; for on it is founded our 
fourth objection in the case, as stated by us. 

It is not /till ay\d complete ; — For the copy inclosed by your 
lordship concludes that the question is, whether it is lawful 
for the Sheriffs to execute tne said convicts, according to 
the tenor of the Recorder’s warrant, at the most conveni- 
ent pl«)ce near Bethncl-Grccu church, in the county of 
Middlesex. The question in our case is not only whether it 
is lawful, but also whether it is ; not only whe- 

ther the Sheriffs lawfully yyyay, but whether 6j/ law they must 
execute according to the tenor of the Recorder’s warrant. 

The case, of which your lordship has favoured us with a 
copy, cemsists of four parts. 

The sentence of the court. 

The Recorder’s warrant. 

A stating of a sign manual, — which is not our case. 
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A conclusion, — vshich is not our juesiion. 

The case and question therefore referred by bis ttaiestv’s 
cominand to the twelve judges, is neither our case nor our 

of tl’e judges, on the case referred to 

f ' “ *0 execution of 

oui olhce, to which we are bound by law and oath. For by 
stating, as part of the case, the sign manual (of whiS 
we know nothing) the judges perhaps ipay not confine tiiftr 
cons, lorations to the validit/ of tlie Recorder's warnlnl 
which yet is the only one we have tor execution, except the 
sen ence of court, with which it milirates ; and Iw con! 
eluding tlMt rtwf question is, whether it is laxcfit/ for the Sh,'- 
nd:, to execute the convicts according to the tenor of tne 
Recorder s warrant, enr questions may chance to receivi- no 
answet , loi siitmid their lordships, the judges, he oi’ooinioti 
that these words -the usual place of exocntioo-aro' -mt a 
muti'} lu! pai t of the sentence : and should (Ik- v, observioo- tlio 
discretion wnich is still left to the Sherilts, Tven in the^le- 
corder s waiTdiit; aiid that if the discretion is in tiie cro-vn 
and not m t!ie Saer.d. u cannot be delegated In t .ccrowi 
to the Sher.its, should tue judges upon tiiis dr an v other 
aepount, he farther of opinion that the place is lefi to the 

discretion of the Sheriffs, making themselves responsible f!.r 

the fitness oi the place; their lordships mielit tiioii annvei- 
the question referred to them in the affirmatue ; and ini-S 
thereby seem to vest the discretion in the croun,*whilst t! e 

that they’ judged ‘t 

For these, and many other reasons, ir.y lord, we wisli 
humbly to mtreat his majesty, that the same method mav bo 
followed w:tn us, as was practised in Sir Edward Coke’s 
ewe, who, after having been chief-justice, was appointed 
Sheriff of the county of Buckingham, and taking ?our et^ 
cemions to the oath proposed to him, both his exceptioi, 
and his reasons w-ere, by the Lord Keeper, laid befo?e "ll 
Sasdns^^^^’ received each a separate answer with MtvV 

^ In the same manner we pray, that this letter, and u«r 
objections, as we delivered these to the Secretary of State 
may be laid before judges, that sb our casl and oS 
questions, may receive an answer, since it is intended to 
(Satisfy <?«/’ doubts. ' 

We arc, my Lord, &c. 


J. Townsend. 
J. Sawbridoe. 
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The Lord Chancellor'' s answer^ 

Gentlemen, , . 

> 

I RECEIVED your letter at Westminster this morning, and 
have transmitted it to Lord Weymouth; and am inclined to 
believe, that when you have seen the judges opinion that 
was sent to me last night, and which I have desired J,ord 
Weymouth to send you a copy of, you will be satisfied that 
the Recorder’s warrant is a lawful authority for you to see 
execution done, according to the tenor of the warrant. 

If the warrant is a lawful authority, I conceive that you 
will be under a necessity to obey it. I will only add, that 
your reasons and petition, together with Scijcant Glynn’s 
opinion, were transmitted by me to Lord Mansfield, lind 1 
dare say, have been perused by the judges, though they 
make no part of the case. 

After you have perused the judges opinion, I slioidd 
be obliged to you if you would state your own cast*, with 
your question, which will be tahen into consideration if \oii 
remain dissatisfied, and it should appear that any material 
fact has been stated that ougiit to be omitted, or any thing 
omitted that ought to have been stated, or if the nnestioa 
has been defectively or improperly drawn. 

Camden, 

9 

On Friday, Dec. 1. the Sheriffs received the foJJovVin*^ 
letter from Lord Weymouth. 

Gentlemen, Sf. James's, Nuv. so.. .. 

His majesty having thought proper to take the judges 
opinion upon the difficulties you were under with regard to 
the execution of Doyle and Valline, in order to satisfy your 
doubts upon that head 1 am commanded to acquaint Vou. 
that the judges are of opinion, Unit the time and place of 
execution, are, inlaw, m part of tlie judgment, and that 
the Recorder’s warrant was a lawful authority to tJie Sheriffs, 
as to the time and place of execution.” / ' , 

^\''EYMOUTIL 

Fmn Lord Weymouth to the Recorder. 

SiH, ' St. Jameses, Nov. 30, 1769 . 

The SberilTs having expressed doubts with regard to the 
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execution of Doyle and ValHne, it was thought proper to 
take the judges opinion on that matter, wliich I send you 
herewith ; and I am to acquaint you, that, having laid the 
same hefvire the king, it is his majesty’s pleasure, that there 
shall be no further respite for those convicts. 

WEVMoirrn. 

. From the Sheriffs t^the Lord Chancellov* 

My Lord, 

We did not receive from Lord Weymouth, any account 
of the judges opinion, given on Friday last, Nov. 24th till 
last Friclay, the 1st of Dec. We thought it not right to 
trouble your lordship with a reply, whilst we were in daily 
expectations of that opinion. And we waited with the 
greatest impatience, lest your lordship, not imagining that 
such a delay could have happened, should suppose us ntlier 
backward to acknowledge our satisfaction, or negligent to 
avail ourselves of your lordship’s very kind arrd (‘andul offer 
of farther consideration, if we remain ciis^^allsricd. We 
cannot but lauient, my lord, that by the inclosed letter 
from Lord Weymoutb, our doubts are over-ruled^ without 
being satisfied. We can account for it no othe rwise, tlian 
by supposing, if the judges saw our ohjectiom and our ques- 
ilms^ tnat they deemed them too trivial to deserve an an- 
swer. Whilst we submit entirely to the judges opinion, as 
conveyed to us by Lord Weymouth, we are unnappjv’ to be 
sent to execution without the least information where this dis- 
cretion jis lodged, or by whom it is exercised. We have re- 
ceived, in our last letter we apprehend, a naked opinion 
from the judges, “ that the place of execution is in law no 

i >art of the judgment, and that the Recorder’s warrant is a 
awful authority to the Sheriffs as to the place of execu ion.” 

If wc have had our doubts, and have been mistaken iii 
our opinion, we hope your lordship will excuse us when 
you consider, that even the Recorder, so conversant in these 
ntatters, and whose warrant is, for the future, to be our au- 
thority, was himself uncertain : for when he directed us in 
court to the place of. execution, he must either Jiave 
supposed it a part of the sentence, or that he was exer- 
cising si discretion, in that particular, vested in hiniself. 
His subsequent warrant contradicted both these suppositions. 

Supposing the place to be no part of the 'sentence, h'ow 
tcoitlcLwe ayoid being startled when we saw. 

First, A diseftetion exercised ’by the Recorder directing 
us to the usual place of^cxecuiion. 
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Secondly, A discretion exercised by the crown, setting 
aside the Recorder’s discretion. 

Thirdly, This discretion of the crown not signified tons 
by writ, or sign manual, but by warrfiut from the Recorder, 
whose discretion it over-ruled. And 

Lastly, A discretion left to ourselves to execute, not in, 
but as near to a church as we should judge convenient. 

We need not repeat to your lordship many other reasons 
as well as those we have before given, to justify onr con- 
duct. The judges have determined, and we do not pre- 
sume to hesitate on their decision. What is now said is not 
meant to cause any farther trouble, but only as an apology 
for that which we have already occasioned to your Wdship. 

We are, &c. 

? J. Townsend. 

J. Sawbridge. 

From the Shenffs to Lord Weymouth. 

My Lord, London, Dec. 2. 

The opinion of the judges, as conveyed to us by your 
lordship, has over-ruled our doubts, and we must re- 
quest your lordship to present his majesty our most humble 
thanks for his majesty’s royal condescension, in directing 
our case to be laid before the judges. 

We are, &c. 

J. Townsend. 

J. Sawbridge.' 

P. Si We shall be obliged to your lordship, if you will 
direct Mr. Segoant Glynn’s opinioti to be returned to us. 

Letter from Lord Weymouth. 

Gentlemen, St. James's, Dec. 4.- 

T am glad to find that the opinion of the judges has 
over-ruled your doubts. I shall not fail to lay before the 
king your thanks for his majesty’s goodness upon this occa- 
sion. As Mr. Serjeant Glynn’s opinion was transmitted to 
me by you as one of the reasons which induced you to 
doubt of the legalitjjr of the Recorder’s directions, and was, 
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by mo, laid before bis majesty, the original must raminin 
mj ^JJu Cy but I send you the inclosed copy. 

I am, 

W’LYMO.UTir. • 

John Doyle and John Valline wcjrc executed at BethneU 
Green, on Wednesday, December 6 , 1769 . 

The next sentence which Mr. Recorder of London passed, 
xvas on Monday the llth of December, when he pronounced 
the following words onh/. 

You the several prisoners at the bar shall be severally 
hanged by the neck till you are dead, and may God Almighty 
be rnercilul to your souls.” 

1769 , Sept 

1770 , Jam 


XLTI. Want of Character, a common Defect. 


Nothing so true, as what you once let fall, 

Most women have no character at all. 

Pope. 


Mr. Uiuun, 

T UKRK are ^n infinity of persons in the world, who have^ 
absolutely no character; the temperament of whose minds'^ 
IS so eciiicil,,, so insipid, that no one passion predominates,,, 
no trifent appears conspicuous above tiie rest; and I know' 
not whether this oveiiruiSiwjf disposition be not a state much 
to be envied, since the maxim ir^ bhie latuit, bene vixit; 
most men, however, will be aiming at an excellency in some"' 
way, though they so frequently miscarry in their view's and * 
designs; and it is doubtless a veri^'lnudable .ambition for a 
man to endeavour to distinguish himself above, the herd, 
especially when liis object, or point id' view, is honourable 
and praisewortiiy, as tending to the benefit and advantage 
of his fellow cveaturos; and as his vfev^ is ’'splendid, so he 
will be s»u‘e to display his best parts and aoilities in the * 
pinsnit of it, Hriice arises au(i, as men'^ minds ^ 

are, various, and their pursuits different, 
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course be both numerous and distinct, J will here recite a 
few' instance*! of men, both ancient and modern, in whose 
characters all the world have in a manner agreed, and have 
accordingly conferred upon tpitftct expressive 

of the turn, the genius, and superior excellency of them in 
their several departments. 

Amongst the Orientals. 

Moses was eminent for his meekness. 

Job for his patience. 
fJolomon for his wisdom, &c. 

In Greece. 

Tlie poet, xaT 2^5%' y, meant Homer. 

'riic philosopher, Aristotle. 

Heraclitus was called o ixoleiMc, on account of the obscurity 
of his stile. 

Alexander was the Great^ and 
Plato the Divine, &c. 

At Horne. 


Valerius was Piiblicola. 

Fab jus, Maximus. 

Pompey, Magnus. 

Cicero, tho Orator. 

M. Aurelius, the Philosopher, &c. 

And lastly, amongst ourselves, all have consented to 
give to Beda the title of Veiierable^ whilst amongst the 
Schoolmen, one was Doctor Subtilis, another Doctor Pro- 
fundufiy &c. 

Mr, Hooker is usually termed the judicious. 

Mr. Hales of Eton, the memorable. 

Camden, the learned. 

Milton, the sublime. 

Newton, the sagacious, &c. 

So in regard to Kingi. 

Lewis was le debonnaire. 

Charles, le sage. 

Philip, le hardu 
Lewis, le bien aim& 

Hmry, Beauclerc. 
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Richard, C?<r.nr dc Lion. 

William, of glorious inemorj", &c. 

And the Pope upon occasion hath nnich in the same man- 
ner cliaracterisecl several of the Europeans, by the titles of 
C^hristianissimus. Fidei Defensor. 

Catliolicus. Fidelissimus, &.c. 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

1770, Jan. T. Row. 


XLIIL On the general application of the Word Gkeat. 

Mit. Urban, 

I N speaking, or writing of those persons, who have been 
very eminent and conspicuous in their way, of wl;atever 
kind their excellence has been, we are very apt to call 
them, and to dignify them with the title of great. Thus we 
say, the great Lord Bacon, the great Doctor Harvey, the 
Newton, meaning Sir Isaac Newton, the great Locke, 
But l)esidcs this, there are certain subjects in history, 
on whom, by general consent, the posterities have conferred 
the addition of great^ viai:nus!y or distiii- 

t uishing tlicin theicby from others, who have happened to 
bear the same luimcs. 

For the amusement of your readers, Mr. Urban, I have 
here sent you a short list of those extraordinary personages, 
who, so lar as I can recollect them, have been honoured with 
tins noble agnomeUy leavic.g it to others to supply deBcicn- 
cics from their own roadingaiid memory ; and only observing, 
that lhv>ugh licre speaking in general, I have tenned it a7ie- 
ble agnomen^ yet greatness. separate does not 

always constitute a noble, a finished, and exalted character, 
but perhaps in some ipstances may be the reverse ; goodness 
being, witlioiit doubt, much more amiable and valuable, and 
consecjucntly more noble, than mere greatness,, how Uan- 
seen dant soever. 

Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian Monarchy. 
Alexamlcr, son of .Philip of Macedon. 

Aniiochus, King of Syria. * 

Herod, the Iduincan, King of Judea; ", 

I ompey, the rival of Julius Casar. 
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ValentiYiian^ Roman Emperor. 

Theodosius, Roman Emperor. 

St. Basil, one of the Greek Fathers. 

Leo the Pope. 

Gregory the Pope. 

Constantine, Roman Emperor. 

Charles, Charlemagne, Emperor of the; Franks. 

Offa, King of Mercia. 

Egbert, King of Wessex. 

Alfred, King of England. 

Egbar, Great Mogul. 

Lewis XIV. King of France. 

Peter, Czar of Muscovy. 

1 have omitted, you observe, St. James Major, one of the 
Apostles, so called to distinguish him from St. James the 
Less; also Olaus Magnus, Johannes Magnus, and Albertus 
Magnus, have no place assigned them in the list; neither 
have 1 noted the expressions, the Great Mogul, the Grafid 
Signior, the Grand Chan, and the Grand Lama of I’artary ; 
as these do not so much denote the pre-eminence of parti- 
cular persons, as the grandeur of their several states and 
empires. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 

1 77 j , March. T. Row. 


XLIV. Description of a wonderful Automaton. In a Letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Dutens. 

Sir, Presburg (in Hungary) July 24. 

I LEAVE odiers to describe to you the magnificent feasts 
and rejoicings occasioned here by the presence of the Empress 
Queen, the Emperor, and all the Imperial family. It is in 
my opinion almost impossible to do Justice to that affability 
and condescension, so full at once of regard and confidence, 
with which these great personages converse with their sub« 
jects; and no less so to describe that noble tribute of love 
and reverence which they receive from their subjects in re* 
turn. I shall content myself to inform the public, through 
the channel of your correspondence, of an invention which 
reflects no less honour on the sciences, than on the city of 
Presburg which hath produced it. ' 

During my stay in this city, I have been so happy as to 
VOL. m. c c 
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form an acquaintance with M. de Kompett, an Aiihc Coun- 
sellor and Director General of the salt mines in Hungary. It 
seems impossible to attain to a more perfect knowledge of 
Mechanics, than this gentimnan hath done. At least no 
artist has yet been able to produce a macdiiue, so wonderful 
in iu kind, as uhat lie constructed about a year ago. RI. de 
Kempett, excited by the accounts he received of the ex- 
traordinary performances of the celebrated M. do \".'nicanson, 
and of some other men of genius in France and Faiglarid, at 
first aimed at nothing more, than to imitate those artists. 
But he has done more, he ha?» excelled tiioui. He has con- 
structed an Automaton, which can ])lav at chess with the 
most skilful plajers. '^Inis n acliine represents a man of the 
natural size, drc'-sod likt^ a ^rnik, sitting before the table 
which holds the chcss-lioard. Tljis table (which is about 
thr< e feet and a half long, am! about two feet and a half 
hvead) is supported Uy four feet roll on castors, in order 
the more end h* to change its silualioj); ^^hi(*hth(i inventor 
fails not to do irons time to time, iu order to lake away all 
»u5picio;'. of any coniiuiniicatiim. l^oth the table and tlie 
figure are lull of wheels, .springs, and leavers. iVI. de Kem- 
pett makes no difficnity of shea mg the inside of tlie machine, 
especially when he linfls any one snspocts a boy to be in it. T 
have examined with atteutum all the parlrt both of the table 
^nd figure, and 1 am well assured there is not the least 
ground for such an imputation. I, have [ilayed a game at 
chess with the Antoniaiun myxdf. 1 hav(‘ particularly re- 
marked, 'with groat usiouLshmeiiU the precision with which 
it made the varnhis and complicated movements of the 
arm, with which it plays. It raises liie arm, it advances it 
towards that part of rlie chess-hoard, on which the piece 
stands, which ought to he moved; and then by a movement 
Of the wrist, it brings the hand down upon the jiiece, opens 
the hand, closes it upon the piece in order to grasp it, lifts 
It up, and places it upon the square it is to be rmnoved to; 
this <!oue, it lays its arm down upon a cushion whic h is placed 
on ^he chess-board. If it ought to take one of it’s adversa- 
ry’s pieces, then by one entire movemont, it removes that 
piece tjLiite off the chess-board, and by a series of sucii 
movements as I have been describing, it returns to take uj) 
its own piece, and place it in the square, vyhich the erlier 
had left vacant. I attempted to practise a small deception, 
by giving the Queen the move of a Knight; but my ine- 
chanic'opponent was iiot to be so imposed on ; he took up my 
Queen and replaced her in the square she had been removed 
from. All this is done with the same readiness that a com* 
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fnon player shews at this game, and I have often engaged 
with persons, who played- neither so expeditiously, nor so 
skilfully as this Automaton, who yet would have been ex- 
tremely affronted, if one had compared them to him. You 
will perhaps expect me to propose some conjectures, as to 
tlio means employed to direct this machine in its movements. 
I wish . I could form any that were reasonable and well- 
founded; byt notwithstanding the minute attention, with 
which I have repeatedly observed it, I have not been aMe 
in the least degree to form any hypothesis which could 
satisfy myself. The English ambassador, Prince tJuistiniani, 
and several English Lords, for whom the inventor had the 
Complaisance to make the figure play, stood round the table 
'‘vhile I played the game. They all had their eyes on M. 
do Kempett, who stood by the table, or sometimes removed 
five or SIX feet from it, yet not one of them could discover 
the least motion in him, that could influence the Automaton. 
I'Jiey who had seen the effects produced by the loadstone in 
the curious exhibitions on the Boulevards at Paris, cried out, 
that tlie loadstone must have been the means here cmplo 3 ’»;d 
to direct the arm. But, besides that there are many ob^ 
jections to this supposition, M. de Kempett, with whom I 
iiave had long conversations since on this subject, oilers to 
let any one bring as close as he pleases to the table the 
strongest and best-armed magnet that can be fpuiid, or any 
weiglit of iron whatever, without the least fear that the 
inovementJi of his machine will be alfected or disturbed by 
it. He also withdraws to any distance you please^ and lets 
the figure plaj' four or five moves successively without ap- 
proaching it. It is unnecessary to remark, that the marvel- 
lous in this Automaton consists chiefly in this, that it has 
not (as ill others, the most celebrated machines of this sort) 
one determined series of movements, but that it alvvay'S 
moves ill consequence of the manner in which its opponent 
moves; which produces an i^mazing multitude of different 
combinations in its movements. M. de Kempett Winds up from 
time to time the springs of the arm of this Automaton, in order 
to renew its moving force, but this, you will observe, has 
no relation to its guiding force or power of direction, which 
makes the great merit off this machine. In general 1 am' of 
opinion that the contriver influences the direction of almost 
every stroke played by the Automaton, although as I have 
s£iid, I have s'ometimes seen him leave it to itself for m&ny 
moves together; which, in my opinion, is tlie most difficult 
circumstance of all to coinprenend in what regards this ma- 
chine. M. de Kempett has the more merit ixi this inventioi^ 
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as he complains that his designs have not always’ been 
seconded by workmen so skilful as was requisite to the exact 
precision of a work of this nature; and he hopes he shall, 
erelong, produce to the world performances still more sur- 
prising than this. Indeed one may expect every thing from 
his knowledge and skill, which .ire exceedingly enhanced by 
his uncommon modesty. Never did genius triumph with 
less ostentation. 


1771, Jan, 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 


XLV. Method of taking Impressions from Medaliw 
Mr. Urban, 

Chiefly owing to the cost required for purchasing a 
cabinet of medals, it has happened, that the.study of them 
has hitherto been confined, comparatively, to a few indi- 
viduals. Another principal impeaiment to the cultivation of 
an dcquaintance with them has arisen from the* difficulty of 
understanding the inscriptions thereon, for want of a suffici- 
ent knowledge of languages; on which account in particular, 
this study has been condemned by the illiterate as barren 
and useless; but such as are acquainted with the advantages 
which have already resulted from these nununi memorialesj 
cannot hesitate a moment to assist the promotion of a more 
general pursuit of the subject. 

While colossian statues, and the hardest marbles, with 
their deepest inscrintions are destroyed by accident or by 
time, and' paintings finished with the highest colours quickly 
fade, a medal shall survive innumerable accidents, and dis- 
close historical facts a thousand years after statues are 
crumbled away; and when nothing but the names of an 
Apelles or^a Praxiteles' remain. Does not;a single medal of 
which we are in possession, give us grpater light into history, 
than the once iumous libraries of Alexandria and Pergamus, 
which are now no more? From these and many other con- 
siderations, r would willingly contribute my endeavours to 
render this study more general, and consequently more use- 
ful 1 haVe tried a variety of methods to enable a young 
medalist to collect a cabinet, which may initiate him into 
the knowledge of medals and coins at a trifling expence. 

The method of taking ofT plaster-of-Paris and sulphur im- 
pi'essions; is known to * every body : the first is too soft to 
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preserve them from injury, and the brittleness of sulphur is 
a greater objection. 

I found by forming a coat or layer of thin metal over the 
plaster of Paris, it would be a considerable defence. Tin is 
the cheapest and most convenient metal for the purpose, 
as it is sufficiently flexible, and at the same time very much 
resembles silver. The tin-foil 1 have tried, is of the same 
kind with that used for silvering looking-glasses. It should 
be laid over the medal or edin intended to be taken off, and 
then rubbed either with a brush, the point of a skewer, or 
a pin, till it has received perfectly, the impression of the 
medal ; the tin-foil should now be pared off round the edge 
of the medal till it is brought to the same circumference : 
the medal must then be reversed, and the tin-foil will drop 
off into a chip box or mould ready to receive it, the concave 
side of the foil, or that which laid on the face of the medal, 
being uppermost; upon this pour plaster of Paris made in 
the usual manner, and when dry, the cast figure may be 
taken out of the box or mould, with the tin-foil sticking on 
the plaster, the convex side being now uppermost again, in 
which position it is to be kept in the cabinet, after it be- 
comes dry. To have an impression very perfect, the thin- 
nest tin-toil should be made use of. 

The impressions taken in the foregoing manner almost 
equal silver medals in beauty, and are very durable. If the 
box or mould be raihcr larger than the impression of tin-foil, 
the plaster, when poured on, runs round its edges, and 
forms a kind of white frame, or circular border round the 
foil, whence the new made medal appears more neat and 
beautiful. If this tin-foil be gilt with gold leaf, by means 
of thin isinglass glue, the medal will resemble gold. 

Having thus endeavoured to put it into the power of a 
young medalist to procure, in this manner, what number of 
medals and coins he pleases, for at most as many pence, I 
shall conclude, with only saying, that if by this means I 
may prove instrumental to the promotion of a more general 
knowledge thereof, by rendering the expence inconsidera- 
ble, it will be adequate to the motives of 

1771, Feb . Investigatob. 
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XLVI. Lunar Head Aclie, with Remedies. 

Mr. Urban, 

I SEND you the following remarkable ease, in hopes that 
some of your medical correspondents will take the trouble of 
considering, and giving their opinion upon it. 

And am yours, &c. 

W. E. 

1 

A YOUNG man, by trade a gardener, of the age of 23 years, 
has been for seven years past (at every cliange of the moon) 
atflicted with a most violent head ache, which entirely de- 
stroys his appetite^ deprives him of rest, and renders him 
totally incapable of following his business. He expects the 
return of his disorder about 24 liours before the change, from 
which time, till the change, the* pain, and the ill conse- 
quences attending it increase, tiien gradually decrease, and 
about sun-set of the second day after, he finds himself per- 
fectly recovered, fie lias frequently bathed in the sea, and 
takenvast quantities ofmedicine without the least good effect, 
as he thinks every return of his disorder is more violent than 
the former. He is, at all other times, extremely hearty, 
and of a healthy appearance. 

Mr. Urban, Leeds, May \%ih, 1771. 

Havino been much afflicted with an obstinate head ache, 
from which 1 feared I should find no deliverance, and being 
now greatly relieved of that troublesome complaint, I felt 
more compassion for the young man mentioned in your last 
month’s Magazine, than would probably have been excited 
by the recital of another case equally troublesome. 

My compassion for him has made me venture to give 
my opinion upon his case, and to offer a hint* for his relief. 

If the case is fairly stated, and no material circumstances 
concealed, I should apprehend this disorder to arise from 
a partial plethora, and would recommend the following 
method of cine. 

Let his diet be very temperate both in quantity and 
quality; let no liquor be drunk stronger than mild table 
beer, of a good age and well hopped. It would probably be 
Still better to drink only water with his victuals. Let him eat 
no flesh meat but at dinner ; let his breakfast and supper be 
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of milk, or wvitor gnicl : let Iiis belly be kej)t gently open 
by some mild j)urgative taken uccasioiialiy at bed time. 
Let his head 1)C ke pt cool: if be wears his own hair, let it be 
always cut thin; if a wig, let his head be shaved all over 
twice a week. I w’oidd advise him not to bailie his body, 
but to wash his head and neck every morning w ith the coldest 
water he can procure. Let him wear nothing light or very 
warm about his neck, and in the night aKvays sleep with the 
collar of his shirt unbuttoned. I.et liirn frequently wasii his 
i’eet in water, new-milk warm, and wear warm stockings. And 
at every approach of his head ache, let liim apply about six 
leeches to his temples or behind his ears, a day or two 
before the usual boginniiig of the paroxysm. During the 
fit he may keep his feet in warm water about half an hour, 
three times a day. In this method he sliould pers(‘vore for 
six montlis at least, before he lays it asicK'; taking no medi- 
cines, except the aperient ocx'a^ionally, during this course. 

If these hints be judged worlli notice, I sincerely wish 
file young man all imaginable success ; and should be glad 
to know tlic result in some future Magazine. 

Yours, ike. 

\\\ H. C’iiiR 

Mu. UuRAN, Looe, Jane. 17, 1771. 

In your *Magazinp for April last, there is a request to some 
of your meilical correspondeuis, for their opinion on a re- 
niiukaiiic (’a::e, from a young man under the *ignalure of W. 
L. As f take* delight in relieving the distresses of my fel- 
low-creatures, 1 recommend to him the following powder: 
— "fake of Vvhid Valerian Hoot and Peruvian Park in powder, 
each half a drachm; to be taken three times a day in any 
agreeable liquid, using for his coinnion drink an infusion of 
sassafras sha\jngs, or, as it is commonly called, sassafras tea. 
To begin taking ii soon afu^r the recovery from the parox- 
}sm, and to defer taking it a day before its return is eJt* 
pected, and during its existence, that is, it is to be.takeiv 
only ill the intervals of the disorder. 

1 recommend the above medicine from the experience of 
having cured a girl, who laboured under the same disorder 
three years ; each successive return increasing in violence, 
'rhe symptoms w^ere exactly similar in every respect, 
ce|)ting, that my patient had, during the paroxysm, or re- 
turn of the disorder, a pretty free discharge of limpid serum 
fiom t!ic eyes, mouth, and nose; and, at the decrease, ax^ 

C c 4 
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hemorrhage from the latter. She had tried various medi- 
cines before she applied to me, without the least relief. I 
ordered tiie above, and a complete cure was effected, hav- 
ing only two returns of the disorder. The first was much 
milder than usual, the second, with greater severity; du- 
ring each of which there appeared a redness behind the ears, 
and small lumps in the scalp, all over the head, which, how- 
ever, vanished as the disorder decreased. Should it happen 
to prove successful upon trial with the person who now ap- 
plies, it will afford me pleasure to be made acquainted there- 
with through the channel of your Magazine. 

I am, &c. 

1771, Aprils May^ and July, G. C, 


XLVII. Enumeration of Vulgar Errors. 

Mr. Urban, 

As arts and sciences make very perceptible advances in 
Europe, after every ten years, an Encyclopaedie or Maga- 
zine, w-herein to register our new stores, becomes, of ne- 
cessity, a periodical publication* But as these dictionaries 
contain not only what is new, but genbrally a system of all 
that is known both new and old upon every article, they are 
too bulky and expensive for common use. Perhaps a more 
eligible method to treasure our acquisitions, and to mark 
the ground we have gained, would be to republish from time 
to time a book of vulgar errors, as fast as new lights, and better 
knowledge concurred to remove our old prejudices. Hav- 
ing long entertained this thought, my expectations were 
ver^ greatly raised upon seeing an advertisement not a great 
while since, promising us a book of vulgar errors, by a fel- 
low of one ot the colleges in Cambridge, most celebrated 
for good philosophers and naturalists. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that I found my knowledge very much advanced by 
this coHe'etion ; and though every attempt to increase the 
fund of science deserves the acknowledgment of its votaries, 
yet I suppose every gentleman' of reading will allow that a 
.more scientific choice of articles might have been made than 
this of Mr. Fevargues. A Collection of vulgar errors is not a 
collection of the errors of the vulgar, that wohld, indeed, be 
a large hook, but of the errors of the common rate of phi- 
losoj^ers und men of science. Such is that of Sir Thomas 
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Brown, in which you will not find many errors of the com- 
mon people, except that body was much more learned than 
it is at present Of all the books recoinmtmded to our 
youth, after their academical studies, I do not know a bel- 
ter than this of Sir Thomas’s to excite their curiosity, to put 
them upon thinking and inquiring, and to guard them against 
taking any thing upon trust from opinion or authority. His 
language has, indeed, a little air of aifectation, whicn is apt 
to disgust young persons ; and it would be doing a very great 
service to that class, if any gentleman of learning would 
take the pains to smooth and adapt it a little more to modern 
ears. 

It Is near a century and a half since this book, which was 
the first of the kind that in any degree answered its title, 
was published. Since that age I know of no other but that 
above-mentioned, of the gentleiiuin of St. John's. Yet as 
the growth of science has been so rich and fertile in the last 
century and this, 1 have no doubt but the //.yt 
*tiiovcd would make a much larger book than even Sir T. 
Brown's. Out of more than three hundred I find minuted 
by myself, here follow a few in one part of Natural History 
only. 

I. That the scorpion does not sting itself when surrounded 
by fire, and that its sting is not even venomous. Keyslcr’s 
Travels, Maupertuis, Hughes’s Barbadoes, Hamiltorrs Letter, 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

II. That the tarantula is not poisonous, and that music hns 
no particular effect on persons biltim by it, more than on 
those stung -by a wasp. De ia Lande's ,1 ravels, Naples ; 
Abbe Richard’s ditto, Experiments of the Prince of San 
Severo. 

III. That the lizard is not friendly to man in particular, 
much less does it awaken him on the approach of a serpent, 
Hughes’s Barbadoes, Brook’s Natural History. 

IV. That the remora has no such power as to retard the 
sailing of a ship by sticking itself to its bottom. Dc la 
Lande, alii passim. 

V. That the stroke of the cramp fish is not occasioned by 
a muscle. Bancroft’s Guiana concerning the torporific eel. 

VI. That the salamander does not live in fire, nor is it 
capable of bearing more heat than other animals. Sir. T. 
Brown suspected it, K^'sler has clearly proved it. , 

VII. That the bite of the spider is not venomous. R^u- 
mur. That it is found in Ireland too plentifully. That it 
has no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak. That . it has no 
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antipalVi V the load. F3ar.'ingloii*s Letter, Philosophical 
’i'ran‘'aciii»n'i, ii\Q. Swamnieniam. 

"V Hi. r» IS an error to siij;pos‘j that a fly has onI> a micro- 
.scopic Dra^ron dies, hee:*., \va.«;ps, flesh flies, &c. will 

tnnv ofV aiivi avoid an ohjec t in their way on the swiftest winf^, 
wiiith siicnvs a wn y quick and coinnitindiujjj sight. It is pro- 
bai)!e, that the sight of all animals is in tpijckness and ex- 
tent, proportiomvl to their sjjeed. 

TX. 'I’he pore opine does not shoot ont his quills for annoy- 
nig his enemy: he only sIkmIs them annually, as other 
feathered auimals do. He has a niuscuiar skin, and can 
shahe tlio loose ones ofl'ai the time of moulting. Hughes, et 
alii piissitn. 

X. The jack-all, commonly called the lion’s provider, has 
no connection at rdl with the linn, lie is a sort of fox, 
and is hunted in the East as the I'ox is with us. Shaw, 
Sandys. 

XL The fable of the fox and grapes is taught us from our 
childhood, wuliout our ever reflecting* that the foxes we arc 
rjccjiiainted with, do not oat grapes. I'lrls fable came from 
rlie East, the fox of Palesuiui is a great destroyer of grapes. 
V. Hassciquist, Shaw. 

XI(. Tlic eye of birds is not more agile than that of other 
aunnals, tlioiigh their sight is more quick. On the con- 
trary, their eye is quite immoveable, as is tliat of most 
animals and insects ot the quickest sight. British Zoology, 
&c. 

XTII. The tiger, instead ofl^eing the swiftest of beasts, is 
ajrcmarkahly sluggisli and slow animal. Owen’s Dictionary 
in vfr/xK Experimmit at Windsor Lodge. 

XIV. Sir 'rijomas Brown, wlio wrote against Vulgar 
Errors, maintaiq:^ that apes ant} elephants may be taught to 
<i|>eak. 

1 am afraid of trespassing farther on your paper at this 
time. At sojiie future opportunity I wdlf convey to you a 
pinch larger list, under the beads of quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, insects, vegetables, and minerals. This common 
ifh ision sceips more commodious, than that of Sir Thomas, 
who has given a Miscellany of Errors in Natural History, 
Arts, Civil Histor}', Religious Traditions, Paintings, &c. 
Natural History alone, would furnish a considerable volume, 
if we add to the heads I have just mentioned, the errors aj^. 
to 4ie Klemeuis, the Air and Meteors, the Earth, the Wu- 
t^ rs the Heavens. Civil History is a very large held also, 
A Lreuch authm* has lately givcu us a collection of various 
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articles of Ancient History, which pass current, yet are 
many of them dcinonstnibly false. His work has some trifling 
articles, 

1 am, ydurj. See. 

ir. 

Mr. UrBzVN, June IP. 

Having accidentally l)cen this day a spectator of the In- 
peral procession of Sir Barnard Turner, I was reierred, by 
a learned friend, in consequence of a conversation on the 
finbject of the delay in moving the body, to Mr. Barrington’s 
Observations on the more ancient statutes,” p. 474; 
%vhcre it clearly appears, that, whatever was the real cause 
of the delay, it could not possibly have been from any legal 
ARREST^. ‘‘ It is difficult,” says the honourable and very 
learned judge, “ to account for many of the prevailing vul- 
gar errors with regard to what is supposed to be law. Sncli 
are, that the body or a debtor may be taken in execit-, 
T ION AFTER HIS DEATH; which, howcvcr, was practised in 
Prussia; before this present king abolished it by the Cocio 
f rederique. Other vulgar errors are, that the old statutes 
have proliibited the planting of vineyards, or the use of saw^ 
ing-milla; which last notion I should conceive to have been 
occasioned by .5 and G Edw. VI. cap. xxii. forbidding what 
are called as they were supposed to be prejudi- 

cial to the woollen manufacture. There is likewise an act 
of 23 Eliz. cap. v. which prohibits any iron mills within twq 
and twenty miles of London, to prevent the increasing dear- 
pess of wood for fuel. As for sawing mills, I cannot find 
any statute which relates to them ; they are, however, esta- 
blished in Scotland, to the very great advantage both of the 
proprietors and the country. It is supposed likewise to be 
penal to open a coal mine, or to kill a crow, within five miles 
of London ; as also to shoot with a wind gun, or to carry a 
dark Ian thorn. 7'he first of these I take to arise from a sta- 
tute of Henry the Seventh, prohibiting the use of a cross- 
bow; and the other from Guy Fawkes's dark lanthorn in the 
powder plot. I’o these vulgar errors may be added the sup- 


^ Much has been said, on the present occasion, abputthe Spanish ombassn.’ 
dors in one of the chapels of Westminster Abbey, who are said to have bocu 
kept above ground for debt ; but this story also, we have no doubt, may be 
classed among the vulgar errors, and attributed to the ignorance of the vergrrs; 
like the gld story of the lady Vho died by pricking her finger in working on a 
Sunday. 
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posing that the king signs the death-warrant (as it is called) 
for the execution ot a criminal; as also, that there is a sta- 
tute which obliges the owners of asses to crop >heir ears, 
lest the length of them should frighten the horses which they 
meet on the road- To these vulgar errors may be perhaps 
added the notion, that a woman'^ marrying a man under the 
gallows will save him from the execution- This probably 
arose from a wife having brought an appeal against the mur- 
derer of lier husband, who afterwards repenting the prose- 
cation of lier lover, not only forgave the offence, but was 
willing to many the appellee. It is also a very prevailing 
error, that lliosc who are born at sea belong to Stepney 
yiarlsh- I may likewise add to these, that any one may be 
put into the Crown-ojjice for no cause whatsoever, or the most 
trifling injury. An ingenious correspondent, to whom I 
have not only this obligation, suggests two additional vulgar 
errors. When a man designs to marry a woman who is in 
debt, if he takes her from the hands of a priest clothed 
only ih her shift, it is supposed that he will not be liable to 
her engagements. The second is, that there was no land- 
tax betore the reign of William the Third.” 

These curious particulars, Mr.' Urban, are from the Ob- 
servations on Stat. 3 Henry VIII. whence, I am persuaded, 
your readers will not be displeased to see a further extract. 

Not only physicians are intended by this law to be put 
upon the liberal footing which that most learned and useful 
profession merits from the public, but surgeons also, who 
receive a further encouragement from a statute of the fifth 
of Henry the Eighth, which exempts them from an attend- 
ance upon juries. It may, perhaps, be thought singular to 
suppose that this exemption from serving on juries is the 
foundation of the vulgar error that a surgeon or butcher 
(from the barbarity of their business) may he challenged as 
jurors. A ridicule has been thrown upon surgeons, from 
their having been incorporated, formerly, with barbers; 
from which union they have but within these few years se- 
parated themselves. The ridicule, however, arises from 
the change in the barber’s situation, and not that of the sur- 
geon*. Before the invention of perukes, barbers were not 


* It appears, by JolnvillcS life of St: Lewis, tha) barbers in other coun« 
tries were anciently the surg:eon& who attended armies during a campaij^. It 
|s believed that there is not, by the lawn of any other country, so early an at« 
tension to the pjromotioa of anatomical knowledge as by the tbirtyyfirsi of Henry 
the Eighth, which empowers the onitod companies of ^rt>ers and surgeons to 
dV^S^etk' ytarlyi four of the bodies of eondbi^d es^uted at Ty- 
burn.” ' 
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employed often in the low office of shaving, :ind as for the 
xnaking of wigs, it is a branch of trade wliich hath no sort 
of connection with ghirurgei^’. — It should seem, from ancient 
portraits, that the beard was sitffered either to grow to iti 
full length, or else to have been clipped in part only. There 
were anciently the same disputes between the FVench 
barbers and surgeons, in which the physicians interfered in 
order to support the barbers against the regular surgeons, 
who were supposed to encroach too nearly on the province 
of the physicians. See Pasquier’s Recherchos de la France, 
p. 866. et seq. It appears, in part of this controversy, that 
the barbers were very desirous of hearing lectures in anato- 
my. Glorieux cofmne un barbier is French saying; and Da“ 
Chat imputes the origin of it to their very near contact of the 
faces of kings and great nmn. (Diicatiana, vol. ii. p. 458 .) 
It appears, by an instrument in Rymer, intituled, ‘ Pro 
barbitonsort Regis^" that the king’s palace, in the time of 
Henry the Sixth, was surrounded witli little shops (opeUat)^ 
which were to be entirely under the direction and controulof 
great oQictr^ together with the clerk of the Ewry. As there 
were then no carriages, and the streets very dirty, it is not im- 
probable that those who went to court were shaved, as like- 
wise dressed, in these stalls or shops, before they appeared 
in the royal presence. (Rymer, vol. V. parti, p. 180 .) A con- 
siderable fee is also given to this barber for shaving every 
knight of the Bath on his creation, as well as forty shiiiingsr 
from every baron, 100 from every earl, and lOl. from every 
duke, on the like occasion.” 

1771 , June. 

1784, June. 


XLVIII. On Avarice in Old Age. 

Mr. Urban, 

in the play is generally, I believe always, an 
old marly and we commonly use the expression, anold ihiser.’ 
Indeed there seems to be sometbing-extrcrnely unnatu- 
ral for young men to be guilty of this vice, though no 
doubt some are. However, the frailty is not so obsei-vable 
in them, because the gaiety, the vanity, usually incidental to^ 
that age, in som^ degree, and as it were by fits and starts, 
renders the foiblenrich loss conspicuous. 1 do not pr'etend, 
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Mr. Urban, to palliate or excuse this odious and unsociable 
vice in either old or young. And yet something may be 
said in I’avonr of old age, so far at least .as to account for its 
being more peculiar to tliat time of life, and by way of 
assigning reasons why, from the nature of things, it "may 
be so. 

Jst, Cay'c naturally grows with years. Experience teaches 
the old stager the value of money, which, in tlie common 
way, is not generally apprehended by >oung men, who are 
apt to launch out into extravagance, and often to their hurt 
or ruin. Hence Virgil uses the expression Senee^ 
tns^ not so much, I apprehend, from the infirmities that 
commonly attend the detiliiie of life, as fiom the black and 
corroding, the incessant and brow-wrinkling care, which in 
a manner alv\ays accompanies it, disposing, the party to 
iinxiely, to scraping, and the most penurious parsimony; 
can*s, which generate money indeed, but l)ring their 
pnnishnieiU along with them, and therefore are emphatU 
call V termed by the poets ultrtces cnrcc, 

lint the principal thing, 2dly, is, that the old man has, 
in cifect, should he come to want, nothing to have recourse 
to, but his money. Labour he cannot, for that day is passed- 
And he has little to recomnujid liim any other way; his j)er- 
sun is altered, and disgusting; his accomplishments, what- 
ever he had Formerly been possessed of, are all llown and 
gone; insomuch that want is a formidable, an insn])m*able 
evil to him^ whilst a young uiaii can cheerfully dl:in*gaid it, 
can run any where to avoid it, and has a tljousaiul remedies 
again;?t it. One scarce, mclhinks, can w oiider, that an au 
UMirion to money, though blaineable enough, no doubt, 
wlien carried to excess and to a mistrust of Gotl’s providence, 
should so often be seen to assault the fearfid breasts, and the 
helpless state of the aged, who think they liavc nothing eke* 
to trust to. Many, no doubt, on this very account, will 
not use the good things they are possessed of. 

Is not, 3dly, the old man too often sensible, that money 
is the thing now, that makes him valued, and esteertied, 
conned and attended.? That were he once poor, contempt 
and neglect would immediately follow ? whence it is, that 
the only method he has, as he thinks, of attaching people 
to him," is by the credit and reputation of Ins wx'altb, which 
consequently, and under this persuasion, he continues to 
preserve, and even to increase, though he has already one 
ti)ot, as it were, in the grave. 

We have known many a one* Mr. Urban, who has had the 
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ambition of dying worth a certain sum; a plum, or perhaps 
t^vo plums. This he never dreamed of at first setting out, 
but now finds it within his reach, and so, 

.Crescii atiior vummi quantum ipsa pecunia crcscit ; 

\ 

anJ the consequence of such a view, when once it enters a 
thoughts, must be perpetual avarice and nipaciiv, 
even to the la.^t hour. The njan’s hoiiuur is at stake, and h s 
nipuiation, he supposes, will saHVr, if he acquires not so 
many, or so many, thousands; a sclicnie, that never invades 
the youthful mind. 

It ap))ears to me, i’ujin these con.siJcnUif^ns, tlnit for a 
truly sordid mind, devoid of all ivlini<uq (audit is scarcely 
possible, that such a disposil:on bijould be impressed with 
any right notion of religion, either towards God or miin) lo 
grow daily more anti more an^itjii.s and solicitous about his 
pelf, is a thing so fur from being an object of wonder, that 
on the contrary it is no other, though in its/*!f so dele, stable, 
tfianwhat may be naturally expected ;u>d acc»juntod for. 

1 am, Sir, yours, 

i771, July. T. Ko>v 


XLIX^ Distillation of a Spirituous Liquor from Milk. 

Mu. Urban, lilack Bourtoyi., Oxon^ Dec. 23, 1 77 1. 

liOERHAAVE, Shaw, and the (dieniical Writers, ailJ ly 
it down as an indisputable truth, that no vinous or spirituous 
liquor can be produced from any other than vegetable sub- 
jects; notwithstanding which, the History of the Tartars is 
full of accounts of ebriety among them, from sfiirituous 
liquors distilled from cows and mares milk; and they also 
frequently put flesh into the milk, to increase the strength 
of it for distillation. And although flesh and vegetables arc 
so very different in appearance, it may be worthy of obser- 
vation, that the food of all terrestrial animals is of vegeta- 
bles, or of such animals as feed on them ; so that what i.> 
said in Scripture in a figurative sense, that all Jicsh is grass, is 
really and philosophically true; and that, by digestion and 
the op^ationsof the body, the food is assimilated and trans- 
muted into the body of the animal which receives it. And 
as there is such an analogy between terrestrial and marine 
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animals, and such great quantities of vegetable marine pro- 
ductions, it is natural to Conclude, they are designed by 
Providence for the support of them, and that fish are sus- 
tained and nourished in the same manner that all other- ani- 
mals are. 

I’hat all animal and vegetable substances are ultimately 
the same, I think, may be strongly enforced, ’by observing, 
that, by putrefaction, they are both resolved into one uni- 
form, undistinguished mass, the properties of which are 
exactly the same, be die subjects ever so diflerentf; so that 
the matter is originally the same, only modified into different 
forms. 

Now, I should imagine, if spirituous liquors could be 
produced in any considerable quantities from milk, it would 
be a matter of important and beneficial consequence to the 
public, by increasing the number of cattle for that purpose, 
whicli must ultimately become provision, and thereby lessen 
the price of it, besides the increase of hides, tallow, &c« 
and as this would be a substitute for so much corn, now used 
in distillation, the price of that, in the same proportion, 
w'ould be lessened; so that, on the whole, if this could be 
effected, it would be of the most extensive benefit in every 
point of view. 

The manner how milk is prepared by the Tartars for dis- 
tillation, is thus related by Strahlenberg, in his Historical and 
Goographicat Description of the Nortli and Jlast Parts of 
Kurope and Asia, 332 : “ ^riki or Arki; thus the Tartars and 
Cuhnuchs call the brandy which they distil from cows or 
mares milk. They put the milk in raw ox-hides sown into 
bags, :uk1 there let it grow sour and thick ; they afterwards shake 
it so long till a thick cream settles upon it ; this tliey take off, 
and dry it in tlic siin, and treat their guests with it; and the 
souV milk tl^cy either drink, or distil into brandy. The sour 
milk which they drink they call Kumise.'* So that this is 
really no more than letting the milk grow sour, and then doing 
what is in their manner equivalent to churning it, to separate 
the aqueous and serous, from the oleaginous parts of the 
milk; and which, perhaps, might be made use of, and pre^* 
served as some species of cheese, and thus no loss sustained- 

And it may be worth trying, whether the whey/ffoixi 
cheese, sufiered to grow sour, and treated m, tho satne 
^manner, might not produce the same effect as by the Tar-* 
tariait method; the design of the whole process seeming 
be, to free the milk from its oleaginous parts before distil- 
lation, as those might prevent the uniting apd coa|[esceQC«( 
pf those particles, from which, by; disUSatigi^ .sprits 
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formed: and this I am moreii1cUne4 to think may be thfe 
case, as it is well kiiowii to the makers of sugar, that a smaU 
quantity of butter oir fat thrown into the syrup will totally 
prevent its granulatings that is, the union and adhesion of 
its parts. 

1771, Suppl p. E. 


jL Wonderful Effects of a Sympathetic Powder. 

Mr. Urban, Kenty July 10, 1773. 

On reading the account in the papers some time ago, of a 
man who pretended to open the head of any animal, and to 
cure it again in a very short time, il put me in mind of Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s sympathetic powder, of which he gives 
the following remarkable account : 

“ Mr. James Howell, says Sir Kenelm, well known for 
his public works, endeavouring to part two of his friends en- 
gaged in a duel, seized, with his left hand, the hilt of the 
sword of one of the combatants, and, with his right hand, 
laid hold of the blade of the other. I'hey, being ii ansport- 
ed wdtli fury one against the other, struggled to rid them- 
selves of the hinderance their friend made to prevent mis- 
chief; and one of them, roughly drawing the blade of his 
sword, cuf to the very bone the nerves and muscles of Mr. 
Hovvclfs hand; and then the others disengaging his hilt, 
gave a cross blow avhis adversary’s head, w hicli glanced to- 
wards his friend, who lifting up his wounded hand to Save 
tiie blow, he was wounded on the back of his hand as he had 
been before on the inside. The tw^o combatants; seeing 
Mr. Howell’s face besmeared with blood by lifting up his 
wounded hand, left off fighting at once, and ran to embrace 
him ; and, having searched his hurts, they bound up his 
hand with one of his garters, to close the veins which were 
Cut and bled abundantly. They brought him home; and 
sent for a surgeon ; but' this being heard at court, the King 
sent one of his own surgeons, for his Majesty much respect- 
ed Mr. Howell. 

It was my chance to be lodged hard by him, atld foiif of 
five days after, as I was making myself ready, he' came 
my house, and prayed me to view his wounds; I un- 
derstand,” said he, ^^ that you. have e^ctraordinary remedies 
Upon such occasions, and my surgeons are apprehensiv^ 
that my woutk^may grow to a nngrenci and so the hand 
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Hiust be cut off.’’ In elTcct, his countcMiance sljewed that he 
%^as ill much pain, wliich he said was insnpportal^U?, in iv* 
garcl of the extreme inllammatioii. I told him I would wil- 
Jinoly serve him, but if haply he knew the manner how I 
would tn^iiL him, without toncinny t!ie wound, or seeing it, 
)>orhaps he would not expose himself to my cure, because 
he might think it either inei}et:tiial or superstitions. He re- 
l)lied, the woiulerful things of wdiich many have re- 
lated unto me of ^our way of curing, make me nollnng at all 
doubt of its efficacy.” 1 asked him then for any thing that 
had the blood upon it; so he presently sent for his garter 
wherewith his hand was first hound; and, luuing called for 
cl bason of water, as il’ i wonhl wash my liaiids, 1 look a hand- 
ful of ptiwder of vitriol, which I had in my study, and pre- 
sently dissolved it. As s()i)n as tiie bloody garter was brouglit 
me, 1 fuit it within tiie bason, oliun ving, in tlie moan \vhih‘, 
what rjr. Howell did, who slocui laikmg with a gentleman 
in the corner of my chamber, rot regaidmg at all wlritl was 
tloing; i)nl In* starttvl suddenh, as if he iuul found L.onio 
strange allerulion in himself. J asked him, wlmt he ailed ? 
‘*1 know no^ uhatails me,” replied he, ‘M)iU I find that I 
feel no [i» pain. Methinks tliat a pleardng kind of fresli- 
ncss, a.s if a wet cold iifipkin did spread over my hand, has 
taken away the inllammation that tormented me foimerly.” 
I answered, “since yon feel already so good an elTect of my 
medicament, I advise you to cast away allyonr plaisfers ; only 
ket'p the wound clean, and in a moderate tens] >or beUvixt 
heat and cold.’’This was reported to the Duke ofBuckingham, 
and a little after to the King, wiio were both very curious to 
know the circuinstanci* of the biisine.ss, which was, that, after 
dinner, I took tlu^ garter out of the water, and put it to dry 
before a great fire. It was scarce dry but Mr. Howell’s ser- 
vant came in running, that bi.s master felt as much burning 
as ever he had done, if not mor(' ; for his heat was such, as if 
his hand was betwixt coals of fire. ^ I answered, tliat though 
Uiat ijud happened at present, yet he should find ease in a 
sliort tirtVe; for I knew the rea.son of this accident, and I 
would provide according!) ; for his master should be free 
from that inflamiiuition, it may be, before lie could possibly 
return unto him ; but, in case ho found no ease, wished him 
to come presently hack again ; if not, ho might forbear 
cortdng. Thereupon he went; and, at the instan^,, I did 
put again the garter into the water, and he found his master 
without any, pain at all. 

“ Kd)g iaines, who had received a punctual iiifor,rnatioh 
9f \yhathad happened, would fain kno'w how it was doiie ; I 
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readily told him \\ hat the author, from whom I had the se- 
cret; said to the great Duke of Tuscany on the like oc^ision: 
(it was a religious Carmelite, who came from the Indies and 
Persia to Florence ; he had also been in China, and had 
done many strange cures with his powder, after his arrival 
in Tuscany,) the Duke said he would be very glad to learn 
it of him ; and the Carmelite answered, that it was a secret 
he had learnt in the oriental parts, and he thought there was 
not any person in Europe who knew it but himself, and that 
it deserved not to be divulged, which could not be done if 
his Highness meddled with the practice of it, because he 
was not likely to do it with his own hand, but must trust a 
surgeon, or some other servant; so that in a short time 
divers others would come to know it as well as himself. But 
a few months after, I had an opportunity to do an important 
<:oiirt('sv to the Carmelite, which induced him to discover 
Unto me his secret, and the same year he returned to Persia; 
so that now there is no other knows this secret in 
Europe but myself. The King replied, that I ncetl not be 
apprehensive that he would discover any thing, for he would 
not trust any body in the world to make experience of his se- 
cret, but that he would do it w^ith his ow n liands, aiid there- 
fore desired some of the powder, which 1 delivered, instruct- 
ing him in all the circumstances; whereupon his Majesty 
made sundry proofs, wdience he received singular sa- 
tisfaction.” 

How far* this may be credited in this enlightened age, i 
will not pretend to say ; yet Mr.Bayle, the author ol the cele-* 
brated dictionary which bears his name, relates something 
no less strange, in a letter to a friend, dated Rotterdam, 
March 27, 1697. “ It is,” says he, “some time ago that I 

mentioned to you a physician in Friezeland, who has per- 
formed several cures without giving any thing to his patients. 
He contents himself w'ith mingling with their urine some- 
what, wliich, as the malady requires, either sweats, vomits, 
or purges. He continues this practice, and I am told he 
was domestic to a certain great Lord of Italy, who was sent 
for to the court of Vienna, to cure the Emperor, which he 
actually did. This man discovered his master’s secret, and 
has set up for himself. Yet he is not the only one w ho pro- 
fesses it, for there are three others wdio pursue this pracf 
tice as well as he ; one at Leyden, one at Antwerp, and a 
third has been here at this city of Rotterdam for two or three 
months. He has hut lately been in any degree of credits— 
Jlis. house at present is like the pool of Bethesda, all who 
are diseased run thither. It is certain that he has cured some, 
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and that he has sweated a great wany. The phy^^ieJari? ery 
out against him with the utmost fury ; and, as there are more 
in this country than in any other, who are apt to denvi ^ 
iiiipossihle, whatever they do not comprehend, so there are 
numbers who join in the same outcry with the physicians, 
hilt, not being able to deny the fact that many liave been' 
sweated, they attribute this to a prepossessed imagination. 
For my own part I cannot think it impossible, physically 
speaking, that a man may be made to sweat by having some- 
thing put into his urino.” 

These relations, with others no less wonderful that are 
miMitioned in the great philosopher Bacon’s Natural History, 
seem to give countenance to the pretensions of this new 
operator, who, the papers say, did actually perform some 
extraordinary cures. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

1774, Jan, A. B. 


LI. Physical Error exploded. 


Mu. Urban, 

I HOPE that by your means an error, which is of the 
greatest consequence to the lives of many poor unhappy^ 
wretches, inay no longer exist, but be exploded out of atl 
societies. It is this, that, if the lungs of a deceased infartt. 
when put into water, swim, it is admitted as evidence, that 
the child was born alive. Now, Sir, if this experiment (so 
much relied on) is proved to be uncertain and fallacious, I 
hope you will grant with me, it is an experiment of very 
dangerous import. That it ha*^ proved to be such, there are 
many gentlemen of the faculty can testify, who were present 
at Surgeon’j-hall when it was lately declared to be so by a 
learned gentleman in full court, when, on reading a lecture 
on the lungs, he took occasion to break oif from the sub- 
ject, and deliver himself in words'to tliis effect: 

And here I must beg leave, gentlemen, to take notice., 
of a method made use of by some of tlie faculty, to ascertain 
whether an infiint is born afire or dead, which is by. opening 
the thorax of the suspected infant, taking out the lungs, and 
. casting them into water ; if they sink, it is looked upon as a 
the child was still-born ; but if they swim, then without 
ail doubt the child was born alive 'flio truth of this expe- 
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riment is fouiuled an these reasons : al! creaiiiros which come 
into the world alive must breathe, whicli breath being re-r 
ceived into the lungs, must necessarily in Hate and pulTtbeni 
up ; and though in death it in a great measure expires, yet 
there still remains so much air in the vesicul;e, as to make 
them buoyant in water; on the contrary, when still-born, 
as it is impossible, in that state, for the lungs to receive air, 
they must consequently subside and sink. 

Now, this manner of reasoning, however specious it 
may appear, or whatever authority it may be supported by, 
is not strictly true, as I myself can affirm, having in the 
course of my practice, had an 0[)portiinity of trying the fore- 
going experiment upon two different births;" the one was 
born alive, but died soon after ; the other dead ; when be- 
hold the lungs of the former sunk, and those of the other, to 
our great astonishment, swaiii.These, together with many other 
experiments I have since made upon the lungs of diifercnt 
animals, contince me that there is no dependance upon 
what Dr. Gibson looked upon as infallible; for, although it 
may sometimes prove true, upon the whole it shouldjie re- 
garded no otherwise than as a very uncertain and prt^earious 
proof of the fa<!t in question. I make bold, therefore, luim- 
bl y to recommend it to all the gentlemen who now liear me 
(as a thing of the utmost consequence) to take e\ery oppor- 
tunity to explode such a notion out of our practice, and to 
be particularly caretul to caution our pupils against giving 
judgment in such cases, since it may come to pass, that on 
such j^udgmeiu may depend the lives of many poor unhappy 
women.” 

These, Sir, were the remarks made by that learned ^on- 
tlemaii, whose name and great merit is well known in Lon- 
don, and whose opinion in this matter I am proud to lay be- 
fore the jDublic, hoping it may have its due weight, and an- 
swer the salutary purpose for which it was delivered. 

• 1774, Oct. \\\ R 


, LII. Various Anecdotes. — Extraordinary Prcdlctiqns. 

About the year 1735, a book was published, indtied, 
the Cure of Deism. The author, Mr. Elisha Smith, had the 
misfortune to be confined in the Fleet prison, for a debt of 
.2001, William Benson, Esq. one of the auditors of th§ Imprest, 
was highly pleased with this work. He inquired who the* 
autlior was, and, having received the foregoing account, not 
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only sent him a very handsome letter, but discharged llio 
whole debt, fees, &c, and set him at liberty. This deserves 
to be recorded, as an uncommon instance of generosity and 
good-nature ; though Mr. Auditor Benson, having been 
thrust into theDunciad, will probably be known to posterity 
only as a bad critic : 

On two unequal crutches propp’d, he came, 

Milton on this, on that one Johnston’s name. 

To Milton he erected a monument in Wcstminstcr-Abbey, 
and gave Mr. Dobson, of New College, lOOOl. for translating 
Paradise Lost into Latin; Johnston’s Latin psalms he pre- 
ferred to Buchanan’s. Mr. Benson published, however, a 
translation of the first and second Georgies, which had merit. 

In the year 1747, Mr. M , a gentleman of an ample 

fortune, about 55 years of age, travelled through Kent in 
quest of a wife. He was a widower, and had one son, about 
12 years old. The qualifications he required were, that the 
party should be a widow, between 30 and 35, should have 
a ilaugbter lietween 6 and 8, and be of good repute ; hut 
neither birth, beauty, nor fortimo, wore desired. At length, 
the happy woman was found at Rochester, where the nup- 
tial knot was tied. Mr. M. however, previously stipulated, 
that, if he thought fit to be absent from home three or four 
inoiuhs, his wife should never ask him where he was going, 
nor, on his return, where he had been, nor shew the least 
uneasiness on that account. She was not to stay at London, 
but only to pass through it. He settled on her a jointure of 
5001. a year, and arrayed her in clothes and jewels to the 
amount of lOOOl. 

The following lines, written by Pope, were occa- 
sioned by the removal of an old Doric gate from Cfielsea 
road; into Lord Burlington’s gardens at Chiswick. It did 
belong to Sir Hans Sloane, but he neglecting it, Lord 
Burlington begged it of him. 

PASSENGER. 

0 Gate, how cam’st thou here ? 

GATE. 

1 was brought from Chelsea last year, 

Batter’d with wind and weather ; 

Inigo Jones put me together ; 
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Sir If nils Sica no 
L(U ii'iO ulone ; 

Burlin^rtoii brought lur hither. 

A i.ADY, soon after, seeing a gate c-arritMi Ijy between 
two men, iiuidc these lines exieinjM)rc, in alliision to the 
^others ; 

O gate, where art ilion ? 

But it \Mis r.ot so knowing 
As \oniler gate 

Uiik’d of late ; 

So on it VACiit, wilhoiit ri j>l\ ; 

At least 1 heard it not, not I. 


In tlie year 1707, Jolin Needs; a Winchester scholar, 
foretold the deaths of Mr. Carman, chaplain to the col- 
lege, Dr. Mevv, Bishop of Winchester, and himself, w'ithin 
that ^ ear, to several of his schoolfellows, among otiicrs, 
to George Lavington. This exposed him to miicli raillery in 
thij school, and lie was liulicronsly styled Prophet. Needs, 
Mr. Carman tlied about the time he mentioned. For this 
event, however, lie had little credit, it being saitl, that the 
death of such an ohl man iiiight reasonably be expected. 
M'ithin the time prefixed Bishop Mew also died, by a strange 
accident.* lie was subject to fainting fits, from whicJi he 
was soon ivcovorecl, by smelliiig to spirits of hartshorn. 
Being seized wnib a fit vvliile a gentleman was with him, per- 
ceiving its apjiroacli, lie pointed eagerly to a phial in the 
window ; the visitor took it, and in his haste, poured the con- 
tents down the bishop’s lliroat, wdiich instantly suffocated him. 
This incidciit was acoonnted lor in the same manner as tlie 
other. As tlie time approaehc d which Needs had prefixed 
for his own dissolntion, of which he nanu d even the day and 
the hour, he sickened, apparently declined, and kept his 
chamher, where he was frerjaently Aisilcd and prayed with 
by Ml. Fletcher, second iiiaster of the school, and father 
to the late Bishop of Kildare. He reasoned and argued 
with the youth, but in vain ; with great calmness and com- 
posure, he resolutely persisted in affirming that the event 
Avould verify his prediction. On. the day he had fixed, the 
house-clock being put forward, struck the hour before the 
time ; he saw through this deception, and told those that 
w^ere with him, that when the church-clock struck, Jie should 
expire. He did so. 
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Mr. Fletcher left a memoranclum in writing to the above 
purport ; and Bishop Trimnell, about the year 1722, having' 
neard this story at Winchester, wrote to New college, off 
which Mr. j^avington was then fellow, for farther informa* 
tion. His ansvfer was, that John Needs had indeed fore<« 
told that the Bishop of Winchester (Mew) and old Mr* 
Carman should die that year; but then they being very old 
men, he had foretold for two or three years before, that they 
should die jn that number of years. As to foretelling the 
time of bis own death, I believe he was punctually right” 

Dr. Layingtou gave the same account to his friends after 
he was Bishop of Exeter. 

. 1774, Derc 


LIII. Description of a Picture in Windsor Castle, representing 
the Interview between King Henry VIII. and francis 1. of 
France. 


This pii 2 tiire is very remarkable, as well on account of 
the importance and singularity of its subject, as of the im* 
meiise number of figures which it contains, the variety of 
inattcr which it exhibits, and the manner in which the 
whole is executed. 

Jt is preserved in the royal castle at Windsor; but, being 
there placed in the king’s private apartments below stairs, 
which arc seldom permitted to be shewn, hath long re- 
mained, in great measure, unknown to the public. 

The interview between the two monarchs was on Sunday^ 
June . 7, 1520, on the open plain, within the English pale, 
between the castle of Giifncs and Ardnes. It continued 


twenty**'eight days. The right-hand side of the picture 
pxhibits a bird’s-eye view of the market-place, church, and 
pastle of Guines, v\ith part of the town walls and the sur- 
rounding ditch. In the fore-ground of this is the English 
pavalcade (hereafter mentioned;) over these, in the back 
ground, and towards the top of the picture, is a view of 
the morass which lies on the north side of the town, and of 
the liber that runs from thence towards Calais. Several 
l^erspus ore sitting on the roof of the sliambles, and others 
Wtandingiat the doors of ^he houses of the town, looking at 
l^he cavalcade. .The town-guacd also is, drawn up and un- 
arms in the iparket-place. 

middle of the left-hand side pf the picture, and 
.1 — is the dpvation of the principal firont 
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of a-ixiost stately square castellated palace, intended to repre-* 
sent'tbat magniiicent temporary palace, made of ti mber, which 
Was brought ready framed from England, and after the in- 
terview, was taken down and carried back. Besides a 
chapel, and the royal apartments, it contained lodgings for 
most of tjie great officers of state, hung with the richest 
tapestry, and cloth of gold and silver, paned with green and 
white silk, thie favourite colours of the house of I'udor. 

’ On the plain before the palace are two superb con-^ 
duits, cased over with different kinds of marble, framed 
in pannel; from both of these, through masks of lions 
heads, red wine is discharged into cisterns, and from thence 
thrpugh like masks, to the populace, who, by their looks 
land actions, express its various effects from hilarity to in- 
ebriety. Near these conduits, in the low^er part of the fore- 
ground, stand two men, facing each other, and dressed 
alike,- in blue caps, like tiaras, with golden tassels, and 
cocks-tail feathers, and yellow gowns with black lacc and 
black tufted frogs. They have long scymetars by their 
sides, and are sounding long trumpets, to announce the 
near approach of tlie English cavalcade. On their left- 
hand are many spectators, and among them two gentlemen 
conversing together. These figures being placed thus con- 
spicuously in the fore-ground, and being much more la- 
boured and finished than any that are near them, are sup- 
posed to be the portraits of the painter of this piece, and 
of Edward Hall, who was enjoined by King Henry to draw 
up the description of the interview. 

In the fore-ground, on the right-hand side, is the very 
numerous English cavalcade, marching out of the town of 
Gufnes, and entering the castle gate by a bridge thro\(m 
over the ditch. Its farther progress is not nere represented ; 
but it may be supposed to have passed from the castle, thronglr 
the sally-port, to the place of interview, alont; the valley, 
and by the side of the rivulet there described. The guns of 
the castle are represented as firing while the king passed. 
The advanced guard consisted ot his guard of bill-men, 
with their officers. Then follow three ranks of men on foot, 
five in a rank, and all unarmed. After theni are five of 
Wols0y*s domestics on horseback, two of which are hi$ 
chaplains, the one in a black gown bearing l|is cross, and 
the other in a scarlet gown carrying his hat on a cushion. Of 
the rest, two are dressed in black, with massy gold chains, 
(perhaps his chamberlain and steward of the household,) 
and the other in a white linen habit, not unlike a modern 
aurplice. Whether these three carried any ensigns pf 
office is uncertain, as their backs are turned to the spec^ 
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tntors. Thc'-^ie arc snrccedecl by two persons on horsebark, 
in oranj^t’-colonred f>o\vns, with a maoe*-l)car('r dressed in 
orsoison on cacli side of After tlioro march two others 

on hnrsch.ick, witli hlaf k bonnets on their heads, and (^old 
ciuiijki roiiiul ihoir neck<:, supported also on their right and 
lefthy a inace-hcarer. (iressod in a .sanginne-coloiirod habit. 

ThtMi Sir Thomas Wriotnesly, Garter King at Arms, haiv- 
b'^nded, and in the tabard of his order, mounted on a pye- 
iKdd Ijorse, richly trapped and caparisoned, siijiportetr on 
his left-hand l)y a sergeant at arms, mounted on a black 
horse, and followed by 

Sir Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dvirset, bare-headed, 
carrying in its slieath the sword of state upright, dressed 
in a gown of cloth of gold, over which hangs the collar of 
the garter, anti mounted on a ];eaiitiful aun l:orse, richiv trap- 
ped and ea])arisoued ; h v his side run two milk-white grciy- 
hounds, with •collars round their necivs. — [Vvljy these ani- 
mals should be introduced tiius conspiciujusly in such a 
solemn piece, connoisseurs seem at a loss to ascertain. We 
therefore beg leave to h.azani a conjocture, that, agreeably 
to the fantastic humour of the times, it was in allusion to 
the family name of the marquis they accompanied.] 

Tiie Marquis of Dorset is followed hy si.v yeomen of the 
guard on foot, their partisans on their siioulders, in scarlet 
habits, guarded and laced with blue velvet, and on their 
breasts and backs the union rose, ensigned with the crown 
royal, embroidered in gold. 

Then come two of the king’s pages on foot, the one bare- 
headed, the other bonneted, both dressed in crimson, em- 
broidered on the back wicii the union rose, between a 
greyhvOund and a dragon. Their breeches and sleeves are 
large, splashed, and puiTed with fine catnhvic, and their 
stockings ond shoes are white. 

Tlie King’s Ivlajosty, mounted on a stately white courser, 
most richly capari.soued, ail the trappings, rein», stirrups, 
&o. being covered with w’rought gold, highly emhossed. 
The king l^as on his head a black velvet hat, with a white 
feather on t;he upper side of the brim, and under it a broad 
lacing of rabies, emeralds, &:c. intermixed with pearl. 
His garment is cloth of gold, plaite^d, over a jacket of 
rose-colourtd v'^lvet. His collar''^ is- composed of rubies 
and poitrls, set alternately; and on his breast is a rich jewel 


^ This in^sti usMo (ircat colHr of ballaat rubies, as it was called, was sold 
bL'yonrt the seas bv tac Duhe of Buckiiij^hani and Lord Holland, by order of 
King Charles 1. Sec Rynier's Fadera, Vol. xviii. p. It had long been 

a ncir-lcom of U.c crQ« i* of England. » 
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of St. George, suspended by a ril)l>r>n of ihe oi\lor. fji^ 
boots are of yellow leather, and in lus rigla-hand is u sinnll 
whip. 

Pamllel wltli the king, on the left, rides Cardijial \\ ol- 
sey, dressed in a gown of violet-coloured velvet, and 
mounted on a stately iiitile, with trappings, licadstull, n ins 
and a broad breast-plato of ‘black velvet, enibroidertid wi!* 
gold. His page, having a cardinaTs red hal einhroich red 
on the breast of his donhlel, xudks before him l>t‘nr-jie:id(‘(l. 
On each side of the king are l\xo other pages all in riie 
same livery, witli nine yeomen of the guard, on ilio rirhl 
and left, three in a rank, bearing then* parti.sms shouldered. 

The king is inunediately followed bv four nl' his princi- 
pal nobles, riding a-breast; that on iiis right is Cdiarles 
.Brandon, Duke of Suirolk, in the collar of the garter, 
mounted on a white horse. Next to Inm, on his h'it, is 
Henry Bourchier, Karl of Kssex, K jrl-fdar:.li a 1 /;/•/? 
dressed in his collar, and bearing a silver rod tipped with 
enamel, the badge of his ofilce. Next to liini is an c hh rly 
person, with a longish face, and a forked heard, wearing 
also the collar of the order. The ont^'rnn^.f ju rsf/n, to^ 
wards the left, has only a gold (diain hr.nging down 
from his shoulders. These, perhaps, may be Gcor«»u Nb'- 
ville, Lord Abergavenny, Knight of the Garter, (and then, 
advanced in years,) anti George Tali)ot,‘ Karl of SJirews- 
bury, Lord Steward, v\bo, as Ilall says, both “rode with 
the king.**’ They are followed by^two other rows- of noble- 
men, four in a row. In the first row is one witli a loner 
visage, and a forked beard of great lengtli. On Jiis bonnet 
are a string of pearls, and a wliiu? i’eather. His doublet* i^; 
scarlet, and the sleeves of liis jacket are while linen clotli. 
One pf those in the second row is certainly Kisher, Bislmp 
of Rochester. On their rigbt-harUl march six more ranks 
of yeomen of the guard. 

All the principal figures above-mentioned, arid, proba- 
bly, many others novv'unknown, are portraits painted ffoiu 
the life : that of King Henry in particular is a sLriktng like- 
ness, -.jj.Jy finished, and in no way inferior to tile cele- 
brated head painted by Holbein, now at Kensington, ^nd 
those of Dorset^ Suffolk, Essex, and "JVofsei^ strongly re-* 
semble their portraits now reniaitiing. ’ / ^ ' 

The numerous ranks that follow are bomposed of tlie 
nobility and royal attendants on horseback, succeeded by a 
large party of billmen, demi-lances, and others, who form 
a eontinuec} line of march from the back of the parish- 
church of Quines, through the market phiccj . /*- 
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Ae foot of tho . castle-bridge is a large ^oup pf 
ipec£»turs, anil among them a respectable grey-beaded 
ni^n, with a, very long white beard,, dressed in a scarlet uni- 
fbrin laced with gold, and having the letters H. R. em- 
broidered-on his oreast. Both bis hands (his bonnet is in 
his right) are held up with pleasure and astonishment. 
This figure, being highly finishctl, and singularly dressed, 
was probably some old' servant of the crown well known 
and respected at the time. 

j In the b^c^k-ground of the middle part of the picture, 
js seen the place of interview, represented as a spacious 
circular plain, on the summit of an elevation, between the 
town of Gutnes ant! the roatl from tlience to the vale of Ardeni 
or Andres. , It i.s marked out by white* .camp colours, ami 
surrounded by several dcini-lanre men, and otlier jiuards 
and attendants, of both nation.s, on hor;.el>ack. Within its 
area is a circular line of round tents and srjuare pavilions, 
placed alternately, and communic-ating- with each other. 
Their coverings and curtain.^ are painted green and while, 
the favourite colours of the house of , 'i'udo^. In their cen- 
tre is pitched a large Single tent, covered with cloth of gold, 
flowered with red, and lined with blue velvet, powdered 
with .ficurs de lys. On its top stands a gold or gilt figure of 
St. George and the dragon. The curtains ace thrown back, 
and discover the two monarchs embracing one another : be- 
ing drawn somewhat larger than the svirrounding figures, 
and highly finished, the resemblance of each is perfectly 
■well expre.ssed. Before the front of this tent stand several 
attendants, and also tlie master.*!, of the horse to the ttvo 
kings, each holding his sovereign's courser; that of King 
tlenry is white, and that of Francis is dun. 

. According to the scale of the picture, this plain i? exactly 
half a mile from Guiites (the distance assigned by Wolsey 
^ his regulations,) just before the entrance into the ■vale 
eif Andres; in which part of that viliage is shewn, and the 
■i^ole clwography ot the country is minutely obsetwed. 
d At the top of the picture, towards, jhe left, is a slight 
Yi:pw- .pf.the town, of Ardnes, from whence Franci.s and his 
tfajp.h»ued; and the v/hole valley .between and tli& 
place of iutervi.ew is fi)}edi with French sdbliefy, completely 
wned, -.;XowtJr dottn, and nearer to Guines than the- ptaep 
<jf interview, » a group of .tents, covered with’ linen clothy 
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some green and wliite, and others red and white,* to 
accomioodate swell of the English as con id r.ot be lodg^ 
.within that town. Between these tCi;ts and the temporary 
palace, stands a large pavilion, consisting of one lotig^and two. 
round tents, all covered with' cloth of gold, flowc;^cl witli 
black. On the finyall of each* of the round tents is a van<^' 
charged with the arms of France and England quarterly. la 
this pavilion, Henry and Catharine frequently entertained at 
dinner the French king and queen, and their principal nobi- 
lity. At a small distance from it is a view of the culinaryofficeJk 
setup on the plain, consisting of a large group of ovens, at 
which several bakers are busied ; and two spacious tents^ 
whose fronts being thrown open, discover the one to be in- 
tended for boiling, and the other for roasting, in which 
oflices several cooks are employed. From these kitchens 
fourteen yeomen of the guard, each carrying a covered 
dish, are going towards the roy'-il pavilion, prcceiled by the 
Lord Steward (Earl of Shrewsburv,) bearing his white stafT^ 
and attended by a gentleman wearing a sash. 

Near to the ovens, is a cabaret, at the door of which se- 
veral persons are drinking ; and not far from tlience i.s a lady 
carried in a horse-litter, covered with crimson velvet em- 
broidered with gold, preceded by a groom, and followed 
by two other ladies and a man-servant She turns her face 
out of the window, and seems talking to a page, behind 
whom is another lady masked and on horseback'^ with a 
female attendant. Tliese ladies seem persons of great dig- 
nity ; she in the litter may be one of the queens going iri^ 
cognito to view the offices. ^ ^ * 

Benekth these, and in a line with the palace,* is an operii 
circular tent of white cloth, embroidered vvith'blue tracetyj 
over which are an union rose and a fleur dely-s. Its curtains 
thrown open discover a magnificent sideboard of plate, and 
a table spread, at the upper end of which sits an elderlj^' 
gentleman, on one side is a lady, and at the lower etvd ano- 
ther gentleman, partaking of a repast, which is served uj^ 
by several attendants. This, probably, was the tent of the 
Lord Steward. Behind this, ahd^inthe adjacent fields, "“tere' 
pitched several others, for the '"use of sutlers, covered* 
with green and white, and red and* white, linen clot|i.- 
In' the bick' ground, and -at the extremity' dir the 
hand side, appear the lists or camp set apart for 
tourn amen ts. On Scaffol d, or long gaileryy 

for the royal personages anJ their attenJaiits; aiid the 
whole, 'teiEcept tlie entrance isienced with a^r^U and^bswr- 
tier, guardeu by demi-lance* men and others on horseback^ 
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ronij}],' U‘i\ armofl. French solcHcf?^, in a bine and yellow 
ifuiforn!, ^viih n salpin:mcler, the bacl‘j;e of Francis I. rm- 
Lruulcia*.! uii it, keep, the cMil ranee on one hand; and the 
Kn;j;lish yeomen, ^vith tlielr parlisatis, on the other. CloiUr 
to «iic‘ L^ailery-end, on a rise at tlie left, st/inds a large arli- 
heh:l tree of jionotir ; its trunk is wrapped round with rod 
veltet, cml)roider(Kl with gold, and on its branches hang 
tht of arms of tlio two i hallengc rs, and of their re- 

speeu\e aids, the tables of the challenges, the several 
answers, ivc. This tree, thirtv-ibnr feet in height, spread- 
ing IlJ." 1‘eel, and froiii bough to hough forty-three feet, liis- 
to'rians sp.y, v\as eomposed of the raspberry, the badge of 
Francis, ;ind of thi; hawthorn, flenry’s badge, artificially 
twined and twiNtod together. 

In tin* gpilrrv stand the two kings, Francis on tho 
right, and ]ien»‘s on the left; with ihcir queens, and ai- 
tendant linlie^, A carpet of cloth oi' gold covers the front 
belbre lint king^, and rieli I a pest ly the rail before the 
quetms. W itliin the area are i\v<; ccmibatants, armed cap- 
a-fii'e, mounted oti horses riehly based and barbed, and 
lilting against etieh other; near them is a herald picking up 
tlic‘ pieces of a broken spear, his ]K‘rquisite. 

Near to tlie lists arc a few tents for the use of the com- 
batants. 

The remaining upper part ol th(‘ back-ground gives a 
nmst correct and faitliful view oi’ the adjacent country, 
w'ith a varic'ty ' of iiguris, farni-hoiises, mills, cottages, 
w oods, cattle^ sheep, fow Is, Ne. all of them highly linished. 1 o 
introdnee such a \ariety of subjects, the horizon is re- 
markably higli. 

Towards llie top of the picture is a dragon, flying in the 
air, and liovering over the KngUsh cavalcade ; which some 
eomnnve to be a memorial of a firework in that form exhi- 
bited during the intci*vicw — [but \vc rather think, that, as it 
seems attendant on King Henry, the painter had in view 
aw of his snjiportors, which, at the beginning of his reign, 
was (f red dragon; und if our former conjecture of the 
grey homuls should not be admitted, those animals, perhaps, 
isfighi he intended for the other, his left supporter (in right 
of Iho moilua ) being, at the same time, a greyhound argent ; 
and in this very nieci', as bi furc observed, the king’s pages 
have (.n'tlieir a greyhound and a dragoy\J\ 

'i’he picture bore (lescvibed, .wliichi& fl^c tcct six inches 
l>ioh, by tdeven feet thrt e inches in breadth, has been 
, oencialU ascribed to Hans ifedbein, but without foundation, 
i^ashe did not arri'. c in Fncrland liil near six vears after the 
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inUT\icw;. and, besides, his style, colouring, &c. art? 
widely different. The name of the painter, however, is 
immaterial. 

We must add, that the head of King Henry appears to 
haViC been cut one of the picture, and afterwards resiored. 
This was a contrivance of Philip Earl of Pembroke, after 
the death of King Chanes I. to prevent a french ageni. 
\^ho was in treaty for it, from purchasing the pit?ce : and ic 
succeeded, for, finding it thus inutiiated, the FrtMichinan 
declined the purchase. By this means it was preserved in 
the palace till the Restoration, when the Earl of Pembroke 
delivered the iniitiiaLed piece to King Charles II. who imme- 
diately ordered ic lo he restored to its place. 

Of this remarkable picture, at the request of the Society 
of Antiquaries, his inajesty having given permission for a 
drawing to be take?), it was accordingly executed, with 
great correctness, by Mr. Edwards, oftheRoyal Academy, and 
is now said to be hi the possession of the Earl of Huntingdon 
and from it Mr. Basire, at the society’s expcnce, engraved his 
plate (just published;) the largest ever engraved in England, 
being, in height, two leet three inches; in breadth", four 
feet and one inch ; and equally an honour to those artists 
and tlieir employers. 

The frame for the paper (which is two feet seven inches, 
by four feet four inches) was made on purpose by Mr, 
Watnian, near Maidstone, at the expeiic(M)f ijbout 50l. for 
which (ue’hear) there has since been a great dmnand from 
abroad, as plates cun thus be worked off of a larger size 
than before was practicable. 

'fhe above exact description, which wo have abridged 
from tliat which was read at the Society of Antiquaries, by 
Sir Joseph Ay Ioffe, Bart, in 1770, will enable any purchaser 
of this most curious print to have it coloured with lints of 
the original picture; of which (it executed with judgment) 
it will then have all the effect. And every other reader of 
taste, wc doubt not, will bo gratified by the historical 
anecdotes here conveyed. 

1775, June. 
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' , , LIV. EfRcts of Salt in fattening Cattle. 

Mr. Urban, Surr^, Dec. 17. 

In looking over the first vblutne of the Memoirs of thji 
Royal a\cuciemy of Sciences at Paris, 1 met with a paper 
entitled “ Physical Observations on the Effects of Salt in 
fiittening Cattle*'* The title excited niy curiosity; and, oji 
reading the Memoir, the author’s reasoning appeared to ine 
not only plausible, but convincing. H;s views are certaitily 
enlarged, and directed to objects of the most important 
kind, viz. the improvement of land, and the increase of 
cattle. He lays it down as an axiom, or self-evident truth, 
that by increasing cattle, land may be improved ; aiid^ by 
improving land, cuttle may be multiplied* 

The fanner, he says, who has a more than ordinary stock 
of working cattle, reaps a double advantage*, one, by hav- 
ing his work done in season; the other, by enriching a 
greater proportion of his land by means of their additional 
iiuinure; the only difficulty is, how to maintain an increased 
number without increasing the expence. This, he asserts, 
mriy be done by the use ot' salt; and advances the three foU 
lowing propositions : 

1. That salt, given with the food of cattle, augments the 
nourishment of that food. 

2. 'fhat, in proportion to the quantity of salt eaten by 
cattle, the effects of that augmentation will be perceivable. 

3. That no ill consequences will follow from excess of salt 
eaten by cattle, even though it should be given them with- 
out stint. 

Those propositions he endeavours to support by unques- 
tionable fuels. 

In the jurisdiction of Arles, in the county of Provence, 
there is, he says, a district called the Craii, extending in 
length about six leagues, ,and in breadth about three, the 
, whole surface of which is covered with small rough atones, 
an*H not a tree or bush is to be seen in the whole district, ex- 
cept here and there on the borders; yet on this spot, so 
seemingly sterile, by the free use ‘of salt, more numerous 
ficycks of sheep are bred and reared, than upon any other 
common of equal extent throughout the whole kingdom; 
and^ what is no less remarkable, the sheep are healthier, 
hardier, and endure the severity of the winter with less loss, 
tbougli they have fewer sheep-cots for covering, than those 
b.v'd and fed on more copious pastures, and that have, be- 
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i^ldes, the advantage ef more convenient shelter. Add to 
this, that the wool of the flocks bred and brought up in tlie 
Craii is not only the finest in the whole county, but bears 
the highest price of any in Fiance. From hence he con- 
cludes/ that it is'to the unlimited use of salt that these sur-# 
.prising effects are to be ascribed; for it frequently happens 
that the Crau is so burnt up in the summer, that the poor 
animals are forced to turn up the very stones to come at the 
few blades of grass that grow round them, and yet none perish 
for want of food. Let every excellence, therefore, that can 
reasonably be supposed inherent in the herbage, be allowed 
to it, yet the quantity of it is so small, that, without the 
ahiindnut.use pt salt, a fourth part of the sheep kept in the 
Crau could not subsist in it. 

But, as a still farther demonstration, that this astonishing 
ciTect is solely to be attributed to salt, we have, says the 
writer, in Languedoc, on the borders of the Rhone, a spot 
of the same kind of stony land, in every respect siriiilar to 
that of the Crau; yet, for want of the free use of salt, tluit 
of Languedoc does not maintain a tenth part of the number 
of sheep that are brought up in the Crau, though in othef 
respects it is nowise inferior, the wines and other fruits 
produced on the borders of both being, in their goodness 
and other essential qualities, equal. 

Having proved his first proposition incontrovcrtibly, he 
proceeds in proof of the second, to recommend an easy ex- 
periment, .which it is in every farmer’s power to make; and 
that is, to give to one half of liis cattle salt, and to the other 
half none. By this simple trial, he says, in less than a 
month, the diference will be discernible. 'Jlie cattle to 
whom the salt is given will shew it in their looks, in tiic 
sleekness of their coats, in their growth, and in their strength 
and fitness for labour. He adds, that with little more than 
half their usual food all tliese elTf cts will be produced. 

To establish his third proposition, he appeals to the prac- 
tice about Arles, where the cattle have as much salt as they 
will eat, and none are so healthy, or thrive so fast, as those 
that eat the most of it. 

From these observations, there cannot remain a doubt of 
the good effects of salt in the feeding and fattening of cat- 
tle; nut it is much to be regretted, that the writer is totally 
silent with respect to the inethPd of giving thC salt to th^ 
labouring cattle. H^ has, indeed, -informed his readers^ v 
that in eight days his flock of 300 stee}) eat i.5lb'. of salt, ber^ 
iiig one pound to every scoVe; and it should seem by hi^ 
manner of expressing himself, that he gave them the wholes 

VOL. in. E e » 
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aii^ntitv til one day^, as he cautions the farmer against suf* 
wring his sheep to drink on the day the salt is administered, 
apprizing him at the same time how much it sharpens their 
appetite ; and that he bad seen them not only browse upon 
stubs after eating the salt, but even gnaw pieces of wood 
of a surprising bigness*. 

As the subject of the above Memoir appeared to me of 
importance, 1 have only to request of you, Mr. Urban, the 
immediate insertion of the fewjunts which arc here extracted 
from it; as, during the present scarcity of ha}', it may be 
inieresiing to many; and as it has, in its consequences, a 
tendency to lower the price of provisions, it is to be hoped, 
that a discovery tliat promises so much benefit to the public, 
will not wholly be overlooked. . 

1776, Dec. W. W. 


I«V. Particulars relative to large Diamonds* 

Mr. Urban, 

Berhaps your curious correspondent may receive some 
pleasure from the fallowing account of the most capital dia- 
monds now known; and will excuse some palpable inaccura- 
cies in the relation, owing probably to diflereiit weights be- 
ing used in di^erent countries. 

The Dukcof Tuscany's diamond, according to Tavernier, 
weighs 1 40i carats (the biggest in Europe before Gov. Pitt’s) ; 
is of a yellowish water; said to have been bought for ISfioo 
scudi, equal to 8,760l. of a religions, who bought it at a 
stall in Piazza Navona, as a bit of clirystal, for a single paolo^ 
value scvcnpence. KeyslcPs Travels, ii. 183. 

The Mogul’s famous diamond is not so broad as Mr. Pitt’s, 
though it exceeds the largest [then] in Europe for depth, 
iv. 

The diamond brought into England by Governor Pitt in 
1706, weighed, when cut^ 136^ carats.; was two years in 
cutting, which cost 45001, the pieces sawed off were valued 
at.5000h was sold to the crown of France, in 1717 , for 125 , 
OOOl. and was paid for at several times. Dr. Mead’s model 
of it measured, m the expanse, l inch and and in depth 
i% of an inch. I b^ve seen another account which makes 
this stone to weigh only 127 carats, and that it was sold for 
I20,000h:., . 
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Tt is well kndwn; thdt diamonds ar& cut to perfection i|| 
Kurope onfy. Mr. Hahway, in his Travels, mentions seeing 
a prodigious fine suit of liorseffurniture of Kouli Khafi’t 
covered with diamonds, but sd dUadvantageously, that he 
could not help telling the peiwn who shewed them, that, if 
he was allowed to take them to Europe, he would return 
them in a far s :peribr condition | and seems to express some 
surprise at his offer not being accepted. The European 
method of cutting diamonds was, I think, the invention of 
a Fleming; and now, I believe, the English artists are in 
the highest repute. Diamonds now arc rarely sawn, as the 
powder of them, which comes off in grinding, is of great 
value for cutting others, and the sawing is exceeding tedi*- 
ous, which is done by drawing backwards and forwards a 
very fine copper wire ; every minute almost the wire snaps in 
two, and then a fresh one is taken, and so on. I do not 
know w^hether diamond-powder, emery, &c. is used in this 
process however, after constant working fpr a month, 
perhaps a hair-like line may be perceived on the diamond. 

It is remarkable, that the Czarina could buy, and pay for 
at once, one or more of the finest diamonds upon sale, that 
no other crown was disposed or able to do, and that, too, 
towards the close of a Jong and expensive war. She gave 
about 70,9001. for one, which was much below its value. 

In 1741, a diamond was brought from the Brazils to the 
King of Portugal, weighing 17 ounces, in shape of a turkey-* 
egg, but much bigger, and was found on the surface of the 
ground. The same account says, it weighed 1680 carats, 
or 12 ounces and in 1746, 1 suppose, after it had been 
cut. 

As the history of all these diamonds is pretty well known, 
except the Du^e of Tuscany’s, may it not be proposed as a 
proper subject of a literary "inquiry, What is become of all 
the Diamonds of the Ancients? Are they all lost in the rava- 
ges of war, &c. t)r do they subsist in the ancient crowns of 
the present sovereigns of Flurope? dr, indeed, Is it certain, 
that those alluded to were true diamonds? To say a word of 
the inferior stones : the largest emerald in a dish is at Ge- 
noa, though Condamine believes it to be only coloured 
glass; ana the largest granate and turc^oise are at Venice. 
See the figures of them in Motraye's Travels, Engl. edit. 


* DUmoad^powdtr 0/1/^ If vsed. Edit 
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ftit yol. ii. p. The turquoise vessel Is 8 iucbes in diu- 
.iftetor : vol. i. p. 65. 

^ 17.76,. Feb. 


LVI. Shimon in praise i*f Derbj>)iirc. * 

V -i 

Mr. URBANj 

your truly valuable Magazine has such k fr^e apd ge- 
neral currency in the county ol' Derby, I shall here present 
von with an Extract from a long old M.S. Sermon, preached, 
ks 1 think, before a society of Dcrl)y.shire men, in London, 
in which you will liud an eulogiuin of that county. 

T. Row, 


ETtract. 

“ If yon fall out amongst yourselves, you’ll discredit the 
county that bred ye. For give me leave to tell you, there 
rs hardly a county in England where faction and division lesse 
thrives then in Derln shire. Nay, you will also dishonour 
this honourable city, "as if this place and aire (which has 
c^reatc influence on mens bodyes and minds, say physicians) 
had much alter’d your naturall temper and disposition. It 
v. as the county of Derby (as 1 am credibly inform’d) that first 
of ail revived these Love-feasts*, which, by reason of our 
late civill dissensions, were laytl aside. By this yon may 
see the naturall genius and disposition of your country, and 
may casely judge how like yo are still unto yourselves. 

And "now 1 iiave mention’d Derbyshire, it may possibly 
be expected by some that L should make a long description 
and commendation of it. But that is the business rather of 
a topographer than of’a preaclier ; of the thappe than of the 
pulpit! And, indeed, why should 1 goe about to describe 
or commend it unto you, who know it as well as, yea better 
than, myselfet. V et if any one be desirous to have a sight 


* They seemed to hare dined toycther, after a nermon. In one place, he 
ineuiions in the margin, as condcscendini? to mix w^ilb ihe inferior sort, H. I,; 
Sir H. Sleigh, SirJ. Citr*o«;-Jcr. Poole, Esq. Alderniaii Iret«)Ti. 
f .4s I bad this sermon from the Oarditifr family, I imagine it was preached 
by Dr. Gardiner, Kector of fickipgton, who was uut a Derbyshire man bum. * 
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of Dorlnsliirc, they may see it as iiialandsklp, described 
by Moses, Deut. viii. 7, 8, 9, • whilst ho is setting forth the 
choicest excellencies of that country lluit God chose put of 
all the world to enfeon'e liis own beloved people in. 

7. “ JC^s a ^ood land, a land of brookes of water, of foun- 
tains, and depths, that spring out of the hills. 

9, “ A land of wJieate and barley, .... wherein ye may 
eate breiid without scarcciies. . . . It’s a land, w hose 
stones are iron, A laud wherein thou shall not lackc 
any thing. 

What’s this but a description, as in a type, of our own 
county Derbyshire? What pen could have drawen it forth 
more graphically and exactly? It\s a f^ood Unid^ not ca 
hungry soilo, that eates up the inhabitants*, but one that 
foedes, even where it’s most barren, in the mountainous 
Peake, thousands of sheope, and imployes a farr greater 
luirnbi^r of men. 

‘‘ it’s a land there richest where it’s poorest by its mines 
and grooves; where its surface promises least, it yields 
most, and what’s wanting in Nature is supplied by miracles 
or \vondcrst. 

Ii’>s a land also (like that which flowed with niilke and 
hom y) full of brookes of waters, ofd(!pthsand fountaines, 
that ^pring out of the hills. It is not like the dry desarts of 
Arabia, or the barren sands of l.ybia, but like tlie delicious 
plaines of Jordan. A land well water’d, even like Paradise, 
the garden of the Lord, ^uot tubera^ tot iibera, Kvery 
exuberant hill is as one of nature’s springing duggs, alwayes 
running to meete and refresh the thirsty traveller. In siiorte, 
uXatiirte f[(nident is opus^j a country wherein Nature sports it- 
aelfe, leaping up and down, as it were, in tlie pleasant va- 
riety of hills and valleys, initill being weary it recreate it- 
selfe at Chatsworth, Boiilsover, or Hardicke. 

It’s a land whose stones by indefatigable industry are 
turned into iron, and by labouiing men, for their owne 
worke and sustenance, into bread. Out of whose hills 
more lead is digged in a yeare, than Canaan uflforded brass 
in ten. 

What shall I say more? for time would fayle me sooner 
than matter. A land of wheate and barley, oates and pease. 


^ Numb. xiii. 32. 

f Here in the mar|;in is written, vsonden qf the Pcalt, 
Plin. dc Campania, lib. 3. 
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tlut affords seed to the $ow(ir, and bread to the eater, tyho 
takes paines to get a good stomacke. 

In a word, 'and what can be said more? Derbyshire is 
a country where there is lacke of nothing. Sibi sulJtnt unus. 
Il’s England’s cornu-copise, having almost all necessaries 
xvithin itselfe, and supplying with its abnndunue, the wants 
of other places. It enjoys good ail'e, fertile ground, pleasant 
waters; fire and fuel of the best; neighbouring counties 
fetch h?r coles from farr, who, being warmed by her fires,- 
cannot but wish''^ and call her blessed. Cattell, come, 
sheepe, mill-stones, iron, lead of all sorts and colours, these 
are'mer native commodities, which enrich even the Indies, 
and visit the uttermost cojistes of the earth. 

“ J might goe on even to the tyring both of you and iny- 
selfe, yet after all I must still leave Derbyshire ever as it is, 
most of her worth and riches hid underground, in the place 
of silence. In truth, it’s almost a pity to breake up so rich a 
Iladdon-fieldj' of discourse, unless we bad more time to 
worke it, I shall ouely adde, Derbyshire is a county that 
lyes in all counties, yea in all parts of Christendome, and 
beyond ; the Sun’s County where it never setts, but upon 
which.it shines perpetually. She p-arts with her entrayles, 
.and without complaints suffers her bowells to be continually 
tome out, to serve the necessities of all nations under 
heaveif.” 

There was a collection made, I imagine, at the feast, for 
theijenefit of the poor natives of the county resident in 
toivn, for after the last observation there follows, as very 
Tiaturally to be. expected, an inference or e.xhortation : 

“ Let us be children resembling our deare mother. Let 
ns draw forth our soule, [Is. Iviil lO.] our bowells of mercies, 
our purses at least, to supply out of our sufficiency the ne- 
cessitie of others; I shall not propose, much less prescribe, 
1 wQuid have it a free-will offering." 

1776, 'JpriL 


* I »m not SMK that ibis word is read rightly. 

' It A large field much fam^d for its excellent herbage, here used, metaphoric 
eaMy: .i. 

X llete ii), thejmargln, the ^^Ic of Rhodes was called Insula Solis, on 

vhkh mhqae every day* , flin. i^at. liist. C.’’ 
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LVII. Dr. Beattie's Account of Second Sight. 

Mr. Urban, 

The following remarks upon the second sights wherewith 
some of the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland are still 
supposed to be haunted, are extracted from the truly inge- 
nious ‘‘Essavs” of the celebrated Dr. Beattie, lately printed 
at Edinburgh, in a large quarto volume, consisting ot ‘‘ Essay# 
on Truth: on Poetry, and Music: on Laughter and Liuii«« 
crous Composition : and on the Utility of Classical Learning.’* 
Your readers will, I doubt not, be pleased with the senti- 
ments of this philosopher upon so curious a subject. They 
occur in p. 480, 1, 2, of the work, and wall not be deemed 
unworthy of a place in your valuable Magazine, if an occa- 
sional correspondent is not greatly mistaken in his opinion. 
He has therefore taken the trouble of transcribing them, and 
hopes they will be inserted as soon as possible. 

I do not finil sufficient evidence for the reality of 
second siglity or at least of what is romn)only under^uiod by 
that term. A treatise on the subject was published in the 
year 1762, in which many tales were told of persons, whom 
the author believed to have been favoured, or haunted, with 
these illuminarions; but most of the tales were trifling and 
ridiculous*: and the whole w»ork betrayed, on the part of the 
compiler, such extreme credulity, as could not fail to pre- 
judice many readers against his system. That any of these 
visionaries are liable to be swayed in their declarations by 
sirffster views, I will not say; though a gentleman of charac- 
ter assured me, that one of them oll'ered to sell him this un- 
accountable talent for half a crown. But this I think may be 
said with confidence, that none but ignorant people pretend 
to be gifted in this way. And in them it maybe nothing 
more, perhaps, than short fits of sudden sleep or drowsiness 
attended with lively dreams^ and arising from soi^e bodily 
disorder, the effect of idleness^ low spirits, or a gloomy 
imagination. For it is admitted, even by the most credulous 
liighlanders, that, askpovyledgeand industry are propagated 
in their country, tX\Q second sight disappears in proportion; 
and nobody evef laid claim to this faculty, who was much 
employed in the intercourse of social life. Nor is it at all 
extraordinary, that one should have the appearance of being 
awake, and should even think one's self so, during these fits 
of dozing; or that they should come on suddenly, and while 

E e 4 ' ' 
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one IS engaged m some business. The same thing happens 
to persons much fatigued, or long kept awake, who fre- 
quently fall a$l^ep for a moment, or for a longer space,* 
while they are standing, wrllving, or riding on horseback. 
Add but a livelv dream to this sluiiibci, and (winch is the 
frequent effect of disease) take away the consciousnCbS of 
haling been asleep; and a superstitious man, who is always 
hfanng ^.nd heheiing tales of sixond sights may ca&ily uns- 
tajee dream for a waking vision* which, however, !*> soon 
forgotten when no subsequent occurrence recall# it to Iii& 
giemory; b\it which, if it should be thought to resemble 
any future event, exbaits the poor drcamei into «i. highland 
prophet. This conceit makes him moio recluse and more 
luelaticholy than ever, and so feeds Ins disease, and nuilu- 
pIiQS his visions, which> if they arc not dissipated by busi^ 
ness or society, may continue to haunt him as long he lives; 
and which, in their progress through the neighboiiihood, 
receive some new tincture of the marvellous from eveiy 
mouth that promotes their circulation. As to the piopheti- 
cal nature of this second sights it cannot be admittf d at all. 
That the deity should woik a miracle, in order to g*ve inti- 
mation of the frivolous things that these tales aie made up 
of, theaiuvalof a stranger, the nailing of a coffin, or the 
colour of a suit of clothes , and that these intimations should 
be given ror no end, and to tho&e persons only who are idle 
and solitary, who speak Erse, or who Jive among mountains 
and deseits, js Jjke nothing in nature or providence that \\c 
a^c acquainted with, and must therefore, unless it were coii- 
Crmed l^y ^satisfactory prooi, (whicli is not the case,} be le- 
jected as absurd and incredible. The visions, such as they 
Are, may reasonably enough be ascribed to a distempered 
fancy. And that in them, as well as in our ordinary dreams 
certain appearances should, on some rare occasions, re- 
semble cert'im events, i$ to be expected from the Uwa of 
chance ; apd seems to have in it nothing more marvelioua ojr 
supei natural, than that the parrot, who deals out his scur^ 
rilities at random, should somctinies happen to salute tb^ 
passenger by his nght appellation/' 

' jttT, March, 
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IXlll. Hints for learning to swim. By Benjamin TvanU'^, 

Ll-D. F. R. S. Jn a Letter to a Friend. 

Dear Sir, 

I CANNOT be of opinion with yon, that it is too late in life 
for you to learn to swim'; the river near the bottom of your- 
garden, affords a most convenient place for the purpose^* 
And, as your new employment requires your being ofteiii 
on the water, of which you have such a dread, I think yo» 
wotild do well to make the trial; nothing being so likely to 
remove those apprehensions, as the consciousness of ao 
ability to swim to the shore in cast? of an accident, or of 
supporting yourself in the water till a boat could come to take 
you »ip. 

. 1 do not know how fiir corks or bladders maybe useful in 
learning to swim, having never seen much trial of them. 
Possibly they may be of servict? in supporting the body while 
ytiu are learning what is called the stroke?, or that manner of 
drawing in and striking out the hands and feet that is no* 
cessary to produce prtigressive motion. But you will be 
no swimmer till you can place some confidence in the powder 
of the water to support you; I w'ouid therefore advise the 
acquiring that confidence in the first place, especially as I 
have known several wdio, by a little of the practice necessary 
for that purpose, have insensibly acquired the stroke, taught 
as it were by nature. 

The practice I mean is this; chusing a place where the 
water deepens gradually, walk coolly into it till it is up to 
your breast, then turn round your face to the shore, and 
throw an egg iiito the water, between you and the shore; it 
will sink to the bottom, and be easily seen there; as your 
water is ciear. It must lie in the water so deep as that yo.ik 
cannot reach it to lake it up but by diving for it. To en- 
courage yourself in order to do this, reflect that your pro- 
gress will be from deeper to shallower water, an^ that at 
anytime you may, by bringing your legs under you, and 
standing on the bottom, raise your head far above.the water. 
Then plunge under it with your eyes open, throwing your- 
self towards the egg, and endeavouring, by the actum of 
your hands and feet against the water, to get forward till 
within reach of it. In this attempt you win find that the? 
water buoys you up against your inclination ; that it is not so 
easy a thing Ito sink as you imagined; that you cannot, but 
by active force, get down to the egg. Thus you feci the 
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pnw^rof the water to support you, and learn to confide in • 
that po'.ver; while yoiir endeavours to overcome it, and to 
reacn the egg, teach you the manner of acting on the . water 
with your feet and hands, which action is afterwards used in 
swimming to support your head higher above water, or.to’go>. 
forward through it. . . 

I would the more earnestly press you to the trial of Aii" 
method, because, though I think T satisfied you that your, 
body is lighter than water, and that you might float in it ia, 
long time with your mouth free for breathing, if you would 
out yourself in a proper posture, and would be still and for- 
bear struggling, yet, till you have obtained this experimen- 
tal confidence in the water, I cannot depend on your having 
the necessary presence of mind to recollect that posture, 
and the directions I gave you relating to it. The surprise, 
may put all out of your mind. For, though we value our- 
selves on being reasonable knowing creatures, reason and 
knowledge seem, on such occasions, to be of little use to us: 
and' the brutes, to whom we allow scarce a glimmering of 
either, appear to have the advantage of us. 

I will, however, take this opportunity of repeating those 
particulars to you, which I mentioned in our last conversa- 
tion, as, by perusing them at ymir leismre, you may possi- 
bly imprint them so in your memory, as on occasion to be of 
some use to you. 

First, that, though the legs, arms, and head of a human 
bcyly, being solid ])arts, arc specifically somewhat lieavier 
than fresh water, yet the trunk, particularly the, upper part, 
fn>m its hollowness, is so much lighter than water, as tliat 
the whole of the body, taken together, is too light to sink 
wholly under water, but some part will remain above, until 
the lungs become filled with water; which happens from 
drawing Water into them instead of air, when a person, iiV 
the fright, attempts breathing, whilst the mouth and nostrils 
are under water." 

ydly, That the legs and arms are specifically lighter than' 
saltwater, and will be supported by it; so that a human 
bo I V 'would not sink in saltwater, though the lungs were 
filled as above, but from the greater specific gravity of the 
liead. 1 

3dly, That therefore a person throwing himself on hi^ 
buck in salt water, and extending his arms, may ea$ily , 
so as to keep bis month and nostriU free for breathing; arid,* 
by a small motion of his hands, may prevent turning, if he 
should perceive any tendency to it. • * 

• 4thly, That, ifi iVesh water, if a man throws himself oti 
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his back, near the surface, he cannot long continue in thaf 
situation, but by a proper action of his hands on the water. 

If he uses no such action,' the legs and lower part of the 
body will gradually sink till he comes into an upright position, 
in which lie will’ continue' suspended, the hollow of the 
breast keeping the head uppermost. 

5thly, But if in this erect position the head is kept up- 
right above tiie shoulders, aS when we stand on tlie ground, 
the inllnerkibn will, by thte weight of that part of the head 
that is out of water, reach above the mouth and nostrils, per- 
haps a little-above the eyes, so tiiat a man cannot long re- 
main suspended in water with his head in that position. 

6thly, The body continued suspended as before, and up- 
right, if the head be leaned quite back, so that the face 
looks upwards, all the hack part of the bead being then 
under water, and its weight consequently in a great nieasurc 
supported by it, the face will remain above water quite free 
for breathing, will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and 
sink as much every expiration, but never so low as that the 

water may come over the mouth. 

7thly, If therefore a person, unacqnaiuted with swimming, 
and fulling accidentally into the water, could have presence 
of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and plunging, and to 
let the body take this natural position, he might continue 
long safe from drowning, till perhaps help would come, 
for, as to the clothes, tlieir additional weight, while im- 
mersed, is very inconsiderable, the water supporting it; 
though, when he comes out of the water, he would find them 
very heavy indeed. 

But, as I said before, I would not advise you or any one 
to depend on having this presence of mind on such an occa- 
sion, but learn fairly to swim, as I wish all men were taught 
to do in their vouth ; they would, on many occurrences, be 
the safer for having that skill, and on many more the happier, 
as freer from painful apprehensions of danger, to say nothing 
of the enjoyment in so delightful anjd wholesome an exercise. 
Soldiers particularly should, methinks, all be taught to swim ; 
it might be of frequent use either in surprising an enemy, 
or saving tbediselves. And, it I now had boys to educt^tc, 
I should -prefer those schools (other things being equal) 
where an opportunity was afforded for acquiring so advan- 
tageous an art, which, once learnt, is never forgotten* 

. ' I am, &c. 

1777, Oft. 


B. Fbanklik. 
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'UIX, nf ilx hnrniiT^ ft Gi^ntoo Woman with her deceased 

Uuobaiid. 

■Mr. Urban, Broemhead. 

I t being riHsortod by Mr. Guthrie, in his Coographical 
Or.irnmar, and some other aiahors, that the cnstoin of the 
‘Gentoo women burning themselves with their deceased hus- 
bands was disused in liuliy, I desire you would insert the 
following Kxiract of a Letter from Mr. Joseph Wilson, at 
Azuinabad, (lately called Cansbang,) in the kingdom of 
Lengal, by w Isiclj it appears that custom is yet kept up and 
pranisecl. in yoin* nv'xt Magazine. I gi\e it in his own 
words, it is dated March 1, 1777. 

Yours, 

JoiiN Wilson. 

I last .^^^pteinber an eyc-\^ ilness to a Gentoo woman 
burning with h<*r Imshand ; and as I stood In all the time, 
and took notes of all that passed, you may depend upon the 
following narration to be strictly trr.e; 1 "mean the ceremo- 
nies that were use d \)y these |)Coj)le, who had always got 
their bread by their labour, and indeed were so.very poor, 
that the son was obliged to go from house to house to beg 
fire-wood to burn tlicin with: the richer people arc more 
curious, and have tlieir piles made of a sw'eet-sccnted wood 
called Sandal, and much larger than the people 1 am speak- 
ing of can possibly alFord. 

** The Account of Jananca^ Wife of Otravi GosCy Xi:ho reas 
Inirnt alive "xith her Husband, Sept. 2, 1776, at the Head of 
the Bazaar at Cansbang. 

As soon as her husband was given over by the Doctor, she 
sent for ‘a firamin, and declared her intentions to burn her- 
self, son, and daughter, (which was the whole of the family 
together,) which some neiglibours endeavoured as much as 
j)'OSsibt'c to dis^iiaile her from, but all to no purpose, and from 
tKitt time iilie refused eating any thing, except a few plan- 
tlins and betel-nuts, tshe sent for all her friends, who staid 
w\uKiiet all night, and with whom she was very merry, lu 
th<!r i^^fiting the man d loci, and his son came to me to ask 
leiiVe'to burn his father and mother in the Bazaar (onnarket- 
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plane), ar. it belongs to the planfation, and is clopo to niy 
ijoniie. I told him very well; but that I should take care no 
lnr.:e uas used to make her hum ugiMUst her will. He told 
me he was so far from forcing, that lie had oftored her tuo 
rupees a inoiuh for life; but yet could not help saying it 
'iould reilcct an honour on bis family for his niotlier to hum. 
'The man was scarce cold before he and his wife were carried 
upon mci'/s shoulders, slie sitting hv him; and iiaving pro- 
\ided herself with some couries t^suiall shells which go current 
lor money Iku*c), she distributed them amongst the populace, 
to^;» liiCi v/itlirice fried in butter and sugar, very pleniifully, 
she 1 from iter Louse to the place of burning; where, 
viicii she »arnved, they limi not becfiin to make the pile: so 
she was set down, togerh^ r with her dead hnsbanu, aiul gave 
siweral orders to the people ia making the |)ile, and was so 
far from being in the least afraid, that ^>ilc rejoiced mucl). F 
went up to iier, and asked her if it was her own free will and 
consent? She told me it was, and that she was much obliged 
to iiiefor giving her liberty to burn in that place, and deMre<l 
I would not oHcr to oppose it, as she would certairdy mak/: 
away with herself, was she pieveuted. She sat th<*re, talk- 
iiig witli her friends and neighbours, till the pile was ready, 
which was above an hour, and them went a little tlisnincc oil, 
where tlie deceased was also carried, and were both washed 
with Ganges water, and clean clothes put on them. The'soa 
of the deceased then put a painted paper crown, or cap, on 
his father’s, head, of^the same kind as is usual for them to 
wear at their marriages; and a Bramiri ivoman brought foui: 
lamps burning, and put one of them into the w’Oman’s hand, 
and placed the other three round her upon the ground : all 
the time she held the lamp in her hand the Brainin wopiait 
was repeating some prayers to her ; which, when finished, 
she put a garland of flowers round her head, and then gave, 
the son ol the deceased, who was standing close by, a ring 
made of brass, which she put upon one of his fingers, anil an 
earthen plate full of boiled rice and plantains mixed up to- 
gether, which he immcdiatelv oifered to his deceased father,, 
putting it three times to his mouth, and then in theb^aj[0.f<. 
manner to his mother^ who did not taste iL The dceeasie4 
was supported all this time, and set upon his breech close l>y j 
his wife> who never spoke after this, but made three seliuns 
toi, her liushand, by putting her bunds upon the soles of 
feet) and then upon her own head. The deceased was tbe^ 
carried away and laid upon the pile, and his vyifb irnn^jeji^i^ 
ately followed, with a pot under her arm, containing.' 
couriesi 21 pieces of saffron^ 2 1 pons for betel mut, and the 
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h‘af made up read)' for chewing; one little piece of iron, 
and one piece of sandal -wood. When she got to the pile, 
she looked a little at her husband, wlio was lying upon it, 
and then walked seven times round it; when she stopped at 
his feet, and made the same obeisance to him us before. 
She then montited the pile without help, and laid herself 
down by her husband’s side, putting the pot she carried 
with her close to her head ; which as soon as done, she 
clasped her husband in her arms; and the son, who was 
standing ready with a wisp of straw lighted in his hand, put 
the blaze of it tliree times to his father and mother’s mouths, 
and then set the pile on fire all round, whilst the populace 
throw reeds and light wood upon them ; and they were both 
burnt to ashes in less than an hour. I believe she soon died, 
for she never moved, though there was no weight upon her 
but what she might have easily overset, had she had any 
inclination. It was intirely a voluntary act, and she was as 
much in her senses as ever she was in her life. I forgot lo 
mention that she had her forehead painted with red paint, 
which she scraped of}' with her nails, and distributed amongst 
her friends, and also gave them chewed betel out of her 
mouth, for which favours every one seemed solicitous. 
The above, I assure you, is a true accouuLof whatlsaw.'^ 

1777 , Dec. 


LX. Bergamot Pears recommended for the Stone and Grave!. 
Mr. Urban, 

I II WE sent you the following case to be published in 
your Magazine, if you shall think proper. 

■ I hatl tor some years been afflicted with t!ie usual symp- 
toms of the stone in the bladder, when accidentally meeting 
with. Dr. Lobb’s Treatise of Dissolvents for the Stone and 
Gravel, I was induced on his recommendation to try the use 
. of Bergamot pears, and eat a dozen or more every day, 
with the rind, when in less than a week I observed a large 
fed Sake in my urine, which, on a slight touch, crumbled 
into the finest powder ; and this was the case for .several 
focceeding daj-s. * Jt ten years sioced. made the experi- 
ItHrnt, and I have been quite free frdim ail complaints of 

Ibstdtitricve^ 

Yours, &c. 

BENEVOLUS. 
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. If any one should be so happy to receive the same bene- 
fit, it is to be hoped that he will publii^h his case for the 
good of mankind. 

p, S. I do not kno^v whether it may be material to ob- 
serve that the peai-s I eat were of the small sort, and lull 
of knots. 

17 78, Sept. 


LXI. Account of Valentine Greatrakes, the Slrokcr. 

Mr. Urban, 

In the year 1666, Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, an Irish 
tleman, "camc to England, being invited thither by the Fail 
of Orrery, to cure the Viscountess Conway of an inveterate 
head-ache, and, though be failed in thatattempt, he wroniilit 
many surprising cures not unlike miracles. He was born 
Feb.^14, 16‘28, at AfTane, in the county of Waterford, and 
bred a Protestant in the tree-school at Lismore till he was 
13 years of age;- he-wes designed for the college of Dublin, 
but the rebellion breaking out, was forced with his mother 
to dy into England, where he was kindly received by his 
great uncle, Edmund Harris, Estj. after whose death his 
mother plated him with one John Daniel Getsius, a Ger- 
man mHlister,.Qf Stoke Gabriel, in Devonshire.- In five or 
six years he returned to his native country, which he found 
in distracted state, and therefore spent a year in contem- 
plation at the castle of Caperqiiiii. In 1649, he was a lieu- 
tenant in Lord Broghill’s^ regiment, then act ig in Munster 
against the rebels ; and. in 1 656, great part of the army be-' 
iiiff disbanded, retired to AflFane, his native place, and was 
made clerk of the piece for Cork county, register for trans-: 
plantation, and justice of the peace; but losing his places 
after the ^storation, he grew discontented. Be seemed 
very religious ; his looks were grave but simple, aUrdnoS 
like^ those of an impostor. He said himself, that ever since 
the year 1662, he had telt a strange impulse or periuasioa- 
that he had the gift of curing the King’s evil ; and this 
gestion became so strong, that be stroked several persons,^ 
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and c»!rccl them. Three years after, an epidemical fever 
rojxhvj: in the conntrVjdie wa? agjiin persuaded that he could 
also f ure that. He made the experiment, and he affirmed 
tint li'j cured all who ranie to him. At longih, in April, 
J6\ 5, another kind of inspiration sngc^ested to him, that 
he lirtd the gift of healing wounds and ulcers; and experi- 
ence, he also said, proved that he was not deceived. He 
even found that he cured conviiisioiis, the dropsy, and 
many other disten^pers’^. Crowds fiocked to him from all 
parts, and he performed such extraordinary cures, that he 
was cited into the bishop’s court at IJomore, and, not hav- 
ing a lic(!nce for practising, was forbid to lay hands on any 
t >r the future. 'Nevertheless, being engi ged oy the lad v' 
al>ovo-mtMition.nl to come over to Eiigiaiui, he arrived there 
;n rlie beginning of 1666, and, as he proceeded through 
the country, magistrates of the cities aiui towns through 
which he passed begged him to come and cure their sick. 
The king, being informed of it, ordered bun, hv the Karl 
of Arlington, Secretary of State, to come to Whitehall. 
'J'hecouit, though not fully persuaded of his miraculous 
power, did not forbid him to make hiiuself known. He 
went every clay to a particular part of London, where a 
jjrodigious number of sick persons of all ranks, and of both 
sexes, assembled. He did nothing but stroke them. Pain.'^* 
ilio gout, rheumatism, convulsions, hn, were driven by 
his touch from one part to another, ic the utmost extremi- 
ties of the body, after which they entirely ceased. T’his 
oceiisio!u*d his being called The Slrokvv, He ascriluxl se- 
veiiil disorders to e\il spirits, which he divided into dilfcr- 
cMiL kinds. As soon as the possessed saw him, or heard his 
vuiee, they fell on the ground, or into violent agitations. 
He cured thepi, as he did other sick persons, by stroking. 
He could not, liov.ever, convince every one of the reality 
of Lis miraculous gift; many wrote violently agLiinst hiui, 
but be found some j:calou3 advocates, even among the 
faculty. He himscif published, in 16U6, a letter addressed 
to the celebrated Rlr. Boyle, in which he gave a succinct 
history of hiii lifct> from which the above particulars are 
extracted. He annexed to this pamphlet a great number of 


* others, Mr. Fl.imstccil, the famous Astronomer, (then in his 2Cth 

Jrc-ar.) v/eiit over to livland, in A»<ru!*t- 1 <56;i, to be touched by him for a na- 
tjjiwi wkcakncM of constitution, but r-M-dvj'd no bem'fit. 

^**fbis iettoV 'vas entitled, “ A brief Account of Mr. VaTontiiie Greatfatces, 
fn t! the, strange Cures by hiin^fierfornipd, 3tc.** See also “The Mi- 

Mvulcut Cooibrmist 6tc." By Heur^'t^bbe, M. D. I'rintcd at Oxford, 1605.. 
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c^'rlificates, signed by persons of known probitj’, and 
among others by Mr. Boyle, and by the celebrated DrSp 
Wilkins, Whiclicoi, Cndwortb, and Patrick, who attested the 
troth of some uonderfu.1 cures that he had wrought. Not- 
withstanding all this, his reputation did not last much longer 
than that of James Aymar*'. It appeared at length that all 
these miraculous causes were only built on the credulity of 
the public. The noise wdiich this man made gave rise to a 
novel (in fVench) by M. St. Evrcmoiid, entitled, “ The 
Irish Prophetjj” in which he finely rallies the credulity of 
the people, and the spirit of superstition. He also shews that 
there is no kind of conjuration which is able to lay this kind 
of demon, which sometimes disturlis the peace of society. 

lie returned to Ireland in 1667, and though he lived there 
many years, he no longer kept up the reputation of per- 
forming those strange cures which have procured him a 
name even in our general histories. But in this, lus case is 
very singular, that on the strictest inquiry no sort of blem- 
ish was ever thrown upon his character ; nor’ did any of those 
curious and U;arned persons, vviio espoused !iis cause, draw* 
any imputation upon themselves, though at the same time 
it must be allowed that there were several very eminent and 
knowing virtuosi, who could not he brought to have any 
great opinion of his performances, but w'ere rather inclined 
to attribute all he did to the mere cfiicacy of friction. 

1779, 


LXII. Lord Mansfield’s Opinion on Patents, 

Mr. Urban, 

The following opinion of Lord Mansfield, relative to pa*P 
tents in general, and to Dr. James’s in particular, seeming 
to me to deserve being more universally known than it* 
is likely to be in ihepamphict which contains it, I have there- 
fore sent it to be inserted in your Magazine. Thr-ough; 
whose hands patents ftx)*m the crown pass, or who are the. 
managers and conductors of them, I ar^ totally ignorant ; 
but it were 40 be wished, that, for the future, attention’ 


* A peasant of Diuphlny, vho made much noise hi jPrance, in 
by the marvellous effects of his 4iviiiiiig%Hl. _ . 
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sliould be paid to llic circumstances mentioned in the fol- 
lowing extract. 

Benevolus. 

Tjie t!.:i\l point i*^; whother the specification is such c*? 
instructs others loninlNC it ; lor the condition of giving: the cn- 
cenriige.nent is ini'. : — ^'fiiat yon must specify upon record 
yc;-!- ! ) • m s*i,\i a .uiy as sh ill t,‘ach an artist, when 

your term is oui, to make il, and to make it as well as you, by 
\*>ur dircciio is ; for then, at tin* end (>f the term, the pub- 
lic iii've the hein^dit of il. 7’ne luveiuor has the benefit 
during tin* u r i., i.i 1 tlie pub ic h ivo the benefit after. 
But !.b as !)r. ,l.i ues did liit. iiow iers, th& specification 
of the composiiiOii giv(»s no pnjportion, there is an end of 
Ills pateni, and, wh.eii he is dead, nobody is a bit the 
wisi*r. 7die materials were ail old; antirnony is old, and 
all the other ingredients. If no proportion is specified, you 
lire not, I say, a bit tiie wiacr: and therefore I have deter* 
ruined, in several cases here, the speciljcati<jn must state, 
wher.; tliere is a composition, the prop irtions, so that any 
other artist may be aide to make it, and it must be a lesson 
and direction to him by winch to in.ike it: if the invention 
be of another sort, to be done by mechanism, they must 
describe it in a way that an artist may be able to do it.” 

Reply to Ohsn'vatiom on two Triahat 
Lim\ respecting Mess, Adams's 
new^tuvented Slucco\ 

I77:b Oct 


LX III. Rough water cal mod by oil. 
aiK. Urban, 

Dr. franklin (if I mistake not) lately plumed himself 
on tlie discovery of a method to still rough water by means 
of oil*. Though this piienomenon was noticed so long 
ago as the days of Pliny, yet I suspect that the doctor first 
Icariu it from the Indians who live on the American lakes, 
as it is well known that the same expedient is practised by 


■ ♦ Dr. Franklin only confirrifS the* report of Pliny and others who have men- 
{ioiirj this {)h<‘Of>?Ti(*noii. His only ditmwery is tlic eirc‘«;ts of a siusie drop of 
6ii ua a lar^e surface of water. 
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them. In what light this discovery was considered dnrinjy 
the dark limes ol monkery the following passage will clearly 
evince : 

As St. Germnnus [Bi.shopof Ar.'werre in the beginning 
the 15th century] wassailing to Briiain [to exth’pate the 
heresy ot Pelagianism, which had been planted in England 
by one Agrieola, son of a Pelagian bishop, in tlie year 429,] 
a horrible tempest arose, raised by the devil, as it afterwards 
plainly appeared. T’lie Saint was fast asleep in the ship; but 
being rou?.ed by the cries of the perishing crew, herebuked'the 
storm, and in the name of the IVinity sprinkled a few drops 
ot holy oil upon the raging waves, and instantly there was 
a calm.” — See the 2d of Dr. Jortin's Six Dissertations, p. 

1779, AVr. X. 


LXIV. Some account of a Musical Prodigy. 

Having about the year 1777 received a letter from 
Norwich, with an account of the extraordinary powers of 
a child of two years old in playing upon the organ, we de- 
ferred publishing the particulars till the fact should be bet- 
ter authenticated. We have now the pleasure of entertain- 
ing our readers with a narrative of what Dr. Burney calls 
an uncommon exertion of the human faculties, at a more 
early period of life than they usually dcvelope. It is 
abridged from a paper written by Dr. Burney, addressed to 
Dr. Ilunter, in the lirst part of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for the present year, and is as follows ; 

William Crotch was born al Norwich July 5, 1775. 
His father, by trade a carpenter, having a passion for inu- 
sic, 01 which however he had no knowledge, undertook to 
build an organ, on which, as soon as it would speak, he 
learned to play two or three common tunes, such as God 
save great George our King; Let Ambition fire thu Mind; 
and The Easter Hymn ; with which, and such chords as 
were pleasing to his ear, he used to try the perfection of 
his insirument. 

About Christmas 177G,. his child William, then only a 
year and a lialf old, was observed to pay an uncommon at- 
tention to music, by leaving his food and listening when the 
organ was playing : and aboiH Midsummer 1777, he would 
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even lo’icli th;'! k«"y-n'>te of porticular favourite tuiKifl, 
i'. t I ])(*r-;aacU !’is r co y)ia;* them. Soon after 
VU'., i : w::- uiu'Ll: tunes, he would play 

i;*t wl^cn he «'‘hout;'!n the 

k'*y-ii VlO ;li'J h'ot siii'iieu uily t\\|>hdn that v^liich he wished 
lij hat u j)!av(\l. 

t\r or.li i'j; to IjI’I 't seems to have been in 

(MU* nee <;i' t'-.c superior performance 

(U Ml -., I .nl’si.ia, i: i{ V:'ie;u nuly, ;vuo raoie to lr\ his father’s 
or:,;;n, tln.t lie Uinl altiiupted to ji tunc luinself: for, 
t !!0 sane evt'ulo:.;', atiet' iu-r ii.. p.ii lure, tiio child erjed, 
aiei ‘All:, s ) pv:e\ i.'fii ihut iiis ruoih'v'r \vas wuidhy unable to ap-- 
Ir.iu. At len.;i!j, passiut;’ tliruu'^li i!ic; dining-room, 
Ik; Sh’;\miiuuI an. I strngglei! violeni-it to go to the organ, in 
which \vi>en he was iiiLliilged, he eagerly beat down the keys 
with Ins j/i lie lists* 

'The !ie\l ilay, however, lit ing left in the dining-room 
with his brother, a youth ol about roiirteen, ho would not 
let iiiiii rest till lie bU‘w ihe bellows of t lie organ ; and 
M'liilf' be nr on his br-'ther’s knee, he Ijoat down the kevs, 
at hi.a proiiiisciio'.i.'^ly, but pi\*s TUIy, with one hand, "he 
])layed cnoiigli oi' 6Vt/ .svre y re,// Gcon^o our Kivg to aw’aken 
t!i(f euriosily of his father, uiio, being in a garret, wdiich 
was his work-shoj), hasteiied down .stairs to inform himself 
who was playing this Lmie on tiio organ. Wlien he found it 
was fhe cliiltl, he could luirdly believe what he heard and 
saw. At this time he was exactly tsvo years and Jiree weeki 
old. 

It is easy to account for God saxH’ ^rvai (rcor^e our Aluff 
being the first tune he atleini)ied to play, as it w'as not only" 
that which ids father often performed, hut had been most 
frc(|uently administered to him as a narcotic by his mother. 
It had likewise been more magnificently played than he was 
accustomed to hear by I\Irs. Liilmah, tlie afternoon b-foro 
lie became a practical innsician himself; and, prtMiuus to 
this event, he used to-tea.sehis fiOhcr to pl;*\ ti ls tune on 
his organ, and was very clamorous when ht' c!ul not emry 
his point. 

His performance was first remarked in the absence of 
the mother, who no sooner came home than the father, 
with a look which at once implied joy, wonder, and m\ su ry, 
desired her to go up .Ntairs with him, a.s lie had something 
curious to shew her. She obeyed, w ondering w hut she was 
to see ; but was as much surprised as the father, on lu uring 
the child play the first ^art , of GeJ save g^raf George our 
JKingi aiiiamorc so the next day when he iiadinudc himself 
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master of the trtbh* of tlu^ seeo?ul p.n r, e third dav ho 
atiojupled !i>e base, wlr.eii he ji.-i I’tnuh* nearly coirect, 
except the iiote iiiiinedJ-uelv Li<’lv‘r-' ihecivo. , \viiic*h’, be- 
ing a;i octavo be i)\\ liie preceding buuiid, nut -jI -the 
reach of Ills little liund 

In the begiiiiiiiig of November 1777, he phiyetl both 
the treble and base of Let Ar.d'^il’u'u Jirc thij Mind, 

Upon the parents relating this extraordinary eirenni- 
stance to some ofthiMr neigiihours, they hpighed at it; and, 
regarding it as the elfect of partial Ibndness for their cliihl, 
advised them by no means to mention it, as .iiicliaintir- 
vellous account would only expose them to ridiv iile. How- 
ever, a few days after, Mr. (! rot eh being ill, anti unable to 
go out to work, Mr. Ihud, a tradesman i)y wh.om he was em- 
ployed, passing accivlentally by, aiui lieariug the organ, 
fancied tliat Ch'oteh, instt'ad of being ill, hav. betm i<i!(‘, 
and had stayed at home in order to tliNcrt himself on his 
favourite imstrumeiiL : lully prepo'^sessed with this idea, he 
entered the liouse, and, sutldenly opening the dr.iino-nxjui 
^'door, saw tlie cdiild piav ing o:i the or'jan uhlie Ills luoiin'r 
was blowing the bellows. Mr. Paul thougiil the ])( li'orm- 
ance so extriordinary, that lie iinmetiiately hrm-ght two or 
three of the neigiibuurs to lu^ar it, who ju\)[jaerii;!ig tliii re- 
port, a crowd of near a hundred people came lIic next day 
to hear the young performer, and, on the foilowi.’.g days, a 
still greater'niuuher; till at length, the child’s parents were 
forced to Wuui his exliibition to certain days and hours, in 
order to lessen his fatigue, and exempt themselves from the 
inoonvcnieiice of constant attendance. 

[This account agrees in most particulars u iili tlie letter we 
received from Norwich.] 

'^rhe first voluntary tiie child ever heard wiili aitention'^^ 
Wds perionned at his falher’s i,ouse by Mr. a music- 

master; and as soon as he was gone, the child s^'eming to 
play on the organ in a wild aiul diheriait manner from »\hat 
his mother was accustomed lo near, slie asked him, what he 
was doing ? and he replied, I am playing tin* gentleman’s 
fine thiiig.’^ But she was unable to jmlgtj of :h<.‘ n.‘sem- 
blance: however, when Mr. Mully returned a 1( v days af- 
ter, and was asked, whether the child liaU remembered 
any of the passages in his voluntary, he answered in the 


♦ When his fatiier carried him to the cathedral, h® used to cry the moment 
he heard the loud organ, which Df. Burney supposes was too powerful for the 
delicacy of lus nerves. 
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affirmative. This happened about the middle of November 
1777, when he was only two years and four months old, 
and for a considerable time after he would play nothing else 
but these passages ; for being in every other respect a mere 
infant, he could no more be persuaded to play than a bird 
to sing. Yet such w^as the rapid progress he had made in 
judging of the agreement of sounds, that he could play 
soon after, when in the humour, the Easter-liymn with full 
harmony; and in the last two or three bars of llalldujah^ 
where the same sound is sustained, lie played chords with 
both liands, by which the parts were multi j)lied to six, 
w'hich he had great difficulty in reaching on account of the 
shortness of his lingers. 

From this period his memoij was very accurate in rC*- 
taiiiing any tune that pleased him; and being present at a 
concert where a band of gentlemen performers played the 
overture in Rodelinda, he was m) doligliteci with the minuet, 
that tile next morning he hummed part of it in bed ; and by 
noon, without any further assistance, played the whole ou 
the organ. 

I His chief delight at present is in playing voluntaries, 
which ceriaiuly manifest such a discernment and selection 
of notes as is truly vvouderfiil, and which, when spontaneous, 
surprise at any age. But tiiough Ik; executes fragments of 
common tunes in very good time, yet no adherence to any 
particular measure is discoverable in his voluytarics; and 
iiuloed his ear, tliough exquisitely formed for discriminating 
soinuls, is as yet only coplivaled by vulgar and commoa 
melody, and is satisfied with very impcriect harmony ; an 
instance of wdiich appeared when he first heard the voice of 
Signor Pacchierotti, the principal singer of the opera: he 
did not seem sensible of the superior taste and refinement 
of that exquisite performer; but called out very soon after 
the ail* was bc'gun, He is singing in F.’* 

And this is one of the astonishing properties of his car, 
that he can distinguish at a great distance from any instru- 
ment, and out of sight of the keys, any note that is struck, 
whether A, B, C, 6ic. a circumstance the more extraordi- 
nary, as many practitioners and good performers arc un- 
able to distinguish by the ear in what key any air or piece of 
music is executed. I was, says Dr. Burney, curious to 
knpxr -when, aml-in what mannci*, this faculty first^discovered 
. itself; and, on mquirv, his father gave this answer, that, in 
the middle of January 1778, while he was playing the organ, 
a particular note hung, or, to speak the language of oi^an-. 
builders, ciphered, by w'hich the tone was continued 
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without tho pressure of the finger: and though neither him- 
self nor his elder son could find out oluit note it v\as, tiie 
child, who was then amusing hnnsf-.r Wiili drawing on the 
floor*, left that employment, aiid to the organ imme- 

diately laid his hand on the note tuat cipluMcd. f>Ir. Ootch 
thinking this the effect of chalice, tlie next day purpose ly 
Caused several notes to cipher, one afior the oilier, all which 
he instantly discovered ; aiul a*. la:ai Ins biher weakened the 
springs of two keys, at once, w'lU-ii, In prevei t.ig the \aivo® 
of the wind-chest from clobiijg, occasioned a double cipher, 
both of which the child dirccti V found out. 

Another wonderful part ol liis pre-mair.rity was the be- 
ing able, at two years and iour inonUiS old, to tra!i'<;»(>se ii to 
the most extraneous and ddfic. it krn*s \vliaie\cr he played; 
and now, in his extemporaneous lie modulates into 

all keys with etjiial facility. 

The last qualificaLiou wliich I ‘hall point out as t'Xtrnor- 
dinary in this infant musician, is tlic lu ing ah.e i > ]'■-} an 
extemporary base to easy melodies wiiOii |H riormt cl h\ ai. oilier 
person upon the same instrniiK ni. lUit ti.t*se bases nmat 
not he imagined correct, accord. ng to lIk* nnt‘s o( t oimter- 
point, any more than his volniitanes. lit* gi’in iailj. gi' os, 
indeed, the key-note to passages forme,, itoin lis^ummon 
chord and its inversions, and is quick ai iiiscnM iipo- when 
the fifth of the key will serve as a base. At oiliv i* nu's he 
makes the third of the key serve as an accompaniuK nt to 
melodies ffirmed from the harmony of iIkj chord to tlu^ key 
note; .and if simple passages are |day(*d slow, in a regular 
pregressiofi ascending or descending, he soon finds out that 
thirds or tenths below the treble will serve liis purport, in 
furnishing an agreeable accompaniment. 

Of this Dr. burney made trial, and found that the child 
was equally ready in finding a treble to a base, as a base to 
a treble, if played in slow iioti s; tliut is, ii', after the ciiord 
of C natural is struck, C l)e made sliurp, he soon finds out 
that A makes a good base to it; and on the conirarv, it, after 
the chord of D with a. sharp third, F is made natural, and A 
is changed into B, he instantly gives G for the base. 

Dr. Burney to this account has added the names of several 
musical prodigies of this kind, and among others the two 
sons of the Rev. Mr. Wcstlcy, the eldest ot whom, Charles, 


* It must not be forgotten, that this child is equally delighted with drawing 
as V ith inusn;, and, when tired at his organ, be is ever making sketches of one 
tbiOK or other as be crawls on the floor. 
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at two years and three quarters old, surprised his father hy 
pfayino'ii tune on the harpsudiord readjly, anil in just time: 
soon after he played several, whatever his motlicr sung, or 
wliatever lie heard in the streeis, 

Samuel, the youngest, though he was three years old be- 
' fore he aimed at a tune, yet by oonstantly hearing his ' 
brother practise, and being accustomed to good music and 
masterly execution, before lie was six years old arrived at 
such perfection as to surpass, in many particulars, the at- 
tainments of most professors, and before he could write was 
a composer, and mentally set the airs of several oratorios, 
which he retained in memory till he was eight years old, and 
then wrote them down. 

1779, Dec. 


LXV. Names of those who first constituted the Antiquarian 
Society. 


A List of the Society of Antiquaries, extracted from their Char, 
ters of Diccrporatmi, dated November 2, ' 1 7 5 1 . 

THE FIRST COl^N’CIL. 


Martin folkes, esq. 

President. 

Sir John Evelyn, hart. V. P. 
Sir Clement Cottrel Dormer, 
V, P. 

James West, esq. V. P. 
James l’h(!obald, esq. V. P. 
Richard Viscount Fitzwilliam. 
Hugh Lord Willoughby, of 
Parham. 

Sir Joseph AyloflFe, bart. 
Charles Compton, £sq. 


Philip Yorkc, esq. 

Samuel Gale, esq. 

Edward Urnfreville, esq. 
Philip Carteret Webb, esq. 
Daniel Wray, esq. 

John Ward, LL.D. 
Jeremiah JMilles, D.D. 
Cromwell Mortimer, D.D. 
Uichard Rawlinson, LL.D. 
Browne Willis, LLD. 
George Vertue, gent. 
Josepn Arnes, gent. 


On the fourteenth of November the foUemm^ Members were 
7U)mnated under the Power of the Charier. 


Maurice Johnson, esq. 
Thom^is Martin, esq. 
Henry Johnson, esq. 
All^n Coopery M» A. 


Sir Charles Mordaunt, bart. 
Wm. Lethieiillier, esq, 

Sir John Clerke, bart. 

Isaac Wood, gent. 



Namcrycf llu'iexvhofivst consiiti 

George Lyup, esq. 

oo-'Ccini, etej. 

James MiiiHiy, c '^q. 

Robert Nciv, c-q. 

Nicholas esq. 

Charles Freileriek, esq. 
William Hall, esq. 

William Drai)cr, esq. 

Walter Bowman, esq. 

Samuel Tullnel, esq. 

Wm. RieharJson, D.D. 
Edward Vernon, D.D. 

David Panillon, esq. 

Thomas Bireli, IVl.A. 

John Suwbriiige, esq. 

Andrew Miteind, esq. 

Zacharv Clianibers, esq. 

Geo. La-wis Scott, esq. 
William Kowyer, gone, 

John C‘<\y, esq. 

Thomas iiarret, esq. 

Jol)!) lA)cker, esq. 

Peter Collinson, gent. 

Sir Arthur Forhes, hart. 

And. Ducaivl, LL.D. 

Thom. Morel 1, D.D. 
Tlieodorfi Jacobson, esq. 

John Carter, esq. 

John Greene, esq. 

William Hanbiiry, esq. 
Charles Lyttletou, Dean of 
Exeter. 

Rt. Uon. John Lord Viscount 
Tyrconel. 

David Hartley, M.A. 

Joshua Blew, gent. 

Henry Baker, gent. 

James Burrough, esq. 
George North, M.A, 

Andrew Lawrence, gent. 
Richard Pocockc, D.D. 
Robert Bootle, esq. 

Sir Peter Thomson,' knt 
Thomas Lennard Barret, esq 
.Augustine Earle, esq. 

Allan Ramsay, gent. 


rVJ the A}i:h]Ui*rL:n Sockly. 'Ml 

Willitun Sotli<*by, esq. 

Henry \\arl)urton, esq. 
( uorgo Sin ivoeke, esq. 

V. i.li.rtii CowP'-r, eao. 

Jyihn E.n’dU y IXdimot, (*sq. 
'Lhomas Edwrids, esq. 
William Slrahan, esq. 

John Lawry, M.A. 

Peter Dr.vril, esq. 

John Booth, gent. 

Marsli ])'< Lenson, esq. 
William (\iie, M.A. 

Charles Ch.iunoy, M.D. 
Benjamin Prideatix, esq. 
Eriismns Earle, esq. 
lie my Hooke, gent. 

Samuel Keynardson, esq. 
Sunuic‘1 Squire, D.D. 

Chari (?s Joy, esq. 

John Hill, esq. 

Josiah Colebroke, gent. 
Wm, Towiisbend, gent. 

John Locki esq. 

Francis Biomciiedd, M.A. 
lion, Heneage l.egge, esq, 
Gustavus B.^andor, gent. 
Edmund Sawyer, esq. 

John Tayh»f, LL.D. 

Sir'I'ho. llo’oinson, baru 
Rev. Andrew Giilord. 

' James Parsons, M.D. 
IVilliani Hooker, gent. 
Francis IVise, IkD. 

Philip Snjilh, gent. 

Samuel Mead, esq. 

AValler Johnson, gent. 
Francis WtiolIaslon, esq. 
Henry Head, esq. 

Edward Lye, M.A. 

Henry Cheerc, esq. 
Samuel Berkley, esq. 
William Milford, esq. 
Samuel Pegge, M.A., 

. Thomas Wilson, gent. 
Godolphin Edwards, esq. v 
James Burrow, esq. 
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Tho names of Archbishop Herring and Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicko, were added December 12, 1751. 

17S0| Jfiifi, 


LXVI. Writers in the Controversy on the Confessional- 

Mr. Urban, March I6, 1780. 

Trk fulloning is a catalogue of the names of the w riters in 
the tw ) controversies occasioned by the publication of tiie 
CoiifeNsional, an 1 the presentation of the clergy’s petition 
to the House of C.^ijimoiis. It is left to the nwjre curious 
and inquisitive t > appropriate tiieir rei pertixe works to their 
rigiiUul owners; and liiis catalogue is suulect to the convex 
tiun of your correspoiidciiis, w.,i; ruay he pv)^^t s;><.d ot hotter 
infurinatioa than your occasional ccinrihiUwr, 

A CoLintiy CLr^yman, 

Allen, John, M. Vice Principal of Mag i. Hall, Oxford. 
Balgiiy, Tnomas, D. D. Archdeacon oi- ' V niri oster. 

IlarKor, Robert, B. 1). Fellow of Quo- :i\s lege, Cam* 
bridge. 

BellvrarJ, John, A. B. Rector of Burgli Casth, .SuiTolk. 
Benlow’, Mr. of Houghton, near Dar.i'igtoi.. 

Blackall, Samuei, B. 1). Fellow of F.niauuei College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Blvckburne, Francis, M. A. Arcl4deacon of Cleveland. 
Blackbto.ne, Sir Wnliani, D. C. L. 

Buckler, Mr. Benjamin. 

Burnaby, Andrevv, P,I. A. ^'’icar of Greenwich. 

Carlos, James, M.A. Chaplain to the Bishop of St. David^s, 
and Rector of Blofield. 

Carter, Nicholas, D. D. Rector of Woodchurch, Kent. 
Clarke, Richard, Rector of Hartley, Kent. 

Cooper, Samuel, M.A. Hector of Merley and Yelverton, 
Nortolk. 

Dawson, Benjamin, LL.Dw Rector of Burgh, Suffolk. 
Disuev* John, D. D. Vicar of Swinderby, Lincolnshire. 
Duncan, John, D. D. Rector of South Warmborough, Hants. 
Ed.v ards, Thomas, D. D. late Fellow of Ciare Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Evar.son, Edward, M. A. late Vicar of Tewkesbur}^, GIou- 
ct;stcrihire. 
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lFiro"hrace, Jjhn, A. B. late I.ectiircr of St. PauTs, Deptford. 

Forstt^r, Natliani(‘l, M. A. of Ali Saints, Coidic:>tcr, and 
Tollesiiunt Kniglits, Lssox. 

Fieniing, Caleb, D. D. 

1 iirnenx, Philip, D. D. 

Goililard, M. A. Rector of Swell, Somersetshire. 

(jwatkin, Thomas, of Malden, Essex, since Professor of 
ALiilieinatics and Natural Philosophy in W illiam anu Mary 
College, Virginia. 

IJallifax, Samuel, LL.D. King's Professor of Civil Law, 

Cambridge. 

Hardy, Samuel, Rector of T.ittle Blakcnham, Suffolk, and 
Lecturer of Enfield, Middlesex. 

Harris, Dr. of Liiplt, near Houilon. 

•Harvc'st, George, M. A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Cam- 
britlge. 

Harv\oovi, Edwanl, D. D. 

Haslet, Rt‘\. , of Maidstone, Kent. 

Hey, John, ik D. Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bndg<‘, and Pr«‘aeher ai Whitehall. 

Hopkins, Wiliiam, A. H. V^icar of Bolney, and Master of 
tlie GramiDar School of Cucklleld, Sussex. 

Hunl, Bishop. 

Ibbelsoii, Jame s, D. D. Arelnleacon of St. Alban’s, Rector, 
ofBiisl.\, lb Its, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Jebb, Jojm, iVi. A. and M. D. 

Jones, Vicar of Shepball, Hertford shin\ 

Jonc.s, William, A. B. late of University College, Oxford^ 
Rector of Pluckley, Kent. 

I .aw. Bishop. . 

Lindsey, Theophiliis, M. A. (late) Vicar of Cattcriok, York- 
shire. 

Madan, M. A. B. Chaplain to the Lock Hospital. 

Norman, Henry, late Minor Canon of WinchesttT.^ 

Palej", William, M. A. Fellow of Christ’s College, Cani« 
bridge. 

Palmer, Rev. John. 

Flatten, Dr. 

Peckard, l\‘tcr, M. A. 

Plumptree, Robert, D. D. President of Queen's CoHcetcx 
Cambridge. 

Powell, Vv . S. D. D. F. R. S. Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Colchester. 

Priestley, Joseph, LL.D. 

Purver, Anthony. 

Pye, Bciyainin. 
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Rc'iiulolph, Thomas, D. D. President of C. C. C. Oxford, 
L'ldy Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, and Archdeacon 
of Oxford. 

Ridley, Gloucester, D. D. Minister of Poplar. 

lto!)in.soii, R. v. Robert, of Cambri; Ige. 

Robertson, William, 1). I), of Wolverhampton. 

Roc, Samuel, M. A. Vicar of Stotfolde, Bedfordshire. 

Rose, W^illiarn, M. A. of Cliisivick. 

Kotiierliam, John, M. A. R -ctor of Ryton, Durham. 

Kuilierfovth, Thomas, D. D. and F. R. S.' Arclideacon of 
Fssex, and Kir.-g’i^ Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. 

Seeker, Arcdibishop. 

Seward, 'i’btniias, (*-.*;K)n Residentiary of Litchfiehl. 

Sheppard, Rudi^irii, B. D. Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford, and 
Jleetor of Friskm\y in Lincolnshire. 

Stevens, 'riiomas, M. A. Fellovv of 'iruiity College, t!am- 
bridge. 

Stone, Francis, M. A. Rector of CohUMorton, Essex. 

StJirg<is, John, M. A. Preb. of WinchesUu’, and Ciiaplain 
in Ordiniiry to isis Ma;esty. 

Teinjile, Aiuiiony, M. A. Master of the Free School of Rich-' 
mood, and Vicar of Kasby, Yorkshire. 

Tillard, Richard, M. A. Vicar ot Soiiih Leverlon, Nouiiig- 
hams hi re. 

Tisler, Mr. of Deptford. 

Toplaily, Augustus, A. B. Vicar of Broad-Hembmy, Devon- 

Tottic, John, D. D. Archdeacon of Worcester, and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Towers, Joseph, LL. D. 

Tow good. Rev. Mr. 

Tucker, Josiah, D. D. Dean of Gloucester. 

Watson, Richard, D. D. King’s Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge. 

Whitfield, Henry, D. D. Vicar of Brightlingsea, Essex, 

Williams, Rev. David. 

Wollaston, Francis, LL.B. and F. R. S. Rector of Chislehurst, 
Kent. 

Wood, John, B."D. Rector of Cadleigh, Devon, and formerly 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Wywill, Christopher, LL.B. Rector of Black Notley, Rsses« 

17§0, May. 
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LXVII. Origin of the Major of Garrat. 

Mr. Urban, Juhj25. 

ThIC learned antiquary finds a pleasure in tracing the 
origin of ancient customs, even wlieii time has so ai*i. red 
thcMii as to:ailv to obliterate their use. It may therefore not 
bo unpkv.sing” to the generality of yoar reader >. whiio it is yet 
rt*r-au in memory, to record m tour MagaziiK* iln^ laudable 
moth e that ea’.e riit‘ ro the I’.'.roicai custom of electing a 
M.'ivor of G'^ra;, which now h-come truly ridi( nious. 

I'have beei. tohJ, i-rat about thirty ye- rs ago, several per- 
sons w ijo lived near ihat part ot Wandsworth widch atijoiiis 
to Garrnt J/ane, liad ibrineJ a kind of club, not merely to 
eataii'i ilrii-k, bnr to conceit es for rcinosing the 

encroacLiiK lit » made on that part et tlx* common, audio 
'prcjvent any otlicM’s being madi? lor tiie fullin'*. As the 
incinhers were ino^t of tiie.m persons in low curumslmiee.s, 
tiiev agreed at every meeun;-; to coulrihiHe sou.e sm.dl mat- 
ter* iif order to make up a j)iirse lor ii=e deicme of their 
collectiye rights. \Vy|en a suflicii ih s.im ei money was 
snhsmi'ned, they appl*i! to a very uoriliy iiiim in y in that 
nei‘»hf)oiirhood,"who brought an action :ig.nnU th • t ncroach- 
erslii tlie name of the pivsident {or, as ilicy -allmi liim, the 
mayor) of' the club. They gamed their suit with costs; the 
encroachments were destroyed; and ever alter, ihe presi- 
dent, who lived many years, was called J iio Mayor of 
Garrat.” 

This event happening at the time of a general election, 
the ceremony upon every new parliament, of choosing out- 
door members for the boroiigis of Garrat, has been constantly 
kept up, and is still contimi -*d, to tiie great emolument of 
all the publicans at VVandswonh, wiio annually subscribe to 
all incidental expeiices attending this mock election. 

' 17^1, Julj/. M. G. 


LXVIII. Explanation of the Terms used in the Game of Quadrille. 

As this is the season for cards, and you, Mr. Urban, have 
no aversion, I apprehend, to a sober game at ^luidrillt ngw 
and then, 1 shall here present you with a few shght ob^erva- 



as Explayidtion of the Terms used hi the Game of '^uadri/k, 

tions r)ii tliJit qamo; not to instruct you how best to play it, 
for as I inn but a mean proficient inyst^if, I eininot pretend 
to that, (I ref'M' yon to iloyle, and tile other authors) bat 
only to explain the terms. 

!^fnulri/le is founded on the noble Spanish game of 
Ifombre, or but came to ns iinniediately from Franco, 

for which reason we find in it a mixture boili of Spanish and 
Ironch expressions. 

A/(itado?rs in Spanish arc inu-’dorr^y and the spccifical 
cards so called do cut down and viuvdrr all the rest; and the 
names of those cards do acconl perfectly well with this 
meaning. 

SpadillCy in French ; in Spanish, SjiadiUay or espadill(ty a 
little sword. Hence comes the name of one of our suits, 
SpadeSy though it be not marked with e^padasy or swords, as 
in Spain it is, but with picksy after the French, who call this 
suit Fiptes. The Spanish name is here therefore retained, 
though the device, or picks, be altered. 

Jilanil/estiCiXis to be a corruption of the Spanish maliilay a 
wicked woman, capable of any sort of mischief. 

HastOy quasi the Club, by way of eminence, which is the 
meaning of it in Spanish. We, however, have changed the 
di'vicc of this suit into a Trefoil after |ke French, who there* 
fore call it Trefle. ^ 

Pnnto is the Spanish ace. 

liiistedy for so it should be written, and not heastedy in 
Spanish means beaten. The French call it Remise from re-- 
m. ttr(\ to put down again, or return a stake, as the party 
tljat is basted is obliged to do. 

Sans prendre is French, and means playing without taking 
a jj irlner. 

yole is the French word for a flam, or winning every trick. 

CodiHc. Tlie chief difficulty lies in this word, as when we 
say, it is codiUcy for I am told that this is tiie proper expres- 
sion, and n > 1 , j/oii are. codi/rdy or we have ffoi the Codille. 
Wherefore if yon, Mr. Urban, or any of your numerous 
coiTi*spondi*nts, will be so good as to explain this term,* 
you, or lie, will lay an oblig-ition on, Sir^ 

Yours, &c. 

1781, Sappl. .T. Row, 


#-From-AiMwi»panish word (a'Mldh\ a 
kt’b French dictionary. F, 
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LXIX. On Apparitions. 

Mu- Urbax, Mtfj/ 10. 

In the six original letters you have published belu ccn the 
Rev, J. R;i;ijus, of Jesus Coliegc, ui CanJirKlge, the learned 
editor i)l >1. Ciirvvu'.-.tom on the Pxiestliood, and some ui' his 
friends,'^ is a RiatiUii of the app.irjjion of Mr. N.iylor, who 
had been fellow i,i St. John’s lii that university, to a fellow 
f'ollegi, n, Mr. :i.'en rector of Soli Idem, in O.NibrJsInrr. 

1 ht.^e ;.diK\' Carl Aiiii unother account ol tne same .story, 
writtCMi by llie Rev. Ricnaid Chambre, who was then a 
ineujher of Sidney Coi'ege, and altcrwards vicar cf 
pington, in Shrop^iiin , wiieie he died Feb. 17.S‘i, aged 70. 
Thu paper eouLaiiniig this account was put into iny iiands by 
his executor, who has assured me, tijp.i itjs nib iiaud^wnt 
It has no dale, but bears visible iDafks of its age; and, hv 
tim beginning; of it, is plainly to be referred to tne uate of 
too letters ahovc-meiuior.ed, that is, the year 1 /07. Your 
read* rs wul judge as t/iey please of the truth oi ilie story. 
My iu;,inc&s is only to tran.seri!)e the paper coiiraining it; 
which, except in a f#v instances of spelling, I .send you 
laitlifnil) and exactly done, with its superscnpLiuii. 

YMurs, &c. 

R. M. 

Jmther Account of the Apparition of Mt\ Naylor to Mr, ShaTt\ 
Jrom a MS. rf the Jitv. Jiichard Clianibrc. 

[This account I had in these very words from the Rev, Dr. 

Whitfield, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.] 

About the end of last summer, Mr. Grove, the public 
registrar of the university, was in tin? country at a suiall 
town near Banbury, in Oxfordshire, with his old friend Mr. 
Shavv, lately ft How of St. John’s, and who was presented by 
the college to the living where he resided. While Mr. Grove 
tarried with him, which was about four or five days, he told 
him this remarkable story, viz. that some days before, as lie 
was sitting in his study late one night, after eleven, and 


^ See pp. 44 aad 47 of Vulume. E. 
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On Apparitions, 

while he wassnioaking tobacco ami reading, tlie spectre of 
liis old companion Mr. Naylor (who died five vi.ars ago in 
St. John's College) came into the room, habited in a gown 
and cassock, and exactly in the same manner as he used to 
appear in the college when alive. Mr. Shaw remembered 
the figure w^cll, and was therefore nuich surprised; but the 
spectre cook a cliiiir, and sittingclowu close hy him, bid him 
not be afraid, for he came to acajuanit him with, something 
that nearly concerned him. So entering into discourse to- 
gether, the spectre told Uim, that “ their friend Mr. Orchard^ 
was to die very siidflenly, and that lie himself should die 
soon after him, and therefore he came to forewarn him, that 
he migiit prepare himself accordingly.” After this they 
talked of many other things (for their conference lasted two 
hours), and amongst the rest Mr. Shaw askccl him, Whenher 
one miglit form some sort of a notion of the other world 
from any thing one saw in tiiis? He answered, No; without 
giving any fardicr satisfaction to the (juestion. Upon this, 
Mr. Sliavv said to him, Mow is it with yon? His answer was, 
T am v(!ry well and r.appy. W hereupon Mr. Shaw asked 
liim farther, W'het!ic:rany of his old acquaintance were with 
him? liis answer was, that there was not one of tlierui 
whicii answer, Shaw said (as lold the story by Mr. 
Grove t), si nick him to the heart. *t last, after "two hours 
conference togmlier, ihe spectre took his leave; and Mr. 
Shaw desiring him to stay longer, he told him he could not, 
for livi iiad only thrc'c daysallotied him to he absent, and 
tliey wtu’e almost ev]>h’ed. Mr. Shaw then di-sired that he 
miglit sec iiim at least once more before his deatli. But he 
tol<l him, it could not be, and so left him. After this he 
Walked about his room a considerable time, musing upon 
what hiui liap[)cned. 

Mr. Grove is a fierson of undoubted credit wlio tells this 
story; and (which is die greatest confirmation of it that can 
he desired, is tiiat) he told it | several times here in college 
before l\lr. Shaw died; who 1‘eli down dead in his desk as he 
was reading prayers.' Tl.-e other gentleman, Mr. Orchard, 
who was mentioned, <lied suddenly in his chair, while his 


# Sp^It Amhard by Mr. TIu'^Ucf* 

4. SolhcMS. 

X UiTC Mr. Chainbre scorns to iliiTcr from Mr. ITu<?l)es, who says, Mr. 
(3rove Voptthe business s.'. ret, till, hcririo" of Mr. Shaw’s own death, he told 
the whole story i” unless Mr, Ihigius nieanrf, that Mr. Grove suppressed tb«j 
’ part of t»io story relatiiij^ to Mr. Shawls deaths till hearing he was dead, be 
tiicii told tlie w HOLE of iu 
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On swallowing Pins or Fish Bones. 

fccjtlnialcer w(!jnt from him to fetch his commons for supper. 
'I'his story is fariher confirmed by two conniry gentlemen* 
of Mr. Shaw’s acquaintance, to whom he had likewise com- 
municated it. And in truth it hath met with such universal 
credit heret, that I have found very few who made any 
scruple of believing it. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Shaw was a noted enemy to the 
belief of apparitions, and used always in company to dispute 
against them. 

1783, May. 


LXXib On swallowing Pins or Fish Bones. By W. Turnbull, M. D. 

r*HrC swallowing of pins, &c. has often been the cause of 
many grievous and dangerous effects, and, it is presumed, 
often fatal; for, upon dissecting the patients, who appeared, 
from the symptoms, to have died of the iliac passion, colic, 
&c. they have been found to have been killed by pins, &c. 
In April, 1777, a young woman, who had swallowed a very 
large pin, which stuck fast in that part of the oesophagus 
which enters into the thhrax^ was brought to the hospital at 
Bamboroiigh Castle, Northumberland. As I then had the 
honour of the principal management of that hospital, I was 
sent for, an^i found the patient in very great pain. Having, 
some time before, considered the nature of this accident, 
and concluded, that if any thing could he given that would 
pass easily, aii(l, when in the stomach, coagulate into a glairy 
mass, it might probably bring up any thing lodged m the 
passage; I immediately gave her 4 grains of tartar crnetic, 
dissolved in warm water, and then made her swallow the 
whites of six eggs, and in about three minutes she brought 
up the coagulated mass, with the pin, and was effectually 
relieved. The same method was attended with similar suc- 
cess, in an instance nearly resembling the above: a maid- 
servant to the Hoii. Mr. Baiilie, of Millerstain, in Scotland, 
went to bed with 24 pins in her mouth. The consequence 
of which was, that in the night the family were alarmed with 
her cries. Mr. Baiilie ordered her an emetic and the whites 
of eggs, as* above, and the whole number of pins came up, 


* Possibly one of them was Mr. Cartwright of Aynho. 
t Mr. Hughes declared himself one of those who believed it 
VOL. IIL G g 
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anti arr now pres(*rvod in the family iis a curiosity. 

Siiiue iiictliod 1 liavc used, with success, lor lish and oLIum 
kinds of sharp bones. 

I78.'5, Dec, 


LXXI. On saltinjt i^icat and purifying Water. 


1 MK usual way of salting incut is to let it rtniiain till it be 
cold before it is salU'd. 

Cut in wiirin climates, or in warm weather, the reverse 
of tills practict* s!u)uld bt* adopted, \ v/.. to salt the moat as 
Soon as it can be (‘ut up into prop.'v ])iecos, while it is j’ot 
warm, and ilie iuic('s*are Howing. d’iiis I have known prac- 
tised with success on board a Nhip lu a very warm eliritate, 
an:! in close muguv wc.ither, when meat ti'iids fu'-t to putre- 
faction. ft was practised for six or seven weeks succes- 
sivt‘l\, vsiibout once failing; whilst another ship inconipaiiy, 
that was in tii(‘ same situation with respect to ju’ovisions, but 
followed the usual mode of salting, had seldom more than 
one or two meals from each hog they killed; for the expeyi- 
lucnl was made on pork only, being the onl} fresh meat we 
then had, oiif jioulliy, ike. being all expended. 

'file Mdii v of this practice, to those who sail to the East 
orAvcML Indies, ike. or wlio live in any warm' climate, or 
even in our own during the hot summer inonths, is obvious. 

A simjde easy metliod of purifying foul and fetid water 
must 1)0 useful too, not only to seafaring people, but to those 
who live in such parts of tlie country as are without wells 
or riters, where they are under tlie necessity of drinking 
j)()nd water, which, in hot dry summers, becomes low and 
nnw'holesonic'. 'flie method whicli I would recommend for 
that piir|)cse is this : 

Make a vessel or case twelve inches square, and two feet 
ami a half deep, narrowing within about half a foot of the 
hot.iom, to four incites square. The top must he open, and 
tiic bottom pierced full of small holes. Place this vessel iu 
a frame, with a receiver under it, and fill it with gravel, 
through which the water is to pass, as in the common filtering 
stone; w hich being repeated a few times, renders it clear 
and palatal)Ie. 

Tlie vessel which I used for the purpose was made of fom* 
boards, well fitted together, of the size and form that have 
been mentioned. But both size and form may be varied at 
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ploa^Vir*?. Ami, indeed, tlie deeper the vessel, the better, 
as tbe water will then pass through a greater quantity of 
gravel. 

The advantage of tliis artificial filtering stone (as it may 
be called) above the common one, will be evident. It is 
not liable to be broken or cracked; it will purify a much 
greater quantity of water in the same space of time; the 
gravel, wlieri foul from fre(iuent use, may be taken out and 
<*\j)o.sed to the wind and sun, upon a piece of canvass on 
deck, uhen it will be again fit for use, with little trouble; 
besides, a few spare bushels of fresh water gravel may easily 
be put oil board for change; whereas it is well known that 
the common li liering stone, when foul, is not cleansed with- 
out mucli trouble, and, being of a brittle nature, is very 
liable* to be cracked or broken on board of ship. 

On slioro the vessel may be elevated many feet above the 
receiver, and the air will greatly assist in purifying the 
water in its fall. 

178;^, Oct. J. Naseby. 


LXXil. Cost of the Fitly new Churches built by Sir Christopher' 

\V rcn. 


Mil. UllIiAN, 


As your Magazine is the common register of every tiling 
inemonible, the following account of the cost of the fifty 
new churches, and the monument, built by Sir Christopher 
Wh en may serve perhaps to fill a corner. 






£. 

s. 

d. 

ST. PAur;s 


- 

- 

730,752 

2 

3.i 

All hallows the Great 

- 

- 


5041 

9 

9 

Bread-street 

- 

- 

- 

3348 

7 

2 

Lombard-street 

- 

- 

- 

805 S 

15 

6 

St. Alban’s, Wood-street 

- 

- 

- 

3105 

0 

8 

St. Anne and Agnes 

- 

- 

- 

2448 

0 

10 

St. Andrew’s, Wardrobe 

- 

- 

- 

7060 

16" 

11 

Holborn - 

• 

- 

- 

9000 

0 

0 

St. Antbolin’s 

- 

- 

- 

5085 

5 

lOi 

St. Austin’s 

- 

- 

- 

3145 

3 

10 

St. Benet, Grasschurch 

- 

- 

- 

3583 

9 

'H 

Paul’s Wharf 

- 

- 

- 

3328 

18 

10 

Fink - 

- 


- 

4129 

16 

10 

St. Bride’s - - - 

- 

- 

- 

11430 

5 

11 

•St. Bartholomew’s 

- 

- 

- 

5077 

1 

L 
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Christ Church 

- 

• 


11778 

9 

6 

Sl. Clement, Eastclieap 

- 

- 

- 

4365 

3 

4§ 

Danes 

- 

- 

- 

8786 

17 

oi 

St. Dionis Back Church 

• 

- 

- 

5737 

10 

8 

St. Edmund the King - 


- 

- 

5207 

ll 

0 

St. George, Botolph-lane 

- 

- 

• 

4509 

4 

10 

St. James, Garlick-hiil 

- 

- 

- 

5357 

12 

10 

Westminster 

• 

- 

- 

8500 

0 

0 

St. Lawrence, Jewry - 


- 

- 

11870 

1 

9 

St, Michael, Basinghali 

• 

- 

- 

2822 

17 

1 

Royal 

- 

- 

- 

7455 

7 

9 

Qneenhithe 

- 

. - 

- 

4354 

3 

8 

* Wood-street 

- 


- 

2 554 

2 

11 

Crooked-iane 

- 

• 

- 

4541 

5 

11 

Cornhill - 

- 

- 

- 

4686 

‘5 

11 

St. Martin, Liulgate 

- 

- 

- 

5378 

18 

8 

St. Mattiiew, Friday-street 

- 

- 

- 

2301 

8 

2 

St. Margaret Pattens - 

- 

- 

- 

4986 

10 

4 

Loth bury 

- 

- 

- 

5340 

8 

1 

Sl Mary, Abcliurch - 

- 

- 

- 

4922 

2 

4i 

Magdalen 

- 

- 

- 

4291 

12 

H 

■ Somerset 

- 

- 

- 

6579 

18 

14 

at Hill - 

- 

• 


3980 

12 

3 

Aldennanbury 

- 

- 

- 

52" 7 

3 

6 

le Bow 

- 

- 

- 

8071 

18 

1 

le Steeple - 

- 

- 

- 

7388 

8 

n 

St. Magnus, London Bridge 
St. Mildred, Bread-street 

; - 

- 

- 

9579 

19 

10 

- 

- 

- 

3705 

13 

64 

Poultry - 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey 

• 

• 

" 

4654 

5042 

9 

6 

n 

11 

St. Oiave, Jewry 

- 

r 

- 

5580 

4 

10 

St. Peter’s, Cornhill - 
St. Swithin, Canon-street 

- 

- 

- 

5647 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4687 

4 

6 

St. Stephen, Walbrook 

- 

- 

- 

7652 

13 

8 

Coleman -street 

- 

- 

4020 

16 

6 

St. Vedast, Foster-lane 

- 

- 

- 

1853 

15 

6 

The Monument - 

- 


m 

'8856 

8 

0 


1784, July, 


LXXIII. Strictures on the present State of our Convict Laws. 

Mr. Urban, July 3. 

The internal government of nations has been m a state of 
progressive improvement for severe ages past ; and, > it is 
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perhaps, in the present arrived as near to perfection, in 
most respects, as the nature of things will permit. There 
is, however, onecircumstance in which great room still remains 
for improvement: the method of punishing heinous offend- 
ers against the laws, so as most eifectually to answer the 
end of punishment, does not seem to have been yet dis- 
covered. The number of capital punishments which occur 
in our own nation in particular, is a circumstance that alarms 
the feelings of humanity ; we enjoy the protection, which 
the laws afford us, with an imperfect satisfaction, when we 
reflect, tliatlt is purchased witli the violent and premature 
death of so many of our fellow-creatures. Did the cruelty oi 
our laws give them additional force in deterring men from 
incuffing the penalties of them, their cruelty might perhaps 
admit of defence; hut this docs not seem to be the case. 
In fact, their being in a legislative view too severe and in- 
discriminate, has occasioned a great relaxation in the exe- 
cution of them; and this relaxation, though commendable 
with respect to the spirit it proceeds from, has been found 
to produce the most pernicious consequences. The threats 
of punishment, in order to have the full effect of which they 
are capable, must be rendered as little liable to evasion as 
possible. 

The most profligate persons reason,, in some degree, on 
the consequences of their actions; hut they are ready to de- 
lude themselves with the slightest chance of impunity, and 
to act on it as on an absolute certainty. To the chance 
therefore of escaping altogether from the penalties of the 
Jaw, let us not add the probal)ility of their being mitigated 
after the conviction of the offender. In the present state 
of things, a man under the first temptation to commit a 
capital crime may reason thus; “ I am going to do an act, 
for which I know tlie lav\;s will on conviction sentence me to 
die; however, I have some chance of escaping the pursuit 
of justice, and if I should be taken and convicted, as this is 
iny first offeitce, they will think it cruel to hang me; the 

e e therefore will most probably reprieve me, or if not, the 
^ certainly will, and then I shall but be transported at worst ; ‘ 
or perhaps, after a short imprisonment, I shall be discharged 
without further punishment.'* Thus, in whatever mode our 
present laws are executed, they are attended with bad 
effects. A relaxation, by rendering the consequences of 
crimes indeterminate, encourages men to offend in the hope 
of impunity; and when to avoid this effect the threatened 
punishments are^ strictly executed, we are shocked at the 
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sacrifice of so many human victims, and lament that the 
peace of society must be maintained at so dear a price. 

It deserves therefore to be considered whether, by making 
fewer crimes to he capital^ and at the same time rendering 
the punishments which may be appointed instead of death 
more certain^ these inconveniences might not, in some 
measure, be avoided. Let the penalties of the law be less 
severe, or however less sanguinary; but let them, tvith a 
very few exceptions, be invariably inflicted on conviction. 
Few men arc arrived at such a state a.s to be utterly incorri- 

f ible; to those, whom the nature of ihcir crimes denotes to; 

e such, death should still be the punishment: with respect 
to the rest, if their preservation can bo made consistent with 
the public security, they should be corrected and not destroyed ; 
they should be put under such a course of discipline as, while 
it convinces them of their errors, may shew them that hap- 
piness is still in some degree within their reach; and that 
the amendment of their conduct, as it is the onlij^ so it is 
even yta a cerfaw^ method of restoring tliciu to the enjoy- 
ments they have forfeited. 

In pursuance of this idea, might not some such plan as tho 
following be adopted? Let houses be erected in dillcrent 
parts of the kingdom, to the number of two or three in each 
circuit, for the purposes of labour and confinement, under 
the name of Felons Workhouses, Let the first of these be 
put under a severer discipline than the second, and so on 
^if there he more than two to a circuit), that the Rind,, as well 
as the duration^ of punishment may be suited to the otfencc. 
To a residence in these v\orkhouses for the space of one, 
two, three, four, &c. years, according to the m dignity of 
their crimes, I propose that convicts be sentenced ; and that 
this punishment be the express penalty of the laws, and not 
a mitigation of that which they have appointed. None but 
the officers set over them should have access to them; as 
they ought to have no communication, not even by letter, 
with persons out of the house, and as little as possible with 
each other. Perhaps it may be necessary to let them labour 
together; but, if they are kept in small parties, the pre- 
sence of overseers may prevent irregularities. At night 
they should be confined in separate cells. It would be 
advisable, if it could be managea; that their condition should 
be made to depend in some measure on their conduct, and 
to improve in proportion to the amendment of their beha- 
viour. . The degrees of punishment would by these means 
be greatly varied, and the mixture of soliijtde and social la- 
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boiir would tend to bring these unliappv creatures to a proper 
rccoll(‘cti()n. Confineniont and an ol)!igali(jn to labour is, 
to those vvliose crimes arise from idleness aiid dissipation, a 
punishment as severe ascau wcii bo imagined ; the dread of it, 
therefore, will have u powerful influence in deterring m<Mi 
from incurring it ; and as to those who may incur it, the 
J'orced submission to a temperate and regular method of 
iife will, no doubt, liave a happy effect in bringing them to 
a vohinlanj sobriety. Tliat dirficultit's would arise in the 
execution of such a plan, with respect to the nature of the 
employment, and to many other cjiruiiislanccs, the failure 
of a somewhat similar one giv<*s us sullicient reason to ap- 
prehend; blit, notwithstanding this, I doubt not, that by 
u proper exertion of skill and authority these difliciikies 
inigTit be surmounted. My purpose at present is onlv 
to give a hint of what appears to me a practicable scheme i)f 
great importance, and as such worthy the alLention of the 
legislature. 

But I despair of ever seeing the very desirable end of 
preventini^ crimes attained, to the degree whicli I lliink pos- 
sible, till some method for the better education oj the chitdren 
of the poor be universally adopted. Whether the general 
establishment of would effect this 1 am 

not fully satisfied; but I think tliat, under proper regulation 
and with some improvements, they are more likely to doit 
than any other practicable plan that has yet been suggested. 

• Yours, &c. 

1784, Julj/. E. V. 


LXXIV. The Effect of Music on the Nerves, and on the singing 

of Jliids. 


Mr. Urban, Ju7ie 3. 

If you will insert the following article in your next Maga- 
zine, you will oblige your very old correspondent, 

Pradiabebat porro vocibiis humanis, instrunientiscjne 
harmonicis, inusicam illam avium: non quod alia quoque 
non delectaretur; sed quod ex musica humana relinqueretur 
in animo continens quaidam, attentionemque et somnuin con- 
iurba7is agitatio; dum asceiisus, cxsceiisus, tenores, et mu- 
tationes illiu sonorum, et coiisonantiarum euntque redeunt- 
que per phaiitasiain : cum nihil tale reliiiqui pos.sit ex modu- 
lationibus avium, quae, quod non sunt perinde a nobis imi-? 
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tabileSy non possunt perinde internam facultatem commo- 
vere.’’ Vita Peireskii Gassendi. 

Tliis curious quotation strikes me much, by so exactly 
representing ray own case, and by describing what I have so 
often felt, but never could so well express. When I have 
heard fine music, I am haunted with passages therefrom 
night and day, and especially' art first waking; which, by their 
importunity, give me more uneasiness than pleasure ; which 
still tease my imagination, and recur irresistibly to my me- 
mory at seasons, and even vrheii I am desirous of thinking 
of ether matters. 

1785, July, 


LXXV. Inquiry into the Eftects of Spirituous Liquors. 

For the following curious Inquiry into the Effects of Spirituous 
Liqu/ors upon the Human Body^ and their Infiucnce upon the 
Happiness of Society^ our Readers are indebted to Benjamin 
Rushy M, D, Profesisar of Chemistry m the University of 
Philadelphia, 

By spirits I mean all those liquors which are obtained by 
distillation from the fermented juices of substances of any 
kind. These liquors were formerly used only in medicine; 
they now constitute a principal part of the drinks of many 
countriesf 

Since the introduction of spirituous liquors into such ge- 
neral use, physicians have remarked that a number of new. 
diseases have appeared among us, and have described many 
new symptoms as common to old diseases. Spirit^, in their 
first aeration, are stimulating upon the system. They 
quickm the circulation of the blood, and produce some 
heat in the body. Soon afterwards they become what is 
called sedative; that is, they diminish "the action of the 
vital powers, and thereby produce languor and weakness. 

The effects of spirituous liquors upon the human body in 
producing diseases are sometimes gradual. A strong con- 
stitution, especially if it be assisted with constant and hard 
labdhr, will counteract the destructive effects of spirits for 
™&ny yean, but in general they produce the following dis- 
eases: 

1. A sickness at the stomach, and vomiting in the morning. 
This disorder is generally accompanied with a want of appe- 
tite for breakfast It is known by tremors in the hands, in** 
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somiich that persons who labour under it are hardly able to 
lift a tea-enp to their heads till they have taken a dose of 
some cordial liquor. In this disorder a peculiar paleness, 
with small red streaks, appear in the checks. The flesh of 
the face at the same siine has a peculiar fulness* and flab- 
biness, which are very difl’erent from sound and healthy 
fat. 

2. An universal dropsy. This disorder begins first in the 
lower limbs, and gradually extends itself thronghoiil the 
wdiolc body, I have been told that the merchants in 
Charlestown, in South Carolina, never trust the planters 
when spirits have produced the first sym])toni of this sc’coud 
disorder upon them. It is very natural to suppose^, that in- 
dustry and virtue have become extinct in that man whose 
legs and feet arc swelled from the use of spirituous Ii(|uors. 

3. Obstruction of the liver. This disorder produces other 
diseases, such as an inflammation, which sometimes proves 
suddenly fatal; the jaundice; and a dropsy of the belly. 

4. Madness. It is unnecessary to dcscribfe this disease 
wdth all its terrors and consequences. It is well known in 
every towmship where spirituous liquors are used. 

5. The palsy, and 6, the apoplexy, complete the group 
of diseases produced by spirituous liquors. I do not assert 
that these two disorders are never produced by. any other 
causes; but I maintain, that spirituous liquors are the most 
frequent causes of them; and that when a pre-disposition 
to them fs produced by other causes, they are rendered 
more certain and more dangerous by the intemperate use of 
spirits. 

I have only named a few of the principal disorders pro- 
duced by spirituous liquors. It would taxe up a volume to 
describe how much other disorders natural to the human 
body are increased and complicated by them. Every species 
of inflammatory and putrid fever is rendered more frequent 
and more obstinate by the use of spirituous liquors. 

The danger to life from the diseases which have been 
mentioned is well known. I do not think it extravagant 
therefore to repeat here what has been often said, that spi- 
rituous liquors destroy more lives than the sword. War has 
its intervals of destruction; hut spirits operate at all times 
and seasons upon human life. The ravages of war are con- 
fined to but one part of the human species, viz. to men ; 
but spirits act too often upon persons who are exempted 
from the dangers of war by age or sex ; and, lastly, war de- 
stroys only those persons who allow the use of arms to be 
lawful; whereas spirits insinuate their fatal effects among 
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}uu)|)!o wiiosii principles arc opposed to the effusion of liu- 
fur.ii hicxKi. 

r.v't i!s \ic\i turn our eyes from the effects of spirits upon 
iic aiili and life to their elfecis upon property \ and here fresh 
.scc 'u > of misery open to our view. Among the inhabitants 
<»f ciUes they j)rv)duce deliLs, disgrace, and bankruptcy, 
.Amoi'.g farmers tiiey produce idleness with its usual conse- 
<[urnces, such as houses witliout windows, barns without 
re.ofs, oardiuis without inclosures, fields without fences, 
liogs without yokes, shee[) without uool, meagre cattle, 
feeble liorses, and half-elad dirty eliildren, without princi- 
ph\s, morals, or manners. Tliis picture is not exaggerated. 
1 appeal to the observation of every man in Pennsylvania, 
'‘vliether such scenes of wretchedness do not follow ^tlie 
tracks of spirituous litpiors in every part of the state. 

If we advance one step furtlicr, and examine the effects 
of spirituous licpiors upon the vioral faculty^ the prospect 
will be still more distressing and terrible. 'Phe first elfects 
of spirits upon the mind shew llieinselves in the temper. I 
liave constantly observed iium, wlio are intoxicated in any 
degree with spirits, to he peevish and quarrelsome; after 
awhile, they lose by degrei;vS the moral sense. They violate 
j)romises or engage. nenls without shame or remorse. From 
these d(d‘icicncies in veracity and integrit}', they pass on to 
criines of a more heinous nature. It would be to dishonour 
huncai naturi' only to name them. 

Thus have I in a few words pointed out the eftetts of spi- 
rituous liqiKU's upon the lives, estates, and souls, of my fel- 
low Cl ratin es. —Their mischiefs may he summed up in a few 
words, 'idiey fill our church-yards vvilli premature graves — 
liievfill the sherifi’s docket with executions — they crowd 
<AU* gaols — :ukI, lastly, thej’ people the regions — but it be- 
longs to another ]u'ofession to shew their terrible conse- 
<j\j cnees in the future world. 

1 shall now proceed to combat some prejudices in favour 
of the use of spirituous liquors. 

'^riiero are three occasions in which spirits have been 
tliougbt to bo necessary and iLscful. 

1 . In very cold weather. 

2. In veny warm weather. And 
In times of hard labour. 

i. 'riiere cannot be, a greater error than to suppose that 
spirituous liquors lessen the effects of cold upon the body. 
On the contrary, [ maintain tliat they always render the 
body more liable to be alfected and injured by cold. The 
temporary warmth tliey produce is always succeeded by 
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chilliness. If anything besides warm clothing arul exer- 
cise is necessary to warm the bo\!y in cold weather, a pien- 
tiinl meal of wiiolosome food isal.all times siiflicient tor tlnu. 
purpose, "'rhis, by giving a lone to the stomach, 'iivigoK.ii s 
the whole s\stcin, while tlio genlle finer (’reiUeJ by diges- 
tion adds considerably to the natural and ordinary !u atof tiic 
body, and thus renders it Ic's sensil)le of the cold. 

2. It is ecjualh ti!)siird to sn|3])Ose that spint^ious Ii(]»: is 

lessen the effects of heal upon ilie hoily. So far fmin 
it, they rather increase them. luUl an mtcrnal 

lieat to tlie e.xtcrnal heat of the sue; tlu v dispose to 
fevers and inHammations of the most (laii«»('n/i!s Kind ; tliv*y 
])rofiuee preternatural sweats which weaken, in.* tea. I of an 
unii'onn and gentle perspiration which exhiluiates the hotly. 
Half the diseases whicli are said to he produced by uana 
weather, I am persuaded, are jiroduced l)y the spirits which 
arc swallowed to lessen its effects upon the system. 

3. I maintain, witli equal contidencc', that spiritnon‘> 
liquors do not lessen the effects of hard lalionr upon tlie !•<' .y. 
Look at the horse with every muscle of Ins body swelletl fn ni 
morning till night in the plough or the team, doc.^ he muk*’; 
signs for spirits to enahli? him to cleave the taith, or to 
climb a hill? — No. — He requires nothing hut < ool w.iicr and 
substantial food. There is neither strength nor nonri:diment 
in spirituous liquors; if tliey produce Mgiour in labour, it is 
of a transient nature, and is always succeeded with a scic e 
of w^eakiiess and fatigue. These facts arc Ibuiuled in ohser- 
tion; for I have repeatedly seen liiosc men pcidorm tiie 
greatest exploits in work both as to their degrees and dura- 
tion, who never tasted spirituous liquors. 

But are there no conditions of tiic hiuiiari body in which 
spirituous liquors are required? Ye.'*, there aiv; 1. lu those 
cases where the body has been exhausted by any causes, 
and faintness, or a stoppage in the circulation of tho^ blood 
has been produced, the sudden stiniiilns of spirits may be 
necessary. In this case we comply strictly with the advice 
of Solomon, who confines the use of ‘‘ strong drink” only 
to him “that is ready to pcri.sh.” Arul, 2dly, When the 
body has been long exposed to wet weather, and more espe- 
cially if cold be joined with it, a moderate quantity of spirit;^ 
is not only proper, but highly useful to obviate debility, 
and thus to prevent a fever. I take these to bo the only two 
cases that can occur in which spirituous liquors are innocent 
or necessary. 

But if we reject spirits frem being part of our drinks, 
Jiquori shall we substitute in the room of them For custpm, 
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the experience of a.11 ages and countries, and even nature 
herselt, all seem to demand drinks more grateful and more 
cordial than simple water. 

To this I shall reply, by recommending, in the room of 
spirits, in the first place, 

1. C VDr.a. This excellent liquor contains a small quantity 
of spirit, blit so diluted and blunted by being combined 
with ail acid and a large quantity of saccharine matter and 
water, as to be perfectly* inoftonsive and wholesome. It 
disagrees only with persons subject to the rheumatism, but 
it may be rendered inoffensive to such people by extinguish- 
ing a red-hot iron in it, or by diluting it with* water. It is 
to be lamented, that tlie late frosts in the spring often deprive 
us of the fruit wliich affords this liquor. But the effects of 
these frosts have been in some measure obviated by givincr 
an orchard a North-west exposure, so as to check too early 
vegetation, and hy kiudling two or three large fires of brush 
and straw to windward of the orchard the e\=^ning before we 
expect a night of frost. This last expedient has, in many 
instances within the compass of rny knowledge, preserved 
the fruit of an orchard, to the great joy and emolument of 
the ingenious husbandman. 

2 . Brer is a wholesome liquor compared with spirits. The 
grain from which it is obtained is not liable, like the apple, 
to l)e affected with frost, and therefore it can always be pro- 
cured at a moderate expcnce. It abounds with nourishment: 
hence we find many of the common people in Grefat Britain 
endure hard labour with no other food than a quart or three 
pints of this liquor, with a few pounds of bread a day. I 
have heard witli great pleasure of breweries being set up in 
several of the principal county towns of Pennsylvania; and 
I esteem it a sign of the progress of our state in wealth and 
happiness, that a single brewer in Chester county sold above 
1000 barrels of beer last year. While I wish to see a law 
imposing the heaviest taxes on whisky distilleries, I should 
be glad to see breweries (at least for some years) wholly 
c.\empted trom taxation. 

3. Wine is likewise a wholesome liquor compared with 
spirits. The low wines of France, I believe^ could be drunk 
It less expence than spirits in this country. The peasants 
ill France, who drink these liquors in large quantities, area 
healthy afid sober body of people. Wines of all kinds yield 
bv chemical analysis the same principles as cyder, but in 
diderent proportions; hence they are both cordial and 
nourishing. It is remarked that few men ever become 
hcUntml drunkards upon wine. It derives its relish princi- 
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pally from company, and is seldom, like spirituous liquors, 
drunk in a chimiiey-corncr or in a closet. I'he ofiects of 
wine upon the temper are likewise in most cases directly 
opposite to those that were mentioned of spirituous licjuors- 
It must be a bad heart indeed, that is not rendered more 
chearful and more generous by a few glasses of wine. 

4. Vinegar and Water, sweetened with sugar or molas- 
ses, is the best drink that can be contrived in warm weather. 
I beg leave to recommend this wholesome mixture to reapers 
in a particular manner. It is pleasant and cooling. It pro- 
motes perspiration, and resists putrefaction. Vinegar and 
\vater constituted theonly drink of the soldiers of tlic Roman 
republic; and it is well known that they marched and fought 
in a warm climate, and beneath a load of arms that weighed 
sixty pounds. Boaz, a wealthy farmer in Palestine, we iiiul 
treated his reapers with nothing but bread dipped in vinegar. 

- Say not that spirits have become necessary in harvest I’roiii 
habit and the custom of the country. TIjc custom of swal- 
lowing this liquid fire is a bad one, and the ha!)it of it may 
be broken. Let half a dozen farmers in a neighbourhood 
combine to allow higher wages to their reapers than are com- 
mon, and a sufficient quantity of any of the liquv^rs I have 
‘ recommended, and they may soon abolish the practice of 
giving them spirits. They will in a little while bo delighted 
with ihe good effects of their association. Thoir grain will 
be sooner and more carefully gathered into their barns, and 
an hundred disagreeable scenes of sickness and contention 
will be avoided, which always! follow in a greater or less dc»- 
gree the use of spirituous liquors. Under this head, I should 
not neglect to recommend butter-milk and water, or sour 
milk (commonly called bonneclabber) and water. It wiil be 
rendered more grateful by the addition of a little sugar. 
Punch is likewise calculated to lessen the effects of heat, 
and hard labour upon the body. Tlie spirit in this Jiquor is 
blunted by its union with the vegetable acid. Hence it pos- 
sesses not only the constituent parts, but most of the quali- 
ties of cyder and wine. To render this liquor perfectly in- 
nocent and wholesome, it must be drunk weak — in moderate 
quantities — and only in warm weather. 

There are certain classes of people to whom I beg leave 
to suggest a caution or two upon the use of spirituous 
liquors. 

1. Valetudinarians, especially those who labour under 
disorders of the Stomach and bowels, are very apt to fly to 
spirits for relief. Let such people be cautious how they re* 
peat this dangerous remedy. 1 have known many men and 
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woinon, of excellent characters and principles, who have 
V.ceii bv by occasional doses of gin or brandy to case 

tiie (.o'lC) into a love of spirituous lujuors, insomuch that they 
li:e.e after\\ai\ls fallen sucrdices to their fatal clfects. I’iie 
(lin'erent p«eparatioiis of opium are a thousand times more 
^iLt‘e and iiinocenl than spirituous liquors in ail spasmodic af- 
i ctious of the stomach and bowels. So apprclicnsive am [ 
v>r the danger of contracting a love for spirituous liipiors, by 
accustoming the stomach to their stiimdus, that I think tlie 
Icwer medicines we exhibit in spirituous vehicles the l)CUer. 

2. Some people, from li\iug in countries subject to the 
intermitting feser, endeavour to fortify themselves agaiust 
it by two or three glasses of bitters made vvitli spirits every 
day. — 'There is great ilangcrof men becoming sv^ts from tliis 
practice, llcsides, tliis mode of preventing intcrmitteiits is 
by no mean ; a certain one. A mueb better sceiirity ugaiiisl. 
them i* to be found in the Jesuit’s bark. A tea-spoon i n 1 of 
this excelUmt medicine, taken every morning during- the 
sickly season, has m many instances preserved whole families 
in the neighbourhood of rivers and mill-ponds from fevers 
of all kinds. 'Those who live in a sickly part of the country, 
and nho cannot procure the bark, or who object to taking it, 
I would advise to avoid the morning and evening air iiulie 
sickly monlli!; — to kindle fires in their houses on damp days, 
and in cool evenings throughout the whole summer, and to 
put on wooden ciotliing about the first week in Septemlier. 
'Tiie last part of this direction applies only to the inhabitant 
of the middle stales. These cautions, I am persuaded, will 
he* more elfcetuai in preventing autumnal fevers than the 
he.:! preparation.', that can be made from bitters in spirits. 

j. ?den wlio fi)Il.)vv professions that require a constant 
exmeise of tlie mind or body, or perhaps of both, are very 
apt to seek rc*iiel‘ iiom tatigue in spirituous liquors; to such 
persoirs I wouhl beg !o;ive to recommend the use of TEA in- 
stead of spirits. iMiiguc is occasioned by the obstruction of 
perspiratiim. dVa, l)y restoring perspiration, removes fa- 
tigue, and llms invigorates the system. I am no advocates 
loi* liie general or excessive use of tea. — Wlicn drunk lot> 
strong, It is Imriful, especially to the female constitution; 
bill, wIk'u drunk of a moderate degree of strength, and in 
luoileraie quantities, w ith s^ugar and cream or milk^, I believe 
it is II? gtmend innocent, and at all times to be preferred to 
spiriiuons iiqiairs. One of the most industrious schoolmas- 
urs 1 ever Uiuwv, told me iliat he had been preserved from 
tlie love of spintuoiH liquorji by contracting a love for tea i?i 
early life. I'Ureeor four dishes drunk in an afternoon carried 
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off the faiiguc of a m hole cliy''' li‘l)oiir in his seliool. 'Fhis 
gentleman lived to be 71 yt'ai*-; of age, and al’lei Aanls du d 
of an acute disease, in the fnil e^:el'•iso of all tiio facnlliv:^ 
of his mind. 

To every class of my rcade»-s, 1 beg leave to snogest a 
caution against the use of 'ronnv. 1 aekiu^u ledge that I 
have known some men who, by iimiling its sirenglli con- 
stantly, by measuring the spirit and water, and who by dri’ 
ing it otUj/ witli their mcalsy liave drunk toddy i'ov many 
years without sulYering in an}' degree from it; hut 1 have 
known many more who have been insensi!)!} led from drink- 
ing toddy for their constant drink, to take tlrams in the 
morning, and have afierward paid tlieir lives as tin; prie<* of 
tlie^r folly. T shall select one case 1‘rom among many tiiat 
liave come within the (•om])ass of mv knowledge, to shew the 
ordinary progress of inttmiperanee in die ii>e of spiritnons 
liquors. A gentleman, once of a fair and scdier charaetcr, 
in the city of Philadelphia, for inan\ years drank toddy as 
his constant drink. Froin this he proeeeded to drink grog -- 
after awhile nothing would satisfy him but slings, made of 
equal parts of rum and water, with a little sugar. Fiom slings 
he advanced to raw rum — and from eommon riim to Jamaica 
siiirits. iI(n-o lie rested fora fewmonllis; i>iil a^ last lu; 
found even Jamaica spirits were not strong- (uu'ugli to warm 
his stoniacli, and he made it a con'^eiMV totiirowa 

table-spoonful of ground jiepperinto ea(“h g: i’ la^ s[)irii ; 

(m ordc*rlo use his own expre'^sions), to take oil lli-ir eold- 
nc'^s.” It is hardly necessary to add, that In* 'on ailv-rwards 
dit'd a martyr to his inlempc‘ranc(‘. 

J shall conedude what has been said of ;he ede- , oj spea- 
tuous li(|uors w itii two observritioijs. 1. V ijeop!' oir-ipe'd 
by strong drink cannot long he n fhu '1 U'. ndersof 

such a communitv will soon parlaki' of tin* vicfs of j.'j a iiias*; 
from which they arc‘ secreted, and all oiir laW '. an i gov< rn- 
menls w'ill sooner or latt-r be.ir tlic same marlv’. ol r!ie e:!e* -^s 
of spirituous litpiors wliich were ih-^i ribed im iuoriy upon ui- 
tlividuals. I suiuuit it therefore to the (‘f>nsi ' .lai loo i)( 
I.egislaturc of Permsylvaiiia, wdiethm’ more should Vi}\: 
be made to increase tlie exponce aiul lessen tiie consumpiion 
of spirituous liquors, and w lietlu‘f some mark of pu':);io ui- 
fumy should ikjL be inflicted by law iipt;n every num con- 
victed, Iietore a eommon magistrate, or drunkenness. 

The second and last obser\aliou I shall odor is of a serious 
nature. Jt has been remarkevl, that the indiaiis ha\ e di- 
niinhJicd every where in America since their connection with 
the Europeans. This has been justly ascribed to the Euro- 
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peans having introduced spirituous liquors among them. Let 
ttioso hie!i, who are every day turning their backs upon all 
liie benefits ol’ cultivated society, to seek habitations in the 
neighbourhood of Indians, consider how far this wandering 
inode of life is produced by the same cause which has scat- 
tered and annihilated so many Indian tribes. — I.ong life, and 
the secure possession of property in the land of their an- 
cestors, were looked upon as a blessing among the ancient 
Jews. — For ason to mingle his dust with the dust of his father, 
was to act worthy of his inheritance ; and the prospect of 
this lionour often afforded a consolation even in death. 
However exalted, my countrymen, your ideas of liberty may 
be, while you expose yourselves by the use of spirituous 
liipiors to this consequence of them, you are nothing more 
than the pioneers, or, in more slavish terms, the hewers 
of .wood’’ of your more industrious neighbours. 

If the facts that have been stated have produced 
in any of my readers, who have suffered from the use 
of spirituous liquors, a resolution to abstain from them 
, hereafter, I must beg leave to inform them, they must 
l^avp them off snddcnlj/ and entirely. No man was ever 
gradually reformed from drinking spirits. He must not 
only avoid tasting, but even smelling them, until long 
habits of abstinence have subdued his affection for them. 
1 o prevent his feeling any inconveniences from the sudden 
Iciss of their stimulus upon his stomach, he should drink 
plentifully of camomile or of any other bitter ten, ora few 
gkisssx\s oi* sound old wine every day. I have great pleasure 
iiv adding, that I have seen a number of people who have 
beem efintually restored- to health— to character, and to 
usefulness to their families and to society, by following this 
advice. 

.1785, B. Rush. 


LXXVI. On the Ventilation of Prisons. 

Mu. -UaCAN, Manchester, June 22. 

Thf: erection of ir new gaol for the division of Ipswicli, 
anti of a house of correction for that of St. Ediiiund’s-bury, 
haring engaged the attention of the inhabitants of Suitolk, 
Capel Lott, K^q. ;\n able and active magistrate of that coun- 
tv, consulted Dr. John Jebb, concerning their ‘polity and 
consftruction. ^lle. answer returned by him was printed iii 
17#^ paud I was honoured by Mr. Loft with a copy of the 
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tract, which is now inserted in the 2d vol. of the doctor’s 
works. ^ It is written in the true spirit of philanthropy, and 
contains many judicious and important observations* But 
differing in opinion from the amiable and respectable author 
On one essential point, I availed myself of the privilege 
granted me, anej^^ transmitted my sentiments to Mr. Loft, 
without reserve, Trusting they would be communicated to. 
Dr. Jebb, whose friendly correspondence I sometimes en- 
joyed. But the melancholy event of his death occurred 
about the time when my letter arrived; and it was delivered 
to Lord Chedworth, as chaixman, for the consideration of 
the justices at the quarter session. If you think such a 
mite towards the general stock of public information, on a 
subject which now happily interests the physician, the phi- 
losopher, and the statesman, in almost every country of 
Europe, will be an acceptable contribution, the publicatioa 
of it in yooir Repository will oblige your constant reader, 

T. P. 

Copy of a tetter from I)r. PerCival to Capel Lofty JLsq, of 

Treston Hally near Pury^ in Suffolky on the Subject of 

Prisons^ 

Sir, Manchester^ Jan. 26, 1786, 

Permit me to return my grateful acknowledgments for 
your very obliging letter^ which, though dated Sept. 22$ 
1785, arrived only three weeks ago, together with an inter-* 
esting tract on the construction and polity of prisons. I ad« 
mire the ability, and honour the patriotic’ zeal, which this 
little work displays ; and perhaps I shall but evince my 
spect for the editor, by offering to him such comments ot 
remarks as the perusal of it has suggested to my mind« 
Though under the form of a query, it seems to be laid 
down ah a posiulatumy that, when infection has once taken 
place in a prison inclosed by high walls, it will continue to 
exert its baneful powers with various degrees^' malignity, 
notwithstanding all the cautions which may be employc^d to 
counteract its influence : and it is therefore recommended, 
as essential to salubrity, that a diy moat, with shelving 
sides, like a line of circumvallation, should surround, at& 
proper distance, the place of confinement} that, from the 
bottom of this moat a wall should be raised, 25 feet in height; 
but that the top of it should not exceed the level of the soiL . , 
1 apprehend that this mode of inclosure is impractic^lela 
large towns, where an extent of land e*deqaate to it, Miith a 
VOL. UL H h . ’ 
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pvopev drainage, can seldom be obtained; tliat it would di- 
luiuisii tlic terrors of imprisonment to the spectators with- 
out, and to the malefactors within ; that it might allurJ 
means of dangerous conimunication between them ; that it 
is in ho situation indispensably necessary ; and that the 
forcible manner In which it is urged, by^siich respectable 
authorities, may render the visitation of most gaols, on 
their present unalterable construction, too alarming to bo 
undertaken by any honorary inspectors, whether delegated 
in rotation from the rnagistrac 3 *, as Mr. Howard recom- 
mends, or appointed by authority of parliament. I shall not 
trespa.ss either on your time, or my own, by engaging in the 
discussion of each of tliese topics : but I feel it incumbent 
on me to submit to your candid consideration the reasons 
wliich lead me to controvert the opinion, “ that walls above 
the level of the inhabited surface are incompatible with the 
necessary ventilation of a prison.” 

Kver since the receipt of 3 'oiir letter, 1 have paid parti- 
cular attention to the action of the wind in the court-yard 
at tlie liack of my dwelling-house, which is a quadrangular 
urea of about 32itO square feet, in the centre of which are 
plauU'd a few trees and shrubs. On the north side it is 
siTccned by the house, which is three stories high, and 
yards in length. Ttie south side is occupied by a stable, 
cO'.ich-house, he. On each of the other sides, lower of- 
lim^s are erected; but behind these, considerable buildings 
rise, the property of my neighbours. I’liisarea; therefore, 
is as much secluded from ventilation as the court-yards in 
many of our prisons; 3 et 1 have uniformly observed, thai 
a very gentle wind suffices to give motion to the shrubs, 
and even to blow about the straw and other light bodies on 
the Hugged pavement, with which it is environed. The sun- 
shiiu^ also, on tlie calmest day, cannot ^ail, by the lieat 
which it communicates, to dissipate the noxious vapours, 
and renovate the air. And every shower of rain perfcriu.'^ 
the saiiiC salutar)" office. 

I'lio means of obviating contagion, or the antidotes to it, 
where it subsists, seem to be throe-fold. 1 st, Such aa 
weaken its energy by dilution, or by a minute division of 
ilia particles. 2 diy", Such as operate solely on the human 
body, by counteracting its susceptibility of infection. 3dlj-, 
Such a» affect the poison itself, rendering it innoxious, bv 

i irodpcing some chemical or other change in its nucuie. A 
ainiiiar analogy may at once illustrate and confirm tliii pro- 
position. It W well known, that a grain of tartar emetic 
wHle-xcite vomiting. But if this antimonial preparation be 
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dissolved in a very large portion of waiter, the emetic power 
which it possessed will be destroyed. The same loss of 
power will ensue if a dose of opiam be administered either 
previously or in conjunction with it, by which the stomach 
\Vill become insensible to its action. And lastly, if an alka- 
line salt be added to it, the decomposition thus produced 
will render it inert. A knowledge of these several corrcc- 
tives of contagion is interesting to the magistrate as well as 
to the physician. But the most important of them, and 
what is now chiefly to be considered, is dilution, which 
may, I trust, be accomplished, so as to obviate the commu- 
nication of infection, by smaller supplies of fresh air, than 
yon seem to apprehend. 

C(jntagion, like all other poisons, must subsist in some 
definite quantity, or degree of concentration^ to be capa- 
ble of producing its deleterious elFccts. And though the 
viinimum^ or least point of activity, under which, when 
reduced by diffusion, it becomes innoxious, hath not, and 
pcrliaps cannot, be precisely ascertained; yet we have suf- 
ficient evidence to satisfy us that this subsists at no great 
distance from its source. Dr.* Mackenzie, who practised 
physic 30 years in the cities of Smyrna, and Constantino- 
ple, assures us, that he w^as never afraid to go into a large 
Jiouse wherein a person lay under the plague, provided the 
patient was confined to one rooih. And the Rev. Thomas 
Dawes, chaplain to the British factory at Aleppo, in his ac- 
count of a dreadful pestilence which raged w'ith such vio- 
lence in that place in the years 1761, and 1762, thdt from 
two to three liimdreJ persons were buried daily, relates 
that the plague t' ice broke out in two houses adjoining to 
that in which the British Consul lived : but although, ac- 
cording to the ciwjtom of the East, they constantly slept 
during the months of July and August in the open air on 
the house-top, and a Franciscan friar, whose bed was only 
six yards distant from that of Mr. Dawes (both being placed 
near a wall eight feet high, by which the terraces of the 
two houses were separated,) died of the disease after two 
days illness, yet he and all the family escaped infection. I 
shall recite a more remarkable fact from the authority of my 
late honoured friend, Sir John Pringlfe^ which still further 
illustrates what hasbe^n advanced. In the year 1750, on 
the 7th of May, the sessions commenced at the Old Bailey, 
and continued several days, during which time more criminals 
were tried, and a greater multitude wa^ present, than usuaL 
This court is bnly 30 feet square; and the corruption of the 
air was aggravated by the fool steams of the baU-dock; and 
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of two rooms opening into it, in which the prisoners were 
the whole day crowded together, till they wore brought 
forth to take their trial. I'lic bench consisted of six persons, 
four of whom died of the gaol distemper, together with two 
or three of the counsel, one of the under sheriffs, several 
of the Middlesex jury, and above 40 other persons. It is 
to be noted, that the Chief Justice, who sat at the Lord 
Mayor’s right-band, escaped ; whilst his lordship, with the 
vest of the bench on his left, was seized with the infection; 
that the ?/Iiddlesex jury, on the same side of the court, lost 
many, whilst the London jury, opposite to them, received 
no injury ; and that of the innltitudc present, hut one or 
two, or at most a small number, of those that were on the 
side of the court to the Lord IMayor's right-hand, ^svere 
taken ill. Sir John Pringle ascribes this partial action of 
contagion to the ojjcning of a window at the end of the 
court most distant from the bench, by which he deems it 
probable that the poisonous miasms were directed to, and 
accumuhued in, that 'jvartof the hall where the fatality so 
remarkably occurred. And I think we are equally warranted 
to conchido, from his narrative, that the air of the whole 
court must have been contaminated, and that a moderate 
degree of dilution sufficed to render the contagious parti- 
cles innoxious. 

Thus far I had written more than a month ago, as you 
w'ill perceive by the date of my letter. Successive and 
very urgent engagements have dissipated my thoughts on 
this interesting subject, and still continue to engross my 
time. I hope you will not infer from the observations, 
which I have with much freedom sugge sted to you, that I 
regard the ventilation of gaols as an object of little im- 
portance \ for it appears to me to claim the most serious at- 
tention, so far as it can be rendered compatible with essen- 
tial purposes of continement. And I rejoice to find that 
Mr. Blackburne, an ingenious architect now cinployed in 
tnis ci^untry, and in various other parts of England, in tlie 
erection of new prisons, purposes to surround them 
w ith a wall of no great height, but covered at the top with 
vhevatiiv^e frise^ which will afford perfect security, at the 
sauK^tiine that it is pervious to the wind. 

1 meant to have offered to you some hints concerning the 
accommodation, clothing, diet, indulgences, ^nd medical 
treatment of the prisoners, as they relate to the prevention 
or cure of the gaol-distemper. But I have present no 
leisure to digest my thoughts; and it is probable they would 
convey little information to one who has so fully considered 
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these subjects. When you see Dr. Jebb, be pleased to 
present my best respects to him : he has a claim to the 
Harm esteem of every lover of his co'intry. 

This letter will be conveyed to you by Mr. Blackburne. I 
am called to a meeting M our magistrates, which is to be 
held to-day for the purpose of conferring with him on the 
erection of a new prison here. 

I have the honour to be, with very cordial respect, Sir, 
your most faithful, humble servant, 

17S7, Sept Tno. ri-RCiVAL. 


LXXVII. A Provincial dislike to game, how to be accounted for 

Mr. Urban, Sept. 2^. 

If you ask a countryman in the south-west part of tin* 
kingdom to dine, he objects to any kind of game which 
comes to your tabic, and says, in his provincial dialect, / 
never eats hollow fowl; under which term he includes hares, 
and rabbits, as well as wild fowl, and every kind. of poultry. 
It is in vain to inquire whence this dislike proceeds, for he 
can tell yogi no more, than that he derives it from his father. 
Cmsar, it is very remarkable, describes the inhabitants of 
this country as having exactly the same prejudice. Thejy 
esteemed it (says he) a crime to eat hares^ poultry^ or geese; 
they kept them nevertheless far amusement. “ Leporem, et 
gailinam, et anserem giistare fas non pntant : luec tamen 
aiunt, animi voluptatisque causa.” De Bell. Gall. lib. 5. c. 
10. Had the generality of our ]>eople been descendants of 
the Britons whom Caisar encountered, there would have 
been then little (Tifficulty in accounting for this superstition, 
as it might reasonably be supposed to be the remains of a 
druidical inhibition continued to this time. But history 
allows of no such solution ; for the Saxons found the south- 
ern end of our island, deserted by the Romans and ravaged 
by the Piets, in such a state of desolation, that, so far from 
adopting the customs of the few surviving natives, they 
gave new navies to the rivers and mountain.^, and even 
to the villages and cities. Now we have the authority of 
Cajsar for asserting, that the Germans, from whom 'our 
iSaxon ancestors arc descended, had no connection with the 
Druids, but that they bad religious rites and ceremo^. 
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nies of their own*. Whether this injunction mi^ht have 
been part of the religion of the Germans, as Tacitus is 
lent on the subject, cannot now, I think, be ascertained. 
But what coiild induce the legislators of two distinct 
nations to forbid a food so obvious, delicate, and whole-* 
some ? And yet it is not easy to imagine that the Saxons 
would, after their arrival here, impose such an unmeaning 
restraint on themselves. 

Inhere is, however, an abstinence from some of these 
animals as to food still more inexplicable. It is well known 
to sportsmen, that; spaniels refuse to eat the bones of phea- 
sants, partridges, and wild fowl, though they hunt them 
naturally : they reject also the bones of the woodcock, 
which bird they must be trained to flush. Is this antipathy 
dictated b}^ instinct, or does it arise from being domesu-* 
cated 

Yours, &c. 

1787, OcU T. H. W. 


LXXVIII. Instance of a singular Dream and Corresponding 

livent. 


Mr. Urban, Dec. 7. 

The curiosity of mankind has been often excited on the 
subject of dreams ; the lower people in all countries are in- 
clined to regard tliem with reverence and awe; but the 
opinions of the more enlightened classes of men have been 
at great variance with respect to this phenomenon. Some 
' have been led to consider dreams as one species of proof, 
that there is existing within us a principle independent of 
the mjiterial frame. The vivid appearance of objects, the 
pew and surprising combinations formed, the exertions of 
the passions, the regular trains of reasoning, the play of 
*^the ’imagination, seem occasionally to be as much realized 
in the state of slumber, as when awake and in motion. It 
may be assumed as a certain fact, that almost every man 
has, at some one period or other of his life, experienced in 
sleep a consciousness of every action he could have per- 


* ** Germani miiltum ab hac consuetiidine (Gallorum) differunt. Nam ne- 
q\ie Druides habent, qui rebus divinis praisiut ; neque sawrificiis student.” l)a 

Bcir.Gall.I.VLc.l9. 
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fonned u'lu*n riwako. He travels over extended regions; he 
runs, walks, rides, with iVecdomand agility, and not untVe- 
quLMuly seems endued with new and superior pouors; he 
soars aloft, and is wafted through the air, or, gently de* 
scending, he glides through the waters, and with sucii pen*-* 
feet command and security, that, when he awakens’, he is 
hardly persuaded it was but a dream. In opposition to these 
observations it is urged, that exactly similar effects arc pro- 
duced from disease; such is its influence in nuinherltf.s 
eases, that the subject sceihs just as forcibly preposse.ssed 
as from any ideas that could be Vcccived from actual impres- 
sion. Persons insane will persevere in exercises beyond 
tlieir usual strength, seeming all the while never to entertain 
a d< 4 j[ibt but that they are moving in carriages, on horseback, 
pej'fonning military exercise and evolutions, or buried in 
philosophical experiments. Multitudes of such instances 
will readily occur; and it is argued, that as the i]nnd,«in 
those examples, is evidently not disengaged irom the con- 
trol of tlie body, so neither, in the other, is there any 
re:: -.Oil to suppose it different, the circumstance of sh^e’p 
and insensibilitv being something not unlike disease, a state 
of suspension of many of the active powers. 

Some philosophers imagine that the mind never remains 
inert, that successions of ideas incessantly present thern- 
sches, uiul thought is always eniployetl. XV'itli resjiect, 
lunvcver, to this notion, it may be alledged, tliai it is highly 
improbable that dreams, which, according to the supposi- 
tion', must perpetually occur, should be so seldom and so 
faintly recollected. To this it may be tinsworeil, that liie 
same thing happens when vve are awake. Lc‘t any per.soii 
try to recall the whole train of ideas that has passed through 
his mind during tvvelvx^ hours that he has been .stirring 
about in the ordinary business of the day; he will he alile 
to remember j)articular essential transactions; but, il he 
attempts to recx)ver the mass of ideas that filled his mind 
for that portion of lime, or even only a considerable part 
of the time, he will find it impracticable labour ; hf» will in 
vain endeavour to trace the connection of his ideas; the 
same broken confused assemblage will be |>« rceived; even 
by him who possesses the most retentive memory, as when he 
first awakens with that imperfect consciousness that is usu- 
ally termed a dream. Were we to commit to writing, in 
the minutest manner, every idea our remembrance then 
suggested, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to col- 
lect such a number as would employ one hour to read over. 

The popular belief, that dreams axe a kind of preterua- 
U h 4 
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tiiral juhnonition, meant to direct our conduct, is a notion 
extremely dangerous. As nothing can be morejll -founded, 
it ought to be strenuously combated. Innumerable reasons 
might be offered; but it will be suflicient to say, that it is 
inconsistent with the general design of Providence, it 
would overturn the principles that regulate society. The 
benign intention of the author of nature is in no instance 
more eminently displayed than in withholding from us the 
certain knowledge of future events. Were it otherwise 
constituted, mamwould be the most miserable of beings; 
he would become indifferent to every action, and incapable 
of exertioi} ; overwhelmed with the terrors of impending mis- 
fortune, he would endure the misery of criminals awaiting 
the moment of execution. The proof unanswerable ^and 
decisive, that dreams are not to be considered as prognos- 
tics, is, that no example can be produced of their success- 
ful effect, either in pointing out means of preventing harm, 
or facilitating benefit. Certain instances may be alledged, 
where the conformity of a dream with some subsequent 
event may have been remarkable; but we may venture to 
assert, that such discoveries have generally happened after 
the facts, and that fancy and ingenuity have liad the chief 
share in tracing the resemblance, or finding out the expla- 
nation. Tf it be granted that thought never stops, and that 
the mind is perpetually employed ; the wonder should ra- 
ther be, that so few cases of similitude have been recorded. 
If millions of the human species tlivougli the wliole extent 
of time have been, during their state of slumber, continu- 
ally subject to dream ; perhaps the calculators of chances 
would be apt to maintain, that near coincidences have pro-! 
bahly happened much more frequently than they have been 
either noticed or recollected. 

Amongst the various histories of singular dreams and cor- 
responding events, we have lately heard of one, which 
seems to merit being rescued from oblivion. Its authentic 
oity will appear from the relation ; and we may surely pro- 
nounce, that a more extraordinary concurrence of fortuitous^ 
and accidental circutnstances, can scarcely be produced, oc 
paralleled. 

One Adam Rogers, a creditable and decent person, a man 
of good sense and repute, who kept a public-house at 
Portlaw, a small hamlet,, nine or ten miles from Waterford, 
in the kingdoni of IreMhd, dreamed one nigh^t that he saw 
two men at a particular green spot on the adjoining mounr 
tain, one of them a small sickly looking man, the other 
reinar&ably strong and large. He then saw the little man* 
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nnirder the other, and he awohe in groat agitation. The 
circumstances of the dream wove so distinct and forcible^ 
that he continued much ailoctod hv them. He related them 
to his wife, and also to several ncighliours, next hiorintjg. 
After some time he' went out coursing vvith grey-hoirnds; 
accompanied, amongst others, by one Mr. Browne, the 
Roman Catholic priest of the parish. He soon stopped dt 
tlie above-mentioned particular green spot o i the mountain, 
and, calling to Mr. Browne?, pointed it out to him, and told 
him what had appeared in his dream. During the remainder 
of the day he thought little more about it. Next moffiing 
he was extremely startled at seeing two strang<u*s enu-v his 
bouse, about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. He iuunodi- 
atelj^ ran into an inner room, and desired his wife to iake 
particular notice, for tliey were precisely the two men that 
he had seen in his dream. When they bad consulted with 
one another, their apprehensions we re alarmed for the little 
weakly man, though contrary to the appearance in the 
dream. After the .strangers hatl taken some refreshment, 
and were about to depart, in order to proscente their jour- 
ney, Rogers earnestly endeavoured to dissuade the little 
man from quitting his house, and going on with his follow* 
traveller. He assured him, that if he would remain with 
him that day, he would accompany him to Canick next 
morning, that being the town to which tlie travellers were 
proceeding. He was unwilling and ashamed to tell the cause 
of his being so solicitous to separate him from his companion. 
But, as he observed that Hickey, which was the name of 
the little man, seemed to he quiet and Gentle in his de- 
portment, and had money .about him, and that the other 
had a ferocious bad countenance, the dream still recur? ed‘ 
to him. He dreaded that sonu thing fatal would liappen; 
and he wished, at all events, to keep t!iern asunder. How- 
ever, the humane precautions of Rogeirs proved ineffectual; 
for Caulfield, such was the other’s name, prevailed upon 
Hickey to continue with him on their way to Carrick, declaring 
that, as they had long travelled together, thev should not 
part, but remain together until he should see Hic key safely 
arrive at the habitation of his friends. The wile of Rogers 
was much dis.satisfied when she found they were gone, and 
blamed her husband exceedingly for not being absolutely 
peremptory in detaining Hickey. 

About an hour after they left Portlaw, in a lonely part of th6 
mountain, just near the place observed by Rogers in his 
dream, Caulfield took the opportunity of murdering his 
companion. It appeared afterwards^ from bis own aciount 
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of thd horrid transaction, that, as they were getting over a 
ditch, he struck Hickey on the back part of nis head with 
a stoitc ; and, when he fell down into the trench, in conse- 
quence of the blov^', Caulfield gave him several stabs with 
a knife, and cm his throat so deeply that the head was ob - 
served to be almost severed from the body. He then rifled 
llickcy’s pockets of all the money in them, took part of his 
clt;thes, and every thing else of value about him, and after- 
wards proceeded on his way to Carrick. He had not been 
long gone when the body, still warm, was diticoveird by 
some labourers who wore returning to their work from 
dinner. 

The report of the murder soon reached to Portlaw. 
Jlugcrs and his wife went to the place, and instantly kjK^w 
the body c>f him whom they had in vain cnde*avoured to dis- 
suade irom going on with his ireiichcrous companion. They 
at once snoke out their suspicions that the murdec was per- 
petrated ’oy the fc!iow-tra\eller of the deceased. An im- 
mediate s:tarf h was made, and Cnulfield wa.s apprehended 
at Waterford the second d*ny after. He was brought to 
trial at the ensuing assizes, and convicted of the fact. It 
appeared on the trial, amongst other circumsiances, that 
when he arrived at Carrick, he hired a liorse, aiid a boy to 
conduct him, not by the usual road, but by that which nms 
on the north side of the river Suir, to Waterford, intend- 
ing to take his passage in the first ship from thence to New- 
foundland. 'I'he boy took notice of some blood on his 
snirt, and Oauifield gave him half a crown to promise not to 
speak of it. Rogers proverb not only that Hickey wa.s seen 
last in company wfih Caulfield, but that a pairof new shoes 
which Hickey "wore, had been found on the feet of Caul- 
field whea he was apprehended; and that a pair of old 
shoes ulfich he had on at Rogers's house were upon Hickey’s 
feet wd'icn the body tvas found. lie described with great 
exactness every article of their clothes. Caulfield, on the 
cross-examination, shrewdly asked him from the dock, 
whether it was not very extraordinary that he, who .kept a 
public-house, should take such particular notice of the 
dress of a stranger, accidentally calling there ? Rogers, ia 
his answer, said, he had a very particular reason, but was 
asiiamcd to mention it. The court apd prisoner insisting on 
his dcelaring it, he gave a circumstantial narrative of his 
dream, called upon Mr. Browne the priest, then in the 
court, to corroborate bis testimony, and said, that his wife 
had severely renroached him for permitting Hickey to leive 
their house, wnen he knew that;, iii tke.short footway to 
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Carriok, they must necessarily pass by the green spot in 
the mountain which had appeared in his dream. A numl)cr 
of witnesses came forward ; and the proofs were so strong, 
that the jury, .without hesitation', found the panel guilty. — 

It was remarked, as a singularity, that he happened to be 
tried and .sentenced by his namesake, Sir George Caul- 
field, at that time lord chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
which office he resigned in the Summer of the year 17G0. 

After sentence, Caulfield confessed the fact. It came 
out, that Hickey had been in the .West Indies two and 
twenty years ; but falling into a bad state of health, lie was 
returning to his native country, Ireland, bringing with him 
some money his industry had acquired. Tlie vessel on 
board which he took his passage was, by stress of weather, 
tlrivcn into Minehead. He there met with Frederick Caul- 
field, ail Irish sailor, who was poor, and much distressed 
for clothes and common necessaries. Hickey, compassion- 
ating his poverty, and finding he was liis countryman, re- 
lieved his wants, and an intimacy commenced between tlieni. 
They agreed to go to Ireland together; and it was remarked 
on their passage, that Caulfield spoke contemptuously, and 
often said, it was a pity such a puny fellow as Hickey should 
have money, and he hiuisolf be without a shilling. They 
landed at Waterford, at which place they stayed some days, 
jCaulfield being all the time supported by Hickey, who 
h'otight there some clothes for him. The assize's being 
lield in the town during that time, it was afterwards recol- 
lected that they were both at the court-house, and attended 
the whole of atrial of a shoemaker, who was coinicied of 
the murder of his wife. But this made no impressio!i bu 
)the hardened mind of Caulfield; Tor the very next day he 
perpetrated the same crime on the road betwixt Waterford 
ahd Carrick-on-Suir, near which town Hickey’s robtions 
Jived. 

He walked to the gallows With a firm step, and undaunted 
countenance. He spoke to the multitude who surrounded 
him; and, in the coui^eof his address, inciuioned that he 
had been bred at a charter-school, from which he was taken, 
as an apprenticed servant, by William Izod, of the 
couhty ti Kilkenny. From this station he ran avt^ay on be- 
ing corrected for some faults, and had been absent- from 
Ireland six years.— He confessed also, that he had several 
times intended to murder Hickey on the road between 
Waterford and Portlaw; which, though in general noV a 
road much frequented, yet, people at that time continually , 
f^oming in sights prevented him. 
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Bcinj^ friistrated in all his schemes, the sudden and total 
disa.ppouiLr]iciit threw him, probably, into an indifference for 
life. Sonic tciiipors are so stubborn'and rugged, that nothing 
can affect them but immediate sensation. If to this be 
.united the darkest ignorance, death, to .such characters, 
will hardly seem terrible, because they can form no con- 
ception of what it is, and still less of the consequences that 
may follow. " • 

Yours, &c. 

1737, Dec. A. LL. 


LXXIX. Influence of particular Studies with respect to Longevity. 

Mr. Urran, June 19. 

A GENTLKMAN who has made the tour of Europe, and 
a minute inquirer into the different modes of life in diffe- 
rent countries, has observed with great attention the influ- 
ence of particular studies and pursuits on the health and long 
life of the professors. He finds that all, or many of those 
M'ho study the more refined arts, particularly music, are in 
in general of great age. He means those who arc real ad- 
mirers and artists, from true feelings of its powers to sooth 
and compose the mind to peace and serenity, and who have 
distinguished themselves by celebrated works and composi- 
tions. As to mere mechanical performers, their lives are in 
general shortened by dissipation and debauchery. Among 
die real admirers and composers, he gives remarkable in- 
.stances in his own country, as well as Italy, Germany, and 
other parts, and instances the following professors and dilet- 
tanti : 

Giiininiani, 30 and upwards. Tartini, ditto. Antoniotto, ditto. 
I.everidgc,90, Mr. St. Andre, ditto. Corelli, 96. Handel, 75. 
Old Corvette, 95 and upwards. Hasse, 36. Farinelli, .90. 
Faustina, 80. Dr. Creighton, 90. Alessandro Scarlatti, 87. Dr. 
Pepusch, 85. Rosingrave, sen. ditto. Old Tallis, ditto. 
Several of the Harrington family, 80. Colonel Blay thway te, 
80. The elder Bach, in Germany, SO. Sir Robert Tlirock- 
inorton, with many more at this time abroad, of distinguished 
abilities and ages. Dr. Child, "91. Dr. Blow, 60. Dr. 
Holder, 82. Stanley, 70, and upwards. Dr. Arne, about 74. 
Kecble, about 73. Dr, Boyce, ditto. Sir John Hawkiu^., 
about' 80. 
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Tie has made the same observation as to many mathema- 
ticians, Newton, Flamsteed, Leibnitz; ami remarks, that 
all those who have piirsned studies attended with contrx)- 
versy, or disagreeable political contentions, have either died 
early, or, if old, impaired their faculties to idiotev — Swift, 
Warburton, and many others. Voltaire’s chearful engage- 
ments secured his longevity, as nothing ruffled hiscoinpla- 
cency. And he conefudes his remarks with (cquanimitas est 
solafdicitas. 

1789, June, lIiSTORicus. 


^ LXXX. Dr. Stukeley on the Gout. 

Mr. Urban, Jug. 3o. 

I HAVE just -been reading Dr. Stukcley’s “ Letter to Sir 
Hans Sloane, Bart, about the Cure of the Gout by Oils ex- 
ternally applied,” third edition, 8vo. 1710. 7’he very great 
success, that the Doctor asserts, from his own experieiicc*, 
attended this simple and easy method of treating this 
opprobrium mcdicorum,** this cruelly tedious disease, 
naturally prompts me to ask any of your experienced medi- 
cal friends, whether the same success has contimied to attend 
this modp of treatment through a lapse of (ifty years, a 
period sufficient to justly appreciate the value of any medi- 
cal discovery. 

I'he Doctor repeatedly asserts, that he had frequently re- 
duced fits of usually 3 or 4 months continuance to as 
weeks; and, even during that time, by these oils, had vastly 
alleviated the tortures of the truly. pitiable podagrics. The 
oils were the invention of Dr. Rogers, who at that time re* 
sided at Stamford, as well as Dr. Stukeley, and whose suf- 
ferings under the disorder produced the composition so 
strenuously recommended. Dr. Rogers, it .seems, thought 
it necessary to keep the remedy a secret, and it was sold i.s 
a nostrum under the name of “ Dr. Rogers’s Oils for tlic 
Gout.” We have no further hints in the Letter of what they 
consisted, other than that they were a ‘‘composition of 
warm oils,” which were to be well rubbed on the parts 
alfected, before a fire, once or twice claily, and that theit 
effects in alleviating the paiii,^ and shorvening the lit, were 
wonderful. 

From their effects Dr. Stukeley has, in this pamphlet, 
;given us (at that time) a new theory of the gout. He asserts 
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tlic* (lisorilcr to be an efTort of Nature to expel from tlic 
bah it a fiery venom, and that she chnses the joints as the 
propercsl parts, on account of the synovial or oil-glands there 
Kitnated, that the tortures attending the fiery drop or venoni 
might be mitigated as far as Nature admits; but, by repeated 
attacks, the oil-glands gradually failing in their supplies, 
the violence of the fits generally increases^ until the poor 
cripple’s joints arc in a manner burnt, dried up, and filled 
up with a chalk or llme-like matter. And hence the Doc- 
tor atgucs, that the artificial application of proper oils sup- 
plies the defect ol Nature, and, as far as possible, mitigates 
the disorder.' 1 ought to add that, along with the oils, the 
Doctor strongly enforces temperance, a due regard to keep-, 
ingthe body open, and a discreet use of opiates wheiv the 
rrolcnce of the jmin renders them neco.ssary. This is a con- 
cise, tliougb imperfect, sketch of his theory and treatment. 
7'iiosc who cliuse to consult his work will see it at large, and 
more fully stated. 

T’his theory appears rational and desening attention. 
Tlie Doctor’s plan of forming theories of diseases from tlie 
elfects of remedies, ratiier than applying remedies on fanci- 
lul theories, serins the surer ground, and worthy the atten- 
tion of medical practitioners. 1 know not wliether any nos- 
trum is now sold uikUt the name of Dr. Rogers’s Oils; but 
if this sketch tends to revive an useful remedy, or is the 
means of alleviating the sulForings of any one, I shall rejoice ; 
nor will a column or two of your valuable work be occupied 
in vain. We can scarcely live to a nobler purpose than 
using our best endeavours to lighten the distress of suffering 
humanity. 

1790, Oct. M. F. 


LXXXI. Hops not so good as formerly, and a Remedy proposed.: 

Mr. Urban, L>p\tony Jan, 21. 

I FIND it is an opinion in this countrv’, that hops are not 
so good now as they were formerly, and that more are now 
required to make beer keep than were snlhcient many years 
ago.' So far 1 find is fact, that Sir Jonas Moore, and other 
writers about brewing, who lived a hundred years agoj 
order much few’cr hops than" are now generally put in ; and 
they say the beer will be too bitter if you put in more. I 
allow about half as many more as we used to do 40 
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since, but do not find more effect from them. Some old 
people [lave said, that good hops should be lull of seeds; if 
they mean by that, large plump seeds, I believe there ai’O 
hardly.any such things now. I hare once or twice met with 
a few odd ones, round, plump, and larger tlian white mustard ; 
those, I suppose, had been accidentally periccied by «)me 
male hop near them; but the common hop seeds arc lean, 
skinny, and imperfect 

li’ It be true that hops arc degonerr.t.'d, I think it must 
arise from somc/wrong practice in ci:hi\aiipg them; (or f 
suppose right manageinent will rather icrd loimpiote plant; 
tlnui make them worse. What this wrong metnod is may 
perhap; be explained in the following manner: 

In most kinds of plants there is contained, in the same 
blossom, a male part, wliich scatters dust, and a female part, 
which stands on the top of the seed-vessel. This is tll<^ 
case in fruit blossoms, cow'slip:;, pease, and most other sorts 
of flowers; and tljc Linmeaii botai\y divides plants intf> 
classes according to the iiuiiiber and situation of eacli of these 
parts. 

But in some sorts of plants these two parts grow in difTe- 
rcjit places on the same plant. The catkin^ h :»j)pear 
in January are the male parts of a nut-lrec, an ! ar(? full of 
dust; the female parts are scarlet threads, which coiim? out 
of the top of many of the buds at the same time, 'riie cat- 
kins soon scatter their dust, and fall olf; and wlion tiu? 
hunches ’of nuts appear in June, tlioy come out of those 
buds which have liad the scarlet threads, of which there are 
Rlili some remains. The false blossoms of ciicmnbors and 
melons are the male part, the fruit blossoms luc tlie female. 
Indian wheat (maize) has a reed-like top, wijicb scatters 
dust, and is the male part; the car, which is the female 
part, comes out at tlie bottom of the stalk, covered close up 
witli leaves, to preserve the grain from insects; and many 
fiax-like threads come out of the top of it, each of wliich 
stands at tJie top of the several grains of corn. So far a 
single plant is capable of bearing good seed, because the 
maie and female parts both grow out of the same root* 

But there are some plants of a different kind, where the 
nialc and female parts grow upon dilFerent roots; the seeds 
of these will not be perfected unless a maje and female plant 
grow near together. So the male spinach scatters its dust, 
and soon dies ; the female lasts longer, grows larger, and 
bears seed. The case is the safjie with hemp; the male is 
the smallest, full of dust, aud is pulled up before the female 
hetfip conies to perfection, and bears its seed. Sallows arc 
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of .the same nature; the catkins of the male sallow are yfel- 
, lower, and soon fall off; those of the female sallow are 
gTecuer, and hang on till they become pods of a dark-coloured 
very small seed, which come out with a white cotto^n, like 
dow^, to rhcin. And hops are of the sanie nature; the nialo 
placjft scatters a great deal of dust, but produces no hops; it 
ih the female plants which bear the hops we use, which are 
the seed-vessel; and in this, I think, the wrong husbandry, 
consists. 

A bull never mves milk, nor. does a r^m ever bring a 
lamb; yet we find it necessary to keep both, that the cows 
and ewes inay not be barren. The case is the same with 
plants; and it has been tried in several instances. All the 
false blossoms of melons were carefully pulled off before 
they opened, and then not one melon set. If the end of an 
car of a)ai;;c be tied up in a bag before the flax-like threads 
appear, that ear will have no corn in it; and if all the rced- 
likc tops are cut off before they scatter any dust, all the 
ears will be bLirren. When the pods of the single peony, 
which bears seed, open in September, some of the seeds are 
hard, round, and black, these are pertected, and will grow;' 
but there are, in the same pods, others which are red, soft, 
and irregularly shaped ; these will not grow, for they are 
not perfected. In shelling of pease, many will be mund 
grown to a proper size, and are good; but sometimes there 
will be, ill the bame pods, some w'hich are only rudiments 
of imperfect pease; these did not set, and are come to 
nothing. 

This, therefore, I take to be the mistake in the manage- 
ment of hops; the male plants never produce any hops; on 
which account the planters carefully destroy them all as 
useless, not considering nor knowing that thereby the seed 

never perfected, the strength of the se^d is lost, and the 
hop probably smaller than "it vvoujd have been, if the seed 
had been perfected *nd grown large. I know no plant so 
often s|ibjcct to a total failure of a crop as hops arc; per- 
haps the seed being not perfected is one cause of their so 
oiiiirely failing; and, that, if . they had mate plante among 
them to set the seed, the crop migllt not so often fail, and 
probably, the hops would much finer: Oavden-pease are 
mi example of. the fruit being smaller Vi:^enjir.set; for, at 
tl)c end of ^summer, there are fewer pease ui a pod. which 
ure p^portiQliably shorter, and die pease hot so plump as in 
the ju^iglu of th^ season ; perhaps for wan t of thp summeF brisk- 
iicss of th^ bcfcg^irhoarjo supposed to ij^^^trumental in inatv- 
mg i^bout th^ S,o,. hj a {iume' 
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kept close shut, melons do pot set so well as where the air 
and bees are let in to disperse the dust. And large grapes 
have several seeds in them; the small ones are often those 
in which no seeds are set 

Upon the whole, therefore, I think a prudent and expe- 
rimental hop-grower should plant some of the male hops in 
the fence round his garden, where they would take up no 
room, and a few within it,. suppose one plant in a hundred, 
which can be no great loss, and see whether his garden will 
not be more certain of bearing, and produce more and finer 
hops, with larger seeds and better quality, than those of his 
neighbours; which I should think would probably be the 
ca^e. Or, if any one would chuse to try it first on a lesser 
scales he might plant some male hops on one side of his : 
garden, and take notice whether that side will not produce 
more and better hops than the other. 

The North clay hops, in Nottinghamshire, are said to be 
stronger and bitterer than the South-of-England hops, so as 
to be disagreeable the first year, but to keep better than the 
others. Qu. Whether they have any different method of 
managing them which may occasion that difference? 

1791, Jan. 1 \ Barker. 


LXXXIL Origin of Tontines. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 1 1. 

Y OUR correspondent Scrutator having requested an expla- 
nation of the word Torttine, I will thank you to insert the 
following in your next Magazine^ if you think it worth no- 
ticing. 

PavlGemseoe, Jun. 

;The word Tontine is only a cant word, derived from the 
liSaie of an Italian projector. This was one Laurence Tonti, 
a creature of Cardinal Mazarine; who, finding the people 
extremely out of humour with his eminency’s administration, 
imagined he could reconcile them by a proposal of making ' 
people rich in an instant, without trouble or pains. His. 
scheme was a lottery of annuities, with survivorsnip, .which 
he proposed in 1653, with the consent of the court, but the 

g ariiament would not register the edict. I'hree years after 
e tried his project again,, for building a stone bridge over 
VOL. HI. i i ♦ 
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ilic Seine*, \^hen Itliiul Iwth flu* favour of Llie court and tlj^ 
sunctioii of pariiaoient, iintlor the title of Ban^jiie Royalo, 
but it failed a|,>aln; for soiuel^ody having given it the un- 
lucky name ol Tontine, uoliody in Pans would trust Ins 
money in a lottery tiiat hiicl ai> Italian title. 'Tlic last attcm])i 
poor 'J onti made, v/as to get bis plan adopted by the clergy 
for the piiyment of their del)t.>; hut though they acknou- 
lodged tlie iiigenuU} ol it, they rejected it as unlit for their 
purpose. 

Such was the invention of the Tontine. Tf it is not tres- 
passing too much uj'on \o!!, I will now shew when it lir.U 
eaine into \im\ Wditii Tevi-* XIV. was rlistressed Ijy dni 
league of Augsburg, and granted nioney hoyoud wlial the 
revenues of the kingdom would furnish, for supplying his 
CMK.rmous cxpenccs, he had recourse to tlu* plans of n/im, 
wliieh, though long laid asi(U‘, were not forgolten; and by 
an edict in ItiSn^ created a Tontine Hoyale of 1,100,0.00 
livrc.s annual rent, dividv:d into fourteen classes. The actions 
w^ere .“SOO livre.s aj)i(?ce, and the proprietois were to receive 
lOl. per cent, with henclit of survivorship in e\ery class. 
This sciunrie was executed but very imperfectly; for none 
of the classes rose to above 25,000 livres, instead of 100,000, 
according to the original institution; though the annuities 
were very regularly paid. A few years after, the jieople 
seeming in better liumour for projects of this kind, another 
Tontine was creeled upon nearly the same tenps, Imt this 
W'as never above half full. They both subsisted in the year 
1726, when tlie ITeneh King united the 13th class of the 
first Tontine w ith the I4tli of liie sc'cond; all the actions of 
which were posse.ssed by Cliarlotte Bonnemay, wnilow of 
Lewis Barbicr, a surgeon of Paris, who died at the ago of 
96. 

This gentlevt’Oinan liad ventured 300 livres in each Ton-- 
tine; and in the last year of.lierTfe she had for her annuity 
73*000 livres, or about 3,600l. a year, for about 30l. 

1791, Jan* 


LXXXIIL On catching Cold. 

. Mr. UttRAN, ' JiLnrh 8. 

there were few men more attentive to the tracing the 
causes of natural eft'ects, or more ready and ingenious in 
accounting for them, tliini the late Dr. B, Franklin, his opi- 
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Jiians on any such subjects are tlierefore deserving of our 
special attention. Thus, on the subject of catching cold, 
he alledgeci, that instead of a cold being contracted by the 
body’s being exposed to some external cause vviiich may stop 
the insensible perspiration, such as cold air blowing partially 
on some part of the body, its continuing during sometime 
Met, &c. a feast, or some excess in eating or drinking, will 
be generally found to have preceded. In confirmation of 
this opinion, he observed, that those who led temperate* 
lives seldom caught cold even though their constitutions and 
habit of body might seem to be little able to withstand the 
effects of such causes. 

I was a witness of, what 1 thought, a singular instance of 
the truJth of this opinion. Upon my mentioning it to a gen- 
tleman who eats no animal food, and drinks no fermented 
liquor, or spirits, he said that he would give it a fair trial. 
He accordingly, early on the first dewy summer morning, 
M'alked among long grass, till his feet and legs were per- 
fectly wet, and continued out of doors from 6 till S, and, 
when he came in to breakfast, could not be prevailed on to 
have dry shoes and stockings till he returned to dress at 
noon. No cold ensued, though wet feet are rccL(jncd 
among the most frequent causes of catching cold. He after- 
wards thanked inemuchforfreciiighiin from many restraints, 
founded, as he now experienced, on prejudice. 

Sir J. Prii\gle and the Ur. being confined at Calais by 
contrary winds, agreed to try the experiment. Sir John 
was to give sucli directions to the Dr. as in his opinion would 
expose the Dr. to catch cold ; and the Dr. was to prescribe 
such a diet to Sir John, while he cautiously avoided every 
cause that might expose him to catch a cold. The Dr. ob- 
serving a moderation in diet escaped catching cold; though 
he frequently exposed iiimself, in such situations, as Sir 
John supposed might probably occasion the Doctor’s catch- 
ing cold. The wind became fair before the effects of Sir 
Johii?s feasting appeared; but I have heard them both con- 
fess that the probability was on the Doctor’s side* The ex- 
periment could not be well r^eated in London, because 
both .were so frequently exposed to company, that such 
strict rules could not be conveniently followed. 

The Dr. remarked, that those who eat no suppers, espe« 
cially after plentiful dinners, were much less liable to catch 
cold, for they thereby avoided adding a quantity of indi- 
gested juice with what are; in some degree, in a digested 
state. They who make their supper their principal meal 

I i 2 
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do not suffer by it, because the stomach being pretty empty, 
an iinppper mixture of juices does not enter the lacteals. 

Yours, &c. 

1791, March, S. A, 


LXXXIV. Method of using the Cold Bath to most advantage.'- 

Fies nobilium tu quoquc Fontiuni.'^ 

IIOR. 3. Carin. xiii. 13, 

Mr. Urban, Oct, 31- 

The intention of the following lines will be a sufficient 
apology for troubling you with them. I hope and trust the 
hints they contain may make them worthy the attention of 
many of your readers, as well as contribute to the health and 
comfort of some individuals of that number; than which no- 
thing can be more gratifying to the writer, whose sole view 
in their publication is the benefit of those who seek, wiiat 
they deserve. Health. 

l"he important good consequences of cold-bathing needs 
nothing to be said at this time of day to recommend it to the 
notice of the debilitated. The espcrience of mankind lias 
taught its uses and effects; which have been further sane** 
tinned by many writers, and some of the most eminent in 
the medical world, who liavc, at different times, very ably 
employed their pens on its subject. To the latter for its vir- 
tues, and to the present enlightened Faculty fb)' the pro- 
priety of its use individually, the application of invalids is 
recommended. When that is determined, it is the mode 
onlyj am about to prescribe. 

Wating, therefore, every endeavour at attempting to offer 
any thing new on the general subject, as to the medical 
powers of the Cold Bath, 1 only briefly relate what led 
me to u^e the mode recommended below; what were its ef- 
, facts oil myself, and on some others who, by my advice, 
have in the habit of using it; adding a few practical 
which, I hope, will make an operation, very frightful 
to n^ny, not only pleasanter, but much more effectually, 
and, I hope, more extensively, useful. 

From a natural delicacy in my constitution, and wishing 
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to enjoy what one would almost think some people thought 
not worth having, I have been long accustomed to this rc- 
xiiedy, ami have the greatest reason to think 1 owe inucii 
comfort to its friendly aid* Sea-bathing, if my attentive ob- 
servation has not deceived me, in general has been more 
certainly advantageous in its tonic powers; but whether that 
superiority arises only from its holding saline particles dis^ 
solved, or whether tlie large body of water the sea contains 
is at all contributing, or if any thing is particularly due to 
its comparative specific gravity; whether the purity of the 
air breathed during its use compared with that of a Crowded 
city, and the relaxation of the mind from business, and the 
amusement enjoyed in a large society, where every memb(*r 
secm»disposed to be and to make happy, has not each its 
demand ; which separately lias the greatest claim, it would 
perhaps be hard to determine, while it must be allowed 
that each has its merit Something probably is due to its 
impregnation; but the sum of all these circumstances co- 
operating, no doubt fills the iiieasnre of its effects; and in 
its use likewise, as well from my own observation as from 
the information of others, whose constitutions were alike 
lender, I have learned there is much less chance of taking 
cold, an accident to which the most tender are, even witU 
the greatest care and circumspection, occasionally exposed 
in using the Cold Bath in the usual way. This circumstance 
has induced me for some years past to recommend, in the 
dipping weakly children at a distance from the sea, the addi- 
tion of as much sea or bay salt to the water as would make the 
solution nearly as salt, or rather a little salter than sea- water ; 
and the event has ever fully rewarded the practice, and sub- 
stantiated the preference; for I have seen some unhealthy 
children more benefited hy a few weeks bathing in this way, 
than by months in fresh -water; and others, who have re- 
ceived no benefit by fresh long continued, very soon get 
colour, spirits, and strength, from a change to the salted. 
The formation of such a bath was easy for infants, but less 
manageable for adults. To avoid, therefore, in the common 
method of using the Cold Bath, such temporary interrup- 
tions to its use, and their disagreeable consequences, which 
I have frequently known to be a continual distress to the 
too quickly apprehensive mind of the valetudinarian; and 
studious myself to enjoy that luxury as often as' possible^ 
with every advantage to be derived from aiw improvement 
my fancy could suggest; it claimed much of my ^attention: , 
and many schemes, some inconvenient, and others imprac- 
ticable, occurred, till the following presented itself to my 
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mind; and, after long use, I have the pleasure to think it 
highly desen’ing of notice, as it seems to give the fresh-- 
water Cold Bath some of the properties of sea-bathing, and 
to me that satisfactory incentive to its use, the recollection 
of never having caught cold since it was adopted. It has 
still another advantage or two of its own; the first and not 
the smallest of which is, that by it, the towels being ren- 
dered rougher, the friction in drying after the bath is in. 
creased ; and what is, I fear, too often neglected, I mean 
the rubbing by those with whom it should be particularly a 
matter of the first consequence (the tender and chiily), v/ho 
are generally those who are apt to be too much in a hurry 
to get on their clothes, and by that means frequently take 
cold. For their sakes, now that friction is the sivbject, 
viewing the importance of that part of the operation, it 
would seem wrong to proceed without urging tlie practice 
of it to a much greater extent than is customary, and that 
immediately before as^ well as after bathing. I believe, 
from rny own experience, that the good effects of this re- 
medy will, in many cases, be considerably increased, if, 
before the immersion, the body and extremities be well 
rubbed for a few minutes wdtli a llesh-brush. To the notice 
of those afflicted with chronic rheumatism, as well as to the 
shivering bather, it is very earnestly recommended. The stay 
of the delicate and those with tender bowels, in the water, 
should be very short; the more robust may indulge longer. 
The other, and perhaps not less important advantage, is that 
of using their own towels (which should be coarse and rough 
as can be borne), untainted with the excrementitious dis«r 
charges of the skins of a multitude, and perhaps often'ueg. 
ligently washed; the truth of which no very nice degree of 
jierfection in the olfactory nerves, is necessaty to discover 
jn the cleanTowels of a public bath. Except in this circum- 
stance, perhaps no public baths in the world exceed in their 
conveniences and perfection tho^e of London, as far as I 
have been able to learn. 

The practice alluded to, and w'bich I can now with con- 
fidence recommend, is that of impregnating the towels wdth 
sea salt^by dipping them in a solution of that salt in water, 
and th J| drying them. The solution I have used is fpur 
ounces to a quart of water : a coarse hand-towel of the com- 
mon size, by being thoroughly wetted in this solution, 
when driod, acquires an increase of weight of about au 
‘ cunce^ consequently contains that quantity of sea salt, which 
is as perhaps as is necessary, or as would be pleasant. 

may be repeated, after three or fouf times 
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xising them, by tljosc who arc satisfied wit\i oncS sot of tow- 
els some time, as easily ixs once by the more nice. The 
Toiitrhncss o'iveii to the cloths, when dry, by the salt, assisted 
probably by the stinuilns of the salt irscif, adds very con- 
siderably to die muclMo-bc-wished-for ^low. And as, in 
the action of rubl)ing the body, some of the salt becomes 
dissolved by the drops lianging' to the sivin, and is of c’ourse 
spread over the whole surface of the body, and is partly ab- 
sorbed; to that absorption, which is lU'riuips more ali\e 
diirinjj- the cUipty state :n which bathing is generally rv'com- 
inendcci, are to be attributed the good efteets of medicated 
baths, both natural and artificial. Tlie common shower- 
bath will be much improved in its oflicacy by the addition of 
a proper quantity of salt in its water. 

What is in the present case the immediate rationale of its 
action, or to what cause is to be altribiitt'd tin? preference 
of sea over fresh water, as it is not the profosseil design of 
tiiis paper, we wish to lca\e niuliscussed. 'The safest means 
of applying a |)owerful and pleasant remedy to tlu* diseased, 
the result of expcri(Mice, being aj4 we inleiulcsl^ tin* modus 
eperandi is left for a more ably-directe*(l pen. Jt may be 
that the stimulus given by the saline spiaihi "o the ( niicular 
glands, by its absorption, may not be the snc.'kst of its 
causes, especially when it is recollected bow extensive is its 
application, and at the same time the great iinpoiiance of 
the functions of the absorbing surface. How ])owerfiil fre- 
quently is Ihe application of a solution of some of the neu- 
tral salts in local glandular atfeetions topically applied! 
Another circumstance, vvorth notice in an iiupiiry <)f this 
kind, IS the effect of som^e neutral salts in fresh-drawn blood; 
an example of which every winter affords ui a well known 
culinary preparation of hog’s blood; I mean, that of pre- 
venting its coagulation. In the «*xtrcme and miuuie sangui- 
ferous vessels, where the circulation must necessarily bo 
very weak and slow, on account of tlieir great distance frimi 
the source of its motion, its moving power, and especially 
in those of the skin, when exposed to cold air in such situa- 
tions, may not somewhat like a disposition to coagulupou 
exist? and may not the introduction of such particles do 
away an approaching evil? Perhaps instinct first recom- 
niepded the use of tliat material with our food for some ^uch 
wise purpose: the practice will be found, upon recollection, 
very general, and gives a probability to such an idea. The 
learned and ingenious Bishop of Laridaff has .said, in ilia 
‘‘ Chemical Essays," that the salt in sea water applied to the 
skin is not absorbed, I confess myself of a dificreut opinion,. 
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That some of it is absorbed I am convinced ; Or why is not 
rain, or any other pure water, equally efficacious, applied 
to Bcrophulous glands? ' ' 

Before the subject be entirely quitted, the ^vriter wishes 
to submit it to the experience of trie medical world, to de- 
termine how far this mode of absorption may be usefully ap- 

S Ued in a variety of cases requiring the various baths which 
Mature has, probably for human ills, provided in different 
parts of the world, and which are too frenuently, from some 
circumstance or other, not within the reach or power of those 
to whom they wouM no doubt be of great service; - and to 
add that, in more than one instance, he has applied, with the 
above sffine solution, some few drops of the tinct.ferri mur. 
be thinks with somesuccess in some cases where chalybeates 
seemed to promise relief. The Materia Medica will readily 
supply, through the medium of Chemistry, a fund of power- 
ful topics to the ingeuious physician. 

Yours, &c. 

1791, Nov. Beneyolus. 


LXXXV. Sufferings of Lieut. George Spearing, in a Coal Pit. 

Greenwich Hospital, Aug: 1, 1793. 

On Wednesday, September 13, 1769, between three and 
four o'clock in the afternoon, I went into a little wood called 
Northwoodside (situated betv^een twoand three miles to the 
N. W. of Glasgow) with a design to gather a few hazeLnuts. 
I think that I could not have been in the wood more than a 
quarter of an hour, nor have, gathered more than ten nuts, 
before I unfortunately fell into an old coaUpit, exactly 
seventeen yards deep, which had been made through a solid 
rock. I was some little time insensible. Upon recovering 
my recollection, I found myself sitting (nearlyms a tailor 
does at his work), the blood flowing pretty fast from my 
; and I thought that I had broken a blood-vessel, and 
Jisequcntly had ifot long to live; but, to my great com- 
Eh 1 soon^ discovered that the blood proceeded from' a 
ivOQild tongue, which I suppose 1 had bitten in 
fall. 'IxMjking at my watch (it was ten- minutes past four), 
wd:gettiDg up, I surveyed my limbs, and to my inexpres- 
.mlllejoy founc^that not one was broken. I was soourecon- 
.^Ued to- my 8ituati(M), having from my childhood thought 
.^^||$t«om«twK)9very-«xhr»ormnary.wus.to-happen to mein 
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course of my life ; and 1 had not the least doubt of being 
relieved in the morning; for, the wood being but small, and 
.situated near a populous city, it is much frequented, espe** 
cially. in the nutting season, and there are several foor paths 
leading through it. 

Night now approached, when it began to rain, not in 
gentle showers, but in torrents of water, such as is generally 
experienced at the autumnal equinox. The pit 1 had alien 
into was about five feet in diameter; but, not having been 
worked for several years, the subterranean passages were 
choked up, so that I was exposed to the rain, which con- 
tinued, with very small intermissions, till the day of iny re- 
lease; and, indeed, in a very short time, I was completely 
wet through. In this comfortless condition I endeavoured 
to tsike some repose. A forked stick that 1 found in thd 
pit, and which I placed diagonally to the side of it, served 
alternately to support my head as a pillow, or ray body oc- 
casionally, which w^as much bruised; but, in the whole 
lime I remained here, I do not think I ever slept one hour 
together. Having passed a very disagreeable and tedious 
night, I was somewhat cheared with the appearance of day- 
light, and the melody of a robin-redbreast that had perched 
directly over the mouth of the pit; and tliis pret y little 
warbler continued to visit my quarters every morning during 
my confinement; which I construed into a happy omen ot 
my future deliverance;, and I sincerely believe the trust I had 
in Providfcnce, and the company of this little bird, con- 
tributed much to that serenity of mind I constantly enjoyed 
to the last. At the distance of about 100 yards, in a direct 
)ine from the pit, there was a water-mill. I’he miller's house 
was nearer to me, and the road to the mill was still nearer. 

could frequently hear the horses going this road to jiid 
from the mill; frequently I heard human voices ; and I could 
distinctly hear the ducks and hens about the mill, f made 
the best use of my voice on every occasion; but it was to no 
manner of purpose; for, the wind, w'hicli was constantly 
high, blew in a line from the mill to the pit, which easily 
accounts for what I heard ; and, at the same time, my voice 
was carried the contrary way. cannot say rsuffered niuch 
from hunger. After two or three days that appetite cq^ased ; 
but my thirst was intolerable ; and, though it almost con- 
stantly rained^ yeti could not till the third orfpurth day 
preserve a drop of it, as the earth at the bottom of. the pit 
sucked it up as fast as it ran down. In this distress I sucked 
my clothes; but from them. I could extract but little moist- 
ure. ' The shock I received io the fall> together with the 
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dislocation of one of my ribs, kept me, I imacfine, in a con- 
tinu il flavor; I cannot otlienvisc account for rny .suiTerinir so 
mucli more from thirst than I did from hunger. At last [ 
dlsffjvcrcd the thigh-bone of a bull (which, I afterwards 
iu:ar(J, had^fallcn into the pit about eighteen years before 
rne), almost covered with the earth. I dnsj it up; and the 
large end of it left a cavity that, I suppose, might contain 
d quiu t. This the water gradually drained into, but so very 
slouiy, that it u as H considerable lime bcr)i'e I could dip 
a unl'shtiil full at a time; whh*h I emptied into the })alin of 
my hai)J, apd drunk it. The water now began to iticrease 
pvctiy soliiJil 1 was to enlarge rny reservoir, inso- 

I'liuch that, on tiie '1th or .!ith i hail a suilicicnt supply; 
and tills water v/as cei iiiinly ihe preserration of my life. 

At the bottom of the ; tliere were great ciuan titles of 
reptiles, sucli as .i’rogs, to.i Is, largo black snails, or slugs, 
Jkc. 'riiese nonious cr^siLures would rref[ueuL!y crawl about 
ino, and often got into my reservoir; ne^ ei rlieJess, I llionght 
it the sweetest water 1 had ever tasted; and at tb'^ distance 
of time the remomhrauce of it is so sweet, that, wo e it now 
possible to obtaiii any of it, I am sure I could swallow it with 
avidity, i have freouently taken both frogs and toads out of 
my nei’k, where, I suppose, they took shcltn* wh.ile I slejit. 
I’lio toads I always destroyed, but tlio frogs I carefully pie- 
served, as I did not know but I might be u.ulcr the necessity 
of eating I hem, wliich I should not have scrupled to have 
cloiie liad I been very hungry. 

Saturday, the Kuh, them fell but little rain, and Iliad the 
satisl’action to licar the \oiccs of some boys in tlie rood. 
Immediately I called out with ail my might, but it was ail 
in vain, though 1 aftervi'ards learned that they actually’ heard 
me; but, being prepossl^^sed with an idle story of a wild man 
being in the w-ood, they ran away affrighted. 

Sunday, the 17th, was my birth-dav, when I completed my 
forty- first year; and I think it was the ne.xt day that some 
of my acquaintance, having* accidentally heard that I had 
gone the way I did, sent two cr three porters out purposely 
to search the pits for n|e. These men w'ent to the miller’s 
house, and made inquiry for me; but, on account of the 
verj*. great mi » at the time, they never entered the wood, 
but civnelly leturned to their employers, telling them they 
had searched the pit,..and that I was not to be'found. Many 
people in* my dismal situation would, no doubt, have diei 
with despair; bnt, I thank God, I enjoyed a perfect serenity 
of mind ; so much so, that in the Tuesday afternoon, and when 
I had h^en.six nights in the pit, I v^ry composedly (by way 
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of amtisement) combed my wig on my knee, humming z 
tune, and thinking of Archer in the Beaux Stratagem.” 

At length, the morning,. September 20, the happy morii^ 
ing for niy deliverance, came ; a day that, while my memory 
lasts, 1 will always celebrate with gratitude fo Heaven! 
Through the brambles and bushes that covered the mouth 
of the pit, I could discover the sun shining bright, and my 
pretty warbler was chauntiiig his melodious strains, when 
my attention was roused by a confused noise of huniau 
voices, which seemed to be approaching last towards the 
pit; immediately I called out, and most agreeably surprised 
several of my acquaintance, who were in searcli of me. 
Many of them are still living in Glasgow; and it is not long 
sincf I had the very great satisfaction. of entertaining one of 
them at my apartments. They told me that they had not 
the most distant hope of finding me alive; but wished to 
give my body a decent burial, should they he so fortunate 
as to find it. As soon as they heard my voice, they all ran 
tow'ards the pit, and I could distinguish a well-known voice 
exclaim, “ Good God! he is still living!’* Another of them, 
though a very honest North-Brilon, betwixt his surprise and 
joy, could not help asking me, in the Hibernian stile, if I 
were still living?”' I told him “ I wjus, and hourly too;” and 
then gave them particular directions how to proceed in get- 
ting me out. Fortunately at that juncture a collier, from a 
working nit in tlic neighbourhood, was passing along the 
road, ahti, hearing an unusual noise in the wood, his curiosity 
prompted him to learn the occasion. By liis assistance, and 
a rope from the mill, I was soon safely landed on ten'ajinnct^ 
The miller’s wife had very kindly brought some milk warm 
from the cow; hut, on my coming into the fresh air, I grew 
rather faint, and could not taste it. Need I be ashamca to 
acknowledge, that the first dictates of niy heart prompted 
me to fall on iny knees, and ejaculate a silent thanksgiving 
to the God of my deliverance; since, at this distant time*, 

I never think of it but the tear of gratitude starts froni iny 
eye. 

Every morning while I was in the pit I tied a knot in th6 
corner of my handkerchief, supposing that, if I dicd^liere^, 
and my body should be afterwards found, the number of 
knots would ceftify how many days I had lived. Almost the 
first question my iVieiids asked me was, bow long I had been ^ 
in the pit? Imn^diately 1 drew my handkerchief from my 
pocket, and bade them count the knots. They found seven, 
the exact number of nights 1 had been there. Wo novV 
basted out of the wood. I could walk without support ^ ^bpt 
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that was not allowed, each person present striving to shew’ 
me liow much they were rejoiced that they had tound me 
alive and so well. They led me to the miller’s bouse, where' 
a groat number of people were collected to see me. A gen- 
tloman» who had a country house just by, very kindly, at 
my request, seut for a glass of white wine. I ordered a 
piece of biread ■ to be toasted, which I soaked in the wine, 
and ate. I now desired the miller’s wife to make me up a. 
bed, Tondly thinking that nothing more was wanting than a 
little refreshing sleep to terminate my misfortune. But, 
aias! I was still to undergo greater sufferings than I had yet 
endured. By the almost continual rains, together with the 
cold damp arising from the wet ground on raich I lay, and 
not being able to take the least exercise to keep up a proper 
circulation of the blood, my legs were mucli swelled and 
benumbeil. Some of iny friends observing this, proposed 
to sciul to Glasgow for medical advice. I at first declined 
it, ami happy iuid it been for me if I had pursued my own 
inciinations; but, unfortunately for me, a physician and a 
surgeon were employed, both of them ignorant of what 
ougiit to have been done. Instead of ordering my legs into 
cold water, or rubbing them with a Coarse towel, to bring 
oil a gradual circulation, they applied hot bricks and large 
por.lcices to my feet. This, by expanding the blood-vessels 
too suddenly, put me to much greater torture than I ever 
endured in my life, and not only prevented my enjoying 
that refreshing sleep I so much wanted, but actually pro- 
duced a mortification in both my feet. I do not mean, by 
relating this circumstance, to reflect on the faculty in ge- 
neral at Glasgow; for, I was afterwards attended by gentle- 
men who are an honour to the profession. The same 
method was pursued for several days, without even giving 
me the bark till I mentioned it myself. This happily stopt 
the progress of the mortification," which the doctors did not 
](now had taken place till the miller’s wife shewed them a 
black spot, about as broad as a shilling, at the bottom of my 
left heel. In a day or two more the whole skin, together 
with all the nails or my left foot, and three from my right 
foot, came off like the fingers of a glove. 

Opposite tlie river on which the mill stood thefe was ii 
bleach-field. It is customary for the watchman in the night 
to blow a horn to frighten thieves. This I fi equently heard 
when I was in the pit ; and very often when I was in a sound 
sleep at the milter’s, I have been awakened by it in the 
greatos^prrors^ still thinking myself in the pit; so that, in 
^ much by imagtnation as fiom reality v 
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I continued six weeks at the millcr^s, when the roads be- 
came too bad for the doctors to visit me, so that I was under 
the necessity of being carried in a sedan chair to my lodg- 
ings in Glasgow. By this time my fight foot w^as quiteVeil; 
but in my left foot, where the above-iaentioned black spot 
appeared, there was a large wound, and it too plainly proved 
that the os calcis was nearly all decayed; for, the surgeon 
could put his probe through the centre of it. Tlie flesh loo 
at the bottom of my foot was quite separated from the bono-s 
and tendons, so that I was forced to submit to have it cut oif. 
In this painful state I lay several months, reduced to a mere 
skeleton, taking thirty drops of laudanum every night; and, 
though it somewhat eased the pain in my fool, it was gene- 
rally three or four in the morning before I got any rest. My 
situation now became truly alarming; I had a consultaMon 
of surgeon^, who advised me to wait with patience for an 
exfoliation, when they had not the least doubt but they 
should soon cure my foot. At the lsame time tliey irankly 
acknowledged that it was impossible to ascertain the precise 
time when that would happen, as it might be six, or even 
twelve, months, before it came to puss. In niy emaciated 
condition I was certain that it was not possible for me to hold 
out half the time : and, knowing that 1 nuisi be a very great 
cripple with the loss of my heel bone, I came to a deter- 
mined resolution to have my leg taken oft’, and ijppointed 
the vciy,next day for the operation; but no surgeon came 
near me. I sincerely believe they wished to perform a cure; 
but being, as I thought, the best judge of my own feelings, 
I was resolved this time to be guided by my own opinion; 
accordingly, on the 2d of May, 1770, my leg was taken off 
a little below the knee. Yet, notwithstanding I had so long 
endured the rod of aflliction, misfortunes still followed me. 
About three hours after the amputation had been performed, 
and when 1 was quiet in bed, 1 found myself nearly fainting 
with the loss of blood; the ligatures had all given way, dftd 
the arteries had bled a considerable time before it was dis;» 
covered. By this time the wound was hiflamed; neverthe- 
less^. L was under the necessity of once more submittiiVg to 
tlwoperation of the needle, and the principal ahery was 
up four, different times before the blood was stopped, 
i much for two or three days, not daring to take a 

wink of sleep; for the moment 1 shut my eyes, my stump 
(though constantly held by the nCrve) would take such con- 
vulsive motions, that I really think a stab to^tbe heart could 
not be afttended with greater pain. My blood too%as be- 
eoniQ.so Very po6r and thin, that it absolutely drained through 
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the woiir,:l iv’jir «'i fortnight after my leg was cut off. I lay 
fur IR (lays lurl nights in one position, not daring to move, 
lest ligature' should again give way; hut I could endure 
•it no longer, and A-entured to turn myself in bed contrary to 
the advice of my surgeon, which I happily effected, and 
never felt greater pleasure in my life. Six weeks after the 
amputation, I wont out in a sedan chair for the benefit of 
tLi(* air, being exai'tly nine months from the day I fell into 
the pit. Soon after, I took lodgings in the country; where, 
getting plenty of warm new milk, my appetite and strength 
increased daily; and to this day, I bless God, I do enjoy 
perfect hcjilth; and I have since been the happy father of 
nine children, 

17.93, Jiihj. George Spearing. 


I.XXXVI. Against shooting Swallows, !Martens, &:c. 

From the MaUlstone journal, June 18. 

At a meeting of the Kentisli Society on Thursday last, 
tlu^ following very valuable observations were communicated 
by Mr. Hunt, gardener, of this town. 

A great custom has of late j'ears prevailed in these parts 
among gontjemen, sportsmen, and game-keepers, of de- 
stroying tiie different species of martens or swallows, which 
entirely live ii[)on the wing, and are only to be seen in this 
comUry during the breeding months ot sumiiier. Mr. H. 
remarked, that the number of these birds has, wicliin these 
few years, greatly diminished, and that the present year 
produces Infinitely less tliaii can hv remembered in any pre-. 
ceding one. .. This diminution is attributed, irt part, to the 
wanton Jiavoc made of them by practitioners and others with 
their guns, who, without reflection, destroy what Providened 
sent for a great purpose. By shooting the old birds, the 
nostlings arc in consetjueuce destroyed ; which, when added 
to a miuiber of the latter lost in the seas by migration for 
the winter, unitedly assign a just rea.soii for their great de- 
crease^- Minute observers calculate, diiat ond of these birds 
daily destroys some hundreds of mot^s, flies, and other in- 
sects, parents of the alarming swarms of caterpillars, grubs, 
&c. that of Ute have cbmiiuttecl such disasters in the gar- 
dens au4v.fields on vegetation in general. It is earnestly 
hoj 3 ||||^t the above-described gentlemen will discontinue 
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^liooting or destroviiig any swallow. niart M], swift, or other 
birds, wliicli I'^-od iii ilight. their hiiniaifiiy and loiboarance 
towards this valuable and iiiotfensive parL of the foatiiered 
cretiticin, wdi servo to reduce the very noxiou.^ insects which 
aiiiiually infest tUe British islands.**^ 

1 71 ^: 3 , Jiig, 


LXXXVIl. A curious Story cf an Apparitiun. 

IMii. UkbaN, llackncp^ Sept. 23 . 

As ’iuii have inserted a remarkable story in yoiir pyTat^ii/.ino 
for May Iasi,- I here ineloie you iifM/tiier itarralive of th it 
kind, which iindoiibiedly comes as v/cll tni?!i(*jit.i; :iied as rlio 
tcitimony of an indiridna! c-iii rendinit. 'D’ls inemor.mdinn 
was laLeiy found rinong the pipers of r!u.‘ '^i v. hlv. M; res, 
litc of Layton, in Essex, foniieiU of (co'cuni’s 
Oxford, (a gentleman of unqnoslionahl.i veiacily, iiUsl 
highly rospocicd for lus learning and abilities, who (!ie<i in 
the year 177.S.) It fell into tin* hands pf Ins son, Edward 
Kowe Mores, Esq. who has iiiuhorisod me lo lav it before 
tlu‘ public, by meaiifi of your Magazine, dduj MS. shall re- 
main with you for some lime, for the inspect ii)n of any gen- 
tleman vvi\o may wi.sii to have the fnllcsL conviction of iho 
aiillienticity of so interesting a relation. ']"he liand-writingf 
1 believe you can testify, as you were well acquainted Miih 
the man. 

Yours, &c. 

J. Paynk. 

‘‘ Mr. John Bonnell, was a Commoner of Queen^s Col- 
lege; he was remarkable in his person and his gait, and bad 
a particular manner of holding up his gown bejiind, so that 
to any one tvho had but once seen hijn he might be known 
by his back as easily as by his face. 

On Sunday, November IS, 1750, at noon, Mr, Balhird, 
who was then of Magdalen College, and myself, were talk- 
ing tqgether at •Parker’s door. I was then waiting for tlie 
sound of the trumpet, and suddenly Mr. Ballard, cried out. 


♦ See page 447 of this volume, 
f* It IS c^rt»inly Mr. Morel’s. Epit. 
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Lord have rnsrey upon me, who is that coming out of your 
college? I looked, and saw, as I supposed, Mr. Bonnell, 
' /and replied, He is a gentleman of our house, and his name 
is Bonnell; he comes from Stanton Harcourt. MyQod! 
said Mr, Ballard, I never saw such a fare in all my life. I 
answered slightly. His face is much the same as it Always is; 
1 think it is a little more inflamed and swelled than it is 
sometime.s, perhaps he has buckled his band too tight; but 
I should not have observed it if you had not spoken. Well, 
said Mr, Ballard again, 1 never shall forget him as long as I 
live ; and seemed to be much disconcerted and frightened. 

“ This figure I saw without any emotion or suspicion ; it 
came down the quadrangle, came out at the gate, and 
walked up the Iligh-street; we followed it with oui; eyes 
till it came to Cat-street, where it was lost. Tlie trumpet 
then sounded, and Mr. Ballard and I parted, and 1 went into 
the hall, and thought no more of Mr. Bonnell. 

“ In the evening the prayers of the chapel were desired 
for one who was in a very sick and dangerous condition. 
When I cam«? out of the chapel, I inquired of one of the 
scholars, James Harrison, in the hearing of several others 
who were standing before the kitchen fire, who it was that 
was pntyed for? and was answered, Mr. Bonnell, sen. Bonnell, 
sen. said I, with astonishment, what’s the matter with him ? 
he was very well to-day, for I saiv him go out to dinner. 
You are very much mistak<‘i>, answered the scholar, for he 
has not been out of his bed for some days. 1 then asserted 
more positively that I had seen him, and that a gentleman 
was with me who saw him too. 

“ This came presently to the ears of Dr. Fothergill, who 
liad been my tutor. After supper he. took me aside, and 
' que.stioncd me about it, and said, he was very sorry t had 
mentioned the matter so publicly, for Mr. B. was dangerously 
ill. f replied, I was very sorry ton, but I had done it inno- 
cently ; and the next day Mr. B. died. 

Inquiry was made of Mr. Ballard afterwards, who re- 
lated the part tvhich he was witness to in the same manner as 
I have now related it ; adding, that I told him the gentleman 
was one Mr. Bonnell, and that he came from Stanton Har- 
court. 

1783, Oci. 


E, R. M.” 
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LXXXVIII. Proposal for lending junall jSums to the Industriovyi 

Poor . ^ 

Mr. Urbak, . ' . ' Oct 121. , , 

^ By inserting the following Proposal in your ^ex/*Magazine, 
' you will probably further the interests of humanity, and 
will greatly oblige 

i An Old Correspondent. 

^ Proposal for lending small Sums (f Money for a short Timt^ 
without Interest to viftuous and industrious Persons labour- 
ing under temporary Dificulties. 

Various are the methods which humanity has suggested 
for the relief of poverty and distress, while too little atten- 
tion has been paid to any plan for preventing those evils 
which so large a portion ot mankind are born to suffer. It is 
certain that "the unhappy transition from competence to in- 
digence, is commonly occasioned by a temporary difficulty, 
which might be removed by asmairassistance from the hand 
of the b^evoIenV smd all the consequent misery avoided. 
The labourer or manufacturer, whose daily industiy is 
barely sufficient to support a numerous family, is perhaps 
laid on the bed of sickness, or, without any misconcfuct, for 
a short time may happen to be unemployed ; his wife and 
children immediately want bread ; and shortly after conies An 
unfeeling landlord, wlio sells the little furniture, and turns 
out the poor wretches either to staiye dr become a bul^tbeii 
to the parish. This fixes the destiny of the unfortunate 
family for the whole remainder of life; though there is a 
laudable prido, even in the lowest individual, which makes 
him abhor the idea of being dependent on parish rates, and 
excites him to every exertion lest thd dear little objects of 
his affection should be stigmatised by the badge of paupers; 
yet, when he finds the disgrace wholly unavoidable, and his 
name is once re*gistered in the parochial records^of the poor, 
he never strives to regain his independence, because he 
thinks Uis reputation irrecoverahle. . 

Too offeh also it happens that, .for a sniall debt, the poor 
man is shut up^in prison great part of bis life, and reordered * 
useless to his family and the public; and, though the Society 
for liberating Temons confined for small JD»ts has h^etk 
TOL. 111. K k 
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much and deservedly applauded, yrt, if Charity should 
begin her god-like work a little earlier, and prevent those 
unfortunate men from being dragged from useful empltn - 
inents, and the arms of their lamenting families, iniudi 
groat(*r good would be done. 'J'his is evident on the slightest 
l ojisideration ; for, when tlie father is committed to prison, 
•the children must he provided for h\ the pai’isli, or they 
will become vagrants, and a pest to the public, 'i’he wife 
must share deeply in their calamity, and perhaps abandons 
herself to despair**'; or, if her tenij)c*r be lively, and her 
person agreeable, her distresses may dispose her to submit 
to the affluent seducer. Tlie prisoner in the mean while 
iorgets bis habits of industry, and learns those vices wliich 
the illiUirate indolent acquire in all situations, but particu- 
larly in that school of immorality, a gaol. Very seldoui in- 
deed it happens, that, after being discharged from con- 
finement, he collects his scattered I’amih, rcsurfns his for- 
mer calling, and recovers his credit as an honest and indus- 
trious man. 'fhe application of a little force may keep the 
wlieels of industry going; hut, if they are once suiferiHl to 
stop, any attempt to set them in motion again is vc*ry rarely 
snecossfiil. Nowg could occasional relief he given to sucU 
a perscM) wliile with his advi. ise r^ondilion, he 

might not only continue t ) bo the. support of bis family, but, 
in all probability, wfuild .soon be able to repay a small sum 
of nioney whicii might b<' icni him from a fi.ul, if it should 
be institutetl for sni‘h a beneficent ])nvj)ose. Anti, as the 
basis of such an instil ution must entirely <iepcnd on a care- 
ful discrin I illation of character, the peiilionors should come 
well rccommendc'l, hy three or mure respectable iieig.h- 
bours, for their honesty aiKl iialustry, and as being p<*j^on> 
w'.io will probably be able to dj'^cliarge the loan wiihin a few 
months. Those who slionki abuse this charity, by refusing 
or neglecting to return the money at the time propuseil, io 
be excltuled from all future assistance, and to be sued if 
their circumstances should make their conduct criminal. 


♦ Orto melancholy mstance of this, which oocnrrca in the West of Enjjlaiid 
al'Oiit three months ^inor, mity be here mcjitioncd. A poor man, w'}k» sup- 
ported his faiUify by eari vin^ coah on & cuuplc of sinall horses, wa*; airt -..ti'd 
fijr .ai iiicoasidcrable. debt, incurred'^ by an accidental ons^tVirtone. lii-. wife 
£ulii his littie stock, and even herscanU wurdrobc, bxit iutla<iui)\ the a'nouiit 
was .short of the tteb't anti costiiabonr two giiiue;is; the debu^r, tlierrfore, was 
PmU«U .away by the iron of baiKth»; and the' poor wife, distracted at the 

ocenepf her.lm,3b^ud's distrt.ss, and the shricla of her .children, iiiimcdiatvly 
destroyed iierseifJjWhOie heart does not burn a desire of pi«V(.uUni^suuh 
XaUniitlcs'** 
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l or the credit of human gratitude, it is to be honed that 
few such men will be found; but, as there must be some 
debtors to this institution, whose misfortunes, by long con-» 
tiniiance, will keep them insolvent,, it will be necessary to 
have an annual subscription to support ii. 

7''herc are some benevolent persons, who are not rendered 
so giddy in the vortex of pleasure, nor so deafened by the 
clamour of politics, but they can still hear the cry of iVuman 
distress, and are ready to give every possible succour. 'I’o 
such only is tiiis Proposal addressed; and they are earnestly 
requested to give it a mature consideration, and not hastily 
dismiss it on account of some apparent objections. The 
proposer is sensible that great difficulties would attend the 
execution of this plan, but he docs not think theun insupe- 
rablef and surely tlm benefit to be derived from it to the 
virtuous and industrious poor is of such importance as would 
well justify an expenment how far it is practicable. The 
common objection will be, that few will be able and willing 
to roptiy the money they shall- borrow from such funds. But, 
if a proper regard be paid to character, it is likely this will 
not be found true. But, even supposing this to be the case, 
certainly it is not a sufficient reason for rejecting this Pro- 
posal. For, should the ffrcaier part of the sums thus ad- 
vanced be sunk, it must oe allowed that charity can never 
be exercised in a more beneficial manner. The as.sistance we 
gi\ e the poor is generally by alms to those who either re*" 
ceive jiarisll-pay, or live in a state of indolence and vacancy, 
smd whose impudence makes them intnule on and liari*ass 
the benevolent. By such persons the moricy is usually mis- 
applied to the purposes of intemperance, or unnecessary 
indulgence; or, at best, it affords but a short relief without 
productive and lasting benefit. For, much discretion and 
economy in the management of alms cannot be expected 
from those whose imprudence and extravagance have, per- 
haps, contributed to reduce them to their unhappy situation. 
But now, if the money so bestowed should be applied to 
extricate sober and diligent persons embarrassed i)y casual 
difficulties, the effect would be very different; for, we may 
lay it down as a rule, that, where there is no prospect but 
that of constant want, a temporary relief will be transient 
and-inoffectual; but, if the want be only temporary, assist- 
ance will be of the most permanent and happy consequence. 

In this latter case we distribute the seeds of charity, which, 
bv the care and cultivation of the receiver, will produce a 
plentiful harvest. .We deliver a talent which will not be 
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hid<lcn in the earth, but of which the good and faithful ser- 
vant will make a tenibjd increase. 

1793, Not, 


. LXXXIX. Cold Water recommended for a Scalds 

Mr. Urban, Truro^ Cornmlly Nov, 4. 

Though the following communication has already ap- 
peared'in a periodical work, as the tendency of it must be 
admitted to be generally useful, 1 am sure I need not apo- 
logise for requesting that it may be inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. Its utility alone must be its recoitimen- 
dation, for, it has little nr nothing of novelty to plead 
in its favour; though it may appear odd that the late Mr. 
Hunter, a man of unquestionable reputation, and little ac- 
customed 16 bestow praise wlitjre it was not due, should liave 
given great credit to a well-meaning brewer of Edinburgh, 
whose *name, 1 think, rs Cleghorn, for the communication 
gf the peculiar virtues of cold vinegar Jtj^plicd to recent 
burns or scalds;, as if he had been entitled to the merit of 
making a discovery on the subject. The history of cold ap- 
plicatious in the treatment of iuflamuiations is too well known 
to make any disquisition on the. suiyect necessary here, 
'rheforare few persons^ nnaequainted with their efScacy. 
The most material inquiry is, what is the best application for 
the purpose of obviating the bad efteets of the more com- 
mon accidents of this kind, produced J)y lire, boiling wiflfer, 
•*nd other hot liquid substances? The following case may 
afford a conclusion on the subject, which is much in favour 
of a remedy that is always near at hand, and the application 
of which is attended with less inconvenienqc than almost 
any other with wliicli I am acquainted. In saying this,. I do 
not. mean to assert its superior elficacy to every odier lotion ; 
on the contrary, I think that some articles of the Materia 
Medica might, possibly, in some^ cases, give it additional 
virtue; but it has this grand advantage over the ordinary 
medical oir chirurgicnl aids; Uiat it is alvyays near at hand; 

^ pud, in the cases to which it is applicable, tlie least^delay 
precludes the possibility of obtaining effectual assistance, 
in support then of the usefulness of/ cold water in the (;ure 
of recent scalds, I beg leave to relate tlie following fact. In 
the winter of 1788, I was sitting ueav a lire on which waa 
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placed a large tea-kettle filled with water, that was then of 
a boiling heat. The vessel slipped from off the fire, and the 
whole, or the greater part, or its contents was thrown over 
one of my legs. To lessen the extreme heat and pain which 
were instantly produced, the first tiling that struck me was 
the afiu?ioi\ of cold water out of a large decanter which 
fortunately stood at the time on the table, and which 1 made, 
without wailing to take off iny stocking, over the aflpeted 
* parts. In the mean time, fceHng some relief from the ap- 
plication of cold, I ordered a pail of water to be procured, 
ill which I immersed the leg repeatedly; and this 1 con- 
tinued to do for nearly two hours (as welTas J can now recol- 
lect), getting a fresh pail of water as soon as any sensible 
degree of warmth was cominunicatcd by the scalded limb 
to tlfat which I had been using. Having oy these repeated 
immersions almost, if not entirely, rid of the heat and 
smarting, luroceedod to draw off my stocking* with some 
caution, anci not v\ithoiit suspicion that a part of the cuticle 
would have been removed along with it. But I was agree- 
aldy surprised to find that the .skin had suffered little or no 
injury, except that it was a little shrivelled, and stifl' in some 
placco, which was as likely to have been occasioned by the 
cold as the hot water. No vesication succeeded; and, ex- 
cept a little peeling of the skin, and some partial stiffness, 
which was soon removed by rubbing the surface with oil, I- 
never felt any subsequent" inconvenience. To those who 
may chance to suffer a similar accident, I may venture from 
this fact, inclepehdently of any theory in its favour, to re- 
commend the like mode of treating it. Oil, which is no un- 
frequent application, is a bad one, as it is a bad conductoi 
of heat, and as it tends therefore to increase the heat of the 
surface to which it may be applied. Vinegar, though it has 
been considered to possess a sedative quality, and therefore 
to be useful in such cases, as it will irritate much more than 
water, is, on that account, less proper: and the same may 
be said of alf acids. Even lead'dissolveJ in vinegar, which ' 
makes the famous extract of Mr. Goulard, is liable, in my x 
opinion, to the same objection. 

It is hardly requisite to add, that there is a necessity of 
making the application of cold wafer as speedily as possible 
after the accident; for, if it be delayed till blistering has 
taken place, which will happen in a very short space of time, 
any application made, with a view to effect a complete cure, 
must prove ineffectual. 


1703 , Dec/ 
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XC. Sir Ashton Lever’s Directions for preserving Birds, &c. 

. Mr. Urban, Dec. 31. 

Jn reply to the request of A Constant Reader, I send you 
the following extracts from a paper, which was, I believe, 
put into my hands by the late Sir Ashton Lever, at Alkring-'*’ 
ton, near twenty years ago; in which, after explaining to 
his friends what are ‘‘the subjects he is desirous to obtain,” 
he “ lays down a method for their preservation and safe cum- 
veyance, calculated to give as little trouble as possible.” — 
Large beasts should he carefully skinned, with the horns, 
scull, jaws, tail, and feel, left entire : the skin may then either 
be put into a vessel of spirit, or else rubbed well on the inside 
with the mixture of salt, alum, and pepper, hereafter men- 
tioned, and hung to dry. Small beasts may he put into a 
cask of rum, or any other spirits. Large birds may he treated 
as large blasts, but must not be put in spirits. Small birds 
may be preserved in the following manner: take out the 
entrails, open a passage to the brain, which sliould be 
scooped out through the mouth; introduce into the cavities 
of the scull and the whole bodj" some of the mixture of salt, 
alum, and pepper, putting some through the gullet and 
whole length of the neck, then hang the bird in a cool airy 
place, first by tlie feet, that the body may be impregnated 
by the salts, and afterw^ard by a thread tiirough tlie under 
mandible of the bill, till it appears to be sweet, then hang 
it in the sun, or near a fire : after it is well dried, clear out 
what remains loose of the mixture, and fill the cavity of the 
body with wool, oakum, or any soft substance, and pack it 
smooth in paper. Large fishes should be opened in the 
belly, the entrails taken out, and the inside well rubbed with 
the preparation of salt, alum, and pepper, and stuffed 
with oakum. Small fishes put in spirits,* as well as reptiles 
and insects, except butterflies and moths, and any insects 
of fine colours, which-should be pinned down in a box pre- 
pared for that purpose, with their wings expanded, \yith 
regard to birds shot in this kingdom, I wish to have them 
setit fresh killed; only observe to put tow jnto the mouth, 
and upon any wound the bird may liave received, to pre- 
veijl the feathers being soiled, and then wrap it smooth at 
fuUiength in paper, and pack it close in a box. And if it 
be sent from a great distance, the entrails should be ex- 
tracted, and the cavity filled with tow dipt in rum or other 
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spiiits. The following mixture is proper for the pscservatioa 
of animals: one pound of salt, tour ounces of alum, two 
c winces of pepper, powdered together. 

“ 1 should be particuiiirly obliged to such captains of ships 
as would set apart a small cask of spirits, into which they 
may j)ut every uncommon sea production which they iiieet 
witli during their voyage, wrapping every article separate in 
a rag, or a little oakum.” 

11^3, SuppL. E. 


A Royal Hawk. — King James’s Hawking. — Sir Anthony 
% Weldon. — Weldon’s Court of King Jamo. 


Mr. I rban, Ft'b. 15. 

In the lieginning of September last, a paragraph appeared 
in Si:vc ral nc\vspupei*s, mentioning, that a hawk had been 
found at the Cape of Good Hope, and brought from thence 
by one of the India ships, having on its neck a gold collai, 
on which was engraven the following words : 

This goodlie hawk doth belong to his Most Excellent 
Majestic, James Kinge of England. A. I). 1610.” 

On seeing this account, an anecdote immediately occurrctl 
to inc, w^^ich I had lately met with in a curious old manu* 
script, containing some remarks and observations on the 
migration of birds, and their flying to far disiant regions ; 
and which, if you think it may throw any light on the sub- 
ject, now' much attended to by naturalists, or confirm the 
opinion of some, respecting the longevity of birds of prey, 
is much at your service. The words from my author are as 
follow: And here I call to mind a story of our Anthony 

Weldon, in his ‘Court and Character of King James;’ ‘The 
King,’ saith be, ‘ being at Newmarket, delighted much to 
fly his goshawk at herons; and the manner of the conflict* 
was this ; the heron would mount, and tln^* goshawk would 
get much above it ; then, when the hawk stooped at the 
game, the heron would turn up its belly, to receive him 
with his claws and sharp bill ; which the hawk perceiving, 
would dodge ancf pass by, i*ather than endanger itself# This 
pastime being ovcT,^both the hawk and heron would mount 
again, to the utmost of their power, till the hawk would be 
jat another attempt ; and, after divers such assult.s, usually', 
by some lucky hit or other, the hawk would bring her 
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clown; but one day, a most excellent hawk being at the 
game, in the king’s presence, mounted so high with his 
game, that both hawk and heron got out of sight, and were 
never seen more; inquiry was made, not only all over 
England, but in all the foreign princes courts in Europe, 
the hawk having the king’s jesses, and marks sufficient, 
whereby it might be known; but all their inquiries proved 
ineffectual;’ ' / . . 

Hoping, Mr* Urban, that the above communication may' 
prove acceptable to some of your readers, cither as a mat- 
ter of amusement, or occasioning some farther inquiry to 
be made after the hawk lately brought over*from the Cape; 
I remain, 


Yours, &c. 


ns. 


Mr* Urban, March 3, 1793. 

Mention is made in your last Magazine, of the hawk 
(found at the Cape of Good Hope) with an inscription on 
his collar, indicating his ha\dng belonged to James L of 
England. Your correspondent infers, with great probability, 
the authenticity of the inscription, from an anecdote (which, 
he says, he lately met with in an old manuscript) alluding 
to Sir Anthony Weldon’s Court of King James. Having 
lately read that curious book, L recollected the circum- 
stance, and turned to the passage alluded to, which indeed, 
as to the chief circumstance of the hawk’s disappearing, is 
faithfully quoted^ buC in Weldon no mention is made of the 
manner of cpnflict, &c. As it may probably be not un- 
p^asing to many of your readers, I have sent you the pas-* 
sage in question faithfully transcribed from Sir A. Weldon’s 
history. 

The French* sending over his Falconers to shew that 
sport, his master Falconer lay long here, but could not kill 
onib kite, ours being more ipagnanimous than the French 
^ kite, Sir Thomas Monson desired to have that flight in all 
exquisitehess, and to that end was at lOOl. charge in Gos- 
Eaulcons for that flight; in 'all that charge, he never had 
but one cast would performe it, and those had killed nine 
. llites, Beyer' missed one. The Earle oi^ Pembroke^ with all 


* The vord lingt 1 luppos^u here by4nistake omitted. 
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the Lords, desired the king but to walk out of Eoyston 
town’s end, to see that flight, which was one of the mo< 5 t 
stateliest flights of the world, for the high’mocintec ; the 
Tiing went unwillingly forth, the flight was shewed, hut tlie 
kite went to such a niuuntce, as all the field lost sight of 
kite and hawke and all, and neither kite nor hawke were 
either seen or heard of to this present, which made all the 
court conjecture it a very ill omen.^^ 

1 shall be obliged to any of your ingenious correspond- 
ents for some account of the author and book I have iust 
quoted. It abounds with curious anccdoUs of tlic great 
men and transactions of those times, of which the author 
is said, in the title-page, to liave been an eye and ca)^ 

7mse. What degree of faith is due to them, at present, I 
am liatfier at a loss to determine. 

Yours, &c, 

J. W. 

Mr. Urban, April 2 ^. 

Your correspondent J. W. niay find, in the Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol. III. p. 28, a half-length portrait of Sir 7\n- 
tony Weldon, from a drawing in the collcctioii of the pre- 
sent Earl of Bute, in .which his face is representeti as un- 
pleasing and disagreeable, as his charactot is unworthy and 
despicable in a- short memoir which accompanies the por- 
trait, extracted from Wood’s Athena*. Inpp. I SI-, of 

the same volume, Mr. Thorpe, of Bexley, has fawurrd the 
editor with some strictures on the foregoing extract, contam- 
ing a, good account of the family ol Weldon, by which it 
appears that Mr. Wood was wrong in saying that Sir Antr#ny 
“ was born of mcati extraction,” though Mr. Thorpe has no- 
thing to say in vindication of his personal character. 


Mr. Urban, ' June 2. 

J. W. has requested to know what degree of faith is due 
to Weldon’s Court of King James. The following. notices 
may assist his inquiry. Ant. Wood (Ath. Ox* I. 739) says, 
it was accounted a most notorious libel.” — Rapin' (Hist, of 
Engl. 11. 189)*denoniinatesitproperIy^^ but a satire.” — and 
Dr. Campbell (Biog. Brit. III. 684) asserts, ^^tbat the notions 
and evidence it contains are of no value at alh” That 
Weldon, indeed, w'as author of the work, as the title-page 
intimates, by tlie initials of Sir A. \V. or that the real author 
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was an rye and ear witness of the circumstances he records, 
are points stjparately combated and denied in an answer to 
the pam{)hlct itself, entituled “ Auliciis Coqiiinaria3;” and 
printed in the same ycur, Ui.OO. Wljich book, says the 
Oxford historian (ul supra) involves mnch of a MS. In the 
Bodleian I/il)r;ny, written by Bishop Goodman, and in- 
scribed The Court of Kin«* James, by Sir A. W. reviewed.'* 
This vindication of the King and his Court contains a muU 
titiule of complex or contradictory relations, in which “ con- 
fusion is worse confounded” than before. And,' as it was 
professedly published to exenipate those persons and trans- 
actions, which had been reflected on in tlic work ascribed 
to Sir A. VV. there can (in all probability) he little just reli- 
ance placed in the opposite assurances either of the one 
writer or the other. Secret histories arc at best suspicious; 
and that strange coniplicalioii of mystery which hung over 
certain events in tlie reign of our first James, seems also to 
have involved the narration of them. 

For the fartlior satisfaction of your correspondent J. W. 
I beg to add, that A. Wood persists in considering Weldon 
as the real author, notwithstanding the preface to Auliciis 
Coquinaricc” declares “ The brat was only fathered upon 
him,’' and, although the fitle-page describes it as 
Unded to bo penned by Sir A. W. and published since liis 
death.” 

In the transcript from Weldon’s History, the charge 
for gos-faidcons should be printed lOOOl. instead •of lUOl. 
according to the edition of Ifi.K), p. 105. 

J7y3, Feb, March^ JprU^ June. T. P. 


XCII. On the Progressive Intpduction of Newspapers. 
Account of the first N'cwspapers-establiskcd in England^. 

July 9 , 1062, a very extraordinary question arose, about 

1 >rcventing the publication of the debates of the Irish Par- 
iament in an English newspaper called The Intelligencer • 
and a letter was written from the Speaker Sir Edward 
Nicholas, the English secretary of state, to prevent these 


♦ Sec Lord Mountmorres’s Hist, of the Irish Parliament. 
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publications in those diurnals, as they call them. The 
London Gazcfic couunenceJ Nov. 7, UH>5. It was al first 
called the Orford Gazette^ from its being jninted there 
during a session of parluiment held tliere on account of the 
last plague. Antect'dent to this period, Sir 11. 1/ Estrange 
publislied the first daily newspaper iti England, 

From the following passage in Tiu iti.s, it appears that 
^fiomewhat like newspapers weie circulated in the Homan 
state; ‘‘ Diiirna populi Komani, per provincias, per oxer* 
citns, curatius legunttfr ut nuscatur, quid 'Ehrasea non 
fecerit.” 

In a note of Mr. IMurphy’s excolirnt translation of Ta- 
citus he laments that none of these diurnals, or newspapers, 
as he culls them, had been preserved, as they would cast 
grcat*light upon the private life and manners of the Homans. 

With the long [larliaiiient originated apjx als to the peo- 
ple, by accounts of their proct'cdings. ’’riu'se appeared 
periodically, from the first of them, called “ Diurnal Oc- 
currences of Parliauient,” Nov. 3, 16 tl, to the Kest oration. 

These were somewhat like our Maga:dnes, and they were 
generally called “ Mercuries; as Mercurnrs Po/iticus^ 
riirius liusficus ; and one of them, in 1641-, appenio under 
the odd title of Mcrcurius Fimiigosics, or the Sinoaking 
Nocturnal.” 

The number of these publications appears, from a list in 
an accurate, new, and valuable piece of biography, from 
164 1, to IC GO, to have been 15G. 

These publications of parliamentary proceedings were 
interdicted after the liesturation, as a|)pc*ar3 from a debate 
in Grey’s Collection, Marcii 24, 1681 ; in consequence of 
vvliicli,* tlie votes of the House of Commons were fir:>". 
printed by authority of parliament. 

From the first regular paper, the above-mentioned Public 
Intelligencer^ commencing Aug. fll, 1661, there were, to 
1688, with the which continued regularly, as at 

present, from Nov. 7, 1665, 70 papers,, some of a short, and 
others of a longer duration. 

The first daily paper, after the Revolution, w^as called 
^‘The Orange Intelligencer;” and thence to 16y2 there 
were 26 newspapers. 

From an advertisement in a weekly paper, called ^'Tbc 
Athenian Gazette,” Feb. 8, 1696, it appeal's, that the 

coffee-houses in London had then, exclusive of votes of 
parliamcnjt, nine newspapers every week; but there seems 
not to have been in ICs^o one daily paper. 



Oil ihe Progressive Inircduction of Newspapers, 

- In the reign of Queen Anne, there were, in 1709, 18 
ne\v:i|>apers published ; of which, however, only one was 
' a (Jail}' paper, The Londoji Courant, 

In the reign of George Lin 1724^ there were published 
three daily, six weekly, and ten evening papers, three 
times a week, ' . , # 

In the late reign there were published of newspapers in 

London, and in all England, in 1753 7,41 1,757 

1760 9,464,79^^ 

And in the present reign, in 1790 14,035,639 

1791 14,794,153 

1792 — 15,005,760* 


Though Venice produced the first Gazette in 1536, it 
was circulated in manuscript long after the invention of 
printing, to t))e close of the 1 6 th century, as appears from 
a collection of these Gazettes in the Magliabcchian library at 
Florence, according to Mr. Chalmers, in his curious and 
entertaining Life of Ruddiman, p, 114. 

Mr. Chalmers observes, that it may gratify our national 
pride to be ftld that we owe to theWisdom of Elizabeth, 
and the prudence of Burleigh, the -circulation of tHe first 
genuine newspaper, “ The. Eiiglish Mercuric,” printed 
during the time of the Spanish armada. The first number, 
preserved still in the Briti.sli Museum, is marke(\ 50; it is 
dated the 23d of July, 15S8, and contains tlie following cu- 
rious article : • ‘ 

‘‘Yesterday the Scotch Ambassador had a private audi- 
ence of her Majesty, and delivered a letter, from the King 
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his master, containing the most cordial assurances of adher- 
ing to her Majesty’s interests, and to those of the Protestant 
Religion ; and the young King said to her Majesty's Minis- 
ter at Ins court, that all the favour he expected from tlic 
Spaniards was, the courtesy of Polyphemus to Ulys^fes, 
that he should be devoured the last.” " 

These Publications were however then, and long after, 
published in the shape of small pamphlet?; and so they 
^ were called in a tract of one Burton, in 1614 : “If any one 
read now-a-days, it is a play-book or a pliamphlet of neWes,” 
for so the word was originally spelled. 

From l.^>88 to 1622, and during the pacific rcigivof James 
the First, few of these publications appeared; hut the 30 
years war, and the victories of the great King Gustavus 
Addiphus, ht\ying excited the curiosity of our countrymen, 
a weekly paper called “ The Newes of the present \V eek,^ 
vva.s printed by Nathaniel Butter, in 1622, which was con- 
. tinned afterwards in 1626, under another title, by Mercu- 
rius Britannicus ; and they were succeeded by the German 
intelligencer in 1630, and the Swedish Intelligencer in 1631, 
which last was compiled by William Watts, of Cains Col- 
lege, wdio was a learned man, and who thus gratified the 
public curiosity with the exploits of the Swedish hero, in a 
tpnrto pamphlet. 

The great rebellion in 1641, was productive of ainmdance 
of those periodica) tracts above-mentioned, as well as of all 
those tlijft have been published since the first newspaper that 
appeared in the present form, the Public Intelligencer, pub- 
lished by Sir Roger U Estrange, Aug. 31, 1661. 

Mr. Chalmers subjoins to niese curious researches, the 
account of the first paper printed in Scotland, in February, 
1699, the Edinburgh Gazette, which was accoinjianied af- 
terwards, in 1705, by the Edinburgh Courant ; and, at the 
period of the Union, Scotland bad only three newspyiers. 

The publication of the Caledonian Mercury, by Kuddi- 
man, April 28, 1720, led this curious and entertaining bi- 
ographer to this minute and laborious investigation; from 
^hich it appears, that England had in 1792, 33 town and 
76 country papers; Scotland, 14 newspapers, published at 
Edinburgh and in the country. 

9 
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XCIII. Carious Chirurgical Operation. 

"Mn. Ur^an, Oci. 9. 

AfRIKND ha; tra ns mil ted to me, from the East Indies, 
the lolluv.iiig very curious, uiul, in Europe, I believe, un- 
icnowii chirurgical operation, winch has long been practised^ 
in India with success; namely, affixing a new nose on a 
man’s face. 

Cowasjoe, a Mahratta of the cast of husbandman, was a 
bullock-driver with the Engl :sh army, in the war of 1792, 
and was made a prisoner by 'I’ippoo, who cut oft* his nose, 
and one of his iiands. In this state he joined the Borfibay 
army near Seriiigapatain, and is now a pensioner of the 
Honourable East India Coriipany. For above 12 months he 
remained without a nose, when he liad a new one put on by 
a man of the brickniaker cast, near Poonah. 'I'his opera- 
tion is not uncoinmoii in India, and .has been practised from 
time immemorial. Two of the medical gentlemen, Mr. 
'I'liomas Cruso, and Mr. James Trindlay, of the Bombay 
presidency, liave seen it performed, as follows: A thin jilato 
or wax is fitted to the stumj> of the nose, sons to make a 
nose of a good appearance. It is tficn flattened, and laid 
on the forehead. A line is drawn round tJie wax, and the 
operator then dissects off as niucli skin as it covered, leav- 
ing undivided a small slip between the eyes. I'his slip pre- 
servc?s the circulation till an union has taken place between 
the new and old parts. The cicatrix of the stump of the 
nose is next pared and immediately behind this raw 
part an incision is made through the skin, which passes 
around both and goes along the upper lin. The skin, 
is now brought down from the forehead, and, oeiiig twisted 
half round, its edge is inserted into this incision, so that a 
nose is formed with a double hold above, and with its alie 
and sepium below fixed in the incision. A little Terra 
Japonica is softened with water, and being spread on slips 
of cloth, five or six of theae are placed over each other, to 
secure the joining. No other dressing but this cement is 
used for four Jays. It is then removed, and ^ cloths dipped 
in ghee (a kind of butter) arc applied. The connecting 
slips of skin are divided about the 25th day, when a little 
more dissection is necessary to improve the" appearance of 
tiifendw nose. For five or six days after the operation, the 
is made to Uc on his back; and, on the tenth day, 
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l>ir.s of soft cloih are put into iLe nostrils, to keep them suf- 
iK.iciilly open. 'I'his operation is vei \ ueneralj> succei J'ui, 
'1 he ariihcial nose is ‘Jecure, and luoL. ai well a-j ine 

naiurul one ; nor is the scar on the roiehcMti vcrv ohscrvahlc 
after a length of time. 

Yoius, &c. 

17i)4, Oct, B. L. 


XCIV. The word Premises improperly applied. 

Mr. Urban, P — nt--nv—Uc, Jau. 9. 

I HAViJE noted in different publications, and frequently, in 
join- Magazine, that the word is used to i^igiiily 

house and land with their appmidagcs. Dr. Harwood, 
amongst others, speaking of Hackney collet^e in your 
Magazine for May 1793, says, “a gentleman oirercd SoOOl. 
for the •premises^'' meaning the building with tin* ground, 
&c. Bailey, Sheridan, Entick, and others, in their dic- 
tionaries, give it this signification ; and in e\cry Tlay's 
iiewspaper.‘> are advertisemouts oi premises to be sold ^ and 
of s'Mc^ upon the premises, TJiis perversion of tlic word, ( 
am apt to think, originated willi the lawyers, and in liiis 
way — every grant or conveyance <jf lands lu'ces.-.arily con- 
sists of two. parts, the and the lubendum. In the 

premises the parties are described, the instriapents neces- 
sary to shew the granter’s title are recited, th^v considera- 
tion upon which the deed is made is set forth; and, lastly, 
the pyrjpifr/j/ is specified, all by way of preface or 
introduction to the second part, or fmbetidiim, which shews 
the estate or interest the g ranter is to have in the things 
granted; here then clearly appears the true legal import 
of the word, and, in this use of it, it retains its original and 
proper meaning; but in the covenants which follow tlie 
habendum, wliere it becomes necessary agajn to make men- 
tion of the property granted, if it happens to consist ,<)f 
various particulars, the lawyers, for brevity (lo which by 
the by they are not much attached,) have accustomed them- 
selves to write the e^oresaid premises,^ or “ ihn premUes 
before mentioned,'*^ ^\\d, from the frequency of these phr:jses, 
the word premises is universally taken as a collective noun 
signi^ing* 7nanors, messuages, lands, tenements, u'ochIs, and so 
on, the absurdity of which I think may be clearly pointed 
out\)y putting it tor cozes, sheep, s^:inc, household gooth^ 
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hank afock, exchequer bills, or any thing, in short, which may 
ho olijcct of the deed, and wliich it has just as good a 
righrto stand for as manors, messuages, &c. We may indeed 
\vir.!i'soni<j degree of propriety, to avoid a r(?petition in the 
latter pnrf of a deed of the several kinds of property passing 
Ijy it, write, “ the before granted premises," or “ the before 
nssiirned premises," according to the nattire of the instru- 
ment; because, l)y reference to the first part of it, it wij.1 
appear, that what was thcrehy granted or assigned' pro- 
perty there specified, and which was intended to be then 
again spoken of,* as all descriptions of persons, even up to 
tlie sages on tlie bench, use this word improperly. 

Yours, &c. 

n95,^Jan. . 


X6V. Observations of a youth who had just recovered his sight. 

Mn. Urban, Threekhigham, Aug. 6. 

The following is a copy of a paper I lately found amongst 
many others on a file m my possession ; it is signed John 
Romley, master of the free-school of Ilaxey, in the isle 
of Axliolme, Lincolnshire. 

An account of some observations made hy a young, gentleman 
who was born blind, or lost his sight so early that he had no 
remembrance of ever having seen, and was couched between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age. 

Though we say of this gentleman that he was blind, as 
we -do of all people who have ripe cataracts, yet they 
are never so blind from that cause but that ihey can discern 
day frotti night, and, for the most part, in a strong light, 
distinguish black, white, and scarlet; but they cannpt 
perceive the shape of any thing; foe, the light by which 
these perceptions are made being let in obliquely tlrrough 
the aqueous humour, or the anterior surface of the chrys- 
taline (by which the rays cannot be brought into a focus 
upon the retina,) they can discern in no other manner than 
a sqpnd eye can through a glass of broken jelly, where a 
great variety of surfaces so dinerently refract the light, that 
the several distinct pencils of rays cannot be coHcctcd by 
the eye into their proper foci; wherefore, the shape of an 
object in such a case cannot at all be discerned, tbough'the 
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colour may. And thus it was with this young gentleman, 
who, though lie knew these colours qsunuer in a good light, 
yet, when he saw them after he was couched, the faint ideas 
he had of them before, were not sufficient for him to know 
them by, afterwards, and thei'efore he chd not think them 
the same which he had before known by those names. Now, 
scarlet he thought tlie most beautiful of all colours, and of 
others, the most gay were the most pleasing; whereas, the first 
Wme he saw blacK it gave him great uneasiness; yet, after a 
little while, he was reconciled to it ; but, some months after, 
seeing by*^ accident a Negro woman, lie was struck with 
horror at the sight. When he first saw, he was so far from 
making any judgment about distance, that he thought 
all objects whatsoever touched his eyes (as he expressed it,) 
as whaj^ he felt did his skin, and thought no objects so 
agreeable as those which were smooth or regular, though 
he could form no judgment of their shape, or guess what 
it was in any object that was pleasing to liini. He knew not 
the shape of any thing, or any one thing from another how- 
ever dirterent in shape or magnitude ; but, upon being told 
what things were, whose form he before knew from feeling, lie 
would carefully observe, that he might know them again ; but 
having too many objects to learn at once, he forgot many of 
them; and(as he said) at first he learned to know, and again 
forgot, a thousand things in a day. One particular only (though 
it may appear trifling) 1 will relate: having often forgot which 
was the cat and which the dog, he was ashamed to ask, but 
catching the cat (which he knew by feeling,) he was ob- 
served to look at her stedfastly, and then setting her down, 
said to puss, I shall know you another time.” lie was 
very much surprised that those things whicli he had liked 
best did not appear most agreeable to his eyes, expecting 
those persons would appear most beautiful that he loved 
most, and such things to be most agreeable to his sight that 
were so to his taste. We thought he soon knew what pic- 
tures represented which were shewn to him, but we found 
afterwards we were mistaken ; for, about two months after 
lie was couched, he discovered at once that they represented 
solid bodies, when to that time he considered them as party- 
coloured plains, or surfaces diversified with variety of paint; 
but even then he was no less surprised, expecting tne pictures 
would feel like the things they represented, and was amazed 
when he found those parts, which by their light and shadow 
appeared now round and uneven, felt only flat like the rest,' 
and asked which was the lying sensei feeling or seeing? 

Being shewn his father’s picture in a locket at his mother’s 

VOL. III. I. 1 
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watch, and told what it was, he acknowledged a likeness, bnt 
was vastly surprised, asking bow it could be that a large 
hicc couid be expressed in so little room? Saying, it should 
have seemed as impossible to him as to put a bushel of any 
thing into a pint. At first he conkl hear but very little light, 
and the things he saw he thought extremely large; but, 
upon seeing things larger, those first seen he conceived 
less, never being able to imagine any lines beyond those ho 
saw. "riie roam he was in, be said, he knew to be hut pm 
of the house, j et he could not conceive that the wdiole house 
could look bigger. Before be was couched, he expected 
little advantage from seeing, worth undergoing an ojxnatiou- 
for, except reading and writing; for, he thought, he said, he 
could have no mor<; pleasure in walking abroad than be had 
in the garden, which he could do safely and readily. And 
even hiindness, he observtid, had this advantage, that he 
eonid'go any where in the dark much belter than those that 
can see : and, after he had seen, he did not soon lose this 
quality, nor desired a light to go about the bouse ‘in the 
night, lie said, every new object was a new delight; and 
the pleasure was so great that he wanted ways to express it. 
But his gratitude toliis operator he could not conceal, never 
seeing him for some time without tears of joy in his eyes, and 
otlu*r marks of alVcction ; and, if he did not happen to 
come at any time wlien he v\as ex|>i‘cted, he would ■1)C so 
grieved iliat lie could not lorhear crying at his disappoint^ 
iiieiu. 

‘‘ A year after first seeing, being carried upon Kpsoiii 
Downs, and observing a large prospect, lie was exceedingly 
delighted with it, and called it a new kind of seeing. And 
now, being lately coiiclied of his otlier eye, he says that 
-objects at first appeared large to this eye, hut not so large as 
they did at first to the other; and, looking iipoit the same 
object with both eyes, he thought it looked about twice aa 
large as with the lirst-couched eye only; but not double, 
that we can any ways discover. 

1796, Aug. John Romley, 1731. 

Haxey^ Lincolnshire.^^ 


XCVL Feasting on Live fl&h. 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 8. 

Mr. Bnke’s account of tlie Ahyssinisins feasting upon Ihe 
l^esh is well kpown; but, I believe, it ia not so well known 
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Useful Method (f Flooring at Bengal. 

that Mr. Bruce’s countr 3 TOen, the Scotch, were once ac- 
customed to eat their beef in the same savage manner- The 
authority for this is a quarto pamphlet, intituled, ‘‘ A modem 
Account of Scotland; being an exact description of the 
Country, and a true Character of the People and their 
Manners. Written from thence by an, English Gentleman. 
Printed in the Year 1670.’* Reprinted in the Ilarlcian Mis- 
jcellany, vol. VI. p. 121. At p. 126 is the following passage : 
^ Their cruelty descends to their beasts, it being a custom, 
in some places, to feast upon a living cow they tie in the 
middle of them, near a great fire, and then cut collops of 
this poor living beast, and broil them on the fire, till they 
have mangled her all to pieces; nay, sometimes they will 
only cut off as mudh as will satisfy their present" appetites, 
and. let her go till their greedy stomachs call for a new sup- 
ply ; such horrible cruelty, as can scarcely be paralleled in 
tlie whole world.’* 

This I believe; and that It never would have been paral- 
leled if Mr. Bruce had not travelled into Abyssinia. 

Your readers will probably imagine, and I think they will 
be right in the idea, that a great part of this modern account 
of Scotland is burlesque. But, allowing that to be the case, 
there is a wonderful coincidence between the Scotch feast, 
and that which Mr. Bruce declares he was present at in 
Abyssinia. 

1796, (kl. R. 


XCVII. Useful Method of Flooring at Bengal. 

Mr. Urban, • ^ Jan. 6. 

HeSIDING in a house which is built on a soil full of springs, 
and on that account' without cellars, and the flooring being 
raised about a foot from the ground, which renders it ex- 
ceedingly cold and uncomfortable, owing to the air admitted 
under it.througb air-holes; the following simple method of 
flooring used in Bengal^ by the natives, where there are no 
chiinnies, and where this kind of flooring keeps the house 
dry, and serves in every part of it as an hearth for cooking, 
occurred to my recollection ; and, as 1 am certain that it 
would have obviated all the inconveniences I complain ofy 
had it bee^ adve|*ted to in the flooring of my house^ it may 
possibly be of utility to others whq may hereafter build in 
springy ground. At any rate, nothing is lost by the com-* 

L 1 
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inunicatioii to yourself, who can but judge whether or not 
to let it go fiirlher. '^I'he area (yf the house or room tlo 
be floored is made pcrrectly level; uirglazcd earthen pots, 
about a foot high and large bellied, are placed close to- 
gether over the whole siirtace, mouth downwards; the hol- 
low parts, round the necks and tops of the ]K)Is, are lilled 
lip with charcoal pounded fine (^nothing being so dry or so 
difficult to make damp), and the terrace over the whole J's. 
formed of brick-dust and lime, well worked, and made as 
hard as possible. 1 ne\er knew of such an hearth giving 
\vj)y; and have been most sensible of its utility in keeping 
olf dampness. 

17y7, Jan, Giiua. 


XCVIIL Pjincipal Cause of Smoky Chiinnics, with a Remedy. 

Mri. Urban, Dec. 2;C 

1 DO not know of a rniicli greater domestic inconvenience 
than a smoky chimne^y, nor of any subject that has given 
rise to a greater number of unsuccessful exiicriinents; which 
is, indeed, most likely to be the case, where'tbe trials are 
made with so little regard to any philosophical principle, 
and vi'ith so much caprice and random fancy as tiiO'se made 
in chimnies, as well in their first formation as their subse- 
quent various alterations. 

Dr. Franklin, in his Observations on smoky Chimnies,” has 
very judiciously distinguished their separate and distinct 
detects or diseases, and lias given a mode of cure applicable 
to the peculiar comjihiint, and which has been approved of 
b}^ repeated experiments; and, indeed, his work has been 
the foimdation of some late judicious modes of treating the 
defects of chimnies. But, notwithstanding all that has been 
vvritUMi upon the subject, and though a chimney may be 
properly constructed, yet so much depends upon servants 
making fires, tliai it seems necessary to say something on 
that head. • 

.M^d chimney is always the worst whch it is first lighted, 
anefflr good ciumney is often, by the improper method of 
making fires, made to appear a bad one until it is sufficiently 
heated in the inside, as is very obvious to those who by 
ri6i|ig early have an opportunity of seeing servants light 
fires; for^ though their parlours may be in iriiii order 
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to receive the lady of the house and her family at breakfast, 
it IS not till after the room has been lirst filled with clouds 
of smoke, the eiVecls of which have been removed by 
opening the windows and doors, and fv^jquent dusting and 
wiping the furniture, which often, wiicre chimnics are in 
themselves really good, endure this daily great injury. 

The conitnon luothod of making a coal-firc is, to rake 
,witli a poker the dust and lighter ashes that have been left 
in the grate the preceding day, leaving a considerable 
•quantity of cinders to be the basis of tlie intended fire; 
upon this arc laid the shavings, or chips of vfood or sticks, 
keeping the most combustible the uiidennust, to he lighted 
by a candle; upon tlu^se the coals are laid, l»y putting the 
sujaller-si:zed willi the hand in decent order, crowned with 
large ones; at th<; hack of wiiich all the remaining contents 
of the eoal-hox are proniiscuoiislj' thrown. 'I'lie whole is 
then lighted: but, us any person might sit an hour upon it 
without injury, no heat is coiiimunicaied to the clumney till 
a great part of the inside of the fire is burnt; in the mean 
time, the smoke in thick volumes rolls, with most seeming 
perverseness, into the room and other parts of the liouse, 
till such time as some heat, being communicated to the 
chimney, makes it, what is vulgarly called, tlraw. I'liis 
grievance is so common, that there is hardly a liouse to Ijc 
met with but it is found necessary to open doors and windows 
in a morning, to clear it of smoke. 

Wherev'er a chimney draws well after the first fire, it is 
as good an one as can oe desired, and the fault lies in mak- 
ing the fire; and it is unwise to try any experiineius, or make 
alterations, lest yon make a good ehimney a had om‘. 'I'e 
cure this, I have tried various ways of making a fire; but 
none iiave answered so well as the following, whicli is in 
reality only reversing the common mode. The grate is en- 
tirely emptied of its contents, and the coals are thrown pro-, 
misGUously (without having very large ones amongst them) 
to the height of two or three bars, according to the depth 
of the grate; upon which the wood is laid, and the cinders 
arc placed at tlie top, and the fire is lighted by a candle in 
the usual way; or, if convenient, by afire-shovel of well* 
burnt cinders from anotlier fire, upon which the cold cimleis 
must be immediiftely thrown. 

I'he smoke is very inconsiderable, and goes directly up 
the chimney; and the cinders are very soon heated, ia 
time the upper surface of the coal takes fire; and, as the 
smoke issues out, it is arrested by the porous quality of the 
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cinders, and, passing also through a burning substance,. great 
part of it is consumed; and what issues from the whole 
mass, to go up the chimney, is very inconsiderable, and of 
a different appearance to the smoke escaping from fifes 
made in the common form. It is obvious that a great por- 
tion of combustible mattef, which is now commonly wasted, 
is by this means consumed in the fire, and the benefit of it 
enjoyed; the cinders acting upon the smoke somewhat as • 
filtering-stone does upon water, and the fuel they catch 
helps them to burn clearer, and, what may appear extraor- 
dinary, preserves them longer from being consumed. If any 
one is in doubt about this fact, I refer him to the very satis- 
factory experiments of Dr. Franklin. As this fire consumes 
downwards, the upper strata of the coals are reduced tp cin-r 
ders before the lower ones; and the appearance of smoke is 
gradually diminished, though it must be an undoubted fact 
that as much really issues from the coals. It burns also 
clearly to the very bottom, without the necessity of stirring 
it with the poker; and, as it gives as much heat, and lasts 
twice as long as a fire made , in the common way, these are 
additional arguments in its favour, and will have their pro-» 
portioned weight where fuel is the dearer. 

It is a very proper fire to be left to utself for a length of 
time, and is the best that can be for a sick chamber, or foV 
those who are fond of fires in their bed rooms at night; the 
great inconveniences of which are, that, in the i^sual mode, 
they require frequent stirring, and are apt to fill the room 
with sulphureous Vapour, and endangering.suffocation. 

Ser\'ants are in general obstinate, and wili require to be in-*' 
structed a few times; which," with a perceptible abatement 
of their own trouble, will perhaps induce them to follow 
this n)Cthod, which I will venture to pronounce the best in 
all cases; and the only care necessary is, to keep the coals 
and cinders well separated. 

After all, the chimney may be fotind to sipoke, but: then 
it is firom some other cause, and requires its appropriate 
remedy; as this is offered for one distinct, yet very prevail-? 
ing, inconvenience. If this method was steadily persevered 
in, 1 do farther venture to pronounce, that almost nine out 
of ten, of chimnies called bad drawing on^s, will obtain a 
very good name, and that much labour and dirtiness will be 
avoided, as well as good respirable air presented uncon- 
taniinated, and many tender lungs escape daily torture. 

As the experiment is in every one’s power to make, I shall 
juouble you with any of mir|»e farther than to say, that I 
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liavo tried it in a great variety of supposed hopeless .cases, 
and never kneiv it fail of success, 

1 71)7, Jan. VUTOB. 


XCTX- Scurvy caui>ed by coiiauoii culinaiy Salt. 

Mil. Urban, Enfield, June 5, 1757. 

Observing tliut you soiuetimes <letlicate a page to me- 
tlical subjects > 1 liave vtak#Mi tlio Jil)erty to scmk) yon two 
cases (jf scu:\y, whicii cstabli^ii a tact, respecting the na- 
ture ^ncl caus<' of that disease, of imicli iinjjortaiice to be 
Ijenerally knov\n. Tliesc* cases, witli the subsequent con- 
jectures, were •uLcly coiui .iiuicatcd to an eminent physi- 
cian in towii, ‘ V whoai tiiey uould have been suhniilted to 
the consideration or liie ^'’ouege, for insertion in the Medi- 
cal IVansiictious, iiad that valuable worl' 'ecu continued^ 
but, as 1 am sorry to say there is no probability at present 
of such a circunisti.r ce taking place, 1 wish to see them re- 
corded in the Gentleman’s Magazine, where I believe they 
will stand the best chance to be generally read by medical 
tnen. 

JdHN Sheiivven. 

^ Letter,* addressed to Dr, Francis 'MUman, Physician Ex^ 
traordiimy to the Kin^^'s Household, containing Two Cases 
of Scuwifl occasioned bj the Patients having eaten largely 
common Ctdimry Salt, To which are added. Conjectures 
resptefing the Propriety of aitempting Jo cure somt obstinate 
Maladies by scorbutic ising the Human System. By John 
Sherjoen, Enfield, 

I SIT down with pleasure to fulfil my promise, hy stating 
the parlicnlar circumstances respecting the late illness of 

Master H , which iTnentioned to. you in a former lettet 

as an instance of the true Marine Scurvy , It is not my wish 
to. take up your time with a tedious aetail; but it may be 
necessary, in order to identify the disease, to inform you, 
that for s^everak days blood was observed to be almost con- 
stantly Quzingfroiii a small fungous sore on the ancle, which 
had before been very nearly, but not completely, cicatriz<»d. 
This ouzing of blood was at first supposed to arise from 
some accidental friction, and w.as"not deemed of'much con^ 
sequence, till numerous purple spots, and some broad livid 
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blotches, resembling the ecchymosis occasioned by a bruise, 
bep fan to appear on bis legs, arms, thighs, and other parts 
of his body. These, added to a fetid breath, excitihg alarm 
in the mind of a, very amiable lady who had the care of the 
child, a fine boy seven years of age, I was sent for on the 
29th of March last; and, at the first view (indeed from the 
lady’s own previous description) recognised that disease, 
with which, at . a very early period of my professional engage- , 
ments, I had an opportunity of being well acquainted*. I 
immediately pronounced the disorder to be the true marine 
scurvy, and could not help expressing surprise at meeting 
with it where I was well assured the patient had not been ex- 
posed to what I have always believed, and what is generally 
allowed, to be the most frequent occasional cause, vjz. a 
diet of salted animal food. He had been as little exposed 
to every other occasional cause generally enumerated; but, 

I was informed that he had an uncommon propensity to eat- 
ing of salt; that he had been in the habit of devouring it 
with his pudding, and whenever he could conveniently get 
it, notwithstanding he had been repeatedly checked for so 
doing. But the family not being aware of any particular bad 
consequences, had never thought it necessary to have re- 
course to coercion. 

Tire juice of lemons and oranges, with such vegetables as 
the season would afford, were recommended to be admi- 
nistered with a liberal hand; yet, very much tg my surprise, 
instead of finding, as I expected, in 48 hours, the purple 
spots to be a little fainter in their colour, I had the chagrin 
to perceive them somewhat increased ; and on the 3d of 
April, a bleeding from the nose came on with such violence, 
as, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, to excite 
some degree of alarm. I was this day fortunate enough to 
discover, -that the very amiable woman, who had" the 
management of the child, had imbibed a notion that acids 
would impoverish and thin the blood; and, consequently, 
notwithstanding my earnest desire to have them administered 
with freedom, had been using them with a trembling hand ; 
trusting more to the efficacy of the bark, which I had also 

{ >rescribed. Now, judging it prudent to set aside every 
;ind of offipinal composition, I positively enjoined a liberal 


* Viz, in thft yftar 1769, 70, and 71, when a surgeon in the serrice of the 
Hononrable East India Company; during vekich^riod 1 wrote my treatise, in- 
titulpdi;,^* Cursory Observations on the Nature and Cause of the Marine Scurvy 
publisM by H- Baldwin, Paternoster Row, 
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wfiC of the vetretable iiciils, which from this time were given 
freely. But it was not till two days more had elapsed, when 
the sore on the^ancle had assimie<l a better aspect, and the 
bleeding from that and the nose had v'>cased, that this good 
lady acknowledged herself to be thoroughly convinced of the 
propriety of using them. They were now administered with 
as much ardour and alacrity as T could wish ; and the spots 
and blotches continued to change every day from a deep 
purple to a pale liver, or dusky red colour; and at last gra- 
dually disappeared. 

The symptoms and the mode of cure, establish the true 
nature of the disorder beyond the possibility of a doubt. I 
was liappy, however, in having an opportunity, on the 
eleventh clay of my attendance, to point out the case, while 
the characteristic marks of the disease were still visible, as 
an object of curiosity, to Dr. Wilkinson, an ingenious and 
skilful physician in this place. 

A doui)t may possibly remain in your mind respecting the 
imputed occasional cause; to remove which, I heg leave to. 
call your attention to another instance of a similar nature. 

On the9tliof March, 1796, George Hatchet, the son of 
a labouring man in the service of Edmund Armstrong, Esq. 
of Forty-hall, was brought to me on ncconnt of a constant 
bleeding from his gums, which were sore and tender. He 
had fetid breath, and a profusion of deep-coloured pnrjile 
spots of diflerent forms and sizes in various parts of his body. ' 
The first (juestion which occurred to me upon the view of 
this patient was, to ask if he had been living upon salted 
animal food: the answer was in the negative, and decisive; 
that he seldom had an opportunity of even tasting a bit of 
meat of any kind; that he had lived like the other children 
chiefly upon hreiul and pudding, and such like; and, besides, 
that they were plentifully supplied with milk from Forty- 
hall. liiis account, added to an examination of the other 
children, who were in the highest possible state of health 
and strength, suppressed the next natural supposition, that 
the disease might have arisen from the same cause as that 
in the two patients, whose Cases are so well related by you 
in the second volume of the Medical Transactions. 

I'he true nature of the disease, and the indications of 
cure, were evident; and 1 liad the pleasure, in a day' or two 
after, to have them confirmed by Dr. Wilkinson, ivbo kindly 
supplied the patient with such vegetables as his garden at 
that time afforded. As an object of curjpsity, I also pointed 
but the disease to Messi:s. Strachans, at the academy near 
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the place where the patient lived- It is hardly necessary t(% 
say that the cure was rapid. 

It was not till tlie second day of my attendance on this 
patient t!i.\. T wa:' completely and satisfactorily relieved from 
my ernl)arra.^snKM)t in as-jignin^ a sufficient cause for so for- 
tnidiihle adis»visc; but the mother now removed the diffi- 
culty in a niomeui, b} telling me that, when I first inquired 
about the saited rneat^ she was so much confused, she did 
not then think of mentioning that the boy was very nuich 
given to eating salt; that it was with difficulty she could 
keep hi5 fingers out of the salt- box. 

When these two rase^ arc? added to that mentioned by 
Dr. Mux. am, of a young lady who, from being in a state of 
health, perfectly tree of this malady, was, by drinking 
every .uorning oiie pint of sca-w^atcr, rendered so biglily 
scorbutic in fen days, that she had a profuse discharge of 
the menses, constantly spit blood from her lungs, and had 
petechial j»pots on her body ; ihiit her pulse became quick 
and full, her face pale, and souicwhai bloated, and herffesh 
soft and tender; that she was faint; and, in short, so re- 
markably scorbnfic, that, when veil oE'section was (ignorantly 
and absurdly) used, to stop the haniorrltagc from her gums, 
blood ou^ 2 e<l from the orifice for several da)s; and that she 
.at last expired by a bleeding from the nose; and, to 
sum up' the whole, that her blood was dense aikl firm 
some weeks before she began th') use of the sea-water;’*^ 
it ‘must be evident to everyone, that common salt, im- 
combined with animal food, has the power of scorbutici&ing 
the human system. And the following will farther shew that, 
when salt is combined with animal food, it will produce the 
same effect in the absence of all the other circumstances 
which have been generally considered as occasional causes. 
To me, indeed, it appears to be of little consequence in 
what vehicle the salt is communicated. Were it adminis- 
tered even in essence of mak,t I have no doubt but it would 
pmdnce the same effect, though possibly not quite so soon 
as in file form of salted meat. 

Mrs. Rolfe, daughter of. Mr. Bell, a farmer, at Cattle- 
gate^ on Enfield Cliace, consulted me on the i3th of April, 


* Cursory. Remarks on the Nature and Cause of the Marine Scurvy, p. 32. 
f Essence of rnalt is sweet- wort boiled to the consistence 'of honeys and is 
(deemed so.^reat an anti^nnrbutit\ that the Rritish Navy is supplied with large 
‘ qaanlities Of it at a very heavy wpeuce, 
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1792. She was a young nianied woman, of fair complexiotv 
agreeable countenance, and the most delicate skin, which 
on almost every part of her* body, but more |>aiticularlv 
lier legs and thighs, was sprinkled with purple spots of dif- 
ferent forms and sizes: the contrast betwixt the deep purple 
of the maculae seorbuiicwe and the other parts of her delicate 
skin formed a striking spectacle. To the usual question, 
whether or not she had neen living on suited animal food, 
she readily answered in the negative; which I mention in 
order to shew the necessity of a cautious inquiry into cir- 
cumstances of this kind; for, the mother, who was present, 
after some little hesitation, very properly declared, that it 
was wrong to attempt to clec-eive doiion ‘‘Sir, she has ' 
lived almost entirely upon salted pork during the last winter; 
she has sctarcely eaten any thing else.” The cure was per- 
formed with astonishing rapidity by the use of bark and viu^ 
viatic acid, as medicine, and vegetables, with the Juice of 
lemons and oranges, as food. 

In the course of 25 years, one other case of scun’v has 
occurred in my practice. A poor woman, respecting wtiom 
1 have no memorandum, but whose illness I perfectly recol- 
lect to have happened early in spring, like the other cases 
already mentioned, applied to me on account of a strange 
disorder in her mouth; that part of the gum situated betwixt 
the teeth sticking t)Ut in a grotesque manner, of the colour 
and consistence of bullock’s liver. "I’his w:is t^e only pa- 
thognomoiiic symptom, but it was one so very strong and 
characteristic, that I had no hesitation in pronouncing the 
case to be scurvy. Tlicre' was a reserve in this woman’s, 
answers, respecting the kind of food on which she had sub- 
sisted during the winter, which I could not'conqner, and 
therefore cannot communicate. Bark and an antiscorbutic 
regimen effected a speedy cure. 

After this narrative of facts, it will not be doubted that we 
have it iiLOur power at any time, by the use of salt, or salted 
animal fogd, to scorbuticise, or muriaticate, the human 
machine with ease. And it will, I think, also appear evi- 
. dent, that salivation is a process not more within our power 
and management. Happy wpuld it be for mankind should it 
hereafter, like salivation, be found capable of conquering 
some obsttn&te, or- hitherto incurable, diseases. No one 
could a priori have supposed that salivation, which in itself 

a very troablesome as well as loathsome and dangerous 
distemper, could have answered the many salutary pur- 
poses which it has dune; or, rather, that the poison capable 
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of producing that effect, should be also administered with ad 
vantage, in many diseases. 

1798, Feb. J. S. 


C. The Efficacy of Yeast in Putrid Fevers. 

Mr. Urban, SepL 19. 

In this philosophic age, when diseases so often change 
fheir appearance from what physicians had any former ex- 
perience of, it is a pleasing reflection, that the study.of 
medicine has of late been so much simplified, and almost 
every distemper incident to the human body so fully ex- 
plained, as to come within the common apprehension of man- 
kind. The following fact, communicated to the world by 
the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, affords an antidote for the most 
dangerous disease with which the human body can be 
ufllicted: so that it is hoped one of the most crowded 
avenues to the grave is at length in a great measure closed. 

Seventeen years ago I went,” says this benevolent 
clergyman, to reside at Brampton, a populous village 
near Chesterfield. I had not been there many monl;hs be- 
fore a putrid fever l)roke out among us. Finding by far the 
greater number of my parishioners too poor to afford them- 
.selves medical assistance, I undertook, by the help of such 
books on the subject of medicine as were in rny possession, 
to prescribe for them. I early attended a boy about 14 years 
of age, who was attacked by the fever. He had not been, 
ill many days before the symptoms were unequivocally putrid. 
I then administered bark, wine, and such other remedies as 
my books directed. My exertions were, however, of no 
avail; his disorder grew everyday more untractable and 
malignant, so that I was in hourly expectation of his dissolu- 
tion. Being under the necessity of taking a Journey, be-*, 
fore I set off I went to see him, as I thought, for the last 
time; and I prepared his parents for the event of his death, 
which considered as inevitable, and reconciled them, in 
the best manner I was able, to a loss which I knew they 
woiildi feel severely. While I was in conversation on tins 
•distressing subject with his mother, I observed, in a small 
corner of th^ room,, a tub of wort working. The sight 
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brought to my recollection an experiment I had somewhere 
met with, ‘ of u piece of putrid meat being made sweet by 
being suspended over a tub of wort in the act of rcrinenta- 
tion.’ The idea Hashed into my rniud, that the yeast might 
correct the putrid nature of this disease; and* I instantly 
gave him two large spoonfuls. I then told the mother, if she 
found her son better,* to repeat this dose every three hours, 
I then set out for my journey. Upon niy return, after a few 
days, I anxiously inquired after the boy, and was informed 
he was recovered. I could not repress iny curiosit v, though 
1 was greatly fatigued with my journey, and nigla \vas come 
on. I went directly to where he lived, which was three 
miles olF, in a wild part of the moors.. I’he hoy hims(*lf 
opened the door, looked surprisingly well, and told me he 
felt better from the instant he took the yeast.” 

1799, Sept. 


Cl. Easy and efilctwal Cure for Wens. 


Chishobne^ Roxburghshire^ Nov. 20, 1799. 
Mr. Urban, 

Having had a wen of the strumous kind, of large 
size and long standing, upon the side of iny face, immedi- 
ately below my right ear, I was informed by differ- 
ent people that, if"l would apply salt and water to it^ 
I should get rid of it. In August 1798, I put a quantity of 
salt and water into a saucepan, and boiled it for 4 minutes; 
with which I bathed the whole surface frequently while it 
continued warm, as also after it became cold, so often as 
10 or 12 times daily; always stirring up the salt deposited 
at the bottom of the bason, and incorporating it again with 
the water, before I ap];)liecl it. On the 1 Ith day from tlie 
first application, while shaving, I observed a small dis- 
charge; which being assisted by a gentle pressure, tlie whole 
contents weiie soon emptied, without the smallest pain and 
without blood. 

Being informed of some others Avho had been bencfiied in 
like manner from the same application, and knowing myself 
of some late instances under my own immediate direciioi) J 
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feci it a duty to make it public; being convinced it 
cnii produce no had effect, and every person having it in 
his power to make the trial. At the same time, 1 beg 
U'ave to caution that no one should be disheartened from 
the hmglh of time it may be necessary to continue the ap- 
plication ; as, in some cases, it has required 3 or 4 months^ 
though ill the last only 30 days} but in all, without pain or 
iiiqonvenienccs of any kind, or any previous notice of the 
discdiarge, till it actually took place. 

1800, Jan. William Ciiis!Iolm£. 


Cll. On the Asthma. 

■Mr. UliBAX, Chudleighy Fch. 22. 

I OR the satisfaction of A constant ReadeVy who requests 
to know if there be any simple hut effectual cure for an 
uslhnia, I take the liberty to trouble you with the following 
remarkable instances of the good effects of honey in asthma- 
tic cases, as related by Dr. Monro ; and sincerely wish that 
a fair trial of it may be attended with a farther euiiiinnation 
of its utility in relieving that dreadful malady. 

« / 

‘‘The late Dr. John Hume, one of the cominissionersof the 
sick and hurt of the royal navy, was for many years violently 
afflicted with the asthma. Having taken many medicines 
without receiving relief, he at last resolved to try the effects 
of honey, having long had a great opinion of its virtues as 
a peeUiral. For two or throe years he ate some ounces of it 
cUtly,‘and gotentirelv free of his asthma, and likewise'^of a 
gravelly complaint which he had long been afflicted with. 
About two or three years after he had recovered his health, 
when he was sitting one day in the office for sick and hurt, a 
person labouring under a great difficulty of breathing, who 
looked",as if lie could not live many day s, came to him, and 
asked him by what means he had been curUd of his asthma. 
Dr, Hume told him the particulars of his Qwn case, and 
mentioned to him riie means by which he had found relief, 
For two years afterwanVs he heard nothing of this person, 
who was a stranger to him, and had seemed so had that 
*.did not imagine ‘that he could have lived many cluy$,^add 
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therefi.vl'e had not even asked him who he was; hut at ihe 
end or tlii-.t period, a man, seemingly :n good liealth, and 
decently dressed, came to the sick and hurt office, and re^ 
turned him thanks for his care, wliif li he assured him h^d 
been entirely brouglit about by the free use of honey.’* 

I beg leave just to observe, that as there are several spe* 
cics of asMima, arising from difi’erent causes, and in some 
degree differing in their effects, though generally dislin- 
gmshed by die appellations of ti .* huviid or vwiiit. and dry 
or spasmodic, it can scarcely l)e expected that the same 
inedic’ue should be efficacious for all or both of .tliein ; iiow- 
over, the lioney, uliich seems peculiarly ailaptcd to the dri/ 
asthnia, can produce no ill effect on tln^ moisi, and is known 
to,l)e in many other respects very salutary. The herb hoar- 
hound has likewise been ex[)erimentallY found efficacious in 
asthmatic complaiiits; a strong dccociion of it habitually 
drunk in a morning, fasting, and two or three limes or 
oftenerin the day, of the (piantily of a large tea-rup, or 
half a pint, has been known to 1)0 successful in relieving 
the dry asthnia, so far as to render its paroxysms very tolera- 
ble, and without much incoie.cnience; and, iov t\\e humid, 
I believe, it seldom fails if persewered m, as may he judged 
from its salutary efficacy in deffnxions', and curing the worst 
of colds. From the experience I have had of it on myself, in 
niy own family, and others, 1 am sure that 1 am justified in 
thus idcommeiKliiig it, as well as Culpepper, from whom I 
origiiiullyjiad it, and whom others will do well toconsult. 

H. Mi/co. 

SIr. Urban, /W. 24 . 

A CONSTANT Reader inejuirrs, w^hethor there beany cure for 
the asthma. Being myselfaffected witli a.sthmatic complaints, 
I am equally with him desirous of information on the sub- 
ject; but apprehend that a rational mode of treatment 
must be adapted to the particular circumstances of tlie case, 
the detail ot udiich would scarcely be udmissi’d.? into your 
publication. You will give me leave, however, to acquaint 
him, that I had laboured under a troublesome cough ,for 
some time, jivbich, during the three winter iiiomhs, j>ore 
the character of a common catavrhaj ^ oiigh. At length ft 
abated considci*ab!y in the day time, but returned with sud- 
den violence at going to bed, and at, or soon after, 'getting 
ttpKjn the morning, bcgiiminjj^and a^ompauied with a sense 
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of stricture about tlic' sternum^ with short difficult respiration. 
Ill this state ii was nearly allied to asthma; or, rather, it 
niijiht be considered as a variety of that disease. Opium 
and efther afforded me relief; but I was unwilling to per- 
severe in the use of such mixture, because of the elFects of 
opium on the? system ; therefore, at a suggestion of an ac- 
quaiiitanco, 1 was itulueed to make trial of mustard seed, 
and think 1 have derived great beneiit from it. 1 take about 
a tea-S])ooiiful of white mustard seed bruised, and made 
into a bolus with a very little lioiiey, two or three hours be- 
fore going to bed, and as much more when I awake at 6 or 7 
in tlie morning. The consorpience has been, that I hnvo 
little or no cough or sense of .stricture at night, only a slight 
easy expectoration in the morning, and am freer from all 
uneasy sensation about the thorax in the course of the d{jy. 

• Let me add tliat the greater number of cases of inveterate 
astlima are Luo obstinate to yield thus readily, and some arc 
deemed incurable. It is my sincere wish that your Constant 
Reuiler’s may not be of this latter clas.'^ ; and that he or 
some other fellow-sufferer may find relief from the use of 
so innocent a remedy as that proposed by, 


Yours, &c. 


W. 


Mr. Urban, July \ 5. 

In some of your last numbers, I have noticed several pre- 
scriptions for the relief or cure of asthmatic complaints; 
and 1 have no doubt but that most, or all of them, have 
been, and ma^ be, of service in particular cases. Of a 
perfect cure ol an asthma, I never heard, though I am sensi- 
ble that, by proper management, the complaint may be re- 
moved for considerable intervals of time. Being one of the 
unfortunate brotherhood, though no member of the facult}-', 

I am anxious to contribute my mite to the relief of some of 
iny fellow-sulFerers ; and I think I could not well pitch upon 
ail easier inode of coinmvinication, than by requesting you 
to allot a corner of yonr valuable Repertory to a few lines of 
mine upon the subject. 

My ypmplaint is what is called a dry asthma. I have had' 
it froiiv a child ; at intervals perfectly free ; the fits return- 
ing sometimes when least expected, and not easily got the 
better of when you suffer them to take possession for any 
lenj;tli of time. They come on generally at night, after 
having been in bed a little while; arc longer or shorter 
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tiLCCorcling to clrcnmstiinces, and according to the resistance 
the |Kiticiit makes. For, iiKU‘pendent of every other remedy, 

1 must advise to leave tlie field of battle to the enemy on its 
first appearance; 1 mean, to get out ef bed iiimicu lately, 
and sit down in an easy chair in an erect posture. 

1 remember, amongst many other intervals of dHFerent 
duration, two intervals in my life of about eighteen months 
each, during which 1 never remained for more thaa 
^ne hour in bed in the night, on account of this trou- 
blesome disorder, sitting up the remainder of the night uih 
der the most paini'iii anxiety, which nothing at that time 
could remove, but which was to be endured with a perfect 
rosignatioih Several remedies were tried to no purpose ; 
and the only relief I could procure myself was, every no\y 
and then, by abstaining for a week or a fortnight from going 
to bou at all. 

I need not tell those, who ai*e experimentally acquainted 
w ith the nature of this disorder, to what a situation the body 
was reduced under such a long and unceasing affliction ; but 
I must hasten to tell them how 1 got the better of the enemy, 
so as, if not to destroy him, at least to blunt his power; 
for, thank God ! I luve been now a great many years 3 by an 
incontrovertible experience, perfectly the master to pre- 
vent a lit of asthma, whenever, by some cause or other, an 
asthmatical disposition has got into tlie habit of the body, 
and which is, of consequence, itself very soon removed, 
"i’lie thingjs not new, and, perhaps, 1 have myself contri- 
buted a good deal to its being better known, though its ef- 
ficacy has not always been admitted^ It is nothing mote Of 
less than a strong infusion of coffee. 

1 was led to try it in the last of those long asthmatic.il 
affections mentioned above ; however, without much faith 
in the remedy, considering it merely as one of those nostrums 
which one meets with so frequently in society for every dis- 
order. But, tO' my utmost astonishment, one night, after 
having for the first time taken a strong infusion going to 
rest, 1 slept that night as soundly as ever 1 did in my life, 
without the least touch of asthma whatever. The experiment 
was too beneficial to me not to try it again and again ; and 
it has been constantly attended with the same success. 1 at 
that time got,* after a few doses, entirely the better of that 
long asthmaticaPaffection ; and, aFevery recurrence of the 
disorder I h^ve recourse to the panacea^ which ]>roycs to be 
one to me. 

My way of taking it, is one or tw'o dishes, as hot as 1 ean 
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possibly bear it, going to bed immediately afterwards! half 
tin ounce at least to every cup, which 1 render palatable 
with sugar and a little cream. 

A long conimuaucc of the use of strong coffee will aiTect 
the nerves, no doubt; but one good fit of asthma, lain 
s itisfied, shatters the nerves much more than many pounds 
ot colfee; and, in this instance, of two evils we must, as 
in every other, choose the least. 

1800, Aprily and July. A new Correspondent. 


cm. Singular Predilection for the Term of Fort}' Days. 

Mr. Urban, IVdUy XorfoUc^ Aug. 23. 

Thr founders of our legal polity, wlicn they have had oc- 
casion to limit a short interval of time for any particular 
purpose, have shewn a strong predilection for the term of 
forty days ; c. g, 

“ Anciently no man was suffered to abide iii England 
above forty clays, unless he wer(3 enrolled in some tithing 
or decennary.’* Blackstone’s (h)mm. I. lit. 

Vidua nianeat in rapitali Hiensnarjo inariii siii per 
dvaginia dies post ohituin iiiarili sni infra (jiiOvS dies assigne- 
tur‘ei dos sua.’* Mag. Chart, c. VII. 

II cjue tient per un fee de service de cliivaler covient 
cstre ove le rqi per ^10 Jours bien et convcmablemcnt array 
pour Ic gneiTO.” Litt. § 9.5. 

By privilege of parliament, members of the House of 
Commons are protected from arrest ioe forty days after 
every prorogation, Oind forty days before the next appointed 
meeting.” Blackstone’s Comm. 1. 16.5. 

The acts foi* preventing the introduction of the plague 
direct — *‘that persou.s coming from infected places must 
remain on ship-board^/(?/7j/ days before they be permitted to 
land.** 

Many more instances might be produced ; hut it will suf- 
fice t6 observe, that the period vve ar<3 speaking of is so 
well known in the law ’as to have acquired a jieculiiir de- 
nomination, that of qua^witine*, a distinctionwhich, I be- 


* Rlackston^'s Comm. II. 135. 
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lirvc, is not bestowed on any other portioti of the 3 ’car cx^ 
crpt its usual ciilendavv divisions^ 

'rhe frequent }ul<‘ptioii of this precise interval, which 
constitutes no aliquot part of the year, - no* is capable of an 
aliquot dinsion into months or weeks, is somewhat extraor- 
dinary; yet it would be a little unfair to presume that our 
ancestors, in this instanccj were actuated by mere caprice. 
Perhaps it may be no improbable supposition, that their 
preference arose from finding the period in question con- 
nected with some remarkable events in Sacred History; and 
that it is so connected, will appear from the following 
coincidences: 

The diluvial rain icisteciyur/y days. ; 

'J'he three miraculous fasts of Moses, Elijah, and oxit 
Saviouf, lasted each forty days. 

The Christian I.ent continues ./o?Vy<l€nys. 

These, it must l)c confessed, are very striking ; and per- 
haps no otlier arbitrary portion of the year has ever been so 
highly distinguished. 

I'hose who are in the habit of reflccti'ig upon the opera- 
tions of the human mind, well know, that although, in aeon- 
test of motives, the will ever yields to the stnaig r, yi t 
in matters of indifference, where the judginent is suspended 
iw cquUibrtOy and yet must decide, the most trilling circum- 
stance, the most remote allusion, is sufficient to turn the 
scale. 

isoo, SepL Telonictjs* 


* The prrfcrencc of the number 40 is not confined to mritfc rs of time only : 
fo}ty shillin'.s is the qualifieatiou of a freeholder at an election ; forty sbilUiif* 
the limited value for causet? tn the county-court, the court-baron, 
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